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MARCH, 1SS4. 


No. 1. 


THE PUBPOSE OF HEBEAIOA, 

By Willam R. IIaui'kis. 


I. 

The study of the Hebrew language, except for distinctly theological uses, and 
the study of the other Semitic languages, except for the assistance derived from 
them for the Hebrew*, receive but slight attention at the hands of American 
scholars. These studies are carried on almost exclusively in the divinity hall, 
where they are necessarily secondary. Nor even here are they emphasized as they 
deserve. The time of both instructor and student is occupied largely in the dis¬ 
cussion of questions strictly theological. Discussions of a philological nature 
are neither required, nor expected. The professor is crowded with work of one 
kind or another; he cannot engage in original investigations. The time at his dis¬ 
posal is short. It must be given to the Old Testament, and not to Hebrew*. He 
cannot afford to be a professor of language merely. lie studies the language, only 
so far as he is obliged to do so, to fit himself for a tolerable performance of his 
duties as a theological instructor. He teaches the rudiments of the language a 
few hours a w eek during a portion of the Junior year. The remainder of the 
course, so far as concerns Hebrew", is given to exegesis, an exercise in which, be¬ 
cause of the lack of preparation for it on the part of the pupil, the professor 
works, while the student rests. 

Is there no work to be done in Semitic philology? When we remember that Amer¬ 
ica has yet to produce a Hebrew* lexicon, that almost nothing is accessible on the 
subject of Hebrew synonyms, that the meaning of a large number of Hebrew* w ords 
is as yet not satisfactorily determined, that for our grammars and for our texts we 
must go to England and Germany, that no comparative Semitic grammar has yet 
appeared, that practical text-books for the study of Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Arabic and Assyrian are yet to be written, that we have no texts of separate 
books edited with notes, that no genuine work in textual criticism has yet been 
done, that the texts of the ancient versions are in a deplorable state, that great 
and important questions in Semitic ethnology are yet unsettled, that biblical 
chronology is a matter of the greatest uncertainty, that a critical Introduction in 
English to the Old Testament, is demanded by the times,—when we i-ecall these 
facts, we realize certainly that there is work to be done. And that it is a great 
and growing work, will not be questioned by those who, for a moment, reflect. 
Who will do this work, if not the Professors of Hebrew ? Is it not demanded of 
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the men wlio occupy the Old Testament chairs of our theological seminaries that 
they throw themselves with energy into these literary and philological fields, and 
not devote all their strength to “ discussions as to technical minutiae of the Jew¬ 
ish schoolmen V” Shall not American scholars take hold of this work, in larger 
numbers and with greater zeal than ever before ? 

Hebraic a will endeavor to furnish a medium for the publication of some of the 
results of this study. It will aim to serve as a means of in ter-com muni cation be¬ 
tween scholars engaged in the various departments of Semitic work. It will par¬ 
ticularly encourage original investigation. Its pages will be open to ttie discussion 
of all topics relating to the Semitic languages, literature, or history. It will urge 
those whose profession calls them to undertake the investigation of such topics to 
do their duty in this matter by using the opportunities afforded them, to render a 

f 

valuable and a lasting sendee to the cause of higher education and learning,. 

II. 

That Christian ministers ought to know Hebrew, is a generally accepted truth- 
It is necessary now in but few cases to enlarge upon the reasons for this study. 
In the case of those clergymen who do not have at least some knowledge of 
the language, it may be supposed that they earnestly desire it, and, indeed, 
would have it, but for unfavorable circumstances in the past or present. One will 
not go far wrong in saying that at least eighty out of every hundred ministers are 
alive to the importance of this subject. Of these eighty, however, not more than 
ten, probably, endeavor to do any systematic or consecutive work. Of the remain¬ 
ing seventy , there are ten, not more, who may reasonably satisfy themselves that 
they ought not to do such work. These are men who are physically or mentally un¬ 
able. After deducting from every hundred cases, twenty who are not sufficiently 
interested in their work to make that preparation for it which may justly be 
regarded as indispensable, ten who may be supposed to be carrying on such study, 
and ten who may reasonably be excused from it, there remain sixty , who will con¬ 
fess that such study is desirable, and, indeed, necessary, yet do not undertake it. 
These sixty men have either commenced the study and dropped it, or they have 
never taken it up. In the former case, they may have had an instructor, who waa 
a scholar, and an exegete, but not a teacher; or, a sufficient amount of time may 
not have been given in the curriculum of study to this department, and hence 
they did not attain that degree of knowledge which would have enabled them ta 
carry on the study without further assistance; or, they may have regarded the 
study as of no importance, and consequently have shirked it at every possible op¬ 
portunity. In the latter case, they may have entered the ministry without the 
ordinary preparation, laboring under the delusion, that without their immediate 
help the Kingdom of God must perish; or, they may have studied in the semi¬ 
nary, everything but the Bible. 

Whatever be the reason assigned, the fact remains that sixty ministers out of 
every hundred, although they ought to have a living acquaintance with this lan¬ 
guage, and acknowledge this to be so, and desire the same, yet do not have it, and 
take no steps toward obtaining it. And why V Because they have formed a dis¬ 
taste for the study and cannot overcome it; or, because they are pressed with 
other claims of a more immediate nature, and have not the will-power needed to 
push them to one side; or, because they find it difficult to carry on such study 
alone and cannot, in the nature of the case, withdraw from their work to attend 
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a school where instruction may be obtained; or, because they have not had that 
encouragement which was needed to bring them to decide to undertake the study. 

Hebraica will endeavor to interest these ministers, sixty out of every hundred, 
more deeply in the study of Hebrew; to stimulate them, if possible, to engage in 
such study, and to aid them, if possible, in its prosecution. These things it will 
aim to do by publishing words of incitement and encouragement from men wlu> 
are in the midst of the work, and by means of actual help, afforded in the pages 
of the Journal, toward a better understanding of the principles and structure of 
that language in which is written three-fourths of God’s revelation to man. 

III. 

IIebrew r being a professional study, and being taught, consequently, only in the 
theological seminary, it might be supposed that a reasonable amount of time 
would be given that department in connection with which it is studied, that the 
best methods would be adopted by those who give this instruction, and that at 
least a fair knowledge of the language be gained by those who undertake the 
study. What are the facts ? 

(1) The time spent in the entire Old Testament department, in the majority of 
our seminaries, is not quite equivalent to that which is spent in the study of 
Latin or Greek during two years of a preparatory course. Classes average one 
recitation a day, for four days in the week. In the course, about two hundred 
and ninety hours of recitation are included. If the same amount of time w’erc 
spent consecutively it would amount to about four and a half or five months of 
work. During this time, the student must master the Hebrew^ language, of which 
at the beginning of his course he is wholly ignorant; he must also learn the 
.Aramaic, and must read as large a portion as possible of the Hebrew’ Bible. He 
must, likewise, become acquainted with the geography and archaeology of Pales¬ 
tine. The ancient versions of the Old Testament must receive some attention. 
A thorough grounding must be received in the three great sub-departments. Old 
Testament Hermeneutics, Old Testament Introduction, Old Testament Theology. 
To the department of the New Testament, the same amount of time is given, al¬ 
though the student is, from the beginning, thoroughly versed in the language 
which forms the basis of work. It is true, also, that the matter to be studied, 
although in some respects confessedly more important, covers but one-third as 
much ground, and is of a nature far less difficult. (2) Of the time spent in the Old 
Testament department, short as it is, probably not one-tliird is usually given to 
w’ork of a linguistic character. The teaching of the principles of the language is 
regarded as drudgery. Few r instructors take much interest in it. The w T ork assign¬ 
ed from day to day is a task, burdensome alike to pupil and teacher. These tasks 
are prepared, but in many cases, only because they are required. The class is hur¬ 
ried into exegesis. Three chapters of Genesis, in some cases, have been painfully 
gone through with, when the Psalms, or Job, or one of the minor Prophets is tak¬ 
en up. From this time, the w T ork is of a theological character and no longer lin¬ 
guistic. Is it supposed' that the study of exegesis can be carried on with no ade¬ 
quate knowledge of the original language V (3) When w e consider then the small 
amount of time given to the study of Hebrew' and the injudicious method folio wed 
by many teachers in the study, w r e may be prepared for the statement that only a 
very small proportion of our seminary graduates take aw r ay w ith them a respecta¬ 
ble knowledge of the language. This will pass undisputed. Theological students 
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not seldom sell their Hebrew books. Few ministers, as stated .above, give any 
time to this study. We have a comparatively small number of Semitic scholars 
in our country. The Semitic work is being done in Germany. Is this as it should 
be? 

That the present constitution of our seminaries is perfect is not to be supposed. 
Within a decade, great changes have been made in regard to these very matters. 
Instead of one man performing the labor of both Old and New Testaments, two men 
now perform that service; and in the more wealthy seminaries, an associate prof¬ 
essor also is appointed. There is still room for advance. Much can be gained by 
the judicious use of better methods. At all events, either more instruction must 
be given the student, and greater acquisitions made by him, or the study of the 
Old Testament in the original tongues must be given up. In eight cases out of 
ten. the time spent by theological students in the study of Hebrew is time lost. 

Heuraica will endeavor to increase the interest in Hebrew study among theo¬ 
logical students; and it will work to advance the interests of that department in 
the theological seminary which has too often been regarded as the least import¬ 
ant, and which has suffered greatly from indifference and neglect. 

IV. 

Universities and many colleges aim to teach everything. Almost no department 
of study is unrepresented in the curriculum. It is true, however, that with two 
or three notable exceptions, Semitic languages have no place. The literature, 
which of all literatures, has most influenced human thought and action, the his¬ 
tory of the people to whom the world is indebted for its religion, that family of 
languages which is second in importance only to the family of which our own 
tongue is a member,—the Bible, Jewish history, and the Semitic languages pass 
unnoticed. This is a condition of things w T hicli should not long continue. It is 
not the place here to assign reasons why these subjects should be recognized in the 
University and College curriculum, at least as electives. Nor is there space to 
show why the theological seminary shQuld not be left alone to do a work, which 
can no longer be regarded as strictly professional. It is sufficient to say, that if 
America is to perform her share in the great and important departments now, for 
the first, opening up in the remote districts of the East, if American scholars are 
to be prepared to take their part in deciding the vital questions that have arisen 
concerning the integrity of the Old Testament, if American scholarship is to take 
an active part in that rapidly developing science, the Science of Comparative Re¬ 
ligion, surely Oriental studies, and particularly Semitic studies, must be intro¬ 
duced into the curriculum of non-professional schools. These studies must be 
encouraged in a more active manner than they have ever been. Instruction must 
be provided for those who desire it. Investigation must be encouraged on the 
part of those who have the ability and the taste for it. 

What Heuraica can accomplish in this direction, it will do. Such changes in 
the established order of things are always slow. But if this is a thing to be done, 
it will in time be accomplished. If those who believe that Hebrew should lie 
taught in colleges would but unite in an effort to introduce the study, they 
would soon succeed, for the number would be large and influential. It is possi¬ 
ble that such a union of effort may be obtained. This, it will be understood, is 
one of the purposes for which Heuraica has been instituted. 
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V. 

Within three years there has been organized and carried into successful opera¬ 
tion a School for the study of Hebrew by Correspondence. This School, at this 
writing, includes over six hundred clergymen and students. The members of 
the School are of every evangelical denomination. They reside in almost every 
State in the Union, in Canada, in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in Turkey, in 
China, in Japan, in India. Their sole aim in tfiis work is to attain a thorough 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language. They are interested in all that pertains 
to this department of study. They desire aid which is not to be found in diction¬ 
aries and grammars. They will appreciate and obtain profit from the discussion of 
topics, as it comes fresh from the hands of instructors and students. They feel 
bound together by a common tie. For this class of men, as well as for those 
clergymen and students w’ho are to-day carrying on regular and systematic study 
by themselves, IIejiraica is intended. If rightly conducted, it cannot but prove 
to them invaluable. 


To furnish a medium for the discussion of Semitic topics by Semitic scholars, 
to encourage and aid those w f ho are in the ministry to engage in Semitic study, 
to advance, if possible, the interests, and to increase the efficiency of the Old Testa¬ 
ment department in our various seminaries, to advocate the introduction of Sem¬ 
itic studies into our Universities and Colleges, and to form a bondtrf connection 
between the widely scattered members of the Hebrew Correspondence School, 
IIebraica is sent forth. May it not receive the sympathy and cooperation of all 
who have at heart the cause of higher learning? 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM, A WITNESS TO THE CREDIBILITY 

OF THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE. 

By Hermann L. Strack, Ph. D., Tn. Lie., 

Professor of Theology Jn the University of Berlin. 

Not a few’ orthodox theologians in Europe, very many in England and America, 
see in the application of the so-called Higher Criticism to the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New f Testaments, a danger to the faith, and consequently by principle 
stand aloof from all such work. 

Now, it is indeed noteworthy, that the Higher Criticism has had its origin and 
first accomplishment mostly through suggestions w’hich have come from those who 
were heterodox. It were easy tn enumerate many examples. In this periodical 
devoted tn the study of the Old Testament and the Hebrew- Language, I 
give only three of the many names well known in the history of the Pentateuch 
criticism: Thomas Habltes, whom Thorschmid* has called the “■ grand-father of 
all free-thinkers in England, ,,% the author of the “ Leviathan, or the Matter, Form, 
and Power of a Commonwealth,’’ etc. (London, 1651, Part III., chap. 33); the in¬ 
ventor of the strange Pre-Adamite hypothesis, Isaac la Peyrere (Systema theolog- 
icum ex Praeadamitarum hypothesi, 1655 [sine loco J, IV., cap. 1); and the Jew ish 


* “ Versuch einer vollstaeudigcu Engellaendiscben Freydeukcrbibliothek, 1705-07.” 
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pantheist, Baruch Spinoza (Tractatus theologico-politicus, 1670, in particular cap. 9). 
But we are not warranted in concluding from this that the Higher Criticism is 
necessarily opposed to a positive, orthodox view; and least of all may we Protest¬ 
ants be, from principle, opponents of the Higher Criticism. On the contrary, 
criticism is inquiry, and it is a holy duty of Protestantism to inquire after truth; 
we should not believe what has been once handed down simply upon authority, 
but we should always still test it for ourselves. He to whom the truth of the 
Christian religion is a fact of experience, independent of external evidences, will 
be able to devote himself to the struggle for knowledge without anxiety respect¬ 
ing the issue. One is not to despair if it many times seems that the results 
of science work injury to the positive Christian faith. For the fact sug¬ 
gests itself: either what is now regarded as the result is not true and then will 
come the time of correction or refutation; or the result is true and then it will 
be made plain that the traditional view was in reality deficient, it may be in the 
dogmatic premises or in the exegesis or in some other relation. 

It has, therefore, given me much joy, that, just as I was about to write this 
short contribution for this new’ periodical, I should find essentially the preceding 
thoughts expressed in a book just received by me from New f York. Charles 
Augustus Binggs, Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate languages in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New r York City, closes the preface of his latest, 
and very recgmmendable book* with these words: u With an implicit faith in the 
Hod of the Bible and the power of grace contained in the holy Word; and w ith an 
unwavering recognition of the supreme excellence of the written word as the 
mirror of the eternal Logos: and with an entire submission to its authority as 
supreme over all doctrines of men and ecclesiastical decisions, this biblical study 
is submitted to the judgment of the intelligent reader.” He w f ho speaks thus is 
sheltered from the reproach of rationalism, of unbelief. And the same eminent 
scholar writes, p. 246, “ There is also a prejudice in some quarters against these 
studies and an apprehension as to the results. This prejudice is unreasonable. 
This apprehension is to be deprecated. It is impossible to prevent discussion. 
The church is challenged to meet the issue. It is a call of Providence to conflict 
and to the triumph of evangelical truth. The Divine Word will vindicate itself 
in all parts. These are not the times for negligent Elis or timorous and presump¬ 
tuous Uzzahs. Brave Samuels and ardent Davids wlio fear not to employ new 
methods and engage in new enterprises and adapt themselves to altered situa¬ 
tions, will overcome the Philistines with their owm weapons.’■ 

In the following lines, wiiich others, it may be, will follow with more and better, 
I would now seek to show f that the results of the Higher Criticism can be used 
in many w r ays in favor of the credibility of the biblical accounts. 

The historian rightly considers a fact to be better proved, and therefore to be 
more credible, when testified to by several independent authors, than wiien only 
one isolated account is at hand. The reports of a single unbiased and intelligent 
eye-witness are, to be sure, worth more than the accounts of several later witness¬ 
es. But so soon as we concede that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses, the 
very dissimilarity of the original documents incorporated into the Pentateuch is 
serviceable for the re-establishment of its credibility. 


* Biblical Study, Its Principles, Methods und History, together with a Catalogue of Books of 
Heference. AYtr York: Scribner’s Sons, 188H. XV., 500 pp. Hvo. 
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A redactor who welds together what is entirely contradictory is an irrational, 
injudicious man. Now, those who admit the Pentateuch to have been construct¬ 
ed out of three or four great codes, extol, almost in a body and on numerous 
occasions, the circumspection, the care, the tact of the redactor. They come, 
therefore, into evident conflict with themselves when they, in many other places, 
affirm that between the individual original documents there are discrepancies and 
-even fundamental contrarieties which are irreconcilable. They do not notice what 
follows. A redactor or author (which name may also be preferred) who compiles 
from three or four codes a greater work, will take from each of his sources that 
related in it, which is most evident, most complete, and most suitable to the pur¬ 
pose of the new work; he will partly shorten, partly omit the parallel accounts of 
the other sources, in order that there may not be too many, and too long, repeti¬ 
tions. Out of that document, naturally, which was most detailed in its treatment 
of the priests and ceremonial law, was that exclusively or particularly taken which 
has reference to the priest and the ceremonial law; and what alluded to the pro¬ 
phetic spiritual contemplation of history, peculiar to the Jehovistic document, will 
have been mostly omitted, because this last document, was in this respect, more 
detailed and clearer. 

If, now, we have analyzed the Pentateuch, according to determined criteria, 
into its original elements, there will appear to be a greater difference than origi¬ 
nally existed, between the Priest-codex and the Jehovistic, to speak only of 
the two sources already named; for of each of these two sources there is wanting 
to us, according to all probability, the most of that wherein it was closely at one 
with the other source. The circumstance that an intelligent man has wrought to¬ 
gether these diverse documents, is proof that he did not believe in the existence 
of essential differences. Further, we will be able to perceive, in spite of the in¬ 
complete state in which the original documents are preserved to us, that, as 
regards many an important matter of fact, it was related in more than one of the 
sources (the calling of Moses, the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
&c.); and that is to us weighty testimony in behalf of the historical reality of the 
leading facts, inasmuch as the diverse sources of the Pentateuch are, if not alto¬ 
gether, still partly, independent of one another. Weighty testimony, we say; for, 
in modem times, many inquirers have gone so far as to combat the historical re¬ 
ality of the unique legislative and prophetic labors of Moses. 

In relation to the Pentateuch analysis, that is, in relation to the question, which 
parts of the Pentateuch belong to the individual original writings, there has 
been lately much progress effected. But even, at the present, unproved state¬ 
ments are very frequently made; and the analysis has not come to that degree of 
trustiness and certitude which is necessary, if far-reaching conclusions are to be 
built upon it. 

The results with reference to Genesis are best assured. We may, in particular, 
consider it as beyond doubt, that the beginning of this book, the so-called first 
creation-record (r., 1-n., 4o) comes from the Priest-codex, and is only continued 
in chap, v.; on the contrary the section, 11 ., 46, sqq., has its origin in the Jehovist. 
We will not here, at this time, canvass the oft discussed question, as to whether 
and how far differences between these two records of the creation are to be ac¬ 
knowledged; but would rather call attention to something else. 

According to the assertion of most of the representatives of the critical tend¬ 
ency, the Priest-codex knows nothing of a Fall, and stands in this respect in 
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opposition to the Jehovist account. We believe, on the contrary, it may bo 
aflirmed that the Priest-codex originally contained an account of the entrance of 
sin into the creation and that this was only omitted by the redactor in favor of 
the account of the Jehovist in Gen. m., an account alike detailed and instructive. 
This assertion we will now seek to prove. 

Six times does it say in the first creation-record, speaking of the separate works 
of God, “ It was good ” (i., 4, 10,12, 18,21,25); of the entire creation, in consider¬ 
ation of its completeness, on account of the harmony in which the individual parts 
exist,* and because of the character of the whole which arises from the fact that 
the parts belong together, there occurs the predicate 4 ‘very good” 21J3, 31 )- 

This “ good,” occurring seven times, contains a protest against the view that God 
is the author of evil.t This word therefore points to the time following, points to the 
fact that the creation has not remained very good, or even good. Now, it is, ac¬ 
cording to my conviction, altogether impossible to accept that in the Priest-codex 
the fifth chapter of Genesis followed directly upon this “good” seven times 
asserted. At the beginning of this chapter it is said: This is the book of the 
Toldoth [generations] of Adam. When God created Adam, he made him in the 
likeness of GodfD^Jf 1 ^ rHOID).; and when Adam was 130 years old, he be¬ 
gat in his own likeness, according to his own image irOOID) and allied 

his name (the name of the begotten) Seth.” Seth’s likeness to Adam is not, to be 
sure, expressly set in antithesis to Adam’s likeness to God; nevertheless the 
acceptance of a distinction [lietween them] agrees very well with the wording [of 
the account]. And that in reality a distinction must be made, that between 
this chapter and the first creation-record there comes the loss of the predicate 
“good,” of this, rijp*! repeating itself throughout the entire fifth chapter with 

shuddering monotony, furnishes proof. The constant repetition of this word 
in each succeeding section! [ Glied] is certainly intentional. It reminds that 
death and together with it evil and sorrows have pressed into the world 
and that death ruled Rom. v., 14), even over him who should gov¬ 

ern the earth (Gen. i., 26-28), over man. A genealogical register with this 
refrain cannot have formed the immediate continuation of the first creation- 
record. The origin of evil and sorrow, hence the origin of sin, must also have 
been originally related in the Priest-codex, between the account of the creation 
and Adam's genealogical register. 

Attentive consideration of the fourth verse of the second chapter of Genesis, 
likewise furnishes us with proof of this. It is acknowledged by all wiio concede 
an authority to the critical analysis, that ii., 5, sqq ., is drawn from the Jehovist. 
and that i., 1 -it., 3, belongs to the Priest-codex. But how is it with ii., 4 ? Does 
this verse belong wholly to the Priest-codex or wiiolly to the Jehovist; or is it to 
be so divided that the first half of it may belong to the Priest-codex, the second to 
the Jehovist ? 

In order to arrive at a correct judgment, w r e must take into consideration the 
following points: 

1. The word Toldoth is constantly a superscription not a subscription. This is 


* Compare the Greek nuayoc the Latin mundun. 

+ The passage, Is. xlv., 7, is not inconsistent with the above. The interpretation of this vt rse 
would lead too far here. 

% Only with Enoch doe* there occur a necessary exception. 
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also true as to Xnm. m., 1, and Kuth iv., 18, in which two places alone, outside of 
Genesis, does Toldoth occur with a following genitive.* According to this, 
v. 4 would belong wholly to the following. 

2. Toldoth is found otherwise only in Elohistic sections, but the following is 
undeniably Jehovistic; therefore the word Toldoth could not have belonged, at 
least originally, to the following. 

3. Toldoth signifies 44 begettings ", the following genitive designates the beget- 

ter: for example xi., 27, (Tin mSVl HSiO “ et hcec sunt ea quee generata sunt 
(orta sunt , originem ducunt ) a Tamh ” [and these are those who were begotten by 
(arise from, derive origin from) Terah]. In what follows upon rrYnn [so 
and so] the begetting of the 'Pa is never treated of; but what comes after 
declares: whom begat, and mostly indeed through several sections 

[Glieder]; what may have become of the begotten or the most important of 
them; and beside this, how it may have issued with after the mentioned be¬ 
getting or begettings. According to this constant usage of the language, nr»‘nn 
psm o’scnn cannot denote 44 the origin of the heavens and the earth,” can¬ 
not therefore be the subscription of the section (which latter has been assumed in 
order to avert the conclusion which follows from the fact remarked above sub. 1). 
Rather must these words allude to what has its origin from them (the heaven and 
the earth). 

But does that which follows, as to its contents , answer to this requirement V I 
believe: Yes. Plants and animals, as we know from chap, i., originated conform¬ 
ably to God’s will by the co-participation of the earth. Man also is created out of 
earth (according to chap. 11 .). But it might be objected, that of heaven nothing 
whatever is further said in what follows. Against this, it is to be noted that 
the transposition m v * ^ intimates beforehand that the chief con¬ 

sideration in the mind of the redactor rests upon the earth . And further, we have 
with the very word Toldoth another instance indicating that in the following gen¬ 
itive something superscriptive is mentioned, of which no further notice will be 
taken in the text: I mean the entirely analogous passage Xum. hi., 1 % sqq., which, 
so far as I know, has never yet been put to this service by any one. The chapter 

begins pnx rrPin • There Moses is mentioned along with 

Aaron in the superscription, because both together were at that time the heads of 
the tribe of Levi, of whose muster record is made in Num. hi. But only the 
sons of Aaron are named; because these only, as forefathers [/Stanimroefer] of the 
priests were of significance for the future of the tribe of Levi, while the sons of 
Moses stand back because they belong to the Levite division of the tribe: they are 
not even called by name among the Kohathites (v. 27). 

If we now ask how these three points, which, in the present state of the case, 
stand in opposition to one another, can be equally right, I see no other possibility 
than the supposition that, in the Priest>codex, v., 1 did not follow immediately 
upon the account of the creation (r., 1-n., 3), but that a section, which 
m-Pin began, stood between them and related, in other words, what after crea¬ 
tion first of all befell the thing created, related the Pall of man, an epoch-making 
incident for all the creation. This section has yielded to the Jehovistic account; 
the redactor has left only the superscription and indeed so that he used it as the 
superscription of the Jehovistic narrative, taken up by him and made to follow 

* Elsewhere it invariably has a suffix. 
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immediately after. Why the account of the Priest-codex concerning the fall of 
man, has been omitted, we naturally cannot now specify; it can only be presumed 
that it occurred because the Jehovistic account was more detailed and clearer. 

In any case the fact that two written statements of the fall of man, &c., lay be¬ 
fore the redactor of Genesis, serves to enhance the credibility of the account 
respecting the history of these primitive ages. 


THE INTEBMEDIATE SYLLABLE. 


By Professor T. J. Dodd, 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Questions about the Intermediate Syllable arise in the minds of all beginners 
whose attention has once been called to the subject. There are numbers who 
have no difficulty here because they have never learned the existence of such a 
syllable. Many of the grammars in common use make no mention of it;—others 
merely signify that the syllable exists, but do not give sufficient information even 
to arouse curiosity or to stir up difficulty. It is not surprising that the older 
Manuals such as those of Buxtorf, Iieineecius, Opitius. and the like, should have 
nothing to say about the subject,—nor need we expect to find a treatment of it in 
such brief compends as those of Jones, Wolfe, Tregelles, Arnold, Merowitz, Mann- 
heimer and Deutsch; but that such authors as Lee, Nordheimer and Kalisch 
should have passed the matter by in absolute silence or have given it so little re¬ 
cognition that one is at a loss to seek it in their books, may well excite astonish¬ 
ment. Of those writers, such as Ewald, Gesenius, Bickell, and Green, who have 
mentioned this syllable, Green alone seems to have recognized its importance, and 
he fails to give a complete, satisfactory account of it. Ewald has only a few lines 
devoted to it, telling us in general terms that u half shut syllables always arise at 
the resolution of a vowel by flexion... or with very loosely attached and separate 
pr(i c- and postfix syllables.’’ Gesenius, improved by Roediger and translated by 
Davies, barely alludes to the syllable in saying,—after having mentioned a few 
words in which it occurs,—that “ the Sh'va sound is especially slight in con¬ 
sequence of the very short syllable preceding it,’’—and, in a foot note, “ that this 
faintest sort of vocal Sh'va may well be indicated by a mere apostrophe.’ 1 In Mit¬ 
chell’s Gesenius we have a few more words, but nothing that amounts to a real 
consideration of the subject. Here we find two kinds of vocal Sh'va distinguished, 
“ the Sh'va mobile , and the Sh'va medium placed under such consonants as stand at 
the end of a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effecting at least a slight close of 
the same, while at the same time they serve as appoggiatura to the following syl¬ 
lable.” A line or so upon the pronunciation of this Sh'va medium , and we have no 
more either of it or of the syllable preceding. Even in the few words given, we must 
note an unguarded expression: “at the end of a .syllable with a short venrel ” is too 
loose a definition either for Gesenius, or for his representative. According to this, 


the Sh'va may be medium in any one of the words Vron, irnna- N&rirv 

I • • I • ^ • I • — 

and, waving all criticism of mere looseness or inaccuracy of definition of the 
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Sh'va. we must call attention to the fact that the intermediate syllable itself is not 
^o much as named. Bickell, in his “outlines” called by Dr. Curtiss, the translator, 
“ the most scientific discussion of the Hebrew language which has yet been pro¬ 
duced,'” shows very plainly in the Reading Exercises at the close of his treatise, 
that he recognizes the syllable as belonging to the language,—shows this in his 
pronunciation of the Imv. sing. 2 fem. ♦to. yet he makes no mention of it in 

* : r 

his discussion of syllables. VibberVs Guide, though treating especially and only 
of the Hebrew pronunciation, seems to know nothing at all about the matter. We 
have said that Dr. Green alone, so far as we know, has given real attention to this 
subject, yet he has not considered it of sufficient importance to give it a place in 
his classification of syllables. He brings it up under the heads of Vocal Sli'va and 
Daghosh-lene, and nearly all that he says of it is placed among his fine-print obser¬ 
vations. What he there says is, however, very full and satisfactory, with the ex¬ 
ception of his omission of the article pf or pj as forming, with the following letter, 

mm » • 

an intermediate syllable, and perhaps a few other omissions. Having collected, in a 
single paragraph, the different classes of this syllable, and given rules for deter¬ 
mining, so far as practicable, in each given case, when the syllable occurs, he dis¬ 
misses the subject, as if it had nothing to do with the general subject of Hebrew 
grammar,—and that, too, immediately after an observation to the effect that 
“ these mles are sometimes of importance in etymology.” 

In etymology and in the pronunciation of the language is to be found the sole 
importance of these rules, and from certain standpoints of view, we might be con¬ 
tent to pass it by with a mere recognition. But if the pronunciation be a matter 
of any consequence at all, we should certainly see to it that our pronunciation be 
correct. Thus considered the intermediate syllable appears to be on a perfect 
level with the open and the closed ,—or the pure and the mixed. The Massorites 
evidently so regarded it, for they were careful to keep it distinctly in view, at 
least in all cases where the B'gh&dh-k'phath letters were concerned, and this por¬ 
tion of their work they carried to such minuteness as to indicate its presence even 

in the most exceptional cases, as in VlJQ instead of V7JQ. 

• • • • 

• • 

The fact that in all construct plurals where the vowel has been dropped,—in all 
Infinitives and Imperatives of the Q&l when additions are made that draw the 

tone,—in all cases where 3 and 3, the inseparable prepositions, are prefixed,— 

• • 

m • 

mid in many others that need not be named,—the Daghesh-lene is with but few 
exceptions carefully excluded from the B ,, gh&dh-k'ph&th letters following the 
va, shows most clearly that the punctators of the text considered this syllable 
as of equal importance with any other part of their work. That the sound which 
we give to the intermediate syllable is hardly to be discerned from that of the 
open or the closed is no reason why we should either ignore it or give it inade¬ 
quate consideration, especially if we undertake to represent the pronunciation of 
the language in its other characteristics. We can gjve no sound whatever to the 
letter AlSpli, and no man certainly knows what was the power of 'Aytn, and yet 
in all attempts to present these letters to the English eye, we either carefully em¬ 
ploy some written symbols, or we write the Hebrew form itself. A little practice, 
however, will enable us to give about as accurate sound to this syllable as to any 

other in the language. For instance, in such a word as □3*0*1 we may touch, 

• « • • • 

• • • 

-as it were, the *1 but lightly, dividing it into two partial sounds, using the one in 
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closing the first syllable of the word, the other in beginning the next 
can thus make a sound intermediate between what would be Dinm 


* « 


hand, and 



on the other. 


As regards the inseparable prepositions prefixed to the Inf., it would seem that 

the rule is to make an intermediate syllable when 3 and 3 are used, but that 

• • « 

* * # 

makes the syllable mixed or dosed. Besides the remarks and the examples given 
by Dr. Green, p. 27, see intermediate syllables in 3 if 03 Fs. lxxxvii.. 


• * 


Job XXX in., 15; Isa. xxxi v., 4; 8am. in., 34, with many others 

• • • • 
m m 

that might be given,—with 3 and 3 . Yet here, it must be remarked, exceptions 

* * 

will be found. For mixed syllables made by S, take Fuerst's Concordance* and 
look for the Inf. const, of any verb whose second radical is one of the B'ghadh- 
k'ph&ththen find Xum. vi., 2; "V)33*? Neh. x., 32. 


• • 


There seems to l>e a very good reason for this difference between S and the 
other prepositions. As observed by the Editor in the Supplement of the April 
Xo. of the Student, it forms a closer union and u is treated as part of the 
grammatical form/' This is because in signification it is more closely allied to 
the Infinitive than are the other prefixes in question. Like the English to it fits 
into the uses of the Infinitive so nicely that in all probability it became to the 
Hebrew mind a pail of the verb, just as many consider to a part of the Infinitive 
mood in English. 

Inasmuch as we have allowed that Dr. Green has given us, in his treatment of 
the Sh'va and of Daghesh-lene, a satisfactory view of the intermediate syllable, as 
it there appears, and yet assert that he has not given to the subject the considera¬ 
tion which it demands, we must beg space for one or two re ill arks additional. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken w’e find in this author's work no further mention 
of the intermediate syllable after he passes on from Daghesh-lene. And yet this 
syllable runs all along through the Hebrew language. There are many turns or 
angles in our course through the study at which our way may become somewhat 
darkened or perplexed, unless we keep it continually in view\ Thus we read, not 
only in Green’s, but in the other grammars likewise, that the suffixes =1-03 

must always be preceded by vocal Sh'va (Green, p. 249), but soon the student finds 
such forms as JpQI and and he is at a loss to know how it comes that 

I :|t ; : ~ 

if the Sh'va be vocal, there is no Methogh in the latter word, making it 

If the Sh'va l)c vocal, the *1 must begin the second syllable, leaving the first as 

2% which being open and toneless must take the MSthegh. But there is no 

* 

M&thogh, and the student’s perplexity is never removed unless by his own insight 
into the matter, he discovers the error of the grammars at this point, and sees that 
the Sh'va is not a vocal Sh'va, but what Gesenius, before alluded to, calls the Sh'va 
medium. Before we had observed this nomenclature of Gesenius, we had made 
for ourself a threefold division of the Sh'va as silent , road, and intermediate, cor¬ 
responding to the closed, open, and intermediate syllables. By such a threefold 
division, quite a number of the minor points of Hebrew grammar may be more 
clearly presented, as well as a more accurate and consistent pronunciation of the 
language. With such divisions we see that the rule just given for the suffixes 





DD 


• • 



needs to be modified. These are preceded by vocal Sh'va when the 


preceding vowel is long, as in * 



* T 



-:|r • 


etc., but intermediate when 


* * 
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said vowel is short, as in □3131- TOtP, 

v : - : I : r : 

and, from the examples given, it will be seen that the rule is applicable both to 
nouns and verbs, when receiving these suffixes. 

Since writing the above our attention has been kindly called by Prof. Harper 
to the treatment of the intermediate syllable by Dr. Davidson. On turning to the 
grammar of the latter, w f e find that we had indicated, by pencil marks upon the 
margin, our appreciation of his comparatively full exposition of the subject. Yet 
here there are the same defects as those just considered, when we come to view 
many of the etymological processes of the language. And besides, the Doctor's 
definition of the intermediate or, as he calls it, the half-open syllable is very defec¬ 
tive. He tells us—p. 10—that “another kind of syllable, not uncommon, is the 
half-open. It has a short unaccented vowel, but the consonant that w'ould natur¬ 
ally close it is pronounced with a slight vowel sound after it, and thus hangs 
loosely between this syllable and the one following—e. g., which is not 


blq-tdl nor bl-q'tol.” This definition does very well for all such examples as that 
given,—those in which the closing consonant has Sh'va under it, but will not an¬ 
swer for those in which such consonant has a vowel, as in D’rtN- ins, and the 

. - TV 

like, together with many which are formed by some of the prefixed particles, 


etc. Green’s definition—p. 27—is equally at fault because it likewise proceeds 
upon the idea of a Sh'va being always under the closing consonant of the syllable. 
Had these authors taken into consideration the acute or sharpened syllables as a 
separate class, they had doubtless discovered their defective definitions,—the acute 
syllable terminating with the same letter that the next syllable begins with,—in 

other words, a double letter, as in ‘tqH. On a little consideration it will be seen 

.. | . 

that the intermediate syllable partakes of the nature both of the open and cloned, 

ns in omm • and of the open and acute or sharpened, as in 

* » 0 +** * m 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW SYNONYMY. 

By Rev. P. A. Nordell, 

New London, Ct. 


m 


i. 

Dfltr.2 

r : 

The Septuagint translates both and by *<>/>«. and even by 

6tKf/, and the Vulgate by causa and judicium . In Hebrew the words are by no 
means used indiscriminately. P- a common Semitic word, has the primary 

executive and judicial authority are 


meaning to 


East 


hence executive administration 


as 


(Nashi 


tarn I user 


primary 


judging or deciding suits affecting property or civil rights. This general ref- 


individuals it retains in post-biblical 


HD1D n 


Sanhedrin is called the pi rva, 

, and a capital sentence ?’l 

Y Y I 


i iu. a fine 
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BflE% with the fundamental thought of erecting, setting upright, gives the 

" T 

verbal substantive BfltP'O. which designates the establishment of truth or jus- 

T : 

tice in a cause on trial. It differs from n by having an implied reference 
to an objective standard of right. A is a judgment in harmony with 

t : 

justice and truth; a J*1 should be just and equitable, but it has no inherent 

moral reference. The former is a judicial embodiment of absolute rectitude, 
the latter of legal justice which may be far from being equitable; the one is 
an infallible righteous judgment, the other a fallible judicial utterance. These 
distinctive meanings are exhibited in Ps. ix., 4. *3*11 

* : • t : t * 

u For thou hast maintained my right and my cause,” i e., assisted him in se¬ 
curing a righteous judgment and a favorable decision. See also Fs. cxl., 13; 
Is. x., 2. ,The moral element of astro appears conspicuously in passages 

t : 

like Job xxvu., 2, where the Almighty is charged with taking away, not the 
patriarch’s |*1 but his just judgment; and Is. liii., 8 where the Messiah is said 

to be snatched away, not from a legal, but from a righteous sentence. While, 
then, |*1 is used in biblical Hebrew almost exclusively to designate judgments 

in respect to disputes or grievances arising between man and man, by 

t ; 

virtue of its moral reference, is used almost as exclusively to designate the 
judgments of God, these being understood to embrace not only the exhibitions 
of his compensative justice, but the entire corpus juris divini of laws, statutes, 
regulations, precepts, etc. 


BOOKS FOB THE STUDY OF ASSYBIAN. 

By Professor D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., 

Harvard University, Cambridge. 

1. Friedrich Delitzsch.— Assyrische Lesestuecke Ed. 2. Leipzig: J. C- 
Hinrichs, 1878. Price 24 marks (= $6). 

2. Wiliielm Lotz. —Die Inschriften Tiglathpilesers 1. Leipzig: J.C. Hinnchs, 
1880. Price 20 marks. (Contains a long text transcribed, with translation, 
commentary and glossary.) 

3. Eberhard Schrader.— Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Ed. 
2. Giessen : J. J. Richer , 1883. Price about 15 marks. (Contains numerous 
translations and a long and valuable glossary.) 

4. “A selection from the Miscellaneous Inscriptions of Assyria.” Edited by 
II. C. Rawlinson and T. G. Pinches. London, 1880. Price 10 shillings 
(= $2.50). (This is the first half of Vol. V. of “ The Cuneiform Inscriptions 
Western of Asia,” and contains the finest Assyrian inscription yet published.)* 

5. D. G. Lyon.— Keilschrifttexte Sargons Koenig's von Assyrien (722-705, v. 
Chr.). Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs , 1883. Price 24 marks. (Contains the origin- 
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al texts in cuneiform character, together with transliteration, translation, 
commentary and glossary.) 

FOR FURTHER INDEPENDENT STUDY OF TIlE LANGUAGE. 

6. “ The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia.’' Edited by II, C. Rawlinson 
and others. London, 1861-1875. Vols. I.-IV. Price 20 shillings a volume. 
Vol. IV. is said to be out of print. 

7. IIenri Pognon. —LTnscription de Bavian. Paris : F. VIeweg, 67 rue Rich¬ 
elieu, 1879. Price about 15 francs (= $3). 

8. Paul IIaupt.— Sumerische Familien Gesetze. Leipzig: J.C.Hinrichs, 1879. 
Price 12 marks. 

9. Carl Bezold. —Die Achaemenideninsehriften. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrivhs . 
Price 24 marks. 

10. Paul Haupt.— Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte (in five parts, 

of which four have appeared). Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs , 1881. Price 36- 
marks (for the four parts). 

There are several Assyrian grammars, but these are necessarily quite imperfect. 
The best are: 

11. A. H. Sayce. —“An Elementary Grammar; with full syllabary and prog¬ 
ressive reading book, of the Assyrian language.” L ndon: Sam . Bagster cf* 
Sons. Has had two or three editions. Get the latest. Price about 10 
shillings. 

12. J. Men ant. —Manuel de la Langue Assyrienne. Paris: L'Impremerh Ra¬ 
tionale. Price about 15 francs. Well worth having. 



The Ethical Dative. —An unemphatic pronoun in the dative, joined to the verb 
in the same person with it, may very palpably express the w T ay in wiiich the action 
returns upon itself, is terminated and completed; as he is gone [Ger. er ist 

sich gegangen], i. e., he has taken himself off, made off with himself, is quite vanish¬ 
ed, as it w r ere, Cant, ii., 11; Gen. xn., 1; nay, such a pronoun may even accompany 
a reflexive verb as Tj^nfin Ps. 8 ; a similar expression is i^DJ he Hed 

for himself , i. e., betook himself to flight, Isa. xxxi.,8; Cant, vm., 14; Amos 
vii., 12, though, in prose, DJ and n"13 alone [i. e.. without the reflexive pronoun] 


are always used in the same meaning. In most cases, however, this mode of ex¬ 
pression rather indicates a special participation in the action by the agent or 
speaker, a certain earnestness or zeal with which he acts; but it occurs, as an ex¬ 
pression of heartiness, more in the diffuse and easy-going popular style, both in 
poetry and in unimpassioned prose; thus, 13*7 W they hoped for themselves (i. e. r 

T |- 


H 
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almost our earnestly). Job vi., 19; with an intransitive paiticiple, which is at the 
same time applied to an inanimate object, as, the cu '■I n*? which is full 

t 

for itself (i. e„ which has quite filled itself) with sheaves, Amos n., 13; and espec¬ 
ially in sentences in which advice is tendered or a question asked, such a dative 
is apt to intrude itself, Isa. n., 22, xxin., 7. The strong liking on the part of 
certain later poets for the use of the particle, in the Aramaic fashion, is clearly 
evidenced by Ps. cxx., 6, cxxii., 3, cxxm., 4. On the other hand, the extensive 
accumulation of pronouns having a rettex reference produces a degree of pleas¬ 
antry. such as is found in the Lat. ipsissimi, (ter. hoechstselhst: • • • nOPT 

T *• T 

on?- Eceles. m., IK. —Excald's Hebi'eic Syntax. 

Y V 


The word —This word, meaning “river" or “channel," commonly regard- 

ed as an Egyptian word and explained, by the Egyptian aur “Nile,'’ is undoubt¬ 
edly a genuine Hebrew word. This opinion is supported by the passage Job 
xxviit., 10, where ona* means “ fountains in the rocks ” or, according to some 

commentators, u subterraneous passages hewn out in the rocks." See also my 
remarks in Paradies , p. 312. The Assyrian form of the word, ya’ure “streams." 
occurs in an inscription of Kamannirari I. (c. 1320 Ik C.). Another derivative of 
the same root IN’ or m which I believe means “ to send," may be seen in the 
large inscription of Nebuchadnezzar (col. vi., 46), where the vast ocean ti'amtu 
gallatu, is called ya-ar-ri, i. e., yari marti “the bitter stream " on account of its 
salt-water. The Hebrew name of the Nile, (Assyr. Yaru-'u-u) is probably 


an adaptation of the Egyptian word to the good Semitic name for “stream." ya’ii- 
ru. yarn, ?K’- —Frederic Delitzsch , in Hebrew and Assyrian. 


Davidson on Delitech’s Hebrew New' Testament.—In the fifth edition of the 
Hebrew New Testament, edited for the British and Foreign Bible Society, by 
Prof. Delitzsch of Leipzig —a work carefully executed—there are several things 
still which need [alteration and correction. We have dipped into the volume in 
several places and have found words incorrect or unsuitable. Thus for d^t/oi fW 
in Hebrews i., 6, Elohirn is put; a plural which never signifies angels. In Gala¬ 
tians vi., 18 , my brethren," with a pause accent, is not the proper represen- 

T V 

tative of adt/^oi alone. In Matthew xxii ., 37, and Luke x., 27 , is given for 

Aid rota, w'hich is not the best word. The Septuagint has for it owt iAi/otr in Ecclesi¬ 
astes x., 20. In John vm., 44. non is introduced after at the end of the 

t r - • 

verse, giving an interpretation more than doubtful. The uncertainty of the orig¬ 
inal Greek should have been retained. 

In Acts hi., 16, ronsn is not the best equivalent for o/ok/ i/yia; the proper 

• t t 

word is ona- In Romans n., 4, for /mnyoOvuia [there should be TTIK not 

• •• • 1 • * 

• W • a * 

irm ms- In Philippians n., 6, the difficult word dy-n^udr is rendered 77£\ 

| 7 4 T T 

which fails to give the true sense. I 11 Jude 19, the rendering TQlffVfO O*t£*"i0n 

I • « — 

* • 

“ who separate from the congregation," is too free, being an interpretation rather 
than a translation. And the interpretation is an incorrect one, for, according to 
the true reading, the meaning of the Greek is. “who create schisms." In Ile- 
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brews xi., 10, the word “foundations” is rendered by a singular noun H/VHD* 

t t : 

“ its foundation,” whereas the plural of "ip* should be used. 


In Revelation xm., 2 , D»firu stands for .i'/aawi/ua. which is too mild a word, 

• • 

since it means “reproaches;” flVfrO is a better substitute. In Revelation xm., 4 
a better verb than QQjJf would be HQn* The HIthpa'el of does not occur 

^ T “ T " T 

in the Bible with after it. In Revelation xxi., 11 "yj{< is the wrong word 

for the Greek it should be "VjfrJQ. The text, taken as the basis, is the El¬ 


zevir of 1624; but several various and better readings are indicated in different 
parts. A critical text should have been adopted, such as Tisehendorfs last, to 
which Delitzsch himself is favorable. But the Bible Society seems to stand in 
the way of such an innovation, however desirable at the present day .—From Mod¬ 


ern Review. 

% 


Rules of Life.* 




nox-^o ostrn W? ox runn jo 

• • v • • • • • • • » « ■— 

• T • • • i 1 

.oyo-Po -ipnn a 1 ? ok Dstpn w ^x 

— t | : - • * t 

: nono ojfcon-nx -ipnn xj *?x 

v t : • • v | : • t 

,no'n *?x onx .*p nnViy tr ox 

- - |t t t . “ 

,oyn on *?x rNO not:' nr dx 

t - ~ I •• • I : * T 

: nob *?x net run* -ron nn’e* 

— - : • * t t 

* From '33 nSKi by Ephraim Luzzato. This work is very scarce, ami is deservedly 

• J 1 / 

esteemed for its elegant diction and poetic beauties. 
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The publication of IIebuah a has been undertaken, because it is believed that 
such a journal may be the means of aiding study in the department to which it is 
devoted. The responsibility involved in the undertaking is very great, and the 
factors which must be utilized to insure success are numerous. But such a jour¬ 
nal seemed to be called for, and in the absence of any other effort, this one is made. 
Whatever may be the result, those interested are to be assured that every reason¬ 
able exertion will be put forth to accomplish the end proposed. 

The Associate-editors, Drs. Strack and Haupt have most kindly consented to 
share the burden of the editorial responsibility. It is but justice to them, how T - 
ever, to say that since they reside at so great a distance from the place of publica¬ 
tion, they cannot be regarded as responsible for minute details, such as those of 
typography, etc. Each will do certain specified work in connection with the jour¬ 
nal, the nature of which will be announced in another place. Their interest in 
the undertaking is very great, and their hearty co-operation is assured. 

It is understood that the name of each editor will be signed to the matter of 


which he is the author, and that the editors are personally responsible only for 
their own publications. All matter published will be such as has been prepared 
expressly for IIebraica, except the selections printed under the head 44 General 


Notes." 


Contributions written in German will be translated. 


In this work the 


Managing-editor desires to acknowledge his indebtedness both for what has been 
done and for what shall yet be done to Rev. O. O. Fletcher, of Ottawa, and to Mr. 


Ira M. Price, of Morgan Park. 

The general purpose of the journal has already been indicated. To make it 
what it ought to be in point of character, will be difficult. If profitable to one 
class, viz., Old Testament Professors and Hebrew scholars, it will be beyond the 
reach of those who are mere students. Will not both classes bear with us patient¬ 


ly until once the journal is fairly started? The consideration, aid and encourage¬ 
ment of all who are in any way interested in Semitic studies, is requested. 

The field which the journal is intended to occupy is a large one. Many depart¬ 
ments, and these quite distinct, are included. Articles on topics in all of these 
departments cannot be furnished at one time; even if it were possible to obtain 
them, there is not sufficient space. Care will be taken to introduce as great a 
variety as possible. Short articles or 44 Notes ” touching upon interesting and im¬ 
portant points will be a prominent feature. 

The number of pages will lie increased from twenty-four to thirty-two, and 
even to a greater number, as soon as the size of the subscription-list will seem to 

justify such an enlargement. 


The present will never be fully understood until the Orient be made to yield up 
her stores of ancient treasures. This is equally true of the moral and religious, 
as well as of the secular history of man. This explains the present activity of 
oriental scholars, in turning and overturning, unravelling and deciphering the 
records of the past. In the interests of this work, three new Journals for oriental 


study have come into existence within six months. In October. 1883, appeared 
the first number of LUerahir-BUttt flier Oricntalisehe Philologie, edited by Prof. l)r. 


Ernst Kuhn of Munich, aided by Johannes Klatt of Berlin. This Journal takes 
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up discussions of Oriental Languages in tlie broadest sense. In January, we 
received the first number of Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriftforsehung and Venrundte 
Gehiete, edited by Drs. Bezold and Ilommel, Privut-docenten in Munich, with the 
co-operation of Amiaud and Babelon of Paris, Lyon of Cambridge, and Pinches of 
London. This number contains articles by Schrader, Sayce, Guyard, Oppert and 
others. The intimate relationship between Assyrian and the other Semitic 
tongues and a strong corps of editors, bespeak a useful and profitable future 
for this Journal. Articles in both of these Journals are printed either in English, 
German, French, or Italian. 

In March, Hebraica ventures to claim recognition as a periodical with a definite 
end in view, with a distinct and important work to accomplish. It shrinks from a 
comparison with the others just mentioned, or with those older Journals of which 
Germany is rightly so proud. It would be judged by what it desires and hopes to 
be, rather than by what it is. But what department of study can show the insti¬ 
tution of three such Journals within six months ? 


The question of the Intermediate Syllable probably never before formed the sub¬ 
ject of an article. It may be inquired, why consider a matter of comparatively so 
small importance ? It may be answered that no question, however insignificant, 
is a matter of small importance, when accuracy is desired. No student of Hebrew 
has, in any sense, mastered that language who is unable to pronounce it correctly 
and without hesitation. But this is something no student can do, without a clear 
and intelligent understanding of the intermediate syllable . 
lie who pronounces qYt-lfi, and bYdh-gfcth has evidently made an 

I * 

incorrect pronunciation. Why is it not better to pronounce such words correctly, 
qH'lA, bY-dh'gli&th? It is true, some deny the existence of this syllable. We 
confess that the term intermediate is liable to be misunderstood, especially by 
beginners. Dr. Green defines the term clearly and is congjstent in his use of it, 
but many who study his grammar misinterpret his meaning. In l 20. 2. a the 
syllable is called intermediate , as “ being in strictness neither simple nor mixed, 
but partaking of the nature of both.’’ Everything in \ 22. a is in accordance 
with this. The term is used, therefore, not, as many suppose, to indicate the 
position of a certain syllable, but to indicate the nature. In many respects, the 
term half-open is preferable. The question has been asked us, what do the old 
Jewish grammarians say aland the so-called intermediate syllable? We have 
referred this question for answer in our next number to two learned Hebraists of 
Chicago, llabbi B. Felsenthal, and B. Douglass, Esq/ 


It seems certain that we are on the eve of a new era in Semitic studies. This 
is due, we believe, more to the prominence now being assumed by the Assyrian 
than to all other causes combined. Assyrian is to do for Semitic what the San¬ 
skrit has done, and is doing for Indo-Germanic. The work done by Bopp, Mueller. 
Williams, Whitney and many others, in the one family, is being done in the other 
family by Delitzsch, Ilaupt, Schrader, Sayce, Lyon, Pinches and others. But the 
field is a very broad one. There is a loud call for men to come forward and devote 
themselves to this study. Could a more attractive work present itself to the mind 
of one who really desired to accomplish something? Why is it that so many 
students are entirely satisfied to do over what has already l>een done many times 
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before V It is said, that the difficulties which one must overcome who would learn 
Assyrian are so many and so great that such work is entirely out of the question. 
This may have been true five years ago, but it is not to-day. With Prof. Ilaupt 
at Baltimore, Prof. Brown at New York, and Prof. Lyon at Cambridge, what better 
advantages could be desired V We are assured, moreover, by an eminent Assyri- 
ologist, that the language is not so difficult as it is popularly supposed to be. To 
a man well-acquainted with Hebrew, Assyrian is no more difficult than is the 
Hebrew to one, who, for the first time, takes up Hebrew. At our request Profes¬ 
sor Lyon has kindly furnished a list of books for those who desire to begin the 
study of Assyrian. Not all of these books need be purchased at once. The list 
includes the most valuable books yet published in this department. Why should 
not every well furnished public library, whether of college or city, purchase a set 
of these books, and thereby render it possible for some one to take hold of this 
study, who for lack of means would otherwise be prevented V 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 


1. How is the vowel u in the Htiph'lil of yy verbs to be explained ? G. 

The form apin is for aaprr- With this is to be compared 3t£^in f° r 
f rom X* opn) and □pin for oipn from □ip. in xnn, the origin of ^ 

it+v) is evident. In the case of Qp!)f7, i* h** 8 b^en suggested that QlpH, by 


( 


the transposition of *), becomes Dpin? an< * ^is □pin- It may be, however, that 

both verbs y'Jf and y"y merely follow the analogy of verbs V'f). The difficulty 
lies in the fact that while a of the Q&l, Ntph., and HIph, is heightened to a, and T 
of the Htph. to e, the u is lengthened to an unchangeable fi, rather than heightened 
to a changeable b. Unless some such explanation as the one given, which, in¬ 
deed, is only an expedient, is adopted, the u must be regarded as irregular, and 
may be compared with the i of the Htph., where in accordance with the laws of 
the language, we should have expected e. 


2 . On what principle is the Article prefixed to the construct Infinitive fiin? as 

in Gen. ii., 9, jnj pip njnn and jer. xxu., i6, ♦ns njrn s'n-sSn ? 

It being Understood that neither an Infinitive construct nor a noun in the con¬ 
struct state may receive the article, it may be said : 

1 ) That four times out of seven (1 Kgs. vii., 14; IIos. tv., 0 (twice); Dan. 
xii., •*) njri treated as an abstract verbal noun, and not as an Infinitive con¬ 
struct, receives the article according to Ges., 109. 8. c). Here may be compared 

(a) t!ie nominal form HVT which is also sometimes used as an Inf. (Ex. n., 4); 

*T ** 

and 

(h) the two cases of U Kgs. 19 and 2 Chron. ix., 18); the former case 

* * • * » 

* « 

, the Inf., may be used as a noun, njn the noun (cf. 
also rm Gen. xt.vi., 3) may be used as an Inf.; the latter showing the possibil- 

r •• 

ity of the V'£) Infinitive being used substantively. 

2) In Gen. n., 9, 17, where run is found not only with the article but also 


showing that while run 
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with a following noun in some manner dependent on it, it is insufficient to say eith- 

yyt definite 

(Gwen's Chrestomathy ), or (b) that this is one of twenty-five cases in which a noun 
in the construct state has the article ( Kalisch ), or (c) that Infinitive, has 

the article because U)t3 HJTl is regarded as one word (Keil). The true expla¬ 
nation is that nr* a verbal substantive, receives the article as expressing an 

abstract idea, and governs an object in the accusative just as the verb from w hich 
it is derived would do. Although the verbal nouns, having the form of an Inf., 
are found both with the article and with the accusative, but never w’itli both at 
the same time, njn. inasmuch as it is used as a substantive more than the other 

Infinitives, and receives in these texts (Gen. n., 9 and Jer. xxn., 16) a special em¬ 
phasis, not only as a noun has the article, but also as a verbal noun takes an 
accusative. 


er (a) that, contrary to the rule, has the article simply to make 


3. Is the use of ns as the sign of the definite object constant or somewhat 

• • 

variable V McC. 

In answer to this question it may be said: 1) JIN necessary only with pro¬ 
nominal suffixes where they must be separate from the verb; (2) its use with nouns, 
is variable, being used more commonly before names of persons than of things; 
3) it is used much more rarely in poetry than in prose, and in the earlier literature 
than in the later. The fullest treatment of the particle will be found in Ew'ald’s 
Hebrew Syntax, pp. 36-39. 

4. What is the force of the construct state in Ps - cxxi., 5? 

C. C. II. 

Compare the same phrase in Judg. xx., 16; 2 Sam. xx., 9. The exact force of 
this case is expressed in English by a noun and an adjective, thy right hand ; e. g. 
fWTl pi{^ the right leg; pjy aW the light eyes , 1 Sam. xi., 2. The relation 

is the explicative or appositional, Gee. 114. 3, 116. 5; Mueller , 79; Evald, p. 88. 


•!* NOTICES.-* 


DELITZSCH’S HEBREW AND ASSYRIAN.* 

This book is a reprint of seven articles printed in the Athencnnn, May-August, 
1883. The purpose of the book is a definite one, viz., to show’ that not from Arabic, 
as hitherto, but from Assyrian, must be obtained the assistance needed in explain¬ 
ing (l) many Old Testament passages which have not yet been settled; (2) many 
single words, sucb as the names of certain animals referred to in the Levitical law, 
the names of plants, nouns and verbs of rare occurrence, and even verbs of com¬ 
mon use, some of which have several derivatives; (3) some grammatical questions. 
It is claimed that the value of Arabic, for Hebrew lexicography, has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that Assyriology is actually inaugurating a new era in this depart- 

* The Hebrew Ijcrnguaye, viewed in the light of Assyrian Research. By D«. Fkkderic Dk- 
i.itzsch. Professor of Assyriology in the University of Leipzig. London: Williams & Norgnte. 
7! *x5. Pp. XII., 71. Price, 91.SB. 
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ment. The reasons urged why Assyrian ought to be, and indeed is, more valuable, 
arc (1) the fact that the Babylonian and Hebrew peoples at one time dwelt together 
in long continued and close intercourse, and (2) the fact that the Assyrian and 
Hebrew literature were co-existent, while Arabic literature dates only from the 
seventh century of our era. Without entering into any criticism of the book we 
cite, for the information of those students whose attention has not been called to 
this subject, a few of the many examples presented: (1) (Pt. *?nj) is usually 

explained by the Arabic to drink , hence to give to drink, lead to water , bad, 
guide. Assyriology shows that it is a synonym of TO") l* e down , and rru rest, of., 
in view of this, Ps. xxiii., 2, and 2 Chron. xxxu., 22 with 1 Chron. xxn., 18. (2) 
0*0 or DO (Job xxxix., 9-10) is neither (a) unicorn (cf. Ps. XXII., 21), nor (b) a 


• « 


kind of antelope (last two editions of Gesenius), nor (c) buffalo (Ges.), but is (cf) 
the Assyrian rimu, a strong-horned, fierce-looking wild bull, skilled in climbing 
mountains, and whose colossal and formidable likeness was placed by the Assyrian 
kings, before the entrance of their palaces to ward off and terrify the approaching 
enemy/' (3) |D f J is not the budding-month (cf. bud,flower), but = the Assyrian 

nisatiu, the starting month , cf. depart . (4) m whence |nrr father-in-law, 

is not from the Arabic meaning to cut, cut into (Ges. 8th ed.), the father-in-law 
gaining entrance to another family, but from Assyrian hatanu, to surround , protect , 
help, support; the parents-:n-law, according to this, being those who support the 

young family. Cf. QH father-in-law, mother-in-law, from non surround , 


T T 


protect , whence also POTT wall. (5) is not from an Arabic root mean¬ 

ing to be small, sick (Ges. 8th ed.), but is the same as the Assyrian senu, from a 
root which is synonymous writh to be good , kind , the flock being so called be¬ 
cause of the tameness and gentleness of the animals composing it. (H) i* 


from a root 


T T 


nn build, beget , and is the same as 70 son from while non** 

T T I ‘ %T T T T* : 

is the cultivated ground. (7) ON mother, noa cubit, and noa nation , are from 


* • 


an Assyrian root meaning be wide, whence ummu (— DNb die womb, a roomv re 

* • • * 

eeptaele for the child, mother; ammatu (= now, width, length, etil*it; ummu ( 

T ~ 

ns&), nation , a vast or numerous body of men. Space forbids the insertion of 

T \ 

other examples. Professor Delitzseh has completed a Hebrew dictionary along 
with his Assyrian dictionary, but is uncertain whether he shall publish it at once. 


LEHRBITCH DER NECHEBRAEISCHEN SPRACHE.* 


We have before us only the Prospectus of this volume from which we gather the 
following facts. To do thorough work in the study of post-biblical literature is 
rendered possible only by having a knowledge of the variations of the modern from 
the post-biblical Hebrew. No good assistance in this department of study has been 
furnished. Nor has there existed any bibliography of the subject such as would ho 
of service to a Christian student. For a long time, Dr. Strack has been intending 
to supply the demand by furnishing a text-book which should serve both as a gram¬ 
mar and as a reading-book. The prominence which the study of liabbiniea has 


* Lehrlmeh der Xcuhebraeischen Spraehe und Literatur , von Hermann L. Strack und Caro 
Sikofried. I. (irammatik der Neuhebraeisehen Sprache, Carl Siegfried; II. Abriss der 
Xeuhebraeischen Literatur, Hermann L. Strack. Karlsruhe und Leipzig: If . Renthrr . 
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recently assumed in the German Universities has compelled a more speedy com¬ 
pletion of the book than was originally proposed. At the request of I)r. Strack. 
therefore, Carl .Siegfried has prepared in accordance with a general outline furnish¬ 
ed, the grammatical portion of this volume. Dr. Strack s work in the literature of 
the department is intended to give a general survey of the most important writings 
and to furnish the student a motive and basis for still further study. Only a few 
articles that appear in Journals have been included in the list. Tf the undertaking 
meets with favor Dr. Strack promises to enlarge this second part into a small vol¬ 
ume. A third part which is yet to follow will contain a Chrestomathy, Vocabulary, 
and a list of the most important abbreviations. The preface c 



with the 

expression of a hope that by means of this volume the study of Jewish literature, 
in many respects so important, which in Buxtorf s time was zealously pursued, and 
has produced rich fruits, may bloom into a rich ‘and vigorous life. 


B ALLIN’S HEBREW GRAMMAR.* 


The noteworthy feature of this grammar is the fact that the “ Exercises," Eng¬ 
lish into Hebrew as well as Hebrew into English, consist almost entirely of phrases 
and sentences taken from the Bible. This is certainly a better plan than that of 
manufacturing short meaningless clauses, adopted in many grammars; but it is in 
many respects impracticable. We do not believe that the ordinary student will be 
able to do satisfactory work with this grammar. The principles are stated in a 
confusing and disconnected manner. There is no uniformity of statement, and no 
continual reference, as there should be,to the great underlying laws of the language, 
which govern the inflection throughout. Numerous instances might be selected of 
faulty, misleading and even incorrect statements. One will suffice: 123. In verbs 

having one of the letters 3, A T 3. a or in the root, those letters take dagesh 

/cne when preceded by a silent sliSva, excepting:— (a) In the construct infinitive 

• • 

Kal with the prefixes 3, 3, as : (A) verbs with the aspirate as the 

• • • * 

• • 

third radical never take a dagesh lent in it. as ’303. 13rO." Hero (1) the Sh'va 

• • 

is not silent but vocal, and (2) such a statement as (6), the only reference to this 
peculiarity of the Imperative, is manifestly inaccurate and insufficient. 

With every sentence in the Exercises, there is given the book, chapter and verse 
of the Bible in which this is found. This, it seems, would be sufficient to render 
the Exercises, valuable though they are, of little service to the learner. It is 
better to place the ‘‘key ” to grammatical exercises only in the hands of teachers. 
The typography is accurate, and the book itself is a model of beauty so far as ex¬ 
ecution and arrangement go. It is an interesting fact that it is prepared by a 
sister and a brother. 
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The American Institute of Hebrew will 
conduct three Schools for the study of Hebrew 
during the summer of 1884. These will be 
held as follows:— 

' j riV 1 — /Js ’* ■- jr- */* 

I. The Chicago School of Hebrew, 

I m, * r f 4 ' % JV * # 

at Morgan Park, near Chicago, Ill., July 1-80. 

II, The Chautauqua School of Hebrew, 

at Chautauqua, X. Y., July 22-August 19. 

III. The Worcester School of Hebrew, 

at Worcester, Mass., August o-September 2. 


In each School, there will be organized four 
regular classes,—Elementary, Intermediate, 
Progressive, and Advanced, besides classes 
for translating at sight, and special classes 
for the study of Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, etc, 
For a pamphlet giving a full description of 
the work of each regular and each special 
class, and information concerning boarding, 
expenses, etc., address the Principal, 

' WILLIAM R. HARPER, Pn. D., 



Mono an" Pa UK. near Chicago. III. 
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A PHffiNICIAN INSCRIPTION IN NEW YORK. 


By Isaac H. Hall, Pn. D., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The most important of the Phoenician inscriptions in the di Cesnola collection, 
in New York, like most of the others on marble in the same collection, came 
from a temple on a tongue of land between the salines and the sea, south-west of 
the modern Marina or Scala of Lamaca. The temple was dedicated, as appears 
from the inscriptions, to a deity named Eshmun-Melqarth, or Esculapius-IIercu- 
les; probably identical with the Greek Palremon or the. Roman Portumnus or 
Portumus. Not far away was a temple to Artemis Paralia, or Diana of the sea¬ 
shore, which may call to mind the story of Iphigenia as priestess of Artemis 
among the Taurians. The date of this inscription, like that of most of the rest, 
is in the fourth century B. C. This inscription lias been published before, but 
always imperfectly or incorrectly, by Rodiger in Monatsbericht tier Koniglich 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenscha/len zu Berlin , for May, 1870; by Schroder 
in same for May, 1872 ; and by Renan in Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. It 
originally consisted of eight lines ; and almost all the lacunae may easily be filled. 
The following is its transliteration in Hebrew letters, putting letters supplied in 
brackets: 

tfrrDfl 'ptii • • • • ruePi 

p ‘7HN1 TO 1*70 
1 TO “1*70 fnofroi 

tPN IN II nmo *7[HN] 

[?tf7N -OP tODTI fn»] 

rap] p mp^D-op 

[putfr ’JIN 1 ? f)CT7] 

[TflTpfrDJOB'W 

In English: “ In the year .... of king Pumiathon king of Citium and Idalium, 
son of Melekyathon king of Citium and Idalium, these [are] two offerings which the 
god’s (?) servant ’Ebedmelqarth son of [’Ebed-] Resheph gave and dedicated to his 
Lord, to the Lord Eshmun-Melqarth.” 

The first line is supplied from the matter of other inscriptions and the neces- 
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sity of the case; and the supplied matter is justified by the few strokes which 
remain of the letters of that line. The other matter to be supplied is obvious, 
till we come to the end of line five. At first the appeared to be the last letter of 
the line, and the natural supply suggested was making the word mean “ of 
his (or, my) Lord.” But a ^ is there, plainly; which requires, apparently, 

or or either of which is good in Phoenician ; but the middle one of 

the three would be plural. In the last line there was room for the common close 
of such inscriptions; and it may have been there. It would be “ May he 

bless.” The word supplied at the end of line six may be said to be uncertain; 
but it was some word of composition with the following {"JCITI* This last word, 

alone, is an epithet of Apollo. Several different words enter into composition 

with it to form proper names. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add here that *_is 

a suffix of the third person in Phoenician, as well as of the first. The tenor of 
this inscription, standing by itself, may make it doubtful whether it is to be con¬ 
sidered first person or third; but test cases of the sort show it generally to be of 
the third; and as such it gives the better sense here. 

Concerning the first line, I have observed that the day and month are not 
uniformly given, in addition to the year of the sovereign’s reign, when the 
inscription (as here) records the offering of a private person. There was evi¬ 
dently no room for the day and the month in the line ; while as above supplied, 
the number of letters tallies well with that of the other lines severally. 


THE PSALMS WITH THEIB SUPERSCRIPTIONS, 

Including Kind of Poem, Author, and Musical Directions, with some 

remarks on these. 

By Barnard C. Taylor. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Upland, Pa. 


No. of Ps. 


Kind. 


Author. 


Pss. 1. and 2. No notes. 

Ps. 3. 


% 4 


b 4 


4 4 


4 4 


4 4 


4 4 


44 


4 4 


4 4 


4 4 


4 4 


Tioro 


44 


44 


pW 

Tiara 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. No notes. 

11 . 

12 . Tiara 

13. 

14. 

15. 


in 1 ? 


44 


4 


4 * 


4 4 


4 4 


4 i 


44 


4 k 


4 k 


4 b 


44 


BOOK I. 


rrtxh 


4 4 


4; 


44 


4 k 


b 4 


44 


b 4 


4 4 


44 


Musical Directions. 


fTO (9-3, 5, 9.) 


4 4 


nf7*njrr*»e 

rwoff rrty ruua 


(9-3, 5.) 


rwurrty 

p 1 ? me-ty 


fro (i8-6.) 


44 


(21-17, 21.) 


/vyoBrrty 


* The figures give No. of verses in Ps. and verses that end with T?D* 
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No. 

Of P8. 

Kind. 

Author. 

Ps. 

16. 

□nao 

nn 1 ? 

44 

17. 

n^sn 

4 4 

44 

18. 


44 

44 

19. 

TOO 

ih 

44 

20. 

44 

44 

44 

21. 

4 4 

44 

44 

22. 

44 

44 

4 4 

23. 

44 

4 4 

4 4 

24. 

44 

44 

44 

25. 


44 

44 

26. 


44 

4 4 

27. 


44 

44 

28. 


44 

44 

t 

29. 

44 

44 

44 

30. 

44 

44 

• 

4 4 

31. 

44 

44 

4% 

32. 

•ya^o 

44 

44 

33. 



* 4 

34. 


44 

44 

35. 


44 

44 

36. 


4b 

44 

37. 


44 

44 

38. 

TOO 

4 4 

4 4 

39. 

44 

4 4 

44 

40. 

44 

44 


Musical Directions. 



cyan najn Ttr> 


14 


44 


(11-4, 5, 7.) 


•yarn 1 ? 

nrrr 1 ? 



j ‘yae'o mp-oa 1 ? 

“ 44. “ 

4 ‘ 45. 

“ 40. 4 * 

“ 47. TIOID 

44 48. “ TP 44 

44 49. 


44 

50. 

44 

*P*Z 

44 

51. 

44 

TVf? 

44 

52. 

•ya^o 

4. 

44 

53. 

44 

44 

44 

54. 

44 

4* 

44 

55. 

44 

4 t 

44 

56. 

□nao 

44 

44 

57. 

44 

44 

44 

58. 

44 

44 

44 

59. 

44 

44 

44 

60. 

“ mV? “ 

44 

61. 


44 


BOOK II. 

mxh 

“ rf?D (27-9.) 

“ DDPP-ty 
“ tp msty-ty “ (12-4,8,12.) 

“ “ (10-4.) 

44 (15-9.) 

44 (21-14,16.) 

“ (23-6.) 

44 

“ “ (11-5,7.) 

rbrrafty 

“ nrjua “ 0-5.) 

nyjua u (24-8,20.) 

□♦pm ti?x nri’-ty 
nntrn-'ae rno (12-4,7.) 
nrnrn-TN 

“ nnerrw “ (is-e, 14.) 

nny jtro-ty “ (u-e.) 

“ nyjj-ty “ 0-5.) 
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No. of Ps. 

Kind. 

Author. 

Hebraica. 

Musical Directions. 

Ps. 62. 

TOO 

in*? 

mao*? pmn-ty n*?D ( 13 - 5 . 9 .) 

“ 63. 

t » 

hi 

kl 64. 

it 

ti 

it 

44 65. 

tt 

nr “ 

tt 

“ 66. 

tt 

it 

“ “ (20-1,7,15.) 

44 67. 

hi 

it 

nj’jua “ ( 8 - 2 , 6 .) 

“ 68. 

tt 

tt tt 

“ “ (36-8,20,33.) 

44 69. 


tt 

“ oonr-ty 

44 70. 


tt 

“ narrr? 

44 71. 

44 72. 

Ps. 73. 

noro 

noPrP 

tlDN 1 ? 

BOOK III. 

44 74. 

*?’aro 

" tt 

nfjo 1 ? nnrn-pN .T?d 01 - 4 .) 

44 75. 

noro 

nr “ 

44 76. 

tt 

tt tt 

“ nwja “ 03 - 4 , 10 .) 

44 77. 

it 

tt 

“ pnil’-7y “ (21-4,10,16.) 

44 78. 

*?’aro 

11 

44 79. 

noro 

t. 

“ mij? Dorr-Px 

44 80. 

tt 

tt 

44 81. 


• 

it 

“ nrun-Py “ <17-8.) 

44 82. 

it 

th 

“ ( 8 - 2 .) 

44 83. 

44 

“ (19-9.) 

44 84. 

tt 

mp-oa'? 

1 tt 

“ mun-ty “ (13-5,9.) 

44 85. 

tt 

“ “ (14-3.) 

44 86. 

rrPsn 

in'? 


44 87. 

noro nr mp-or? “ (7-3,6.) 

44 88. | 

tt 

P’aro 

tt f tt 

fon 1 ? 

. , , (“ (19-8,11.) 

nujfr nPrro-Py * 

44 89. 

P’oro 

fil’K*? 

rf?D (53-5,38,46,49.) 

Ps. 90. 

,T?an 

nro 1 ? 

BOOK IV. 

44 91. 

44 92. 

No notes. 

nr noro 

rorn dv*? 


44 93—97. No notes. 

“ 98. TOO 

44 99. No notes. 

“ ioo. min 1 ? "noro 

“ ioi. too in'? 

“ io2. rf?on 

“ 103. 1117 

44 104—106. No notes. 

BOOK V. 

Ps. 107. No notes. 

“ io8. too nr in 1 ? 

u io 9 . ioo “ mno^ 
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No. of Ps. Kind. Author. 

F S . i io. -noro in'? 

44 111—119. No notes. 

“ iao.nV?yan "w 

“ 121. rvbyti? 

“. 122-134. rntyon tjt 

“ (122,124,131,133. in'?) 

“ ( 127 . ncfreft) 

44 135—137. No notes. 

“ i38. in 1 ? 

“ i39. norn 



“ 141. 

“ 142. ^’O^O 

41 U3. "noro 

44 144. 

“ 145. rfTpin 
44 146—150. No notes. 


Musical Directions. 


mao*? 

“ n*?D (14-4,6,9.) 

n*?D (i2-6.) 


Let me call attention to some of the facts presented in this table. And first it 
will be noticed that in Book I., containing forty-one psalms, the term oc¬ 

curs but once, rfrsn once, oroo once, once, (the only time in the whole 
collection) while occurs twenty-two times. But four of these psalms are 

without any notes, and these only are anonymous, the other thirty-seven being 
ascribed to David. pftJJO 4 ? is prefixed to nineteen. Other notes are prefixed to 
nine, indicating the time, instrument, kind of voices or occasion to which the 
psalm was adapted. The term occurs in eight. 

In the 2nd Book, containing thirty psalms (counting the 42nd and 43rd as one) 
the first three are termed the next n °t named (except the term *V£JJ), the 

next five termed the next four then five oroo. one not named, 

then seven or "llOfO* the last four not named. 

The first seven are ascribed to the sons of Korah, the next to Asaph, and the 
rest to David except the last to Solomon (?) and three anonymous. 

is prefixed to all but five. Fifteen have other notes prefixed indicating 
the tune, &c. 

The term jY?D occurs in seventeen of the thirty. 

In the 3rd Book, containing seventeen psalms, the term occurs twelve 

times, rf?s n once, *?OC'D three times and once in the double title of the 88th 
psalm. The first eleven are ascribed to Asaph, then two to the sons of Korah, one 
to David, two more to the sons of Korah, and the last to Ethan. None are anony¬ 
mous. nif JO 1 ? is prefixedjto eight. Seven have other notes indicating tune, «fcc. 
The term fY?D occurs in eleven. 

In the 4th Book, containing seventeen psalms, the term n*7£)fi is given to two, 

to four, while eleven are not named. One is ascribed to Moses, two to Da¬ 
vid and the rest are anonymous. No other musical directions occur. 

In the 5th Book, containing’forty-four psalms, the term "flOfO is given to seven, 

Vatro to one > rfrrrn to one T£J* .to fifteen, the remaining twenty 

not named. Fifteen are ascribed to David, (three of these occurring together in 
one group, and eight in another), and one to Solomon. The other twenty-eight are 
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anonymous. f|Jf JO*? * 8 only prefixed to three, and Jl^D occurs in but two, no 
other musical notes appear. 

Now it will be observed that in the 4th and 5th Books, containing fifty-one 
psalms, there are no directions for the choir whatever except with four psalms, 
and these are Davidic. While of the first eighty-nine psalms sixty-five have such 
directions. If, as is claimed by some, the collection of psalms was especially* ar¬ 
ranged for the Second Temple, why do we not find the most choice notes with the 
later psalms? 

The way in which they occur clearly indicates a more elaborate service of song 
with the former Temple. And this corroborates the statements found in Chron¬ 
icles. 

It seems certain that these “ notes ” were not added by some late editor, but 
have been retained as they were found with the various psalms when they were 
put in their present form. 

The occurrence of “ notes ” with only the four psalms in the 4th and 5th Books, 
tends to confirm the genuineness of their ascription to David. And the fact that 
there are some of David’s writing in the later Books renders it probable that all 
ascribed to him were written by him. Of course internal proof may contradict 
this probability. 

The question then arises: IIow is it that we find Davidic psalms in the last 
Book? And this suggests the future question : When were the psalms arranged 
in the five Books as we have them? There are different answers to this 
question. One view is that the 1st Book was collected about the time of David, 
the second in the days of Hezekiah, when the collector thought he had all the Da¬ 
vidic psalms, the 3rd probably in the days of Josiali, and the 4th and 5th after the 
Exile. But the question arises: How were Davidic psalms preserved (especially 
if unknown), during nearly 600 years, apart from the book or books of Psalms? 
The reply by some is that these are not David’s writings. This reply, however, 
is only necessitated by the theory of gradual collection. Others say there was no 
attempt to produce a collection for the Temple service till after the Exile, and 
then the collection was made from earlier smaller collections. The musical notes, 
however, point clearly to the service of the first Temple. 

Taking into consideration all the facts, is there no more in favor of the view 
that the psalms were put in their present form and divisions, near the’close of the 
period of the production of the Psalms, and that the collector rearranged collec¬ 
tions used in the first Temple and added psalms not before collected I In favor of 
this view could be urged the classification according to author, kind of psalm, use 
of the Divine name, and chronology. Whatever view is taken, it is evident that 
no one principle of classification has been followed. 

Without entering into a discussion of the manner of collecting and arranging, I 
would especially urge the proof furnished by the “ choir notes ” that the use of the 
psalms prevailed in the first Temple. And this fact may further help us in deter¬ 
mining to what extent the Hebrew writings generally were collected, and in what 
esteem they were held before the Exile. 

I would call attention to the figures in the table with the word which 

show the number of verses in the psalm and the verses which end with n*?D* It 
will be observed that in four psalms the term appears at the end of the psalm. 
Will its position help us to determine whether it means “ to rest” or u repeat” or 
“ let the instruments strike up,” u let the song rise higher,” or disprove all of 
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these meanings? In no psalm does it occur more than three times except in the 
eighty-ninth, where it occurs four times. One certain thing about it is that it is 
so ancient that nothing certain'can be determined as to its significance. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW AND ASSYRIAN PHILOLOGY. 

By Dr. K. Kohler. 

New York City. 


1. VQfo = the cock. This is the Rabbinical explanation of Job xxxviii., 36, 

• • • - 
• * 

which Delitzsch in his excellent commentary on Job, p. 468, adopts in preference 
to any other. He derives the name from HDD == discern, see, hence u the mom- 
ing-seer.” The Arabic word thukhai = cock connects, says Delitzsch, rather 
with the root to bs strong, reminding of = man, another Rab¬ 

binical (and Syrian) name for cock. As to the latter, I do not venture to bring in 
the Hindoo name 1 Kgs. x., 22 = peacock for comparison. But it is remark¬ 
able that the word sikkim occurs in the Izdubar legends. In Smith’s Chal¬ 

dean Account of Genesis p. 184, the 12th and 13th line of the first fragment is 
given thus: “ The spirits of Erecli Suburi turned to Sikkim and went out in com¬ 
panies.” This corresponds to the preceding verse : “ The gods turned to flies and 
flew away in droves.” In Sayce’s second edition of Smith’s Genesis, however, I find 
on p. 193 the word sikkim (which Fr. Delitzsch has also in his German edition) 
translated with cocks. 

That the k ‘the spirits ” stood in close relation to cocks in Oriental and 
Occidental mythology, is known to all those versed in the subject. The Rabbis, 
see Talmud Berachoth 6* and 7% believe the spirits had cock's legs and their pres¬ 
ence could be ascertained through cocks. 

2 . pf Ps. l., 11, corresponding to the preceding * s translated 

all that moves about, roams on the fields. A Rabbinical tradition in Midrash 
Rabba Leviticus Par. XXII. takes Pf as a gigantic bird, large enough to obscure 
the sun by its wings, which occupies the same position among the birds as the 
Leviathan among the fishes and the Behemoth among the wild beasts. That the 

and niOHD are mythical animals, and not the common Crocodile and the 

Walrus, would have been admitted long ago but for the theological bias prevail¬ 
ing in Biblical philology. A striking parallel to the Leviathan of Job and the 
Psalmist is offered in the Crocodile Maco son of Set of the Egyptian Ritual of 
the Dead XXXI. and XXXII. (quoted in Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic p. 97) and 
in the Dragon Tihamat, the scaly monster 2pp) with which Bel Marduk fights at 
the time of the creation. The Egyption derivation of Behemoth was exploded long 
ago, but our conservative professors of Hebrew still adhere to it as to any other 
dogma. Let one read the description of the Leviathan in Job and that of Mid - 
gardes worm in Xorse Mythology (Anderson p. 99) and he will perhaps find the 
poetry to come nearer the truth than reality does. But to return to our mythical 
giant-bird Ziz —Pf, I think it is the same mentioned in Assyrian Mythology as the 
divine bird Zu (cf. Sayce ed. of Smith’s Chaldean Genesis p. 122 f. where this 
storm-bird Zu is identified with the Arabian Roc and the Chinese storm-bird 
“ which in flying obscures the sun ”). About this divine bird Zu we are told that 
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“he went out as the god Ungal Turda to a remote mountain far away from all 
habitation to become a storm-bird (see Lenormant’s Magic, Germ. ed. p. 128), and 
the story reminds one vividly of the Persian hitnurgh [and the bird Kamek, 
(probably Simurgh the correct reading Spiegel Eran. Alterthumsk. III. p. 561), 
which also 44 obscures the sun with its wings ”]. The Simurgh or 44 giant-bird ” is, 
like Zu, endowed with the miraculous powers of restoring life and health, and 
many of the Oriental and Occidental legends about life-restoring powers possess¬ 
ed by great magicians like Virgil, Faust, Maimonides, Theophrastus can be traced 
back to the Zu-Simurgh legend. I refer here to H. Petermann’s 44 Reisen im 
Orient II. 106-109, Legends of the Mandeans,” which collection of folk tales 
seems to have escaped the notice of C. R. Conder in his recent most instructive 
work on Jleth and Moab in his treatment of the Zir (Sal) legends on pp. 356-362. 
There can be little doubt, also* that the Rabbinical legend of the big egg of Bar 
Yochni ♦J3V “13 HITS which in breaking inundated sixty cities and felled three 
hundred cedar trees (Bechoroth 57*>) belongs to the same class. Compare Hygrin’s 
Fables 197 44 The Egg of Venus” (Davkina = V). 

In what connection this bird Zu stands to the nest of precious stones 44 in the 
forest of the Gods,” mentioned in table IX. of the Izdubar legend, I do not 
venture to express any opinion, but that the Cherub in Ezekiel xxvm. 44 the bird 
on the mountain of the gods who walks in the midst of stones of fire and all kinds 
of precious stones” must also be reckoned among this class of mythical storm- 
birds is certain (see Cheyne Isa. i., 36-37 and ii., 272 f.). The son and the kin¬ 
dred spirits of the god Ungal Turda or Zu, and of Marduk were, indeed, the 
guardians of the precious stones in the bowels of the earth. 

The relation of the Prometheus legend to the Zu bird and his wife 44 the god¬ 
dess of perfumes,” Sayce has hinted at in his Babylonian Literature p. 40. 

3. |"TXn an d TTH are generally explained as simple interjections for which a 

T V T •• 

derivation is deemed unnecessary. A deeper examination into such words has. 
however, disclosed the fact that these, too, were originally regularly articulated 
words, and this rule applies to our two w r ords as well. They were originally used 
as exclamations of woe at the mourning over Tammuz (= Adonis) and the full 
words were: rtK ♦in and in in “ Woe oh brother! Woe oh friend !” Thus the 

T 

passage in Jer. xxn., 18 has been happily explained by the weeping of Isthar and 
Kharimat over the dead Tammuz their husband and brother (Chaldean Genesis 
p. 246 f.), and these lively airs gradually became popular exclamations. Compare 
the exact parallel offered by the Egyptian Maneros and the Phoenician Ailinos 

’in) song derived from the lamentations of Isis and Nephthys over Osiris 
and from the Adonis festivals in Greece. 

4. Many Cabbalistic ideas can now be directly traced back to Chaldea, as e. g. 

the nlS^D, the evil incrustations of impure and malign spirits which can be dis- 

' I: 

pelled by magic spells of holy names (see Delitzsch's Chaldean Genesis p. 295 and 
Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, Germ. ed. p. 75); the warding off of evil by holy 
things (idols) placed at the entrance of houses, the exact parallel to Bible texts put 
at the Jewish door posts HOfO* and magic texts with knots fastened to the 
body or garments like the phylacteries an< ^ the knots of the 

fringes of J"VW (compare Lenormant’s Magic and Sorcery p. 45 f). Even the 
sacred name with its magical powers is already a secret of the god Hea or Maruduk 
whose weapon of fifty heads, the murderous weapon of Anu, the god of heaven, 
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“ the bow of lightning" with which Anu, or he, dispels the evil spirits, the sun of 
“ fifty faces ” annihilates all hostile powers, (Chaldean Genesis p. 86 f). He commu¬ 
nicated the names of the fifty gods to men in order to exorcise the demoniacal 
powers (eodem p. 79). 

5. The word JpN used in oaths, appears from the Assyrian to have been a real 

incantation or invocation, and not merely an assertion like “yes” or “true.” And 
this throws a certain light on the Amen , Amen which the woman tried for jealousy 
had to speak at the ordeal (Num. v., 22). To the custom of drinking charmed 
water as a trial compare the modem practice of the Arabs in Conder’s Beth and 
Moab, p. 343, and the old Chaldean or Accadian practice, Lenormant’s Magic, p. 72. 

6 . A parallel to the angels which pull the sun along the heavens in his going 
in and out mentioned in Midrash Yalkut to Ps. xix. is found in Lenormant’s 
Chaldaische Magie p. 187. 

7. The name Zikkurat rniDf for pyramidal tow’ers in Assyria and Babylonia 

offers, I think, the explanation of the Biblical the pyramidal form of the 

t t : * 

smoke of the incense on the altar. It is perhaps not going too far to derive the 

word = record, like = name from XO£J^ = high place, and = prom- 

* # • • • « • * » * 

• T » 

inence, in which sense the word XrVTDt “ head of Jordan,” “ head of Euphrates,” 

t : • 

occurs in the Talmud, and not from progeny which preserves the “ memory ” 

"or or Tor, the male. 

T T 

8 . I close with the question whether the Assyrian word Surubat = might, in 

k 

Smith’s History of Sennacherib, offers a clue to the curious name Sarbath Sarbani 
El, under which title the Maccabean history has come down to us according to 
the words of Origen ? 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW SYNONOMY. 

By Rev. P. A. Nordell, 

New London, Conn. 




We encounter here a group of synonymes expressing the general notion of 
power. To discriminate them sharply from one another is not easy. The He¬ 
brew WTiters themselves did not always mark the distinctions accurately, for 
we often find them using one or another with no apparent reason for the choice. 
Nor in general have these distinctions been noted in ancient translations. With 
the exception of |"0> which the Septuagint almost invariably renders iff*/*, no 


fixed rules seem to have been observed in translating these words into either 
Greek or Latin. Perhaps it would be unreasonable to expect accurate dis¬ 
criminations in an ancient tongue, since even in modem languages the corres¬ 
ponding terms are continually blending in signification and interchanging in 
usage. 

from the unused radical which means primarily to breathe, derives 

its meaning of power from the hard breathing, the panting, occasioned by the 
expenditure of power, by that which is done anhelatns ictibus . This meaning 
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appears clearly in n* the working one’s self weary, hence fatigue, trouble, 

sorrow. From the supposed analogy of newly broken land yielding its richest 
strength to the first crop, V* became a poetical designation of procreative 

force and its first fruits, Gen. xlix., 3. The signification of power develops in 


V* 


as in 


n* the further signification of substance, riches,—that which is 


obtained by the exertion of power; in the same manner the German “Vermo- 
gen” designates both ability and property. 

In the conception of power springs from the primary reference of its 

t : 

root “OJ to the act of binding, making fast, compressing, which is also the 
sense of the Arab. Like it points to the outward manifestation of 

power rather than to its inward possession. n*T|3i differs from however, 

in that while the latter looks more to the exercise of physical or personal 
strength (Job xl., 16, Isa. xl., 29), the former looks to the putting forth of 
power in its largest sense. But mUJ, ^e Kfdroc, while referring originally 

lily strength, soon abandons this restricted notion, and passes into the 


to 




broader conception of self-asserting might, rule, or lordship,—from power to 
might, from to dwaorda. This last, accordingly, is its most frequent 

rendering in the Septuagint. Hence fTTOJ becomes pre-eminently the designa¬ 
tion of divine, or royal autocratic power, which is able to execute its purposes, 
and to vindicate itself against opposition. In post-biblical Hebrew God himself 
is called simply tbe Almighty, whose creative and sustaining power 

is manifested throughout the universe (cf. Levy’s Neu-hebr. u. chald. Worterb.). 
Traces of this usage are found even in the Hew Testament, as in Matt, xxvi., 
24. The use of the plural HTTOJ? like the Syr. to designate the 

mighty‘works of God, or miracles in their positive aspect, follows naturally 
from preceding usages. 

Unlike HTOJ? which in every signification points to the manifestation of 
power, H3 represents power as quiescent, latent. The former is dynamic and 


extensive, the latter static and intensive. This conception springs doubtless 
from the primary meaning juicy , mairowy (Fiirst), hence full of life, and of the 
robust strength which accompanies fullness and freshness of life. Thus the 
Psalmist (xxn., 16) exclaims, “My strength, CD? is dried up like a potsherd;” 

and Job (xxi., 24), enumerating evidences of strength, speaks of the breasts 
being full of milk, and the bones moistened with marrow. The proper equiv¬ 
alent of ro, therefore, is strength, tax i'c\ robur, inherent capacity of power, 
whether of body (Jud. xvi., 5, and so in most instances), or of mind (Prov. 
xxiv., 5, Dan. i., 5). Hence also the Rabbins designated the five senses of man 
QIXDty mm3 Tl? and vegetative power as niTOX ("713 (Nork's Hebr., chald. 

t t : v t * : - 

u. rabbin. Worterb.). These inward and outward aspects of power are clearly 

discriminated in 1 Chron. xxix., 12. maxi ro “po (and also in Septuagint 

taxis k. dwaareta and in the Vulg. virtus etpotentia), where f"J3 covers merely the 
idea of passive, indwelling power, and fni3J conveys the notion of sovereign 
power actively manifested in authority and dominion. Both terms are equally 
appropriate in denoting the almighty power of God, considered from different 
points of view. Even in such a passage as Jer. x., 12, where the creation of 
the earth is ascribed to the ro of God, the reference is chiefly to that inher¬ 
ent omnipotence of which creation is the external evidence. 
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another term for power, is from of which the root Arab. 

has the primary meaning to make fast or secure. From this arises the kin¬ 
dred notion of strength; more especially strength divine (1 Chron. xvi., 11), 
human (Ezek. xxx., 6), or brute (Job xli. 22 [14]), employed for offensive ar de - 
fensive purposes . As a fitting and frequent designation of divine power, it not 
only embraces |"JD and moj in their inward and outward aspects of power, 
but adds to these its own peculiar shade of significance. w is not simply 
mm God’s sovereign might, but this might actively enlisted in behalf of 
the poor and oppressed who cry unto him for help (Ps. lxvi., 3); it is not 
simply |7D* God’s inherent strength, but this strenght viewed as a secure re¬ 
fuge, an impregnable bulwark against every foe who threatens the welfare of 
God’s people (Ps. xxvm., 7): Even in Ps. vm., 2 (3) has the signification 
of bulwark, defense, which God has created out of the mouth of babes. 

There is a number of words which, like mm, derive their signification 
of power from the sense of tying fast, binding together, girding tightly. This 
meaning always proceeds from the primary idea of turning, encircling, wind¬ 
ing. Hence these words, ^*|7> plfh JlDfll are to be distinguished from each 

• - I | T : 

other only as in actual usage they pass into various significations wherein the 
conception of power still remains central and controlling. Thus from ‘m 

develops its conception of power along the line of personal valor, considered of as 
something with which a man is tightly encircled, “Thou hast girded me with 

2 Sam. xxii., 40. As womanly virtue corresponds to manly valour, each being 
considered a distinguishing characteristic, ‘rn becomes, moreover, the desig¬ 
nation of virtue in woman, as it does of bravery in man. Like it signi¬ 
fies also wealth, riches, viewing these not simply as material equivalents for 
energy expended, but, poetically, as acquisitions won by valorous enterprise, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate. It does not exclude the notion of forcible 
acquisition, as suggested by Delitzsch (Job xx., 15), for the word has no refer¬ 
ence to the moral quality of the act by which the riches are obtained. That 
it points to acquisition by bold, successful ventures, rather than by the slow 
process of natural accumulation is indicated by the use of the phrase ^*|7 fit VV 

* — T 

both in the sense of doing valiantly (Ps. lx., 14), and of getting wealth, (Deut. 
vm., 17,18); cf. the English phrase “ making money.” Hence also the frequently 
recurring phrase ^fl 713 X • 

prn with its derivatives means properly to wind around tightly, as e. g. by 

I * T 

throwing the arms about anything, whether for the purpose of holding it fast, 
or of holding it up; hence the exertion of pow r er in seizing, or in supporting. 
It is used in Gen. xli., 51, to indicate the tight grip with w r hich the famine 
held the land. In connection with a house or city it expresses the idea of holding 
up, repairing, fortifying that which is about to fall. It is also used figuratively 
to denote the act of holding up the w^eak hands, that is, making anyone cour¬ 
ageous in the pursuit of any desired end. “Hence, in this w r ay, its frequent 
connection with the heart, the physical heart of flesh and blood, the seat of 
animal and sentient vigor, or, if it is predicated of the heart in a more 
spiritual sense, it is as the supposed seat of emotions and desires, having 
ing no reference to the moral state of that heart, but only to its spiritual 
firmness in carrying out its purposes or impulses, good or bad. Nothing can 
be farther from the real meaning of this phrase [J7JHfl !71JT pflTl]* 
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as thus applied, than any idea of rendering hard or cruel what in itself, and 

without this, was mild and compassionate.It means the giving strength, 

firmness, tightness, to a cowardly heart whether that heart be morally good or 
bad. Here in the case of Pharaoh it was a base evil heart that God tight¬ 
ened, strengthened, hardened. It was the only way in which it could be made 
to reveal itself.It was as though there had been given to his base, coward¬ 

ly spirit an invigorating cordial; that is an heart-strengthener .” (Taylor Lewis 
in Princeton Bcview, March, 1883, pp. 187-188; an admirable exegesis of the above 
troublesome and often misunderstood passage.) 


PIRKE ABOTH; or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny, Pa. 

Translated from the Hebrew Edition of Prof. H. L. Strack, of Berlin, Germany.* 

[What is included in brackets is by the translator]. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. Moses 1 received the Law 2 on Mount Sinai 3 and delivered 4 it to Joshua 5 , and 
Joshua to the elders 6 , and the elders to the prophets 7 , and the prophets delivered 
it to the men of the Great Synagogue 8 . They said three things : be deliberate in 
judgment, and raise up many disciples, and make a fence about the law 9 . 

* Dr. Pick has not translated all the 44 notes” published in Professor Strack's edition. Many of 
the 44 notes ” in this edition are Intended only as an aid in the study of the text. These and some 
others have been omitted for lack of space.—[Editor.] 

1 Lev. xxvi., 46. r 

2 i. e., Both the written and unwritten law. 

3 i. e., From God. In the Talmud we often meet with the phrase TOO 71170*7 713771 [i. e., a 
rule according to Moses from Sinai.] Eduyoth viii., 7: Jadayim iv., 3. 

4 From IDO tradere, transmit, comp, v., 8; from this is derived iliDD tradition, especially the 

tradition respecting the explanation of the Bible, the oral law, ill., 18. Comp. Matth. xv., 2, 
Ttaqad<xn<; rfov TrpeatlvTcpwv. The .word came also to denote the tradition concerning the text 

of the Bible, Massora. 

8 Josh. 1., 7. Numb, xxvii., 18-21. 

6 Josh, xxiv., 31 [Judg. ii., 7]. 

7 Jer. vii., 25. 

8 According to tradition an assembly which convened after the return from Babylonia, which 
for a long time decided over all legal (religious) matters. See Neb., ix., 10. Comp. Joh. Eberh. 
Rau, Diatril>e de Synagoga Mayna^ Utrecht 1727; C. Aurivillus, DitmrtcUiones (ed. J. D. Mlchaelis), 
Goett. and Leip. 1790, p. 13G-160; A. Th. Hartmann, Die Verbindung des Alien Testaments mit dem 
Neuen , Hamburg, 1831, p. 120-166: Abr. Kuenen, Overde mannen ilcrgroote Synagoge , Amst. 1876; 
[D. Hoffman, Ueber die Macnner der grossen Versammlung in Magazin fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, Berlin, 1883, p. 45 sq]. The legal traditions, it is true, were preserved by the scribes, 
but also further developed. 

9 TMr. Westcott, in quoting this sentence, remarks: 44 The difficulty of social and national life, 
the conflicting interests of ruler and subject, the anxiouseffort to realize in practice the integrity 
of state and citizen, when both were imperilled by foreign supremacy, are attested by the first 
command , which could never have occupied such a space in the land of a settled government and 
certain independence. The second ettmmand points to the true source of strength in an age of 
transition and conflict. The evils of doubt and dissension are best removed by the extended 
knowledge of the principles embodied in the state. In proportion as the different classes of the 
Jewish people were instructed in the writings of Moses and the prophets, priestly usurpation on 
the one hand, and popular defection on the other, became impossible. The third command alone 
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2. Simeon the Just was the one of the last men of the Great Synagogue. He 
used to say: The world exists by virtue of three things—the law, 1 the ser¬ 
vice, 2 and the acts of benevolence. 3 

3. Antigonus of Sacho 4 received the tradition from Simeon the Just. He 
used to say : Be not like servants who serve the master for the sake of receiving 
reward, but be ye like servants who serve the master not for the sake of receiv¬ 
ing reward, and let the fear of Heaven 5 be upon you. 

4. Jos6, the son of Joezer of Zereda, and Jos£, the son of Jochanan of Jerusa- 

a 

contains the warning of the coming end. The fence was necessary, because the law was not 
only fixed, but dying. Religion already seemed capable of being defined by rule, duty had 
ceased to be infinite. Stern uprightness, devotion to the law, scrupulous ritualism,—all spring¬ 
ing from a heroic faith and tending to a lifeless superstition,—such were the characteristics of 
the city which, on the frontier of the East, awaited with undaunted courage the approach of the 
conquering hosts of Alexander.” ( Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, Boston, p. 81). More 
interesting, however, is the remark of the late Dean Stanley on this sentence: “ But there is 
one traditional saying ascribed to the great Synagogue which must surely have come from an 
early stage in the history of the scribes, and which well illustrates the disease, to which as to a 
parasitical plant, the order itself, and all the branches into which it has grown, has been subject. 
It resembles In form the famous medifeval motto for the guidance of conventual ambition, 
although it is more serious in spirit. 4 Be circumspect in judging—make many disciples—make 
a hedge around the law.* Nothing could be less like the impetuosity, the simplicity, or the 
openness of Ezra than any of these three precepts. But the one which in each succeeding 
generation predominated more and more was the last: 4 Make a hedge about the law.' To 
build up elaborate explanations, thorny obstructions, subtle evasions, enormous developments, 
was the labor of the later Jewish scribes, till the Pentateuch was buried beneath the 
Mishna, and the Mishna beneath the Gemara. To make hedges round the the Koran has been, 
though not perhaps, in equally disproportioned manner, the aim of the schools of El-Azas and 
Cordova, and of the successive Fetuahs of the Sheyks-el-Islam. To erect hedges round the 
Gospel has been the effort, happily not continuous or uniform, of large and dominant sec¬ 
tions of the scribes of Christianity, and the words of its Founder have well-nigh disappeared 
behind the successive lntrenchments, and fences, and outposts, and counterworks of councils, 
and synods, and popes, and anti-popes, and sums of Theology and of Saving Doctrine, of Con¬ 
fessions of Faith and Schemes of Salvation,—and the world has again and again sighed for one 
who would once more speak with the authority of self-condemning Truth and 4 not as the 
scribes' <Matt. vil., 29). A distinguished Jewish Rabbi of this century, in a striking and pathetic 
passage on this crisis in the history of the nation, contrasts the prospect of the course which 
Ezekiel and Isaiah had indicated with that which was adopted by Ezra, and sums up his reflec¬ 
tions with the remark that: 44 Had the spirit been preserved instead of the letter, the substance 
^instead of the form, then Judaism might have been spared the necessity of Christianity.” 
(Herzfeld ii., 32-36). But we In like manner say that, had the scribes of the Christian Church 
retained more of the genius of the Hebrew prophets, Christianity in its turn would have been 
spared what # has too often been a return to Judaism, and it was in the perception of the 
superiority of the Prophet to the Scribe that its original force and unique excellence have con¬ 
sisted.” (Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, ill., p. 165 sq., New York, 1877.)] 

i Treatise Nedarim fol. 32, col. 2: Great is the Thora; for if it were not given, heaven and earth 
would not exist; comp. Jer. xxxiii.; 25. 

s Abhodha , 1. e., sacrificial service. After the destruction of the Temple TTTOjg is also used to 
denote 44 prayer.” 

» Comp. Succa fol. 49, col. 2: In the three particulars is benevolence (D'*lDn DlVoi) superior 
to alms giving (71 p"TX): the latter is only the bestowal of money, but benevolence can be ex¬ 
ercised by personal service as well. Alms can only be given to the poor, but benevolence can 
be shown to the rich equally as well. Alms are confined to the living, but benevolence may be 
extended to the dead as well as to the living. 

4 A name of two cities in Judea. 

* Meton. - God. Comp, iv., 12: D'ptf Dtf the nameof God, i., 11, iv., 4b, 'iSt DIP'S for God’s sake 
without Belflsh motive, ii., 2.12; iv., 11, v.,17.—Dan.iv., 23: Matt, xxi., 25, Comp., alsoLev.xxiv.,11. 
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lem , 1 received the tradition from them. Jos 6 , the son of Joezer of Zereda , 2 
said 8 : let my house be a meeting-place 4 for the sages, and dust thyself 5 with 
the dust of their feet and drink in their words thirstingly.® 

5. J 086 , the son of Jochanan of Jerusalem, said: Let thy house be wide 
open , 7 and let the poor be the sons of thy household and indulge not much in 
conversation 8 with a woman . 9 (They said 10 this with reference to one’s own 
wife, how much more 11 with the neighbor’s wife). (Hence the sages said 12 : 
Whoever indulges much in conversation with a woman, causes evil to himself , 13 
arid neglects the study of the law, and his end 14 is that he becomes an heir of 
gelienna ). 15 

6 . Joshua the son of Perachiah and Kithai of Arbela, received from them (by 
tradition). Joshua, the son of Perachiah, said : Get for thyself a teacher 16 ; win 
for thyself a companion and judge eveiy one charitably. 

7 . Nithai 17 of Arbela 18 said: Keep aloof from a wicked neighbor , 19 and attach 

i With these two sages the so-called pairs (HUH), commence, (ct. beside our passage 6,8,10, 12), 
of whom, aooordlng to tradition, the first was president, the second the vice-president of the Great 
Sy nagogue. Against the correctness of this tradition see Abr. Kuenen, Venlagen en mededetlingen 
der Koningl. Akademie van Wetemchappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde , Decl. x., 1806, p. 141-147, and E. 
Schuerer, Neute&tam. Zeitgeschichte , p. 410-413; for it D. Hoffmann. Der oberste Qerichtshof in der 
Stadt (Its Heiligthums (Jahresbericht des Rabbiner-Seminars fuer das orthodoxe Judenthum pro 
6638 (1877-78, Berlin). The first pair probably flourished towards the middle of the second pre- 
Christian century, the last a few decades before the commencement of the Christian era. 

s Zereda, oomp. 1 Kings, xi., 26; 2 Chron. iv\, 17. 

a The first pair received the tradition not from Antigonus, but from them, i. e., the disciples 
of Antigonus. Between Antigonus and the first pair there is a gap. 

« A house of meeting, more especially the house of study, where the sages met. 
e “Dust thyself" (denominative of ppR dust), I. e., sit down at their feet. Comp, v., 15; also 

Aboth R. Nathan vl.: When a sage enters a city, think not that you wiU not need him, but sit 
before him on the ground and receive every word of his with fervor and reverence. Mark x., 

39, cf. Acts, xxil., 3, £ytj ktfit avijg ’I ovdaroq .. . . Traga rove tt odag Ta/iahy?. nenaidevptvoe;. 

« Other reading HROVD (Jer. ii., 25). A comparison of the bathing with .water as i., 11, Jtr . 

Hagiga i., 1, two rabbis say to Rabbi Joshua: we are all thy disciples and drink of thy water. 

? Wide open, comp. HI*} room, Gen. xxxil., 17,—Aboth Rabbi Nathan vii.. we read of Job that 

his house had a door on each side, so that the traveller could enter everywhere. 

* niTtf (biblical), thought, pious meditation; in later Hebrew; talk, gossip, comp, ill., 10 b, vi., 6. 

9 In the Beraitha Nedarim 20a it is added as a reason: because you commit at last adultery^ 
This closes Jose’s maxim. Of the two following glosses, the second is the older one. 

HOR, the plural with reference to the following D'DDH. 

ii Lit. light and heavy; comp, also vi., 3, a talmudic formula to express the inferences a 
minori ad majus and vice versa. Biblical *'3 ^R. 

l* With this phrase here (as in Thanna de-be Elijahu, init.) the book Ecclus. ix., 9 sq. is quoted. 
[The disciples of Christ marvelled that he talked with a woman. John iv., 27]. 
is DVJ? later Hebrew to denote the refl. pronoun: ii., 3, 4, 7,13 and often (Bbl. niH D1YI D¥J?3). 
n *|1D and Tf\j) (see iii., 1;) express not simply the future, but denote the full certainty that 

something takes place. rpD is generally followed by *7 with theinfln.: ii., 4 (he will at last be 
heard). 

n Josh, xv., 8. In the Targumins and Talmuds it denotes the abode of the damned, yeiwa 
also 5,19. The opposite is pj? p, napadeioos, see v., 20. 

i« 31 teacher (cf. 1., 16). [It was regarded as a great honor to call oneself a scholar of a cele¬ 
brated rabbi; comp. Acts xxii., 3.] 

ii Besides here also mentioned Hagiga ii., 2. Cod. Cambr. reads in both passages Matthai, so 
also the Jerusalem Talmud and a Frankfurt Siddur Li. e. prayer-book] of the year 1306. Nithai 
is abbreviated from Nethanja. 
i* Mace, ix., 2, now Irbid. 
i» Comp ii.,9 [comp. 1 Cor. xv., 33], 
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not thyself to a wicked man, and do not think thyself exempt 1 from punish¬ 
ment 2 . 

8. Judah the son of Tabbai and Simeon the son of Shebach received from them 
(by tradition). Judah, the son of Tabbai said: Consider not thyself as the ar¬ 
ranger 3 of the law; and when litigants 4 stand before thee, let them be in thine 
eyes as if they be guilty; but when they have been dismissed 5 from thy pres¬ 
ence let them be in thine eyes as innocent 6 when they have accepted the 
sentence. 

9. Simon, the son of Shetach, said : Be a most 7 searcliing examiner of wit¬ 
nesses, and be cautious 8 in thy words, lest 9 from them they might learn to falsify. 

10 . Shemayah and Abtalion received by tradition from them. Shemayah 
said: Love work, 10 hate rabbiship 11 , and make not thyself known to the govern¬ 
ment. 12 

11. Abtalion said: Ye sages be on your guard with respect to your words, 
lest you become amenable to captivity, and be exiled to a place of evil watert, 
and the disciples who come after you may drink of the same and die, 
whereby the name of God may would be blasphemed. 

12. Ilillel and Shammai received by tradition from them. Hillel said: Be 
of the disciples of Aaron, he loved peace, and pursued peace, he loved man¬ 
kind, 13 and brought them into proximity with the law. 

13. He used to say: Whoever strives for a name of eminence, loses his name 14 ; 
he who increases not, decreases, 15 and he who learns not, is worthy of death 1 ^; 

1 17K\ Bbl. t?K11 despair, later Hebr. Hithp. 1, despair Sanhedrin 97 a; 2, to relinquish the 
thought in something; here and Seder Olam Rabba 28: Whosoever enjoys prosperity, let him not 
relinquish the thought in misfortune (BPfcCJV and whosoever is in misfortune, let him not 
relinquish the thought in prosperity. 

5 JH3 Bbl. redeem, postbibl. to pay. JHDJ to make oneself paid, iii., 16, here punish JO 0 iv., 4b 
v., 1; JjHlfl he that pays, punishes, chastises; JIIJJHU) especially of divine punishment, here 
iv., 11. Plur. v., 8. 

1 D'So verba struere, CDD170 "pj? Job xHi., 18, here with personal object: let the la w take 
its own course. Comp, also iv., 6. 

* Litigants. J'l ^^2 iv., 22,'plaintiff. 

* "UD3J to depart, e. g. also Toma i.,5. STvpfl departure, demise, vi., 9 b. 

* '3T innocent; opposite is 3'n. The plural is formed like T'KISH iv., 8. 

•• V - 1 * T • 

: na^O conjug. periphrastic to denote, what should always be done. 

* Careful, ii., 1, 3,10,13. iv., 13a; comp. Bibl. THin, *in?J and Ezra iv., 22 TH?. 

* Lest — uiproTe, ne forte i., 11. 

io [The most excellent rabbis worked at a trade], comp. Acts xviii., 3; xx., 34; 1 Thess. ii., 9: 2 
These. Hi., 8. 1 Cor. iv., 12. Interesting Is the agreement of Eph. iv. 28: 6 kaetttgw fitjKtTi 

k/etetItu, fih'/./ov 6t Konthru with Kiddunhin fol. 29, col. 1: he that teaches not his son a trade is 

like bringing him up to stealing.—Franz Delitzsch, Jud. Handwcrkerlcben zur Zeit Je*u, 3 ed. Er¬ 
langen 1879 [Engl, transl. by B. Pick, New York 1883 under the title: Jewish Artisan Life]. 8. 
Meyer, Arbeit undHandwerk im Talmud , BerUn 1878. 

n Rather dominion.—Pesakim 87 b: “ Woe to dominion, for it kills those who have it.” 

i* fWlsn government (as ii., 3). related with tflO; rW"), permission. Hi., 16.—Com. Prov.xxv., 6. 

is nna creature, usuaUy in plur., comp, ii., 11; Hi., 10 a: iv., 1.6; vi., 1; mostly men in relation 
to God, men also without reference to this relationship. Mark xvi.. 15 Kt/pigare rd day, thov 

7T day ry kt’ioei. 

14 [Comp. Matt, xxiii., 12]. 

is [Comp. Matt, xiii., 12]. 

u yn guilty. Tnnn to become guilty, Hi., 4,8. [Comp. Eoclus. xxx.,13. A German proverb says: 
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and he who makes use of the crown (of the law for his own end) shall perish.* 

14. He said moreover : If I am not for my seif, who will be for me ? And 
when I am not for myself, what am I ? and if not at present, when then ? 

15. Shammas 2 said: Make thy study of the law fixed; speak little but do 
much, 3 and receive everyone with a pleasant face. 

16. Htabban 5 Gamaliel said: Obtain for thyself a teacher and be quit of 
doubt, 6 and do not indulge too much in tithing by conjecture. 7 

17. Simeon his son said : All my days have I been brought up among wise 
men, and never found anything better for man 6 than silence; and the study* 
is not the principal thing 10 but the practice 11 ; and whoever indulges in much 
talking causes sin. 12 

19. Eabban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, said: The direction of the world 
depends upon three things, viz.: on truth and on justice and on peace, for it is 
said 16 : “ Truth and judgment of peace judge ye in your gates. 


HEBREW CHIROGRAPHY. 

By Arch. C. Wheaton. 

Morrisonville, N. Y. 

We speak of the modern practice of the art. Accuracy and speed are two val¬ 
ued qualities for which every writer of Hebrew naturally strives. It is not out of 
place to add beauty also if it can be had without too great expense of time. The 
nice distinctions to be observed in the formation of certain letters have perplexed 
many and perhaps disheartened some. Let all such be of good cheer, there is a 
Tight way to do even this, and, as usually, the right way is the easier. The He- 

Idleness is the root of all evil, and an idle brain is the devil’s workshop. Seneca says Epist. 
82, 8: otium sine litteris mors est et hominis vivi sepultura ]. 

i It was prohibited to receive any payment for instruction in the law. Comp. Nedarim fol 62. 
col. 1; Baba Bathra fol. 8, col. 1. 

a This name already occurs. 1 Chron. II., 28, 44. 

a This is illustrated Baba Mezia fol. 87 col. 1 by an example of Abraham, who offered the three 
men a morsel of bread (Gen. xviii., 5) but afterwards brought the best that he had. 

4 66 i.,16—ii., 7 are later additions, ii., 8 immediately follows i., 15 

a The preceding sages without any title. No title was the highest degree. Rabban (here for 
the first time) is more than Rabbi and Rab. 

«■ [Comp. Jas. i., 6], 

7 T3W conjecture. The heave-offering, theruma, was given "V31IO, Menaehoth fol. 54 col. 2, i.c., 

it was not necessary to measure off exactly the 50th part. Leusden remarks correctly: Nedato 
saepius decimas ex conjecture, vel minus dando vel plus. Si minus dederis. avarus Judicaberis 
et peccabis: plus dando vel prodigus habeberis vel hypocrita. 

* (a) bod^t (/?) person, iv., 6; similar here where it is best to translate “ man;” (y} essence 

main thing, thus, ill., 18 DoSn 'DU main halachoth, essential doctrines, v., 8 'DU nj'DBf 
seven main sins. 

a Study, investigation (2 Chron. xiii., 22; xxiv., 87 signification doubtful). Bmo HD'D, v., J2 
house of study [college]. 

i° ( a ), root — unttf, (,3) basis, the essential thing. 

ii [Comp. Rom. ii., 13; 1 Cor., iv., 20; Jas. i. f 23.] 

la Comp. Prov. x., 19. 

la Zech. viii., 16. According to the best witnesses this quotation is a later edition.—IDIOtP ifr 
used in quotations ii., 9; ill., 2 and often. Other forms see under iii., 7a. 
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brew letters are written from left to right, and shaded horizontally instead of 
perpendicularly as in English. The Hebrew stylus was a square cornered instru¬ 
ment, most easily imitated in our hands by a 41 stub ” or engrossing pen. (Spencer¬ 
ian, Gothic, No. 22 is excellent.) This pen should be held between the first and 
second fingers at an angle of 45 degrees with the hand, so as to present its widest 
surface to the horizontal stroke. As a general rule each letter requires two 
strokes for its completion, except those obviously made with one stroke, and If, 
H, 0 and £), which require three. 

As a general rule also, all the letters are made by beginning with the upper 
stroke, but it is important to note certain exceptions. If it is impossible to shade 
Hebrew letters correctly and rapidly in the usual manner of holding a pen, it is 
equally impossible to construct these exceptional letters readily and well unless 
we make the lower stroke first. These letters are similar to others which precede 
them alphabetically, and were probably constructed by a reversed mode of forma¬ 
tion to produce distinctive features. They are 3, Q, D and 4J. 

The cleavage of stone, the yielding of wax or clay and the flow of ink naturally 
produce bold lines and sharp angles when two lines are brought together at right 
angles, as in the cases where the upper stroke is made first. When the lower 
stroke is made first the termination of the line is in the direction from which the 
complementary line is expected and accordingly weak and uncertain. This law 
is clearly illustrated in the letters 3 and 3 which are otherwise precisely alike. 
In the case of } and J it is to be observed that in addition to this tendency, the 
downward stroke when made first glides past the point of junction, an accident 
which would be avoided in th6 reversed mode of construction. The distinction 
between *7 and *7 is of a similar nature, the former being composed of two strokes 
and the latter of but one. 

can not be perfectly formed in less than two strokes, and Q is swiftly and 
accurately formed only by producing a character like the right hand portion of 
and afterward adding as a third stroke a * on the left shoulder. f \ is distinguish¬ 
ed from H as much by its being composed of two strokes instead of three, as by 
its foot at the base of the left line. 

£) is exactly like 3 with the addition of the distinctive mark, and the practised 
eye distinguishes it from 3 quite as much by its reversed formation as by its dis¬ 
tinctive sign. 


^-GrEIJEJ^ni •}• IJOTES.-* 


The Accentuation of the Three Poetical Books* —The questions have often 
been asked, Why the three (so-called) Poetical Rooks—Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job—have a different accentuation from the twenty-one Prose Books; and 
again, why—if there was to be a distinction—the poetical accentuation should 
have been confined to the three books above-named, when there are other 
books which, if their poetical character be regarded, seem equally to claim 
it. There was clearly no necessity for any distinction at all, for we find 
the same portions Pss. xviii. and cv. 1-15, at one time marked with the 
poetical, and at another (see 2 Sam. xxn., andl Chron. xvi. 8-22) with the prose 
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accents; and in the Babylonian system of punctuation. Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job were accented in the same way as the other books. We have then to do with 
a refinement peculiar to the Palestinian synagogues and schools,—a refinement 
(as it would seem) of a purely musical character. At least, we find the melody 
much more frequently interfering with the rules of the accentuation, as fixed by 
the logical or grammatical construction of the verse, than in the other books. 
The idea seems to have been to compensate for the shortness of the verses (which is 
a marked characteristic of the greater part of these books) by a finer and 
fuller, more artificial and impressive, melody. For the Psalms a peculiar melody 
was suitable enough, and it may not have been inappropriate when applied to the 
brief and pregnant verses of Job and Proverbs. 

When and by whom this improvement in the cantillation of the synagogue was 
introduced, we are unable to say. By the help of the Talmud we can trace the 
accents to the first centuries of the Christian era; but the Talmud (Palestinian 
as well as Babylonian) gives no hint as to any variation in the accentuation of 
the several books. The argumenturn e silentio may perhaps be allowed its weight 
here, particularly as Jerome also does not allude to having heard from his Jewish 
teacher a particular mode of reading for the three books, although he draws 
special attention to their other peculiarities,—metre (as it seemed to him) and 
stichical division in the writing. Moreover, if this accentuation had been due to 
an early tradition, we should expect to find it represented in the Babylonian sys¬ 
tem of punctuation. I venture therefore to think that it had its origin in a 
comparatively recent period, the terminus a quo being the early part of the fifth 
century, at which time the Palestinian Talmud had been closed, and Jerome was 
dead ; and that ad quern, the close of the seventh century, when, in all probability 
written signs were first employed for the accents. It would not, on account of 
this its later origin, lose its interest for us, because it would still represent the 
traditional division and interpretation of the text.— Wickes, in a Treatise on the 
Accentuation of the Poetical Books . 

Mlchaelis on Oriental Study. —“ Divines, therefore, who confine their studies 
to the Greek Testament, and, without learning the Oriental languages, aspire to 
the title of Theologians, lead not only themselves into error, but k those to whom 
they undertake to communicate instruction; and I may venture to affirm that no 
man is capable of understanding the New Testament, unless to an acquaintance 
with the Greek, he joins a knowledge of at least Hebrew, Syriac, and Ttabbinic.” 

“ Those who have neither opportunity nor abilities to acquire sufficient knowl¬ 
edge to investigate for themselves, must at least be in possession of so much as is 
requisite to profit from the learned labors of others, and to apply those treasures 
of Grecian and Oriental Literature, which their predecessors have presented to 
their hands. But a man unacquainted with the Septuagint, and the classic 
authors, can form no judgment of the critical remarks which have been made 
on the language of the Old Testament,. 

In short, he can see only with foreign eyes, and believe on the authority of 
others; but he can have no conviction himself, a conviction, without which no 
man should presume to preach the Gospel, even to a country congregation.”— 
Marsh's Michaelis , Vol. I. Sec . XIII. 

The above which I came upon accidentally ought to be impressed upon every 
student who desires a dispensation from Hebrew. G. C. Tanner. 
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in later Hebrew.— The word which has obtained currency among the 

r t : 

Jews for “ charity ” or rather “ alms,” is the Hebrew word Throughout 

the Old Testament this word signifies “justice” or “righteousness,” its Greek 
equivalent being SucaiooivTi; but Jin several instances—eight* in all—the version of 
the Septuagint has rendered the word by el.n/fuomvrj, “ mercy ” or “ benevolence,” 
thus showing that among the Hellenistic or Alexandrian Jews the popular ac- 
ception of hnd already gained ground. In Rabbinical writings the term 

npTV is only used in the signification of “benevolence” or “ charitable gifts.” 

It t: 

The transition from the meaning of righteousness to that of “ benevolence,” and 
from the abstract noun to the concrete signification of “ alms ” is curious, and it 
deserves to be noted that our own word “alms” is a descendant of kfajipoobvri, the 
first signification of which is the abstract idea of “pity ” or “ mercy.”—Dr. Sig¬ 
mund Louis , in Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , Vol. VIII. 


Two Epigrams by Aben Ezra. 


I. 


(The poet complains about the the unhappy course of his life.) 


♦mo ny worn *pDN» \b> 

’OB’ ’3313 oimy ’3 

♦o’ *73 D’b»n pjru’ tb 


o*ioyo3 m'Tfoi ‘m'm 

’nmno nru vn» on 

*?3iN N*n yj’N 

?’3n3ri3 "imo rma b 


n. 


Whatever happens to man—be it joyful or sad—is of a fleeting character. ?Let us therefore keep 

the even tenor of our mind.) 


lyrr tb or nfr* ’3 

ijn’ on nnn 'in dj 
W p urn ibw3 


*?n3n *?n ov h^d 

13’0” ON 03 nOBT» *?N 

mirin oj ncnan ’3 



The Intermediate Syllable. —In reply to a question concerning the Inter • 
mediate Syllable referred to Dr. B. Felsenthal, and Mr. Benjamin Doug¬ 
lass, these gentlemen have kindly sent scholarly and valuable papers. There 
have been received also two other papers called forth by the article on this 
subject in the last issue. Because these papers are all quite long, and be¬ 
cause so large a portion of the space of the preceding number was given to 
this topic, it has been deemed wise to delay somewhat the publication of addi¬ 
tional matter in this line. It is believed that the subject is one of real im¬ 
portance, that to overlook or disregard it is to neglect a principle recognized by 
the Massoretic punctators in every verse, that the differences of opinion concern¬ 
ing it are due chiefly to the lack of clear and definite expression in its discus¬ 
sion. Now would it not be well for those engaged in teaching Hebrew to know 
the opinions and practice of each other in reference to this point? Will not 
professors and instructors kindly answer the following questions, and allow 
the publication of the same in the next Hebraic a? 
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(1) Is the so-called Intermediate syllable to be recognized? If so, on what 
grounds ? 

(2) Is it worth while to attempt an explanation of its character and occur¬ 
rence, to those w’ho have been studying the language but for a short time? If 
so, in what manner? 

(3) Of the names intermediate , half-open, slight , which is to be preferred? 
If none of these are acceptable, what may be suggested? 

Let us have a Symposium , on the subject of the “Intermediate Syllable.” 


Hebrew Studies in Vanderbilt University. —From a statement prepared, at our 
request, by Prof. T. J. Dodd, we learn the following facts in reference to the 
study of Hebrew at Vanderbilt University. 

(1) The course of study covers a period of three years, all of which time is 
occupied with the study of Hebrew, in the same sense in which these words 
would be used of the Greek or Latin. (2) Regarding the method which teaches 
inflections, meanings and written forms all at the same time, as contrary to 
nature, and as tending to confuse, Prof. Dodd teaches, largely by the viva voce 
process, the pronunciation, meanings and inflections of words of various parts 
of speech, and the leading peculiarities of syntax, before any use is made of 
the printed text . (3) When a large amount of this preparatory work has been 
performed, the alphabet, together with all the signs needed in pronunciation, 
is learned, and then a book containing lists of verbs and nouns is placed in 
the student’s hand, from which he is drilled in the written forms of words 
whose pronunciation, meaning and inflection he has already learned. At the 
same time the more important sections of Green’s grammar are marked out, 
to be learned by private study. (4) Students are encouraged to ask, and are 
themselves asked, all manner of questions, and in the elucidations of the text 
given day by day, the student is taken through quite a comprehensive course 
of Biblical Archseology and Hermeneutics, though no text-book is employed 
and no time is nominally devoted to these subjects. Believing this entire sub¬ 
ject of Hermeneutics to be involved in a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, the professor teaches his students that the word of God in the lan¬ 
guage in which it is written is its own best interpreter, and that all formal 
principles of Hermeneutics, aside from the laws and usages of the Sacred 
Tongue are to be regarded with suspicion. (5) The students of Hebrew, with 
a few exceptions, take their meals at a common table, and so far as practic¬ 
able put into use the Hebrew learned in the class-room. This the professor 
encourages them to do, believing, as he does, that notwithstanding the blun¬ 
ders made, there will be advance, and that the mere repetition of such words 
as they know, will contribute largely to a mastery of the language. 

The work, as thus pursued, is said to arouse great interest. And while a 
large portion of the class-room work is thus given to exercises of a purely prac¬ 
tical character, the study of the grammar of the language is kept up assidu¬ 
ously during the three years. 

We invite the attention of students and instructors of Hebrew to these points, 
believing that by the study of each other’s methods, we may be profited. Lack 
of space forbids a fuller statement. But sufficient has been mentioned to in¬ 
dicate the main characteristics of the work as carried on in this flourishing 
University of the South. 
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A Pastor’s Testimony •—From a most devoted and bard working pastor in 
West Virginia come these words: “I have not abandoned the study of Hebrew, 
but for some time past I have been obliged to take it in homoeopathic doses. 
Let me add my name to the list of those who advocate the introduction of 
Hebrew into the College curriculum. Nor would I have it optional with those 
who have the ministry in view. If our Theological Seminaries would make 
some knowledge of Hebrew a requirement for entrance to the best advantage, 

I believe they would do their students and the cause of the Gospel a favor.” 

0 

The matter stands thus: If men are to be expected to continue the study of 
the Old Testament in the original, after entering upon the active work of the 
ministry, they must, beforehand, have received such a knowledge of the original 
as will enable them to do this with some ease. The time allotted to the study 
of Hebrew is not, in most cases, sufficient to accomplish this thing. Either 
the study should not be taken up, or, it must receive more time in the Semi¬ 
nary, or men must have some knowledge of Hebrew when they enter the Semi¬ 
nary. There is no option. One of these courses must be followed. While we 
believe thoroughly, that there are some men, called to preach the Gospel, whom 
God never intended should study Hebrew, and that for these men opportunity 
for the careful study of the Scriptures in English must be afforded, we would re¬ 
gret to see the course pursued by one our Eastern seminaries generally adopted. 
To place men who do not study Hebrew, on equal footing with men who do study 
it, to say virtually, it is a matter of small moment whether or not this language 
is studied, means a lowering of the standard of scholarship in any seminary in 
which such action is taken. There may, of course, be special reasons why this 
should be done, but unless they are made public, they cannot be considered. Such 
a step is a most serious blow to the interests of the highest and best Biblical study. 
Let men begin this study in College, and let them enter the Seminary with a 
knowledge of Hebrew, as well as with a knowledge of Greek. This is the opinion 
of thousands of clergymen who, to-day, realize, as those just entering the ministry 
do not realize, the value of such knowledge as an aid in the intelligent study of 

God’s word. 

—^ * 

The introduction of Hebrew into Colleges will come. It is only a question of 
time and work. Shall not those who favor such a step unite in an effort to bring 
it about ? 


Hebrew Study in the Junior Vacation. —“ To begin a second year of the study of 
Hebrew with nothing lost of what was gained in the first; especially, to begin 
it with an enlarged vocabulary and greater facility in resolving grammatical 
forms, may make all the difference between success and failure in acquiring the 
language.” 

These are the introductory words of the preface to a volume containing the 
Hebrew text of 1 Samuel, together with a complete vocabulary of the book, pre¬ 
pared by Bev. A. S. Carrier, under the auspices of Dr. E. C. Bissell, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminay, and Professor C. R. Brown, of Newton Theologi¬ 
cal Institution. The volume is intended merely for private circulation Is not 
the suggestion here made a most forcible one ? Has it not been said, and with 
truth, that theological students know less Hebrew at the end of the Middle than 
at the end of the Junior year, and still less at the end of the Senior year ? But how 
can this be explained ? Because grammatical drill and the direct application of 
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grammatical principles stop short at the end of the junior year. But if a student 
who has just finished the work of the Junior year, during the interval between 
the first and second years of his seminary course, will set himself to read carefully 
and critically one of the Books of Samuel, or of Kings, and will in this study 
make out with exactness the place of each verbal form, at the same time making 
his own, so far as possible, the vocabulary of the book, in how much better con¬ 
dition he will be to do satisfactorily the higher and more important work of the 
Middle year. Is this not a thing to be done by every man who desires to make 
the most of himself in this department of study ? Is it not a course to be urged 
by professors of Hebrew upon their students ? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

1 . At what (approximate) date did the use of final forms of letters, viz., K&ph, 
M6m, Nfin, etc. begin to obtain with writers of Hebrew ? 

The final letters *T Q, |, y seem to have been in use among the Jews ever 

since they changed their old original alphabet for HltPN “ the .Assyrian 

alphabet.” The oldest Hebrew MSS. have these final letters; so have the oldest 
inscriptions upon gravestones,—and gravestones have been found in the Crimea 
whose inscriptions, if they are genuine, date back to the first Christian century. 
The Talmud also knows the peculiar final letters, and says that they were origin¬ 
ated by the prophets. See Sabbath fol. 104a VION 

2 . When were the final letters first used to express numeral signs above four 
hundred ? 

As numeral signs the final letters appear mostly, if not exclusively, in the Mas- 
sorah. I do not call to memory any instance from Talmudic, Midrashic, or late 
Babbinic literature, in which the final letters are used to indicate numbers above 
four hundred. As an example of the Massoretic use of the final letters there may 
be cited the note at the end of Genesis, where it is stated that the the book of 
Genesis contains 1534 verses, p’D T'*? “|"K ; as also the note at the end of 

Leviticus, where the number of verses is given as 849, 

3. Would their numerical value be regarded as the same as that of the usual 
form in u Gem atria,” or the Rabbinical method of giving the u number ’’ of a 
word ? 

In almost all statements, Massoretic statements excepted, the final letters have 
the same numerical values as the usual corresponding forms, e. g., in chrono¬ 
grams, on the title pages of Hebrew books, etc., in Gematriyaoth, and similar 
methods by which the “ number ” of a word is given. It is possible that a few 
exceptions from this rule may be found, but they will be few. 

[For the answers to these questions we are indebted to Dr. B. Felsenthal, 
Chicago]. 
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TURPIE’S CHALDEE MANUAL.* 

This is the second of a proposed series of twelve manuals for Oriental languages 
by the same author. It is, as the author says in the preface, a collection of 
material “ suitable for his purpose,” taken from various grammars, and does not 
claim to be an original work. The neatness and beauty of the typography strike 
the eye, as, indeed, do all the works of the publishers. The make-up consists of 
Preface, Contents and Introduction, 28 pp., Elements and Parts of Speech, 91 pp., 
Syntax 63 pp., and Errata 2 pp., and Chrestomathy with vocabulary 62 pp. 
Of the body of the work, 22 sections (41 pp.) were carefully compared with the 
grammars of Winer, Biggs and Petermann, and the sources of each section 
noted. The author’s plan, as revealed by this process, may be shown by illustra¬ 
tion ; e. g., Introduction p. xix, Note 2 (J p.) is taken bodily from Winer; pp. 
xxi and xxn, Note 1 (1$ pp.) is taken bodily from the introduction to 
Biggs’ Chrestomathy. Again J6, p. 6, (8) is throughout from Biggs, p. 6, (9) 
is from Biggs, where an apparent attempt at improvement, simply confuses 
Transposition and Assimilation ; (10) is a literal translation from the Latin of 
Petermann; (11) is a compound of Biggs and Petermann; p. 7, (12) and 
(13) are translations bodily from Petermann. Thus might be assigned the sources 
of almost every sentence in the remaining 21 sections. The statements of dif¬ 
ferent authors follow each other, not always connected. In fact, they seem to lack 
the continuity, the living connection of thought characteristic of one who has 
digested and assimilated the matter into his own system of thought. “ The verb 
has two tenses, Preter or Perfect, and Future or Aorist, but more rightly the 
Impf.” Whatever this latter may mean, the term Fut. occurs throughout the 
treatment, as, indeed, it does in its sources. 

The Syntax is a redeeming feature of the work, and worthy of some careful 
study, as being an exceptionally full treatment of the subject. The Chrestomathy, 
wisely, too, is made up of selections from several Targums, thus affording an ex¬ 
cellent exercise for the student. The table of errata is certainly a reflection on 
the work of proof-reading, especially, when by actual counting, it is found that it 
does not contain one-half of the avoidable mistakes; this cannot fail to retard 
the usefulness of the book, since, if there is any grammar that should be as near 
as possible to perfect, that should be the Chaldee, so various, irregular, and con¬ 
fusing are its forms to a beginner. 

The work then may be useful for its Syntax and Chrestomathy, and as a com¬ 
pilation (not a grammar) of three or four grammars. A grammar cannot be a 
compilation; it must have personality and continuity, order and scientific classi¬ 
fication, concise statement of facts and principles, and an arrangement of these 
in a philosophical, pedagogical style for ready comprehension. The principles 
must not be embodied in a prose style, making prominent neither facts nor illustra- 

* A Manual of Chaldee Language: containing a grammar of Biblical Chaldee and of the 
Targums, and a Chrestomathy, consisting of selections from the Targums with a vocabulary, by 
David McCalman Turpie, M. A., D. D., London: Williams and Norgate. 
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tions, tending rather to confusion than order. The grammarian's work is not to 
compile but to classify facts, and any other method is unworthy the efforts of a 
true scholar of to-day. It is to be hoped that a somewhat different plan will be fol¬ 
lowed in the remainder of the series, and thus render to linguistic science a real 
contribution. 


Berliner, A., Beitrage zur Geographic und Ethnographie Babyloniens im Tal¬ 
mud und Midrash. 71 S. gr. 8. Berlin: Gorzelauczyk & Co. 1884. 

Bertin, G., Suggestions on the voice-formation of the Semitic Verb. A com¬ 
parative and critical study, Joum. of the Royal AsiaMc Society Oct. p. 387- 
418, 1883. 

Bickell, G., Principes g^ndraux de grammaire h6braique. Traduit par E. Phi- 
lipe. Paris: V. Lecoffre . 1884. 

Brugsch, H. Thesaurus inscriptionum iEgyptiacarum. Altagyptische Inschrif- 
ten, gesammelt, verglichen, iibertragen, erklart und autographirt. 3. Abth., 
Geographische Inschriften altagyptischer Denkmaler. 1884. (VII. und 5. 
531-618, 4) baar n. n. M.22.— (1-3: M.156.—) Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

Clermont-Ganneau, C., Sceaux et cachets israelites, Phoenicians et syriens. 
Note complentaire. Joum. as.: S4r. 8. T. II. 1883. p. 304, 305 et planche.* 

Delitzsch, Frdr., und Paul Haupt. Bibliothek Assyriologische. 3. Bd. 1. 
Abth. gr. 8. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

Delitzsch, Frdr., Die Sprache der Kassaer. Linguistisch histor. Funde und" 
Fragen. gr. 8. (VI. 756.) Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

Derenbourg, J. et H., fctude sur l’^pigraphie du Yemen [suite] Joum. Asiat 
ique Aug.-Sept., p. 229-277, 1883. 

Euting, Jul., Sammlung der carthagischen Inschriften, hrsg. m. Unterstiitzg. 
der k. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 1. Bd. Taf. 1-202 u. Anh., 
Tafel 1-6. gr. 4 (1 Bl. Text). Strassburg: Truebner. 1883. 

Guyard, S., Nouvelles notes de lexicographic assyrienne (? 1-19): Joum. Asi- 
atique Aug.-Sept. 1883, p. 184-198. 

Halevy, G., Dan. i., 3 Ashpenas, Joum. as. 18§3, Aug.-Sept., p. 282-284. Mis- 
cellanises s£mitololgiques, Joum. as. Oct.-Dec. 1883, p. 432-467. 

- Observations sur les inscriptions sab6cnnes. Joum. as. jan. 1884, 

p. 99-105. 

Krall, Jak., Studien zur Geschichte des alten Aegypten. II. Aus demot. Ur- 
kunden. Lex.-8,100 S. n. 1. 60 (I. u. II.: n. 2.80). Wien: Gerold's Sohn in Comm. 

Noeldeke, T., Untersuchungen zur Semitischen Grammatik, ZDMG, 37. 4. 
1883. S. 524-540. 

Stassmaier, J. N., Alphabetisches Yerzeichniss der assyrischen und akkadischen 
Worter im zweite Bande der “ Cuneiform inscriptions of W. A.” sowie meh- 
rerer anderer meist unveroffentlichter Inschriften mit zahlreichen Erganzun- 
gen und Yerbesserungen der Texte nach den Thontafeln des Britischen 
Museums. 2.-4. Lief. (S. 103-768) in 4°. Leipzig: Hinrichs. (Band IV.- 
Lief. 2-4 der Assyr. Bibl.) 

Vogue, de, Inscriptions palmyriennes [suite]. Joum. as., Aug.-Sept. 1883, p. 149 
183. 
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NEANDER’S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND CHURCH. Translated 

from the German, by Rev. Joseph. Tokkey, Professor in the University of Vermont, with an 
Index volume. 6 volumes, Svo, $20.00. Index vol. alone, $3.00. 


” Neander’s Church History is one of the most profound, carefully considered, deeply philosophized, candid, truly 
liberal, and independent historical works that has been written. In all these respects it stands head and shoulders 
above almost any other church history in existence.'*— Calvin E. Stowe, D. D. 

" Neander still remains beyond doubt the great church historian, thus far, of the nineteenth century."—D r. Philip 
flCHApr. HMory of the Apo#tfAfc Church. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE. By Edward Robinson, I). II. With maps. 3 vol- 

jit ' i r • C i S| * V • * 

umes, 8vo. Cloth, $10.00; maps separate, $1.00. 


“They are amongst the very few books of modern literature of which I can truly say that I have read every word 
1 have read them under circumstances which riveted my attention upon them: while riding 1 upon the back of a camel; 
while travelling on horseback through the hills of Palestine: under the shadow of my tent, when I came in weai y from 

'7* Jm i* *, ■>. " ■nufc-S ( » _ i • . ^ / • * * 'a ^ ^ w *# 

the days journey. These were the scenes in which T first became acquainted with the work of Dr. Robinson. But to 
that work I have felt that I und all students of Biblical literature owe a debt which can never be effaced.”— Dean 

Stanley. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


mparativ 


By James Freeman Clarke, 


I). D. With an Index. 8vo. $3.00; half calf, $5.50. 


Contents : Ethnic and Catholic Religions; Confucius and the Chinese ; Brahmanism ; Buddhism, 
or the Protestantism of the East; Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta; The Gods of Egypt; The 
Gods of Greece; The Religion of Rome; The Teutonic and Scandinavian Religion; The Jewish 

Mohammed and Islam: 


Religion, 


The Ten Religions and Christianity. 


“ Nothing has come to our knowledge which furnishes evidence of such voluminous reading, .such thorough 


before 


James Freeman Clarke has accomplished a work here of solid worth. .... The secret of the author’s success, if wo 
mistake not, turns largely on the fact that he has tried to place himself in f j it pithy with il.e earnest and often he 
roie thinkers who originated these religious systems, and thus has come into a position to understand more correctly 
their mental struggles and the character of the results at which they arrived.”— Mit&ionaty Review (Princeton). 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. Part II. Comparison of all Religions. Svo, $3.00; half calf, $5.50. 

Contents: Introduction—Description and Classification ; Special Types—Variations; Origin and 

Development of all Religions; The Idea of God in all Religions—Animism, Polytheism, Pan¬ 
theism; Idea of God in all Religions,—Ditheism, Tritheism, and Monotheism ; The Soul and its 
Transmigrations, in all Religions; The Origin of the World, in all Religions; Evolution, Emana¬ 
tion. and Creation ; Prayer and Worship in all Religions; Inspiration and Art in all Religions; 
Ethics in all Religions; Idea of a Future State in all Religions; The Future Religion of 

Mankind; Appendix. 


‘•There never was, perhaps, a time when a work like this of Dr. Clarke’s could have been so well undertaken. The 
la^t few years have done much to throw light upon the religions of the world, and especially those of the East. 
Uf these researches the author has availed himself, and he has given the world a book unique in design and execu¬ 
tion; in Its attempt to tra^e the doctrines we have named through all religions the work has no predecessor .”—The 

( Tiuwhman (New York). 

**His rare learning, clear style, and the systematic conciseness with which he abridges a vast amount of material 

are apparent to every pne .”—Bibliotheca Sacra. 


HYMN'S OF THE AGES. First, Second and Third Series. 12mo, $1.50 each; half calf, $9.00 a set. 

These admirable volumes gather hymns which have been consecrated by generations of Christians of all denomina- 
tinns. They constitute a collection the most devout in character, as well as the most vuried and complete of any 

extant. . - 

PK.l VERS OF THE AOE8. Compiled by one of the editors of u Hymns of the Ages.’* 12mo, SI. 50. 

*• I have long wished for something of the kind: a broad, liberal, catholic presentation of what must be regarded as 
the Bower of the world’s piety and devotion.”—J. G. Whittieh. 
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BOOKS FOB THE STUDY OF THE NEO-HEBRAIC LANGUAGE. 

By Hermann L. Strack, Ph.D., 

Professor of Theology In the University of Berlin. 

1 ■ 1 p 1 

The Neo-Hebraic has never been properly a living language; neither is it an 
entirely dead language. All teachers of the law have discussed legal questions in 
this language. During the entire middle ages, the Jewish scholars of countries 
differing most widely, announced and interchanged views in this language. Even 
now, numerous periodicals in this language appear: the Hammaggid, pub¬ 

lished in Lyck (East Prussia) is, for example, the organ from which thousands of 
Jews in Eastern Germany, in Poland and in Russia, obtain their information con¬ 
cerning the events of the day. At the present time the Neo-Hebraic is, for all not 
wholly unlearned Jews, the means by which they, when in foreign lands, make 
themselves understood by their co-religionists. I, myself, a few weeks ago, con¬ 
versed in this way with many Jews in Cairo, in Jerusalem and in Tiberias. 

The Neo-Hebraic is, consequently, acquired by the Jews not so much through 
instruction as through practice. This, therefore, explains why we have only few 
and insufficient printed aids for the learning of the Neo-Hebraic. Two other cir¬ 
cumstances, also, increase the difficulty of the acquirement of this language by 
Christians. First: the oldest Neo-IIebraic literary productions have an age of 
eighteen centuries (many prayers, many portions of the Mishna); from that time 
until now, the language has naturally passed through many changes. Second : 
this language has been used for very diverse purposes (Jurisprudence, Religion, 
Philosophy, Philology, etc.), and has been subjected to the influence of very diverse 
peoples and languages. 

The beginner will, therefore, do well to apply himself at first simply to one 
rubric, it may be to the Mishna, or the Exegetes, or some other department. 

An indispensable exercise in preparation is the reading of unpointed texts. I 
recommend for this, the edition of the Pentateuch edited by S. Baer under the title 
NTlpm *01017 ppn [Tiqqun ha-sopher veha-qore] (Roedelheim, J. Lehrberger 

& Co., 1866 and other times). This little book is very correctly printed and cheap, 
about 270 pages for one Mark. One may begin with a part which he has already 
read in pointed text. 

» 

He would be able then most easily to read historical pieces. The book by 

Joseph Zeduer: Auswahl historische Stucke aus hebraischen Schriftstellem 
vom Zweiten Jahrhundert bis auf die Gegenwart. Mit vokalisirten Texte, 
deutscher Uebersetzung und Anmerkungen. Berlin 1840. x, 293 pp. 
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is to be recommended. To be sure, it contains no glossary; but this want is 
tolerably supplied by the German translation standing opposite. 

C.J.Corve: Chrestomathia rabbinica. Pars prima. Berlin 1844. 208 pp. 

Corve is a pseudonym. The author’s name is J. II. R. Biesenthal, the same 
who had a notable commentary on the Epistle to Hebrews published in 1878 
Leipzig). The first part of the chrestomathy contains matter historical, geo¬ 
graphical, philological and philosophical. Over against the Hebrew text a Latin 
translation is placed. Latin notes and the vocalization of the more difficult words 
facilitate the understanding. The second part which was to offer extracts from 
the Talmud, has, we are sorry to say, not appeared. 

A book very rich in its contents but, unfortunately, seldom found, is that of 

Johannes Theodor Beelen: Chrestomathia rabbinica et chaldaica 

cum notis grammaticis, historicis, theologicis, glossario et lexico abbreviatura- 
rum. Lowen 1841-43, 3 vols. in 6 parts. 322, 170; 326, 201; 112, 343 pp. 

I would call the attention of those who interest themselves specially in the 
modern Neo-Hebraic literature to 

Adam Martinet: fVINfln Hebraische Chrestomathie der biblischen 

und neuem Literatur. Bamberg 1837. xvi, 404 pp. 

Only the first 24 pages contain biblical pieces. Aside from this the entire book 
is devoted to the modem literature. Poetry has had particular consideration (pp. 
144-323); nevertheless we find also fables, letters, essays, prayers. With the 
exception of three small pieces all the texts are vocalized. The notes (336-352) 
have a historico-literary content. The conclusion is a lexicon (pp. 353-404). 

With the aid of these works, the beginner will be able to accomplish the first 
exercises in the reading of Neo-Hebraic texts. After he has completed these he 
will, as a rule, apply himself to a specific class of writings. As to these further 
steps we would also offer advice. 

Having conquered the elements, many begin with the Mishna . This is not un¬ 
suitable ; because for the study of the Mishna there are already many aids at hand. 

I 

Leop . Dukes: Die Sprache der Mischna lexicographisch und grammatiscli 
betrachtet. Esslingen 1846. 127 pp. 

Abr. Geiger: Lehr- und Lesebueh zur Sprache der Mischnah. Breslau 1845. 
Erste Abtheilung : Lesebueh x, 135 pp. 

The first part contains a short grammar of the language of the Mishna; the sec¬ 
ond well chosen selections for reading, in part vocalized, with copious notes and a 
glossary. 

Hermann L. Strack: nm ’pns- Die Spriiche der Vater. Ein ethischer 

Mischna-Tractat mit Kurzer Einleitung, Anmerkungen und einem Wortregist- 
er. Karlsruhe und Leipzig 1882. II. Reuther; 48 pp. (New York: B. Wester- 

mann & Co.). 1 Mark, 20 pf. 

* 

This treatise, very attractive as to its contents, is particularly suitable for the 
beginner because of its almost pure biblical language. In this edition all devia¬ 
tions from the biblical usage, as well as the factual difficulties are explained. The 
text is vocalized. 

L. A. Wolff: Mischna-Lese Oder Talmud-Texte religios-moralischen Inhalts. 
Grosstentheils \m vokalisirtem Urtext mit deutselier Uebersetzung und erlaut- 
ernden Anmerkungen. Leipzig 1866,1868. 2 Hefte. 158 pp. 
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An acquaintance with the Neo-Hebraic epistolary style may be obtained from 

J. Buxtorf: Institutio epistolaris hebraica. Basil 1629. 

For the introduction to the study of the exegetical works, I recommend 

Johannes Leusden: Jonas illustratus. Utrecht 1656. 

In this book are given the commentaries of Raschi, Abraham ibn Ezra, David 

Kimchi, in pointed text with a Latin translation. 

\ 

Aug . Wuensche: Der Prophet Hosea ubersetzt und erklart. Leipzig 1868. 
Wiinsche has quoted many interpretations from Raschi, Abraham ibn Ezra and 
David Kimchi in the original and in a German translation. 

The grammatical terminology is collected and explained in Latin in 

Jo, H. R, BiesenJhal et F, Lebreeht: Rabbi Davidis Kimchi Radicum Liber. 
Berlin 1847. Col. liu.-lx. 


In further study, one must especially consult the lexicons : 

Johannis Buxtorfii: P. Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum... 
editum a J. Buxtorfio Filio. Basel 1640. 

Moses Schulbaum: O^OH "HfIN Allgemeines, vollstandiges, neu- 

hebraisch-deutsches Worterbuch mit Inbegriff aller in den Talmudischen 
Schriften und in der neuen Literatur iiberhaupt vorkommenden Fremdworter. 

This is by no means complete, nevertheless useful at times, because of the con¬ 
sideration paid to the later Neo-Hebraic. Buxtorf’s w r ork is not easily found, 
and is dear. Even B. Fischer’s careful reprint (1866-1874) of Buxtorf’s lexicon 
is dear (63 Marks): it contains many useful, but also not a few useless, additions 
by the editor. 

Jacob Levy: Neuhebraisches und chaldaisches Worterbuch fiber die Tal- 
mudim und Midraschim. Nebst Beitragen von II. L. Fleischer. Leipzig 
1876 sqq. 


Only three volumes (567, 542, and 736 pp.) have as yet appeared ; in these the 
letters K to ^ are treated. A very painstaking work ; but it contains only the 
Talmudim and Midraschim, not the remaining Neo-Hebraic literature, hence e. g., 
neither philology nor philosophy. 

Many Neo-Hebraic writings have been translated into Latin, English, German, 
or French. These translations will assist those who have no teacher, and are, in 
consequence, included in the books about to be enumerated. 


Hermann L. Strack und 


hebraischen 


Carl Siegfried: Lehrbuch der neu 
Sprache und Literatur. Karlsruhe und Leipzig 1884. H. Reuther: xii, 132 pp. 
3 Mark. New York : B. Westermann & Co. 


The first part (pp. 1-92) gives an epitome of the Neo-Hebraic grammar with 
respect especially to the Mishna (by Prof. Siegfried); the second part contains a 
bibliographic synopsis of the entire Neo-Hebraic literature, so far as it may be of 
interest for Christians, according to the divisions: Mishna, Talmud, Tosephta, 
Midrashim, later Halacha, Exegesis and Philology, History, Poetry, Philosophy, 
and Theology. Appended thereto, something is given concerning the Jewish- 
German [Judaico-German] literature. A detailed catalogue of aids to the under¬ 
standing of the Neo-Hebraic forms the conclusion. To this catalogue, I may 
refer those who wish to know of still more books than those named in the present 
article. 
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THE VARIETIES OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET. 

By Prof. John C. C. Clarke, 

Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, HI. 

The alphabets of the Semitic peoples are not merely objects of curiosity. They 
restore many pages of nearly or wholly forgotten history. The map of Arabia 
platted with its ancient letters is a picture of its tribal and religious divisions, 
overlaid with the lines of commercial travel and the track of war, and showing 
the points where literature and civilization entered, the dates of their entrances, 
with the courses, the helps and the hindrances of their progress. The present 
generation, however, still sees the subject as a new study, and by the discovery 
or collation of formerly unknown or neglected inscriptions has thrown upon the 
field of view an hitherto unimaginable illumination. 

Although some confusion exists from the imperfectness and great differences 
of professed facsimiles of inscriptions, as published by different explorers and 
scholars, the history of the letters of the peoples north of Sinai may be supposed 
to be well illustrated as far back as the tenth ante-christian century. And 
yet, for full assurance as to the origin of the old Semitic alphabet, and its primi¬ 
tive forms, we must refer as much as we are able to the Southern Arabic and 
North African alphabets. 

The southern part of Arabia is and has been almost closed to Europeans by an 
unfriendly climate and the ill will of the natives. The people are Arabic, speak¬ 
ing various dialects. Those of the extreme south were anciently called Himyarin, 
either from a king of Yemen, or, as some suppose, from their dusky hue. Some 
scholars are of opinion that in Kahtan,an ancient prince, and in Hadramaut, the 
name of the region, are to be recognized the biblical Joktan and Hazarmaveth, 
descendants of Arphaxad. That the southern Arabs had a peculiar alphabet has 
been known from the preservation of most of its characteristics in the letters of 
Abyssinia. Over these peculiarities the imagination of scholars exhausted itself 
in conjecturing Greek, Roman, Syriac and Numidian influences as the modifying 
forms. The Ethiopic literature is Christian, and its words are written from left 
to right, both of which facts suggest Greek or Roman influence. But these are 
delusive conjectures; for the Ethiopic letters bear little resemblance to Greek or 
Roman, while yet the Ethiopians use Greek letters for numerals, and thus 
emphasize the distinction. In writing from left to right the Ethiopians have 
only yielded to the constant suggestion and pressure of nature. The Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were written indifferently to right or left, and pointed or faced 
against the advance of the reader, as a weathercock against the moving wind. 
In painted or drawn figures having many parts it was equally natural to move 
the brush to right or left, but it is most natural for a painter or w r riter to place 
himself squarely before his tablet, and begin at the right hand. Hence the 
Egyptians in hieratic and demotic writing always moved from right to left, but 
made the several letters usually with the chief strokes as we now write, as is 
often shown by their unfinished ends. Most of the Semitic tribes, by linking let¬ 
ters, and by making connecting lines constituent elements, w r ere constrained to 
preserve the same direction in writing, but it was always aw r kward. The Ethio¬ 
pians, retaining the isolated forms of their letters, and rather erecting and 
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squaring them, were free to feel the full force of the constant suggestion of 
nature to move the hand wholly toward the right, and eventually they yielded 
to it. 

The old Himyaritic alphabet represented simple sounds, being all consonants, 
but the later Ethiopic, retaining the old twenty-two letters, and adding four 
others for kh, z,/ andp, has also adjusted a system of modifications for adding 
seven vowels to each of the consonants, and five diphthongs to some of them, 
<of most of these, however, Lepsius says that they are not diphthongal, but deep 

. gutturalizings, developing an elaborate system of elegant syllabic characters). To 
these the Amharic system of Abyssinia has added seven more sets by modifying 
seven dental consonants to represent its newer palatal sounds. 

The immediate source of the Himyaritic letters, the date of their adoption, 
and the influences which have modified them, are not to be hastily affirmed. The 
superficial appearances of Greek, Roman, Syriac, Xumidian and Egyptian in¬ 
fluences are trivial and contradictory. Studied in the inscriptions brought from 
the Syrian Hauran and from Yemen and Ethiopia, and in the manuscripts pre¬ 
served in European libraries, the Himyaritic alphabet with its products, [the 
Ethiopic Geez syllabarium and the still newer Amharic], appears to have origin¬ 
ated in the old Semitic alphabet as now known, or in more archaic hieratic forms 
of the same, and to have been isolated at a very early day, and modified in its 
own peculiar and indigenous line of development 1 It joins the other alphabets 
of the world in telling the old story of the universal independence of our race on 
the accidental or providential development of writing in Egypt, while it adds to 
this a story of southern Arab isolation, alike social, religious, literary and com¬ 
mercial. 

It is necessary to study in connection with the Himyaritic letters a set of alpha¬ 
bets found in old Libya in northern Africa. Some curious inscriptions in 
Algeria and Tunis, of which some are accompanied by Punic translations, have 
long been known. One of them found at Dugga (ancient Tucca) has been pub¬ 
lished by Gesenius and many others, but so variously that the copies are of 
uncertain value. Still the alphabet was in the main discovered, although scholars 
differed in opinion as to certain letters, as was natural, because no one heeded 
any but superficial signs, or thought of the changes which have taken place in 
the aspiration of consonants. About 1846 M. Borsonnet, in Algiers, stumbled 
upon tokens of a secret writing among the Berbers. He skillfully followed his 
clew, and obtained a confession of the existence of the alphabet and a copy of 

• i In the oldest Himyaritic and Ethiopic relics the 0 , d, z, n, ayin, koph , sin, two ts, and a second 
z from teth show distinctly their origin in the old common Semitic alphabet. The other liquids, 1, 
m and r, are unmistakably of the same origin, but are modified. The k and kh seem to be made 
from old k after extending out Its bifurcation on an arm, aB In some other antique relics. Of the 
labials, the modern ph is probably from the old lozenge*shaped p which is nearly hieroglyphic, 
although from appearances only it might be thought to be derived either from old Semitic b or t\ 
or from demotic b. The original p is probably retained in pm, now made like Roman T, while the 
other p (pail) is a variant of the lozenge-shaped p. The breathings K, n, 1 and' are most unlike 
their modern prototypes; but the old K and H are much like each other inverted, and seem to 
have come in correlated developments from old common K and H, which also are much like each 
other Inverted. So also Himyaritic h and 8 which inverted are alike, may be made In the same gen¬ 
eral line of modification from old Semitic h and 8 which are like each other inverted; or 8 and ts, 
which in old relics are much alike, may be similarly made from old Semitic 0 and ¥, which are 
much like each other reversed, the difference disappearing when their respective minor or wing¬ 
like lines are made of equal length with the main lines. 
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it, which, with many differences, bore some resemblance to the inscriptions of 
Tunis. Other discoveries soon revealed the use of other varieties of quite 
similar alphabets among the Tuariks, some of which preserve many elements of 
the inscription of Dugga. The Berbers, among whom these alphabets are found, 
are the light-colored tribes who are generally regarded, as of Semitic race, but 
Lepsius classifies their language as Hamitic. 

between the Himyaritic and the Berber letters there are many resemblances, 
as if the latter had been derived from the former. Since some of the Berber 
relics were co-eval with Carthage they confirm the supposed antiquity of the 
Himyaritic letters. Some of the Berber letters, however, while of a Himyaritic cast 
yet approach nearer to the Egyptian prototypes of the Semitic. Such are 6 , < 7 , d, z, 1, 
m and r. If we could have any doubts of the derivation of the Semitic alphabet 
from the Egyptian, a comparison of the Semitic, Himyaritic and Berber letters 
assures the common origin of all in the Egyptian. We have again, in these 
secret Berber alphabets, the same story of dependence on Egypt, and of ethnical 
seclusion. Both the Himyaritic and the Berber alphabets testify of a persistent 
preservation of an ancient literary culture, never sufficiently extended socially, 
religiously or commercially to produce such a current script as was developed 
in Syrian letters before the Christian era. 

We may now turn to the northern Semitic letters and their illustrations of 
history. Of Hittite, Amalekite and Philistine letters we cannot speak. If 
Syrian relics older than about 1000 B. C., exist, they are probably buried under the 
debris of Syrian cities. Of larger specimens of Old Semitic letters we have the 
Hebrew inscription in the conduit of Siloam, of uncertain date, the Moabite 
stone of Mesha, of about 900 B. C., the Sidonian inscription to Baal Lebanon, 
the epitaph of Ashmunazzar, a king of Sidon of 600 or 500 B. C., and a Phoeni¬ 
cian tablet from a temple at Marseilles, of about 400 B. C. All of these are of 
recent discovery. Of small inscriptions on Assyrian and Phoenician stones, 
bronzes, seals, medals, vases, etc., there are some which date from 600 to 200 
B. C. Persian seals of the fifth and fourth centuries also give us the old 
Semitic letters with a Chaldaic cast. There is also preserved a number of Nu- 
midian, Phoenician, Punic and insular relics of various dates near the Christian. 
era, showing modifications of the old alphabet. 

Scraps from a Phoenician book of history by Sanchoniathon are preserved, 
but do not seem to indicate much literary culture among that people. The 
old common tradition of the Phoenician invention of the alphabet is shown 
to be unfounded.. Even Phoenician commerce now appears to have been of 
trifling extent, both absolutely, and relatively, to that of Europeans and of the* • 
people of Asia Minor. Phoenicia, of insignificant territorial extent, having only 
three cities, if ever Hamitic, must at a very early date have so largely recruited its 
population from the Semites who were flooding Syria as to have attained a 
complete Semitic character. Neither science, philosophy, poetry, nor commerce 
left permanent memorials either at home or abroad. Even the tradition that the 


1 In these remarks the reference 1 b only to the letters of the oldest Libyan inscriptions. Libyan 
ps show how Himyaritic p (Pait) may be made from old Semitic p. Libyan b, Himyaritic w, and 
Hieroglyphic p are nearly identical in form, but need not be so in origin. Barth says the Ber¬ 
bers have no z, but other authorities give 2 and zb. From appearances, old Libyan z seems to 
have been a t, and the modern one is old Semitic z or Egyptian 8, while the Tuarik 8 and U seem to 
be made from old Semitic tcth as in most of the Asiatic languages that adopt the Arabic alphabet. 
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alphabet was carried to Europe by Phoenicians has now to contend with a 
probability that letters were carried from Syria through Asia Minor to Europe. 

Whoever named the letters had lost the knowledge of their origin and was 
ignorant that originally the letters faced towards the right. 

The letters of all Syrian relics show that the old Semitic letters remained for 
fifteen centuries or more without much change. They had assumed at 
the first the characteristics of a writing with a reed-pen on papyrus, and no 
changes seem to have been introduced which indicate either such ornamentation 
as is developed by devotion to literature as a fine art, or such modification as 
results from the hurry of business or of much writing. A tendency to change, 
aggravated by unskillful penmanship, haste, the nature of writing materials and 
increased use, appears as early as the captivity of Israel, although in carefully 
made inscriptions the old forms were long afterwards preserved. Letters on 
Assyrian bronzes, Israelite and Persian seals and Punic and insular inscriptions, 
show tendencies toward rounding triangular loops, opening loops and circles, 
dropping small parts and joining letters together. These changes progressed so 
that before the Christian era four distinct styles of letters were added to the 
older ones. 

The first appeared in Algiers, Tunis, etc., and is called Numidian. It main¬ 
tained the separateness of the letters, but abbreviated them, and formed them 
rudely. Its changes are such as indicate isolation from primitive sources and 
recklessness of them, with a considerable amount of use. It corrupted aleph 
and mem to mere crosses, dropped samekh , often reduced 5, d, z and n to mere 
short lines, as also did the Syriac and Arabic, and in other respects it resembled 
Arabic and Syriac without their ligatures. It was a dying alphabet of an effete 
people, and passed out of use soon after the Christian era. 

The second style is found in the heart of Syria or northern Arabia. This modi¬ 
fied its letters into a flowing type adapted to rapid writing. It dropped considera¬ 
ble parts of letters, and added extended lines and limbs to connect letters. 
Eventually, it established these ligatures as essential parts of letters. This 
style bears the general name of Aramaic or Syriac. It includes a considerable 
number of varieties, covering a development period of several centuries before 
and after the Christian era. When half developed it bore the name of Estran- 
ghelo, was common in Syria, and preserved to the Syrians the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures and a considerable literature. Its various forms bear testi¬ 
mony to much use alike in a busy mercantile life, and in facilitating an extended 
literature and in ministering to a luxurious civilization. Some of the character¬ 
istics of the cursive Syriac style appear in all the Chaldaic, Aramaic and Arabic 
writing, after the Macedonian period, giving tokens of much commercial, literary 
and political intercourse, while the stoppage of crystallization of certain sets of 
forms at various stages of development indicates sharply drawn lines of ethnical 
and religious separateness. 

Of partially developed Syriac letters, one of the oldest specimens was found 
inscribed on lead as a burial tablet at Abushadr in Babylonia, and published by 
Bunsen. Another remains in relics of a semi-Gnostic sect of Babylonia of the 

first or second century, of whom some thousands still remain near Bassorah, 

* 

who are variously called Sabseans, Zabians, Mendseans, Mendaites, Nazareans, 
Aiasoreans, Syro-Galileans, Mendai, Jahia, Disciples of John Baptist, and Pre¬ 
tended Christians. This alphabet is a syllabary, the letters being much simplified, 
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and each vowel being joined to its preceding consonant. Four manuscripts in 
this character are preserved in the British Museum. Of the Estranghelo letters 
there are many varieties, in different relics, formed with various degrees of skill 
and taste. Since the Christian era the Estranghelo has been much used. The 
Adlerian MS. of the New Testament is written in a modified Estranghelo. While 
the Estranghelo letters show cursive forms and ligaments, they are yet usually 
written separately. This style of the alphabet shades away into another of more 
simplified and more connected letters, which are usually called Peshito, and as¬ 
sociated with the Peshito scriptures. It is a style adapted to free writing in the 
common business of a cultivated people, and was often quite elegant. Other 
varieties of the Estranghelo were and are used for title pages, initials and 
ornamental writings. The Estranghelo and Peshito styles must have existed 
together at an early date about the Christian era, and they are the parents of the 
modem Syrian letters somewhat used by the Syriac Christians on the Malabar 
coast of Hindustan, and by the Nestorians and other Jacobite Christians. They 
were also somewhat influential in the formation of the Arabic style, of which we 
have next to speak. 

The third of those of which we have spoken as four new general styles seems 
to have had its habitat in Petra, and the region from the Hauran to Sinai. Its 
older forms are found in numerous inscriptions in the Nabathean region east of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and in those once puzzling inscriptions in and near 
Wady Mukatteb near Sinai. Its characteristics are a greater slurring and simpli¬ 
fication of forms, and an increased use of connecting lines. The Nabathean 
letters generally retain considerable resemblance to the old Semitic and the 

Syriac, but the Sinaitic letters carried the process of simplification so far as to 

* 

make a, 6, z, 1, n and r often simple short lines undistinguishable from each 
other. The inscriptions are so numerous as fully to illustrate the course of 
modification. Those of the Hauran bear testimony to intelligence and culture 
in the once strong Nabathean kingdom. Those of the Sinaitic region were long 
supposed to be relics of the migration of the Israelites, but they are found to be 
simple memorials of Aramaic and Arabic visitors, probably to a heathen shrine. 
Some are in letters essentially Syriac or Palmyrene, and some have Greek 
accompaniments. Most of them begin with the word They evidence a 

general diffusion of the use of letters among the Nabatheans. They probably 
date from two centuries before the Christian era to three after it. The alphabet 
was first deciphered by Prof. E. E. F. Beer, in 1839. It is a very rude writing, 
most of the Sinaitic inscriptions being only shallow scratches. Yet this rude 
writing, very little changed, is the elegant Cuflc and the useful Arabic. Of these, 
the former is an artistic, tasteful style, usually heavily written or painted, used 
in showy inscriptions and manuscripts in early Mohammedan times, and deriving 
its name from the city of Cufa near Bagdad. The other, the common Arabic, 
called Neshki and Hat, holds about the same relation to the Cufic that the 
Peshito does to Estranghelo. In the Cufic, by the assimilation of b and t , z and 
r, g and c/i, 8 and s/i, and p and q, the alphabet was reduced to seventeen forms, 
and of these aleph and lamedh much resembled each other, as did also gimd and 
ayin. The Neshki so modified its style as to make the same seventeen forms 
very simple, while by the use of dots it makes these letters represent nine addi¬ 
tional sounds, viz., the remaining five of the old alphabet, three peculiar linguo- 
dentals, aspirated cheth and ghain , and the division of tsadhe into an a and a d. 
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The Neshki characters have now remained essentially unchanged for twelve or 
fifteen centuries, protected by Mohammedan reverence, and serving the purposes 
of an immense literature and of the commerce of a vast region. They are 
adopted for the literary purposes of the Persians, Tartars and Mohammedans 
generally, with some additions by diacritic points and with some changes of the 
sounds to suit the softer tones of these languages. The Arabic letters are 
adjusted to the reed-pen and flowing ink on smooth surfaces, but have been 
adapted to very ornate and fantastic designs with much involution for mono¬ 
grams and inscriptions. Of other old varieties, those found at Persepolis are 
interesting as relics of the early Arabic culture, as is also the Mauritanian, 
which in style is between the Cufic and the Neshki, and is an interesting testi¬ 
mony to North African culture. Also a curious Saracenic alphabet, called 
Hagarene, has been preserved. It is made from the Neshki, but by diacritic 
points increases its characters to forty-one. Instead of using the ordinary 
ligamental parts of the letters it writes on one continuous base line the funda¬ 
mental forms of all the letters in a very stiff and angular way. 

The Arabic, above all the other Semitic alphabets, carries in itself the tokens 
of its extensive use. A student examining it may say at once, Here is an alphabet 
with a history, an alphabet that has done something. 

The fourth and last general class of modified letters which was formed from the 
old type by process of modification is one which preserves the letters each as un¬ 
connected majuscules or uncials, but has adopted more or less of the variations 
introduced by the cursive Syriac styles. All such alphabets carry their own 
evidence that they had been used only to a limited extent, were confined in nar¬ 
row geographical limits, and were crystallized or buried by events which de¬ 
stroyed the political life of the people who used them. In this class belong the 
Palmyrene, the Samaritan and the Hebrew letters. 

The Palmyrene letters, relics of the city of Palmyra or Tadmor, are known in 1 
few inscriptions, some of which are now in England and Rome. The extraordin¬ 
ary differences between the published facsimiles of these few inscriptions well 
illustrate the difficulties which hinder the readers of old inscriptions. As pub¬ 
lished by Cornelis de Bruy ns and the “ Philosophical Transactions ” they are more 
curious than legible, many of them having letters looking like our common 
Arabic 2 numerals. Rhenferd and others blundered grievously in interpreting them, 
but by the aid of the bilingual tablets they are intelligible. There is much difference 
in the care and skill with which they have been carved. In essentials of outline 

i Only fifteen were known to Gesenius, ten of which are bilingual. Wood, “The ruins of Pal¬ 
myra,” London, 1763, and Swinton in the " Philosophical Transactions," Vol. 48, have given well 
the four that are at Oxford. One of those at Rome was published inverted in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” Vol. 19, it being in 1096 in a wall in a vineyard near Rome. A much improved 
representation of it was given by Gesenius in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopedia. The stone 
bears a Latin version which explains the Syriac. The two that are at Rome have been quite well 
published by Lanoi. Those at Oxford have been well given by M. A. Levy in the “ Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft” for 1864. One may see further Barthelemy, Spon’s 
“ Miscellanea,” Irby and Mangles, Rosenmueller’s “ Bibliotheca Geographica,” vols. 1. and II.* 
etc. 

* In one inscription they give such a figure five times, which closely resembles an Estranghelo 
X but is not recognized by Gesenius, Bunsen or Hoffmann as Palmyrene, d, fc, p, and r are some¬ 
times much like 3, and and v sometimes resembles 2, while teth is like 6. So also in some Sinaitic 
inscriptions as published in Gage's “Studies in the Bible Lands” there are combinations much 
like 2967, and 956, and 19759, and 966766. 
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they have the characteristics of the Estranghelo Syriac, and of Chaldaic Hebrew* 
but are produced in a chirography that makes them very peculiar. Their dates 
all fall between A. D. 84 and 257. They are of little importance except as curi¬ 
ous illustrations of the oddities of Semitic isolations, being trifles in comparison 
with the Greek characteristics of Palmyra. 

The Samaritan alphabet is the name commonly given to the letters of a rem¬ 
nant of people about Nablus, at Mt. Gerizim, a mixed race equally pretentious 
and uncertain alike in letters and religion. They have long claimed great 
antiquity for some manuscripts of the Pentateuch, one of which professes to have 
been made by Abisha, a grandson of Aaron, and to have been saved from the 
* burning of ZerubabePs temple. 1 The whole story of the Samaritans is a tissue 
of fiction. The Pentateuch of the Samaritans is strongly marked with late Chald¬ 
aic and Syriac features of language and text. The Aramaic character of the 
language is known to all Semitic scholars. The divergencies of the text from the 
Hebrew have been very fully described in many issues of the Bibliotheca Sacra , 
by Rev. B. Pick, of Allegheny, Penn., an erudite and skillful Hebraist. The 
Samaritan letters are as different from the primitive Semitic as the German are 
from the old Latin. 2 Not a single letter retains its pristine form. There are 
many differences of style in the MSS., and in an old inscription reciting the Deca¬ 
logue at Nablus 3 which some ascribe to A. D. 546, and in the letters as given from 
MSS. by Gesenius. The Samaritans and their alphabet are but a little drift in one 
of the eddies of the waves that have so long surged in Syria. The detritus is much 
mixed and abraded, but the people have not been destitute of taste and painstak¬ 
ing in using and preserving what the wrecking has left to them. Their preten¬ 
sions are now but a phase of the loss of national memory. The vaunted MSS. 
cannot probably be older than the eleventh Christian century. 

Lastly. In the fourth class stand the modem Hebrew letters. Of ancient 
Hebrew relics there are the recently discovered inscription in the conduit of 
Siloam, which is evidently quite primitive, and some small carvings on stone 
which de Vogue ascribes to centuries VII. and VI. B. C. Of assured Israelite 
relics older than the Maccabean period we have in fact scarcely anything. Of 
coins of the second and first centuries B. C. there are many. Of small inscriptions 
of the Christian era there is a trifling number. Of inscribed bowls from Baby¬ 
lonia there are several dating between the third and seventh Christian centuries. 
There are scattered in the world many medals professing to be ancient Hebrew 
coins, on which the letters are of modem Hebrew style, and of course they are 
worthless. Indeed they are now repeatedly multiplied by galvanic processes, some¬ 
times in copper from silver and back from copper to silver. Perhaps, because it 
has been so much an object of interest, the Hebrew alphabet has been much 
the subj ect of misconception and unsustained pretension. Fry’s ‘ ‘ Pantographia,” 
along with much palseographical matter publishes seventeen styles of the Hebrew 

1 Dr. Rosenmueller in the ZeltschHft d. D. M. O. for 1864 gives the alphabet of this MS. which is 
almost identical with that of a MS. of the eleventh Christian century which is in the Royal Libra¬ 
ry at Paris, and of which a facsimile is published in Sylvester’s Palfeographie Universelle. 

2 The ft, m, n and p have plainly the connecting lower line which originated in the Syriac. The 
ft is in all respects Aramaic. The zain and sameft are scarcely recognizable as Semitic of any 
style. The / has the late peculiarity of standing above the line. The qoph is thoroughly Hebraic 
of the modern type. The teth is decidedly Syriac as on the late potteries of Babylonia. 

> This inscription is given in Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. for I860, p. 270, and again in 1860, p. 622, with 
extraordinary difference. 
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alphabet under the names of “Alphabet of Adam, Noah, etc.” They are merely 
slight alterations of the modem Hebrew alphabet, and of no historical value. 
Joseph Hammer published in London in 1806 a small volume which professes to 
give an Arabic work of Ahmed Ben Abubekr Ben Wakshili, of A. D. 855, but in 
this volume only the Cufic is correct, and all the rest is imposture. 

The oldest Hebrew differs from other primitive Semitic alphabets only in its 
vav and tsade, which, however, are evidently derived from the old sources of all. 

The few specimens which we have of the old Hebrew do not give us its yimel, 

« _ _ 

teth , samekh , and pe . While on the coins of the Jews (B. C. 106 to A. D. 135), the 
letters are in the antique style, but with some tendency towards those forms which 
afterwards became distinctive in the Samaritan, there appear in all other Hebrew 
relics after the Christian era the peculiarities of modem Hebrew letters. The 
same modifications which constitute the distinctiveness of the Estranghelo Syriac, 
and also to some extent of the Nabathean, were made very considerably in the 
Hebrew. Indeed Hebrew and Estranghelo, in their essential outlines, can be 
written so as to differ very little. The Hebrew like the Syriac and Arabic has 
opened and flattened the loops and angles of 3* *7, f, 3, J, Jf, £), and "1. It has 
adopted as characteristics the heavy top and base lines, but if these are made thin, 
and only their outlines are retained, nearly all its letters are essentially Syriac 
forms. It has in its letters adopted as essential elements the Syriac ligamental 
lines of 3, 3 , J, £j and ¥ and owes its use of two forms of y\, ao. Jf. flfj and 

W to their development in the Syriac and Nabathean, from which it adopted them 
in the development period when connected and separated forms were both in use, 
and when the use of ligaments was governed by taste, convenience or skill. 

In more modem times, writers of Hebrew have adopted styles which are called 
Script and Rabbinical letters. These, although somewhat abbreviated, and usual¬ 
ly written small, are still separated or majuscule letters. One style of these is 
made familiar by Hebrew grammars, but many other varieties are used in Europe, 
and probably others elsewhere. 1 

The Hebrew alphabet, like all others, is a reflection of the national history. It 
indicates, as the characteristic of national history during the period of its devel¬ 
opment, limited area, Syriac surroundings, a strong Chaldaic impress, a literary re¬ 
vival under influences of Greek and Roman taste before the development of 
European minuscule writing, then a loss of ethnical concentration and theological 
vigor, after which the old things became embalmed in veneration. 


i Balhorn’s “Alphabete" gives four varieties. Prof. Tuch In 1772, In his book “Tentamen de 
Varils Codicum Hebraicorum,” gave fourteen varieties, but nine of these are nearly identical* 
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ON “ INTERMEDIATE SYLLABLES.” 

By B. Felsenthal, Ph. D., 

Chicago. 

1. “ Questions about the Intermediate Syllable arise in the minds of all begin¬ 
ners whose attention has once been called to the subject.”—Thus Prof. Dodd 
commences his learned paper in the first number of this Monthly. But right here 
it may be questioned whether the special attention of beginners ought to be called 
to such phonological niceties which affect neither Hebrew orthography nor He¬ 
brew grammar proper, and which do not at all affect the sense and meaning of 
words and sentences. Of course, where the etymological composition of a word is 
to be exhibited, the word must be divided accordingly. In Hebrew, however, this 
can never be the purpose of syllabication. If with reference to Hebrew we raise 
such questions, it can only be for the purpose of showing the pronunciation, which 
is supposed to be correct, or, in some cases, for the purpose of deciding whether a 
Daghesh-lene should be employed, or should be omitted, in a following aspirate 
(nsmjQ). But whose ear is so fine that he can distinguish, whether a reader 
or speaker enounces form-al or for-mal? Who makes, in reading Hebrew, an 
audible or otherwise perceptible distinction between Mfz-mor and Mt-z'mor? In 
reality, it makes, in the majority of cases, no difference whether we read the syl¬ 
lables, so happily designated by Dr. Dodd as intermediate , in the manner indicat¬ 
ed by the learned Professor, or whether we do not so. We perceive no difference 
in fluent reading between qtt-lfi and qf-t'lfi (Imp. Q&l). As to the orthography 
and meaning, there is, as said above, no difference and no difficulty whatever. 

2. But if we wish to be perfectly accurate, what is the proper syllabication, 
qtt-ld, or qf-t'lfi? The surest and easiest way to reach an answer is, to go by an¬ 
alogy. Let us take a verb whose third radical letter is an aspirate, and see how 

the corresponding form sounds. We find then : the 3 being raph6, i. e. 

• • 

being without a Daghesh-lene, the word is to be read thus: shf-kh'bhu; similarly: 
rf-dh e phfi, &c. Consequently we must likewise syllabify : qf-t'lfi; though the first 
syllable has a short vowel and is unaccented. 

3. In the foregoing lines we had as examples verbs in the Imperative Q&l. Let 
us select now words of another class,—Infinitives with one of the inseparable pre¬ 
positions (y'33) prefixed. How have we to syllabify:—bfq-tol, kfq-tol, lfq-tol? 
or: bi-q'tol, kf-q'tdl, lf-q # tdl? We apply the same process. We look for a verb 

whose second radical is one of the aspirates. We find , with the £j 

• • • • 

• • 

raph6 ; but with the £j Daghesh-lene. We find similarly DDBOi 

and likewise &c. We would therefore also syllabify: M-q*tol, 

• • • i 

• * 

kt-q'tdl, and—lfq-tol. And thus, in order to be very accurate we would syllabify: 
bt-sh'n&th, &c., in accordance with the readings: bl-dh'bh&r, bf-s'phSth, &c. 

4. Let us proceed yet a little further in collecting examples before we venture 

upon laying down general rules; for thereby we follow the true Baconian induct¬ 
ive method. In the words HDD (the construct of DHDph&*© the 

I * t : • _t |: 

first syllables closed ones, or “ intermediate ” ones ? As we find *£)J3, 

*DD*, *DDT HJ3 with no Daghesh in the third letter, we must conclude 

• • • «• •• I • • •• * • • 
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that in all these words the first syllables are the so-called intermediate syllables 
(therefore: k&-r*me, &c.). 

5. For similar considerations we must read Ylts-fcaq, and not Yl-ts'^aq, since in 

the name (which is of the same grammatical construction, and which we 

• • 

take as our model) the third letter (fl) has a Daghesh, and the preceding letter 
closes a syllable. We syllabify: Mfbh-tab, in analogy with mldh-bar; 11-man, 
qtn-yan, &c., in analogy with q5r-ban, &c. 

6. Have we now, after all these examples, sufficient material upon which to 
base general rules, according to which we may say, In this case the unaccented 
syllable with a short vowel is closed, and in that case it is intermediate? Upon 
first thought it may seem so. If we are satisfied with the knowledge of the facts , 
and if we do not desire to rack our minds to find the deeper reasons for them, we 
might say, Let us open our Hebrew Bible, and let us compare analogous word- 
forms containing one of the letters J"V'£)3"]JQ; us, doubtful cases, see 
whether a MgthSgh will indicate to us how to divide the word properly. But when 
once we become engaged in such research, we shall soon find that we stand upon 
slippery ground, and that even our Massoretic text, which, as such, is in general 
almost beyond any doubt and dispute, leaves us quite at a loss as to M£th£ghs. 
Daghesh-lenes, M&qqeph9, and other such points of minor importance. The most 
careful editors of the Bible, scholars who have thoroughly studied the whole field 
of the Massorah, have had to admit this. At the end of the so-called Babbinical 
Bibles there are to be found several folio pages full of “ Different Headings by Ben- 
Asher and Ben-Naphtali,” and also several pages full of “Different readings by 
the Madinahe (an Eastern, or Babylonian, school of Massorites) and Ma’arbae (a 
Western, or Palestinian school of Massorites).” The differences of the last named 
schools concern then and now the consonant-text. The Madinabe and Ma’arbae 
disagree among other points also in a considerable number of cases in regard to 
full or defective spelling of the words, and the like. But Ben-Asher and Ben- 
Naphtali differ mostly in regard to MSthSghs, M&qqephs, accent-signs, Dagheshes, 
&c. We select at random some of such different readings, in which the one de¬ 
mands an intermediate, and the other a closed syllable. In Gen. xxxn., 18, Ben- 

Asher reads (yl-ph # gh^-sh*kha) and Ben-Naphtali reads (ylph-g5- 

sh'kha); in Gen. xlii., 30, Ben-Asher reads and Ben-Naphtali 

D^nOjDtwith a MgthSgh at the side of the K&ph); in Ex. vi., 27, Ben-Asher reads 


Dnaion, and Ben-Naphtali D*"O"T0n (* n both these readings the Q has not 


i - 


the Daghesh-forte which would be required by a well known general grammatical 
rule, and this is also one of the many Massoretic curiosities); in Num. xxi., 4, Ben- 

Asher reads and Ben-Naphtali ZDD 1 ?; in 1 Sam. xxn., 19, Ben-Asher 

and Ben-Naphtali ; in Ps. xlix., 15, Ben-Asher reads and 

Ben-Naphtali ; Ibid, lxxx., 11 , Ben-Asher ♦HNj Ben-Naphtaii 1 

« • • • • T-— • • • • 

Ibid ., xcvi., 11, Ben-Asher DJH** Ben-Naphtali DJTV* It would be easy to 
multiply largely these selections. 

7. Besides these different readings of Ben-Asher and Ben Naphtali we shall 
find records of such and similar disagreements in other places. Any one who ex¬ 
es either the marginal or the larger Massorah; or who opens such more or 
less minute Massoretical commentaries and annotations as the ’En Haqqore by 




• • 
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Jequthiel Hakkohenben Jehuda ( V '3IT)> or the Or Toraby Menahem de Lonzano, 
or the Minhath Shay by Solomon Norzi, or the Tiqqun Soph'rim by Solomon Dub- 
no, and numerous other works; or who peruses some of the very large number of 
w’orks, or parts of works, on Niqqudh by the Jewish grammarians since the days 


of Juda Ifayyug down to W. Heidenheim and S. D. Luzzatto; or who takes 
cognizance of the hundreds of different readings in the manuscripts col¬ 
lected by Kennicott, De Rossi, Firkovitsch, and others,—will soon conclude 
that we shall hardly be able to lay down general rules for these nice points 
of Hebrew phonology, covering all cases. It is true that in the Infinitive Q&l 
with a prefixed Lamgdh the first syllable is mostly a closed one, as Prof. Dodd 
has already noticed. But he himself remarks also that “exceptions will be 
found;” and how many! Thus the Infinitive is found three times in 

• m 


the Bible, viz., in Num. iv., 23; vin., 24; and in Isa. xxxi., 4. On the last 

named place the marginal Massorah remarks: psn nKjn mi rrnvo n* 1 ?. 

There is no other extant like tlns^ m which. the letter ^ has a D&ghcsh} 

in the other two passages the 3 is raph 6 . 

So we find that the second radical letter is also raph 6 in the words 

(Jer. i., 10 ), and so it is in some other instances of words of this class. 
As some other examples of irregularities we note: pt?3 (Gen. xxxv., 22), 

*130 (Jer. xvn., 2 ), where we should have expected to find and 

We note furthermore: in the editions of the Psalms by the painstaking 




Massoretical scholars W. Heidenheim , S. Baer , and others, while the same editors 


have constantly and uniformly HS-s*dhe, or H&s-de ? It deserves to be 

• • « I • 

noticed that even W. Heidenheim, accurate as he was in such matters of punctu¬ 
ation, seems not to have been certain which was correct. In his several editions 
of the Pentateuch to which the Haphtaroth (the pericopes from the prophetical 
books read in the Synagogues) are added,, chap. lxi. of Isaiah appears as Haph- 
tarah to Section Nitzzabhim, and there the learned editor has the following foot¬ 
note : 


HDIT thus the word is found in ancient manuscripts, the Heth with a MStliSgh 

: r 

and the Dalgtli raph6; and so it is in all other places where this word occurs. 

—And yet in his editions of the Psalms Heidenheim has constantly I 

• • • ^ 


We may in this connection further mention that, according to the Massorah, 


words rapo. rrvDO. wherever they are found in the Bible, the p 


i 


without the Daghesh. The Daghesh is also 


article 


i 


as-imbn, mean, D’lmsifiT rune^n. nrfrbh 


&c., &c. Have we nov 
syllables “ intermediate 


m 


these words in place of acute 


difference 


find in 


word DDOITV In 


Ex. i., 11 the word reads DDOJH (IW-'am-se*), and in Gen. xlvii., 11; Ex. 
xii., 37; Num. xxxiii., 35 it reads (RS'-m'ge?). Aben Ezra, and 

• • • mm 

others, have in consideration of these discrepancies expressed the opinion that 


8. We 

certain p 


been two DD01H i n 


totally 


reading 


nouns, for which we cannot easily find parallel forms, and in 


contained, which might 


as to 
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reading. We know well enough how to syllabify 173")^ (Ruth i., 4) = Or-pah; 

(Est. ix m 7) = P&-l'phon. But how is it with and HJON (Gen. 

xli., 45)? Shall we read Tsa-ph'n&th, ’A-s'n&th? Or TsSph-n&th, ? 0§-n&th? 
According to Norzi, the Mgthggh appearing under these words in most of the 
editions is not undisputed. And now who shall decide? 

9. We have thus far spoken of uncertainties in our Massoretic text, and 
have referred to the records of different readings, to discrepancies in the man¬ 
uscripts, &c. But this is not all. Within the last forty years old Bible man¬ 
uscripts have been discovered in the Crimea and elsewhere in the Orient which 
have a system of punctuation quite at variance in form, position, &c., from 
the system we possess. We have the Palestinian or the Tiberias punctuation. The 
newly discovered system is, in distinction from ours, called the Babylonian or As¬ 
syrian punctuation. In 1844 a fac-simile of a part of an Odessa MS., containing the 
book of Habakkuk, was published by Pinner. And by this publication knowl¬ 
edge of that strange ancient punctuation reached for the first time the Semitic 
scholars of Western Europe and America. Since then Pro/. Strack and others 
have published in fac-simile larger parts of these ancient MSS. with the “As¬ 
syrian” pointing. If we now compare the readings preserved in these MSS. 
with our Massoretic readings, we shall also be forced to the conclusion that in 
a number of less important points our text is an uncertain one. 

10 . After this digression we return to the subject of “ Intermediate Syllables.” 

The books lay it down as a rule that an unaccented open syllable can never have 
a short vowel. But in reality we meet quite a number of words which* do not ac¬ 
cord with this rule, and we are embarrassed. How is this ? we ask. Do we not 
read m&-l'khe, df-bh're, lY-q'td? Are here not unaccented open syllables with short 
vowels ? Grammarians answer in various ways. Some say, the first syllables in 
these words must not be taken as open syllables; they are half-open, or, as others 
call them, half-closed, or, as Prof. Dodd calls them, intermediate syllables. Ges~ 
enius evades the difficulty in another way; he says, the Sh'va on the boundary line of 
the two syllables is neither a silent nor a vocal Sh'va; it is a Sh'va medium . The 
Jewish grammarian Solomon Hanau, who lived in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and who was a very prolific author of meritorious grammatical works, ex¬ 
plained the difficulty by another theory. He said that the P&tt&hs, the SSghols, the 
HirSqs, the Qamgts-batfiphs,&c.,in the syllables under consideration are in reality 
riot short vowels; they stand where strictly Sh'va should stand; and he gave them 
a special name, he called them niJTUfb vowels. So, e. g., he said, 

a derivative of DO 1 ?©, should properly be but this being a phonetic 

• » • ^ • «BP • •• • • 

« 1 • • I 

impossibility the first Sh'va becomes a T'nu'a q&llah, and in this case a P&tt&b is 
inserted; IDp 1 ? * 9 derived from JJp*?, and should really be IDpP? but in this case 

too the first Sh'va had to be eliminated, and a T'nfi'a q&llah, here a HirSq, took its 
place. Ben-Zeeb , the author of the Talmudh L'shon Ibhri, accepted the theory of 
S. Hanau. Others, equally eminent or more eminent as grammarians, w r ould not 
adopt this theory. 

11 . But rather than subscribe to any of these and similar explanations it 
would probably be better to go back to those theories of Hebrew vowels and Hebrew 
syllabication prevailing among the Sephardic grammarians in ante-Qimhi times, 
say before the year 1200 . They did not speak of long vowels and short 
vowels; they did not teach that any Sh'va occurring after a Qamgts, or af- 
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ter a HolSm, or a ShurSq, or a Tsere, or a HirSq with a Yodh, must be a 
vocal Sh'va, &c. In accordance with the actual facts of that Semitic language, 
they taught that the Hebrew possesses three fundamental vowels (Abu’l-Walid, 
in his Risalat et-Taqrib—recently published in the Opycules d'Abou'l-Walid, by 
J. & H. Derenbourg, Paris, 1880—calls these principal vowels Shureq, Hiriq, 
Pathah; Juda Hallevi, in his book Owzart, calls them Qamotz, P'thiba, 
Shebher; Aben Ezra, in his book Tza^oth, has for these fundamental 
vowels the names: Holem, Hiriq, Patha^-gadhol; others have other names 
for them). By a process of subdivision the ancient grammarians came then to 
enumerate seven vowels. They called them the seven kings and the 

Sh'va they called the servant (fntTO)* In regard to vocal Sh'va and silent Sh'va 
they differed also from more modem grammarians. Aben Ezra did not divide the 

word OtTfl into the two syllables te-sh r bhi, as we do, but he said that the word 

• • •• 

had to be read, tesh-bhi; and in the above-mentioned book Tza^oth he called the 
great Hebrew poet Solomon ben Gabirol to account for his dissolving, in one of 

his hymns, the word into a T'nu’fc and a Yathedh (i. e. into a syllable with- 

• • * * 

out, and one with a vocal Sh'va). With the three Qimbi’s (Joseph and his two 
sons: Moses and David) a new period commenced in the history of the science of 
Hebrew Grammar. The Qimhi’s lived in the Provence, among Christians, who 
spoke a Romance dialect, and whose better classes cultivated the study of the 
Latin. Arabic the Qimbi’s did not understand, as their Jewish brethren on the 
other side of the Pyrenees did, who lived among Arabic-speaking Moors. In¬ 
fluenced by the Latin and the Provencale, and partly guided by the pattern off 
Latin Grammar, Joseph Qimbii and after him his sons, reconstructed the Hebrew 
grammar upon a new basis. While the Sephardic Jews had formed their gram¬ 
matical system after the Arabic grammar (and they were right in this, for the 
central Semitic Hebrew is certainly more closely connected with the Southern 
Semitic Arabian Language than it is with the Latin), the Qimhi’s began a new 
departure in Hebrew grammar. In doing so they imitated, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, the system of Latin Grammar in as far as it was feasible. They knew 
that Latin had five vowels which were either long or short, and also long and short 
syllables, &c., and so they carried corresponding theories over into the Hebrew. 
AVas a real progress in Hebrew philology effected thereby? There are many now 
who doubt this. But be this as it may, so much is certain, that Qimhic influences 
were soon widely felt, and Qimhic grammatical doctrines were soon generally 
taught and are still taught and still adhered to in our present age. 

12. Concerning the uncertainties and doubtful readings of the Massoretic 
text we would advance yet some additional remarks, before we conclude. These 
uncertainties, numerous as they are, are after all but the exceptions, and con¬ 
cern mostly such unimportant matters as M&qqeph, or Methggh, or Daghesh- 
lene, and the like. In the main, the Massoretic text is, as such, above dispute, 
and is, critically considered, a good text. But how must we explain its many 
puzzling peculiarities? Why is there here the spelling of a word “full” and 
in another place “ defective”? Why is there here a M&thegh, and there, none? 
Why is there here a Mun&b> and in another verse of the same grammatical 
construction, instead thereof a M£rka? Such questions can be asked almost 
without number. It seems to me that the most correct answer to these ques¬ 
tions lies in the statement that the Massorites and Naqdanim came to their 
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final conclusions firstly, by retaining the text which they found in the majority 
of the manuscripts before them, and which they copied most scrupulously and 
faithfully. There is an old historical tradition, that the Massorites, when 
they had three manuscripts before them, of which two agreed and one disa¬ 
greed, accepted the reading of the two. (Jerus. Ta'anith iv., 2; Soph'rim 
vi., 4; &c.). Secondly , when the manuscripts left them in doubt, or when 
those of them who acted as Naqdanim were about to add their diacrit¬ 
ical points, vowel-signs, accent-signs, and it was found that traditions in 
this regard had become beclouded, then they made their conclusions accord¬ 
ing to their own rational considerations and best judgment. Here and there 
they may have been led by deeper considerations; here and there they may 
have punctuated the text so as to harmonize it with the halachic or hagadic 
teachings of their times. But as to M&qqeph, MethSgh, and Daghesh-lene, ac¬ 
cident may have guided the pens of the earlier punctators almost everywhere. 
It was with them, as it is with us. We often write a comma, where we just 
as well make a semicolon; we often put an exclamation point, were we just 
as well might omit it. And yet in a few instances the punctators may have 
had their well-weighed reasons for their seeming abnormities. They may, in 
some places, have put in a M&qqeph, or omitted a Daghesh-lene, for reasons 
which to them may have appeared as exceedingly important. We give here 
one or two examples. In Ps. ii., 12 the words "D-ipeo are brought into a 

closer connection by a Miiqqcph. Jellinek (in his Beth Ilammidhrash Vol. V. 
p. XIII) suggests that this little M&qqepk was a protest of the Massorites 
against the messianic conception of the verse by the Christian “ Fathers,” who 
translated "13 by “ son”; in order Jnow to have it distinctly understood that 
"O is but an adverbial addition to and that it should be translated by 

“purely,” a Xaqdan put between the two words that [small dash, M&qqeph. 

In Ex. xv., 11 the first K&ph in the first * 8 raphe, and the first 

K&ph in the second J1DD3 *0 has a Daghesh-lene. This insignificant Daghesh 
was considered already hundreds of years ago as being “ tendenzins ,” i. e. as 
having a well considered purpose. Some Rabbis of the later Middle Ages were 
of the opinion that the Daghesh was inserted with the following intention. If 
the KSph would be raphd, a reader or listener would be reminded, by the very 
sound of the words, of that idol-worsliiper Micah, who is spoken of in Judges 
xvii., and this had to be prevented. Geiger (Urschrift p. 293) gives another 
and a more plausible reason for this Daghesh. But as this article has become 
longer than the writer intended it should be, we merely refer those interested 
to Geiger’s work which is easily enough accessible. 

Other points might have been noticed, but the lack of space forbids. 
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‘MSOWIBllTED * pOTES.* 


J<"£J Verbs: First Person, Sing*, Impf. Oal.—Davidson in his explanation of 


1 


incorrect 


1 . 


form says that the of the preformative is dropped 
to show how plainly he is in error, we suggest the following considerations 
That which causes these verbs to take on their leading peculiarity is tl 


weakness of K as a consonant, and its tendency to quiesce in a preceding 


sound, 
t rated. 


when it is the first radical 


a. In a verb prim. rad. which is not constantly of this class, but whose 
at times retains its consonantal character. rr»N, in the impf. Q&l, is sometimes 
fflNV of tener, however, rntf ; in which latter form the quiesces in the preced- 


• • I • 
A 


ing 6. To this might be added which shows in one place (lilNfl* 2 


* • 


b. There are not a few instances in which a first radical has been dropped 
from the written form of the impf. Q&l, 2nd and 3rd persons. The verbs fully 

furnish the following: rtOJV ?pOV from ; KDTI 5 (for pDfl) from 

pok; inahi 6 from nflN- Other verbs give us t|p*V tJDfl 8 from fpN; ♦tyjl 9 

rrm 10 and N/VV 1 from fTO* and HflK- 


* • 


• • • 


c. The derived conjugations show at least two instances in verbs K "£}, in 
which the radical has ceased to be written. ‘ran for ‘raxn 12 and, 

• y * * 

According to Gesenius we might here add V 14 i but this Fuerst denies. Of 

verbs not regularly $<"£), but having as the first radical, we have a number of in¬ 
stances in which the has been elided in the derived conjugations. 15 


These instances suffice to prove the weakness of as a first radical after a pre¬ 


formative. preformative shows no such weakness; indeed its very character 
and office as preformative give it firmness. Davidson’s explanation is against 
the characteristic firmness of preformatives and the characteristic weakness of 
as a first radical preceded by a preformative. 

2. If his explanation were the true one we should experience not a little diffi¬ 
culty in accounting for the vocalization of the remaining $<. We can hardly say 
that the vowel preceding it, that of the preformative, has been given it; for this 
would seem to be without analogy. 

3. The testimony of the cognate languages is in favor of our view f , that the 

* 

radical has been elided. Not to mention the Chaldee, it is notably true that the 
Samaritan verbs of the corresponding class very frequently reject this consonant. 16 

The Syriac, as in gives a form w r hich is to be similarly explained. 17 In 

Arabic, for a syllable wiiose typical form is ortliograpliically analogous to that of 
the syllable under discussion, there is found, in old MSS., an intermediate orthog¬ 
raphy w r hich shows quite plainly how r the contracted form was developed. Thus 

conj. IV. of to surpass; for there is to be seen (in old MSS.) but reg¬ 
ularly 18 



i Heb. Gram. 5th ed., S 35,1, Rem. d. 2 Mic. iv M 8. 3 2 Sam. xix., 14. » Ps. cxxxix., 20. r * Prov. 1., 10 
••• 1 Sam. xxvUi., 24. ' 2 Sain, vl., 1. * Ps. civ., 20. 9 Jer. ii., 36. 10 2 Sam. xx., 9. n Deut. xxxiii., 21. 
’3 Ezek. xxi., 23. 13 Hos. xi., 4. n Ezok. xlli., 5. i*» See Kautzsch’s Ges. Gram. (Mitchell) $ 68, 2. 

Kem. 1, 2. ic Petermann, Porta Llngg. Orient., Tom. III., p. 37. i' Noeldeke, Kurzgefasste Syr. 
ischc Gram. 8 33. 1 * Wright, Arabic Gram. 2d ed. Vol. I., 8 135. 
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In view of the above considerations, there is surely no sufficient reason for as¬ 
suming that the preformative ^ is dropped in the 1st pers., sing., impf., Q&l of 
the K"£) verbs. On the contrary, we should hold with most authorities, 1 that 
the radical is elided. 

The fuller explanation of this form requires more than the above. The 
first person is to be carefully distinguished from the second and third; for the steps 
in its development are not the same as those in the forms of the other persons. 
Quite another law obtains here, that of the dissimilation of the initial and final 
sounds of the syllable. 2 By reason of this the as the closing sound was drop¬ 
ped, and the preformative, being in an open syllable, was lengthened to a, and 
this latter obscured to 6. These changes must have taken place very early,—an¬ 
terior, it would seem, to the development of the Sh'va mobile 3 and of the tendency 
to the deflection of a to S under $<, both of which characterize the Hebrew and 
Aramaic branches. Indeed it is probable that in this form of the verbs K"£), the 
radical was never heard in the Hebrew and, consequently, was not written. 

O. O. Fletcher. 



Professor Strack’s article on “ Books for the study of the Neo-IIebraic Lan¬ 
guage ” comes in quite opportunely. Many requests have been received by the 
American editor for just such information. These requests betoken an interest in 
this department of Hebrew study. Attention is invited to the care with which 
the edition, the numl>er of pages, and the character of each book are given. May not 
American scholars learn much from the painstaking accuracy in matters of detail, 


which characterizes German scholars V 


For the translation of Dr. St rack’s MS. 


we are indebted to Rev. O. O. Fletcher, Ottawa, Ill. 


The study of alphabets is a distinct department of study, and one full of inter¬ 
est and importance. Not many Americans have gone into it very deeply. Among 
others may be mentioned the names of Dr. W. H. Ward, editor of The Independent, 
and Dr. J. P. Peters, of New York. Prof. Clarke, the author of the article on this 
subject in the present issue, has made it a life-long study. Only a few are in 
a position to criticize his results. Certainly all will enjoy this most readable 
article. The tables which accompany it have been prepared at great expense. 
This article, together with one published in The Old Testament Student , Vol. II., 
No. 10, will lxs reprinted in pamphlet form. 

The article of Dr. Felsenthal on “ Intermediate Syllables,” is possibly more in¬ 
teresting and valuable for the information which it contains on Textual Criticism, 
than for what is said on the subject proper. After the careful handling of the 
theme here given, one must recognize that there is, to a great extent, lack of uni¬ 
formity in the occurrence of such syllables. But with the following words from 

iSee, for instance, Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Gram. (Curtiss) M 36,134; and Gesenius’ Gram. 
33d ed., and Strack, Hebraelsche Gram. (Petermann series) in loe. 2 For an ingenious application 
of this law to another and quite difficult question in Hebrew, see Old Testament Student, Vol. 
il., p. 25. a Against this view, see Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Gram. (Curtiss) 8 38. 
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a letter written by Dr. F. we cannot entirely agree : 44 What progress would be 
made by a German or a Frenchman beginning to learn English, if this beginner 
were to waste his time by thoroughly studying such questions as whether we should 
syllabify rising or ris-ing? La-bra-dor or Lab-ra-dor? Life is short, and Hebrew 
philology is long. Other more important matters claim our time and attention, 
and therefore our time must not be taken up too [much by such fruitless discus¬ 
sions.” 

There is some force in this ; but woul^l not the same objection hold against all 
matters of detail which were not of immediate practical importance ? Now, 
whatever may be said of the undesirableness of instructing beginners in the 
minute details and exceptions of etymology and syntax, the questions of orthog¬ 
raphy sustain a different relation to his progress. It is absolutely essential to any 
respectable knowledge of the language that a person should be able to pronounce 
it with care and accuracy. That student who pronounces Hebrew without an 
intelligent understanding of the use of Daghesh-lene, pronounces neither easily 
nor accurately. And an intelligent understanding of Daghesh-lene cannot exist 
without a knowledge of the so-called intermediate or half-open syllable. Again, 
how much scientific interest is a student to be supposed to have who, when he has 
been taught that simple (or open) syllables, when unaccented, must have long 
vowels, and that a vocal Sh'va cannot be found under the final consonant of a syl¬ 
lable, will pass such words as etc., without a question? That the 

i » •* t I 

• • 

same word is written differently by different authors, or copied differently in dif¬ 
ferent texts, is only a greater reason why the matter should be explained to the 
beginner, as soon as a sufficient number of instances have occurred to call his at¬ 
tention closely to it. So frequent is the occurrence of words containing this syllable, 
and so peculiar is it in view of the rules ordinarily laid down by grammarians, 
that very soon, in our opinion, should the student be taught its use. An average 
student, who has studied Hebrew two weeks, ought to l>e able to master the sub¬ 
ject in an hour’s study. 


In a notice of Hebraica, published in The Nation (April 10th), there occur 
several statements to which it seems desirable to refer. Certainly the first num- 
l>er of the journal contains nothing to cause any careful reader to suppose that it 
was “ mainly intended for the benefit of a school for the study of Hebrew by cor¬ 
respondence.” Nothing has been published to this effect, nor does the material 
contained in the journal go to show this. It is true that the members of this 
school are required to subscribe for it, and it is equally true that without their 
support the journal could not be published. That, however, the above statement 
is incorrect will be seen 1) from the fact that for the members of this school a 
special Supplement is issued each month, which is not sent to other subscribers, 
and 2) from the wide scope of the journal, and the aims sought to be accomplished 
by its publication, as announced in the first number. 

The statement that the number under review u embraces some original matter 
of merit beside some notices copied from books and periodicals,” seems a little 
unfair in view of the fact that of twenty-four pages, two contained selections, 
and the remaining twenty-two, original matter. 

If it is supposed that in America a journal of this nature can, at once, rank 
with similar German periodicals, there will be a measure of disappointment. As 
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a matter of fact, the public sentiment in reference to this kind of literature is yet 
to be formed. Can this be done in a month, or in a year ? 

The editors of Hebraica understand that it cannot immediately be made 
all that they desire. Time is needed to develop an interest, and to^incite men to 
investigation in this department of study. Much has already been done. The 
“ much” is, however, little, when compared with what yet remains. IIebraica 
needs the encouragement and support of ail men interested in the higher lines of 
study. It is an undertaking beset with almost insuperable difficulties. Is it 
worthy of help ? Does it deserve aid ? If so, let this help be given. And, it 
may be added, the time for rendering aid is the present. A good word, a sub¬ 
scription-fee is of far more value now than at any future time. If the journal 
succeeds, help given later, though desirable, will not be so necessary. If the 
journal fails, such assistance will be valueless. 


A uniform method of transliterating Hebrew words is desirable. No two 
grammarians agree exactly in the signs adopted. The following has been the sys¬ 
tem of the managing editor. For this system special type has been cast. That it 
might be improved in some respects is probable, y might better be transliterated 
by c with cedilla. Other minor changes might easily be suggested. The system 
will be accepted, however, as upon the whole satisfactory. Contributors, unless 
they distinctly express a desire to the contrary, will understand that this system 
will be employed in IIebraica. They are requested to conform, as far as possi¬ 
ble, to this system in preparing articles. 




CONSONANTS. 


N 

1 

1 

V 

1 

1 

3 

bh • 

r 

z 

DO 

m 

3 

b 

rr 

h 

• 

T'3 

n 

J 

gh 

B 

t 

ft 

D 

8 

• 

J 

g 

♦ 

y 

y 

t 

1 

dh 

13 

kh 

13 

ph 

1 

d 

13 

k 

3 

p 

n h 

• 

Originally long:. 

r 

VOY 

1 Tone-long. 

PELS. 

Short. 

T 

A 

a 

T 

• 

a 

—— 

a 


A 

1 

a 

A 

e 

• • 

e 

• 

# 

• 

* 

« • 

• 

t 

u 

SJ 

e 

• 

1 

A 

o 

• 

o 

T 

V 

o 



Half. 



Diphthongal as in & 

The originally long vowels are always marked with O and the tone-long with (“) 
whether the writing in Hebrew be full or defective. 

The following forms are enclosed in parenthesis. 

(1) Quiescent and [Quiescent 1 and ♦ are regarded as expressed in the 
vowel.] 
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(2) P&tt&h-furtive and the helping p&tt&h in the Perf. 2 f. s. of verbs 'S guttural. 

(3) Letters retained simply for orthographical reasons, as * in VJ3- 

T T 

The syllable-divider is not represented. 

Maqqeph is represented by +. 

The transliteration of Zeph. in., 8 furnishes an example of nearly every form, 
la-khen hak-ku+li n e ’um+y*ho-va(h) 

Pyom qu-mi P’iidh 

ki mtsh-pa-ti le- v soph go-yim 

Pq5-bh*tsi m&m-la-khoth 
ITsh-pokh '*le-h£m za'-mi 
kol h H ron Sp-pi 
ki b' esh qtn- a-thi 
te-’a-khel k5l+ha-’a-r8ts. 


*•8001$ NOTICES.* 

ttESENICS’ LEXICON.* 

The last two editions of this standard work have l>een prepared by the Dorpat 
Professors Miihlau and Yolck. The changes introduced in the first of their edi¬ 
tions (the eighth in the whole series) were characterized by Prof. Itoliertson Smith 
as “ not all of them improvements/’ Dissatisfaction has been more pronounced 
since the appearance of the last—ninth—edition. First Professor Siegfried devotes 
over nine columns of the Theol . Liter aturzei tuny to the subject^nd then Lagarde 
occupies a whole number of the Ooettingische Gelehrte Anzeiyen with it. A comical 
turn is given to the procedure by the protest of the editors in reply to Siegfried, 
which protest amounts only to the assurance that they must express their indigna¬ 
tion at his strictures. A dignified silence would have been better for them. 

The influence of party feeling is probably to be taken into account in judging 
such a controversy. The Dorpat theologians are conservative Lutherans of the 
school of von Hoffmann . Their critics are pronounced liberals. Gesenius himself 
was a rationalist, and Messrs. Siegfried and Lagarde feel that his great work ought 
not to receive a color which its author would not have given it. In this they are 
to some extent correct. Gesenius’ own work, which has been acceptable to two 
generations of scholars of all shades of opinions, shows how little one’s theological 
standpoint need interfere with his critical and linguistic study. Until we come to 
a biblico-theoloy ical lexicon of the Old Testament, there should be no reason to in¬ 
quire into the theological views of our lexicographers. If then Miihlau and 
Volck have been one-sided it is a mistake. A biblico-theological lexifcon seems 
far away in the future. 

More serious is the charge made by Prof. Siegfried that the Massoretic text is 
not used by the authors in its most correct form, especially that Baer’s edition of 
Genesis, Psalms, etc., has not been consulted often enough. A lexicon of the 
Massoretic text should certainly be based on the Massora. If this text were faitli- 

* Gesenius’ (Wilhelm) Hebraeisches und Chaldaeisches Hand woe rterbuch ueber das Alte Testa* 
mcnt. Neunte vielfach umgearbeitete Auflayre von Prof. P. Muehlau und W. Volck; Leipzig: 
F. C. W. Vogel. 18851. xlvi, 978 pp. Large 8vo. 
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fully used we should And less fault than the critics are disposed to do when they 
complain that Miihlau and Volck neglected proposed emendations of the text. 
Doubtless many such emendations are needed and many that have been suggested 
(especially when based on the versions) will be found acceptable. But the space 
to which a hand-lexicon is restricted offers a bar to a full statement of such conject¬ 
ures. Still in the case of obscure words a brief reference to them would not l>e out 
of place. 

That lack of space can hardly be pleaded for the partial consideration of these 
proposed changes in the text is evident from the amount given up to doubtful ety¬ 
mologies. The effort of the etymologist is here to trace all triliteral roots back to 
biliterals. These biliterals are supposed first to expand in the TV form as in 
the example quoted by Lagarde, from a supposed So far so good. 

There would l>e no, objection if that were all. But when this same ")2 is made 

also the father of too, mo, mo, mo, dio, p o, ps o, 110, ino, mo, 

mo, io’ —then we begin to shake our heads, all the harder when we find twenty- 
four triliteral stems (some identical with those already given) written in Arabic 
letters. In the first place, if we assume a monosyllabic stage for the Semitic 
language, it is hardly to be supposed that its single root "IQ could have been so 
productive—rather it can hardly be supposed that there was such a paucity of 
monosyllables that each one had to expand into so many triliterals. In the 
second place, the reduction of meanings so varied to one primitive notion is a 
matter of conjecture, and often violent conjecture at that. Thirdly, the method 
is uncertain. Why should not mO come from m and KID from tn —especially 


in view of the fact that Q is a servile letter in the stage of the language which w r e 
actually know V But what is so largely a matter of conjecture might as well be 
omitted. Fourthly, w r liat is scientifically certain ought not all to be included in 
a hand-lexicon when its tendency is rather to bewilder than to help the student. 

The object of this article is not to reproduce individual criticisms or to defend 
them. Probably not all of them could be defended, and Lagarde show r s himself 
as usual over-sensitive about neglect of his own publications. One or tw f o inter¬ 
esting remarks may be quoted. 

cannot be the instrument with which one eats—the Semites have 
alw r ays eaten with their fingers. 

pK is derived from ||J* to trample. But a wash-basin would break (Lagarde 


says very rightly) if trampled upon, and it has never been oriental maimers to put 
either hands or feet into the basin. 

•w is derived from Lagarde’s Orientalia might at least have been men- 

• • 


tioned. His hypothesis is that it comes from the root rf?N. = to aspire. God 
then is the one to whom we aspire—the goal of life. 

is originally the skin, the complexion. *1^3 therefore is to say something 

• • • * 


which makes a man change color, i. e., to bring him good or bad news. 

The tw o notices from which this is drawui will repay perusal. They are found: 
Theologische Literaturzeitung 1883, Nov. 17 (No. 23), and Gottingische Gelelirte 
An^eigen 1884, Apr. 1 (No. 1). 

11. P. Smith. 
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I. ASSYRIAN. 

D. G. Lyon, Ph. D., Cambridge 




Schrader, %k Keilinschriften mid das Alte Testament (4) Wilhelm Lotz, 
• k I)ie Insehriften Tiglathpilesert I.; (5) I). G. Lyon, ** Keilschviftiexte Sar- 
gou’s Konig’s von Assyrien,” together with Gram mat ical Notes dictated by 
Prolessor Lyon.] 
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Professor H. G. Mitchell, *Ph. D., Boston, Mass. 
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Professor C. R. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. 


[Text-book: Brown’s “Aramaic Method, a class-book for the study of the Ele¬ 
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V. HEBREW NEW TESTAMENT. 


/ 


Mr. Frederic J. Gurney, Morgan Park, ill. 

[Text : DelitzsclFs u Hebrew New Testament :” Greek Testament.] 

i. 

VI. ADVANCED HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

Professor W. R. Harper, Morgan Park, III. 

[Text-look: Bickell’s “Outlines of Hebrew Grammar.” translated by Curtiss.] 

VII. OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. 
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Professor H. G. Mitchell, Ph. D., Boston, Mass. 
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on Introduct i on . ] 
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formation is desired. 

J8^ Those who desire to enter one or more of the Special Classes must send 

their names by May 20th, in order that there may he time to import the necessary 

books. 


For information concerning the “Regular Classes v and u Lectures,” address 

the Principal. 


WILLIAM R. IIARPElt, Morgan Park III., 
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I. ARABIC. 


Professor George H. Schodde, Ph. D., Columbus, O. 

[Text-book: Arabic Grammar and Chrestoinathy of Petermann’s Series.] 

II. ETHIOPIC. 


Professor George H. Schodde, Ph. D., Columbus, O. 



III. SYRIAC. 



Grammar” (in press) by Prof. Burnham.] 

IV. CHALDEE. 

Mr. Ira M. Price, M. A., Morgan Park, Ill. 

[Text-book: Brown’s “Aramaic Method, a class-book for the study of the Elements. 


of Aramaic from Bible and Targums” (in press).] 


V. HEBREW NEW TESTAMENT. 

Mr. Frederic J. Gurney, Morgan Park, III. 


[Text: Delitzsch’s “Hebrew New Testament;” Greek Testament.] 

VI. ADVANCED HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

Professor William R. Harper, Morgan Park, Ill. 


[lext-book: Bickell's “ Outlines of Hebrew Grammar,” translated by Curtiss.} 

VII. SEPTUAGINT. 


Mr. George S. Goodspeed, M. A., Morgan Park, Ill. 

[Text: Tischendorf's, or Van Ess’ edition.] 

VIII. OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 

Professor Edward L. Curtis, M. A., Chicago, Ill. 

[Tcxt-boolc: Oehler's “Old Testament Theology.”] 


JSSaT For particular information concerning the work of a Class, address either 
the Principal of the School, or the Instructor of the particular Class of which in¬ 
formation is desired. 

JB6T Those who desire to enter one or more of these Special Classes must send 
their names by May 20th, in order that there may be time to import the necessary 
books. 

For information concerning the “ Regular Classes” and “ Lectures,” address 

e Principal, 


WILLIAM R. HARPER. Morgan Park, III. 
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THE SYLLABLES IN THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

By Hermann L. Strack, Ph.D., 

Professor of Theology In the University of Berlin. 


It is not my purpose, at this place, to take part in the discussion on 
14 Intermediate Syllables,” commenced by Professor Dodd and Rabbi Felsenthal, 
but, rather, merely to show how the whole subject of syllables in Hebrew can be 
clearly put forth for the beginner, so that he may be sufficiently prepared for a 
real understanding of the various forms of the language. I hope that, through 
«uch a discussion of the various points that come* into play in the matter of 
syllables in Hebrew, some light may also be thrown on what are called “ Inter¬ 
mediate Syllables.” It will be clear, from what follows, why I make use of the 
technical term “ loosely-closed syllable ” (lose geschlossene Silbe). Right here may I 
be permitted to call the attention of the reader to the term 44 opened syllables,” 
which, so far as I know, is a new term. For the purpose of getting a better 
general view of the subject, I have almost entirely omitted all mention of 
exceptions. The majority of exceptions are to be explained on the basis of 
euphony (nNHpfl as the Jewish grammarians say); because the 


• * • • 


sacred writings of the Old Testament were, and still are, chanted in solemn 
rythm in the synagogues. I wish to add, further, that the following explanation is 
not contained in my Hebrew grammar, 1 and is, thus, an important addition to it. 
J A. Beginning of Syllables. —Every syllable, and hence, also, every 

word, must begin icith a commant, that is, 

Neither with a vowel (an exception is found only in ) conjunctive, e. g., 



rvm 


Wl); 


Note.— Before labials, the Babylonian system of punctuation has 1, f. e., 1. 

: 

2 B. Nor with two consonants. When the first letter of a syllable (or of a 
word) has no vowel of its own, then it receives sh*wa mobile (cf. my grammar, 
35, 5), and, in the case of nilXi HatSph (25, c; 2 IQ, a, 3). 


2 C. Close of Syllables.—H ere we distinguish 


I. 




Open Syllables , i. e., syllables closing with a vowel, e. </., !)£1p 


JTt^K 


rw (on n cf. 22, b). These syllables always have long vowels. 


T T 


i Hebracische Grammatik; 


it 


Uebungsstueken, LIteratur und Vokabular. Zum 
rSelbststudiuni und fuer den Unterricht. Von Hermann L. Strack. Karlsruhe und Leipzig: 
H. Reuter. New York: B. Westermann & Co. Chicago: American Publication Society of 
Hebrew, xvi., 163 pp. 2 Mark 70 pf. 
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Exceptions are found in the verbal suffixes (878, c) (Sni), in which the liquid 
can be regarded as virtually doubled. 

Note.—S yllables closing with K are considered open, c. g . % Sop, but KVD (cf. § 10, c, 1). 

• I * ▼ T 

8 D. Unaccented syllables, with long vowels, are open; the sh'wa following 
them is the sh*w& mobile, e. </., onsir sho-m'rim. 


• • 


8 E. II. Closed Syllables, i. e., those ending in a consonant, c. g., *?£0-p (second 

syllable). They are called doubly closed, when the consonant closing the syllable 
is followed by another consonant in the same word, e. </., fTWO (first syllable), 

T • 

(second syllable). When the two consonants are the same, t. e., when the 

: - It 

vowel is followed by a consonant with a daghesh, this syllable is also called 
sharpened, e. </., *£’£71 (first an ^ second syllables). 

« * mm 

8 F. Unaccented closed syllables always have short vowels, e. g ., 

(first syllable), (first), w&yyaqtfm (first, third), (first, third). 

|tt- . t- 

8 G. Unaccented syllables with short vowels are closed, e. g ., DfV/Dp (first). 

• • • I • 

8 H. In closed Penultima with tone, we find only the following vowels: 
(1) the tone-long vowels a, e, o ; hence neither i nor d, nor the vowels naturally 
long, or long by contraction, namely, a, e, 6; (2) the short vowels &, g, e. g. y 

n^tbp.. uao- 

t : - v * 

81. In closed Ultima with tone, any long vowel may occur; of the short 
vowels, sometimes the T, c. </., the two particles Oft (if), Qy (with), which, 

however, often (as is always done in the case of "jQ) becomes toneless when 

mSqqeph is used, and the form (872, n, a). 

• • mm 

• • 

Especially worthy of note are 

8 K. III. The Opened Syllables , i. e., syllables which really close doubly, but 
in which this is avoided by means of a helping-vowel. 

(1) At the end of words. An ordinary helping-vowel (exceptions, 811, 0, 
generally S'ghol, but also (especially if the last, or next to the last syllable, is a 
guttural) P&ttSti. Then the vowel of the open syllable, if with tone, generally is 


lengthened, namely, 5 to o, as, e. g., £Tjp , ♦ 3f"P • • ITM for qtfdhsh, rflhb, 



n for 


5rb; i to e, e. g., ")flp • • f° r §tphr, shim'; & to g, e. g 

m&lk, z&r' (cf. 827, c, cl). 

8 L. If the next to the last letter is a guttural, then & remains unchanged in 

the open syllable, e. </., "|j;j (f 27, e), njTT • • iirO'W (235, a), pjpn (?72, n. r), 
hence short vowel. 

8 M. In the apocopated imperfect of the verbs jf"*?, the lengthening of I to 
e frequently does not take place, e. g., for ylgl, m (cL i 72, «.,). 

V• I 7 •• 

8 X. If the next to the last letter is *, then Hirgq is used as a helping-vowel, 
P&tt&lj is retained in open syllables, as, e. g., (828, a); thus also in the suffix 

form 7p__, e * </•* “your (fern.) Godas also in the dual ending Q*__. 

I - # | - VS * * 

3 O. (2) In the middle of toords. The first closing consonant, if it is a 
guttural, frequently, in order to ease the pronunciation, receives the hatgph 
corresponding to the preceding vowel; and, in this case, this vowel is not length¬ 
ened. Examples (in 810, a, 4); to be divided 1TJ n^-ro. 

8P. The vowel is also not lengthened, when, instead of the hatgph. 
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on account of a sh'wa following it, the corresponding short vowel is employed 
(cf. 85, e), e. g., pffT, first plural lOflT, to be divided p"f(T, ySliSz-qu; D^fT. 

first plural to be divided !)Q -jtr. : " ’ ' :1 '’ 

8 Q. IV. Loosely-closed Syllables we call those which were originally followed 
by a vowel, which, however, in accordance with the laws of etymology, (88 11, c, 2, 
and 11, d) fell away. The “loose close” can be seen, from the fact that the 
letters n"3DTD remain aspirated. The sh'wa cannot be heard, and is not sh'wa 
mobile. Examples (in g 11, c, 2), Cp3, dual, with suffix, DiTfl^D* k&n-phe-h&n 

(324, d), DO 1 ?© for mai&khim, suffix DJTO^O (327, g)\ TT’nbin, h5r-bho- 


• • 


th&ylkh (§ 34, a). 



In g 11, cZ, e. g., plural to h® divided y&'&m-dhu 


(3 63, e) ; ft MO, Plural ISDttJ (3 63, g) ; “HIT, plural VTIIT (3 63,/). 

I ** *.** (*•* * ** p.* I*,* j *•*!*•* 

8R. Loosely closed are also those syllables which originated from the union of 

the prefixes 3 • 3 • with words whose first consonant had a sh'wa under it, e. g ., 

• * • 

n yi? (811,gr, 2), from *13*1+^- Exceptions are found with before the Inf. Q&l. 

“ • • x 

(cf. 8 53, c, where *“i3p*7> from *“i3p+l& (*?) 18 mentioned). 

(S. Very rarely is a loosely closed syllable found where no vowel has been 


i 


omitted (cf. 827, m), cf. also nfVSH (a ecus, loci), for which word, according to 

t : - - 

819, b, a, the ground-form, b&yt, is to be presupposed. A fixed closed syllable is 
found, contrary to the rule, in fi3*l3 (stat. const.), of H3")3 (2 33, d ), and in 


• « 


T T 


main (*««<• const.), of main (8 34, c), cf. also TDfllPj (363, d) 

: v t | : : r : 


METHODS IH HEBREW GRAMMARS. 


By Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph.D., 

Columbus, Ohio. 


To understand and master a language implies more than the mere mechanical 
acquisition of its facts. It means the study of a language from a philological 
standpoint, an examination of its grammar and lexicon for the purpose of learning 
its inner character and being, and in order to be able to understand rationally and 
philosophically the phenomena of the speech. Whitney 1 says of the linguistic 
student: “ He deals with language as the instrument of thought, its means of 
expression, not its record; he deals with simple words and phrases, not with sen¬ 
tences and texts. He aims to trace out the inner life of language, to discover its 
origin, to follow its successive steps of growth, and to deduce the laws that govern 
its mutations, the recognition of which shall account to him for both the unity 
and variety of its present manifested phases; and, along with this, to apprehend 
the nature of language as a human endowment, its relation to thought, its influ¬ 
ence upon the development of intellect and the growth of knowledge, and the 
history of mind and of knowledge as reflected in it.” Necessary as it is to acquire 
thoroughly and well the data of a language, and to learn these for practical 
purposes, it will be readily seen that the most interesting and, in many respects, 
most profitable problems of linguistic study reach out above and beyond these 

i Language and the study of Language, p. 6. 
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individual facts. Especially has this been recognized in the past few decades, 
since the comparative method of study, which has been so abundantly fruitful in 
all departments of learning, has been applied to languages also, and comparative 
philology has been found so great a power in historical, ethnographical, myth¬ 
ological, and other researches. The soul and life of language has never been so 
much studied, or so well understood, as at present. 

And what is true of language in general is true also of the Semitic tongues in 
particular; they, too, and here again the Hebrew in particular, have been reaping 
the benefit of the revolution in method and manner introduced into philology in 
general. As new problems and aims assumed prominence, new methods in 
research were adopted, and the departure from the old mechanical systems in 
grammar and lexicon became more and more radical. In statu quo is, at best, a 
relative phrase, and scarcely anywhere is this more the case than in the depart¬ 
ment of Semitic studies; here advance and improvement have been decided and 
marked, and scarcely any feature of this study has made it more attractive than 
the fact that it (and especially is this true of Hebrew grammar) has, in our leading 
works on the structure of the language, left the more practical stage, and entered 
upon that of philosophical and theoretical discussion, in which the philological 
principles as such, the Hebrew as a special language, as one member of a group 
or family of tongues, is studied objectively, and for strictly grammatical purposes. 
Wliile all grammars of the present day, as was the case in the old works, still 
have the practical aim of making the language of the Old Testament intelligible 
to the student of God’s Word, yet they no longer are wTitten for the sole and 
only purpose of rendering hand-biaid services to exegesis and other theological 
disciplines. Hebrew is studied now also for its ow r n sake, and its bearings on 
philology in general and Semitic philology in particular; and has thus assumed 
an independence and new" dignity. 1 

This change in the basis and aim of Hebrew grammars is contemporaneous 
with the introduction of more rational methods into philological discussion in 
general, and is no more than five or six decades old. It was introduced by a 
German; and the work of building upon the foundation thus laid has been done 
almost exclusively by Germans: to the present day there is not in the English 
language, not even as a translation, a w f ork which can fairly be called a 
philosophical grammar of the Hebrew- language. The nearest approach to it is 
probably Kalisch. As yet, about all our grammars are rudimentary and element¬ 
ary, confining themselves strictly to the facts of the language, and only sporad¬ 
ically endeavoring to explain these facts. 2 

The father of higher Hebrew grammar is Wilhelm Gesenius, who was bom 
in 1786, and, in 1843, died as professor of theology, at Halle. Theodore Benfey 3 
calls him “ the original founder of an independent Semitic philological science, 
and among the most important representatives of a critical and unprejudiced 


1 It must not be forgotten that such methods and problems have not a mere abstract or phi¬ 
losophical value; in fact, some are productive of many important practical and exegetical re¬ 
sults, e. g., the discussion as to whether the interchange of Kin and K'H in the so-called Priest 
Codex is a sign of antiquity or of a later date, and similar points. 

2 We shall not, however, forget to mention that a number of excellent monographs on special 
points of grammar have appeared in English, based upon a most thorough study of the language 
in its whole length and breadth, and facile princeps among these is Driver’s Use of the Tenses 
in Hebrew. 2nd Edition. Oxford, 1881. 

3 In his Qeschichte der neueren Sprachwisscnschaft , 1869, p. 685. 
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Semitic philology. 75 It is with Gesenius, both as a lexicographer and a gram¬ 
marian, that English students of Hebrew are better acquainted than with any 
other of the leading authorities in this department; and this is, at least partly, 
due to the fact that some of his works have been translated into our language, 
and his empirical system finds more acceptance among us than do the more 
abstract systems of others. And yet English scholars apparently make but little 
use of his two greatest works, namely, his grammatical Lehrgebaude and his large 
lexicon, the Thesaurus, which, according to the opinion expressed lately by so 
good an authority as Professor Strack,of Berlin, is still the best at our command. 1 
Gesenius began with the publication of a Hebrew lexicon, in 1810; and out of 
this grew both his smaller dictionary, in 1815, of which the ninth edition, by 
Miihlau and Volck, recently appeared, and of which Robinson has made an 
English translation, as also the Thesaurus , a large Hebrew-Latin dictionary of 
1522+166 folio pages, completed by Rbdiger, in which is collected all that the 
languages, literature, geography, history, etc., of the Orient could contribute to 
the explanation of the Old Testament idiom. Both in method and results he was 
apparently more successful, at least found less opposition, in his lexicographical 
work than in his grammars. Of these, the first edition of the smaller and best 
known appeared in 1813; and, at the author's death, thirteen editions had made 
their appearance. A number of further editions were published by Rbdiger, and 
now the editorship has been entrusted to the capable hands of Kautzscli, who has 
brought down the work to our own days, in scientific character, and has also 
added an exercise book. Out of this smaller grammar grew, in 1817, his Aus- 
fuehrliches gmmmatisch-kritisches Lehrgebaude der hebrdischen Sprache , an elabor¬ 
ate and exhaustive treatise on Hebrew grammar, comprising 908 closely printed 
octavo pages ; and it is in this work that we find his system and method both 
explained and carried out. It is the empiric method, the collection of all the data 
that the language as such offered, and the deduction of the principles from 
these data. True, his Lehrgebaude makes it a special point to compare, wherever 
possible, what the cognate tongues have to offer in explanation of Hebrew forms 
and words, but to these is nowhere given a decisive, but only an illustrative voice. 
He confines himself to the analysis of the language as found in the Old Testament 
^ literature, and has very little sympathy for any abstract, philosophical theorizing. 
In the introduction to his larger grammar (p. hi), he says that it was his object to 
make a complete and critical collection of the grammatical forms, and, on the basis 
of these, to give a rational explanation. His Lehrgebaude is a faithful expression 
of this aim, and is a work worthy of much more attention than it receives. 

Allied in spirit, though later in date, are the massive two volumes of Bott- 
cher (died in 1863) edited by Miihlau, in 1866-68. There is in no language a more 
complete collection of the data of Hebrew as given in the Old Testament than in 
this work. While independent in his treatment of the subject, especially in the 
use of a new nomenclature in the piace of the traditional grammatical termini tech- 
nici , Bottcher too insists upon explaining the Hebrew on the basis of Hebrew 
alone, and differs from and advances upon Gesenius, chiefly in his protest against 
the authority of Arabic grammar in the arrangement and explanation of the 
Hebrew. 

A linguistic genius, such as appears but once in a generation, was Georg Hein- 
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rich Aug. Ewald, whose career, as remarkable for its excentricities as for its brill¬ 
iancy, reads almost like a fable. He was bom in Gottingen, in 1803, and died there 
in 1875. His grammar appeared in 1827, as Kntische Grammatik der hebrdischen 
JSprache; but from the fifth to the present eighth edition it bears the title Ansfuehr- 
Hches LehrbncJi der hebrdischen Sjjrciche des Alten Bundes, 935 pp. Of all the He¬ 
brew grammars that have appeared this is certainly the most philosophical; his 
method is synthetic and speculative. Not only are the results of Semitic study, 
but also the principles of philology in general, here allowed to show their influ¬ 
ence, and the factors and agencies that combine in the growth and development 
of the language put into requisition for the explanation of the etymology and 
word formation in Hebrew. He does not take the facts of the language and 
then by the process of analysis show how these facts became such, as is the 
method of Gesenius, but rather, on the other hand, he assumes philological data, 
and shows how, from the basis of the roots and stems of the language, the gender, 
cases, tenses and moods grew into what they are now. With Gesenius he en¬ 
deavors to explain Hebrew from Hebrew alone, at least treats it chiefly as self- 
explanatory, but, in doing so, follows a course exactly the opposite from the one 
pursued by his great co-laborer. His views can best be learned in his Introductory, 
from p. 17—39. His standpoint is further illustrated by the position he takes 
over against the claims made for the Arabic, in reference to antiquity of form, and 
utility in the explanation of Hebrew. He says, p. 19: 

“ Over against the Aramaic languages, which are known to us only in the 
form they appeared in the last few centuries before Christ, the Hebrew, as it ap¬ 
pears in the powerful and mighty language of the prophets and the great poets, is 
distinguished by a greater fulness and more developed structure^ over aginst the 
Arabic, which is, indeed, more developed in some points, but in its structure of 
words and sentences has become as peculiar and inflexible (stair) as the Arabic 
desert, and which appears on the stage of history only 400 years after Christ, it is 
distinguished by greater antiquity and by its mobile and youthful character. . . . 
Many features, which in the younger languages have been divided, and in this or 
that dialect have undergone a peculiar development, the Hebrew still retains in 
an undivided state. Therefore, the study of the Semitic as a family of languages, 
must begin especially with the Hebrew, because this language exhibits to us the* 
oldest form of the Semitic in its connection and originality.” 

The system of Justus Olshausen (died 1884) is like and unlike that of Ewald. 
In its general features his Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache, the first and only 
volume of which appeared in 1861, is similar to Ewald *s in its synthetic character, 
in building up the grammar from philological and philosophical premises, and en¬ 
deavoring to follow its gradual growth; but it differs from Ewald in its endeavors 
to show this procession in its historical unfolding from the original Semitic lan¬ 
guage, and in finding the materials for this historical basis in the Arabic. His 
antithesis to Ewald finds expression already on p. 2, where he says, “ In reference 
to the primitive character of the whole linguistic structure, both as to sotuids and 
words, the Hebrew is surpassed by the Arabic.” This he proceeds to prove from 
historical and linguistic arguments; and concludes with the remark, u that it is 
evident from what precedes, that the comparison of no cognate language throws 
so much light upon the Hebrew as does the Arabic.” Proceeding from this stand¬ 
point, he gives in his grammar from page 8 to page 30, a complete grammatical 
scheme, based upon the Arabic, of w’hat he would consider original Semitic forms, 
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and, in liis grammar proper, starts out from these philosophicallyeons trued forms 
to explain the character, origin and meaning of the forms as found in the Old 
Testament. This principle gives form and character to his whole grammatical 
work. His system can be called the linguistic-comparative, combined with the 
historical method. Quite a successful attempt to popularize the method and 
results of Olshausen, we find in Bickell’s Grnndriss der hebrdischen Grammatik , 
1869, translated by Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Jr., as “ Outlines of Hebrew 
Grammar,” 1877. 

A synthesis of Ewald and Olshausen we have in the Lehrbuch der hebrdischen 
Grammatik , published 1879, by Professor B. Stade, in Giessen, who thus endeavors 
to do for Hebrew what Noldeke has done for the Aramaic languages. He seeks 
to work only with the acknowledged correct principles of philology, but at the 
same time takes into consideration only the materials that are really at hand in the 
Old Testament, and has quite successfully combined the principles as advocated 
by these two great grammarians. His object, in doing so, was to give a correct 
picture of the Hebrew language as really existing. ( Voncort , p. v.) 

The last on the list is the Historisch-kritischcs Leliryebdude der hebrdischen 
JSprache, by Dr. Friedrich Eduard Konig, of Leipzig, of which the first volume, 
treating of the script, the pronunciation, the pronoun and the verb, appeared in 
1881. His method is partly new and partly old. He virtually returns to the 
analytic manner of Gesenius and Bottcher, but with many improvements, and is 
more scientific; he is, further, historical, inasmuch as he endeavors to trace the 
development of existing forms out of the older, which he, too, finds, for the most 
part, in the Arabic; he follows out the principles of .the physiology of sound 
(Lautphysiologie ), which seeks to explain on a rational basis the nature of the 
letter-sounds, their influence on each other, their changes, etc. A distinguishing 
feature of the work is the fact that it is a commentary on all other grammars, 
by presenting the status controversiae on all the disputed points of grammar, and 
by the discussion of the pros and cons offered by the various grammarians. There 
is no other grammar that gives so clear an insight into the real questions of He¬ 
brew grammar, its interrogation points and problems, and in general such a com¬ 
plete survey of the whole field of inquiry, as does the work of Konig. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that the studies of Assyriologists 
have as yet produced but few, if any, tangible or important results for Hebrew 
grammar; their treasuries have yielded good gold for Hebrew lexicography 
chiefly, and not for Hebrew grammar. The discussion now going on between 

4 

the “Arabic ” and the “ anti-Arabic,” or Assyrian schools, is almost entirely in the 
department of the dictionary. The protest raised by the younger Delitzsch and 
others against the methods of the editors of Gesenius’ Dictionary is exclusively 
against the use, or abuse, of Arabic for the explanation of the meaning of Hebrew 
words, and the antithesis of the protestants is that rather the Assyrian should 
utter the decisive voice in this regard, whenever comparisons with the dialects 
are made. But in no perceptible manner have the recent Assyrian researchers 
influenced the methods of Hebrew grammarians. 
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ON A HEBREW MANUSCRIPT OF THE YEAR 1300. 

By Cyrus Adler. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Manuscript copies of the Hebrew Bible are comparatively rare, and, consider¬ 
ing the antiquity of the books which compose it, extremely modern. Writers 
vaguely allude to a manuscript of the 9th century, but its existence cannot be 
verified. 1 The oldest MS. in the Erfurt Library, and, according to Lagarde, the 
oldest extant copy of the Massora, has been assigned the date of 1100 (Symmicta, 
p. 137). The oldest Hebrew MS. Bible in the Bibliotheque Impei'iale (Derenbourg's 
Catalogues des Manuscrits Hebreux et Samaritains de la B . L) is 1286. Moreover, 
many of the early MSS., and even some of the early prints, are unpunctuated. 
The most complete MS. of the Pentateuch and commentaries in the Bibliotheque 
Imperiale is in this condition. 2 Such also is the case with the large number of 
MS. copies of the Pentateuch now extant, and they labor under the additional 
disadvantage of all being multiplications of one original. This unfortunate state 
of affairs leaves us no facts on which to study the history of the vowel points, 
and makes textual criticism a hazardous undertaking. 

With this preface, a MS. of considerable interest may now be introduced. It 
is at present the property of Mayer Sulzberger, Esq., of Philadelphia, and was 
purchased by him from the late Dr. Wickersham, w r ho had himself bought it from 
Professor Vincenzo Gustale, now living at Florence, Italy. It was sold as a MS. 
of the year 1300, and was pronounced, from an examination of the handwriting 
(by Babbi Iesi, of Ferrqra), to be of that date. Our first purpose is to ascertain 
whether there be any internal evidence to corroborate these statements. 

The MS. contains mrr^D. or rather D’junrv that is, supplicatory prayers 
recited by Jews between New Years day and the day of Atonement. Its first 
part agrees exactly, even to the arrangement, with a collection made by the great 
Italian scholar, Samuel David Luzzato, except that, where his edition reads “here 
the reader says any prayer which he pleases," our MS. has always inserted one—a 
confirmation of both the correctness of the editor and the antiquity of the MS. 
That it was the custom to insert poetical invocations at these places is proved by 
a MS. (No. 630 of the Catalogue) preserved in the Bibliotheque Imperiale. Its title 
is "V1D; an d, of the 81X poetical invocations inserted, five correspond 

with those in our MS., viz:— 

. . . ’nop nntr . . . rrvyN • • • ovjn owr • • • ny n’vo 

Our MS. possesses three such poems which can be recognized (two from their 
acrostics, and the third from its having lived even to our own time) and which 
may furnish some evidence in regard to its date. The first, the acrostic of which 
is is a poem of no merit. It was probably written by an Italian of tlio 

twelfth century, though the single name of Daniel is so common, that nothing 
positive can be asserted concerning him. The next is the famous of 

1 Such a M8. was reported to exist in the Parma Library. An inquiry concerning’ it has not 
elicited a reply from the Librarian, Abbe Perreau. 

2 In the celebrated collection of MSS. of Rabbi David Oppenheimer, now a part of the 
Bodleian Library, the oldest MS. is an unpunctuated one of the Pentateuch, of the year 1288. 
No. 107 of the catalogue is the oldest punctuated text in his collection. It is a copy of the 
Psalms, no older than the fourteenth, and possibly as late as the sixteenth century. 
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Baljya ibn Bakoda, who flourished about the year 1100 . The third,- and for us 
most important, connects itself, in three ways, with the name of Menahem 

Beganati. The acrostic is ptn paw prn on o ppn orao 

“Menahem, the little one” being the humble way in which people ordinarily 
describe themselves. The poem has a superscription, 

♦Dioxpn trx ^'7 oroo 'i m warn nj-io rront? ronn 

and lastly we have the subscription, or signature, of the author, giving his name 
as it occurs in the acrostic. 

Before attempting to draw any conclusions from these statements, it will be 
fitting to describe, in detail, the arrangements of the MS. It consists of thirty- 
four leaves, of mingled parchment and vellum, and is written by a hand which 
can unhesitatingly be pronounced as that of a professional scribe. The leaf is 8 £ 
inches long, and 12 J inches broad; and, from the ageing of the edges, this would 
seem to have been their original size. The formation of the letters is, to some 
extent, peculiar. The aliph is formed thus, N; the pe thus, 3 —so that pe and fe 
are not distinguished except by the raphe mark; the he thus, 3 —he writh mapiq 
not being differentiated; there is no distinction between "7 and 1 and f are 
distinguished only by the shading of the latter, w r hich makes it identical with the 
printed 1 ; J is followed very closely by 1 or *, especially the latter, the two almost 
appearing to form a compound letter. On the top of the first page there are twa 
lines and a half written in a style of Hebrew known as Cursive Italian. They 
are much blurred and obscured, and were not written by the person who wrote the 
MS. As far as the inscription could be deciphered, it reads as follows: 

|dk mrr aio pnafr 

to-.-’td criunm nr *7 "oo-. -’tojNpno pmr thd- -- 

iwm - f]ov Kflm TVTnoa p ‘wan 

The top line is merely an invocation, “ May this be for a good memorial. Amen 
then a break; then , 41 Babbi Isaac, of Beganatianother break; then, “sold me 
this book of supplications, and received from me;” another break—probably the 
price; then comes the name , 44 Moses Baphael, son of Babbi Doctor Joseph, son 
of-(?)” 

The above inscription warrants us in concluding that Isaac Beganati either 
wrote the MS. himself, or, if he was not a scribe, hired one to do it for him. That 
Isaac Beganati was a contemporary and immediate successor of Menahem, we 
may infer from the fact of his having preserved the poem; for nothing short of 
filial affection could have induced him to that step. Menahem Beganati died in 
1290, and is known to the modern world only as a great Kabbalist. From these 
facts, as well as from the inscription, from the poem of Bakoda and that of 
Daniel, joined with the tradition and the opinion of the expert referred, to, I 
think it safe to assume that the MS. before us is one of the latter part of the 
thirteenth, or of the earlier part of the fourteenth century. 

And now the question arises, Does any more interest attach to this than to 
any other antiquarian curiosity ? In view of the statements made above, con¬ 
cerning the rarity of early MSS. of the Bible, even unpunctuated, the discovery, 
in so old a MS. as this, of some part of the Scriptures punctuated, however small 
that part of it may be, must be of some value. 

Scattered among these supplicatory prayers are thirteen Psalms; and a 
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comparison* has yielded some points which are of considerable importance from 
a historical, as well as grammatical, point of view. 

The variations in the text, while not very numerous, are striking. In Ps. 
cxxxviii., 7, it reads ’jrnxnv for ; though the latter is given in the 

margin. In Ps. xxvm., 7, we read nyoi w, for ; and the former is 

certainly the more poetical expression. In Ps. cxli., 8 , the quadralitarum, fYliT, 

» • *• 

is written In Ps. cviii., 9, for we have **7), in the passage 

• ♦ 

neoe *?• in ps. xlvi., 7 , p«n occurs in place of In xlvi., 

9. D’rfrN is inserted after mrr- PS. LXXXVI., 6, 'Tip 1 ? for yips ; and with 
roHPpn this is an allowable construction (cf. Ps. v., 3, and Is. xlviii., 18). 

Ps. xx viii., 3, the whole passage— onjn dj; DV?tr nm px Djn-« 

omitted in the text, and is added above in a different handwriting. is 

frequently abbreviated to double yod. We have fifty-six scriptiones plena?, and 
eight defectivce, which do not occur in the ordinary text. 

If we but remember the extreme strictness of the rules which bound the 
scribes, the Massorah, 1 which counted the letters, thq notions about the mystical 
value of writing the name of God in a certain way, we cannot but conclude 
that the writer of this little work had before him a text of the Bible differing 
materially from the textus receptus. 

An examination of the vowel points proved even more interesting. The 
appended notes show over five hundred variations; and the table will give some 
idea as to where they lie. Three hundred are taken up in a confusion of qames, 

pathah, and hatefyxithah . The pre-tonic qames, as in irn *vn . . ipDi any* 

is unknown; the article frequently does not take a qames before the gutturals; 

is written with qames , instead of hate/ pathah; on the other hand, •>y 
followed by maqaf , is pointed with hatef-pathah. 

It may be suggested that all this results from pure ignorance; but the fact 
that all the without the dagesh, have the raphe marked, is itself 

sufficient evidence that the MS. has been carefully written. Of course, it would 
be ludicrous to suppose that one MS. of this kind could overthrow a well estab¬ 
lished system; nor do I attempt to draw any definite conclusions from the facts 
gathered. Yet it would seem that we have here an absolutely phonetic system of 
representation, without a knowledge of some of the rules of Hebrew Grammar 
which, at best, seem arbitrary. 

A study of the consonantal characters, and a comparison with a MS. of the 
twelfth century, have suggested another point. It seems rather unusual that the 

Hebrew characters should, with the exception of five terminals, consist entirely of 

* 

initials; but these two MSS. seem to show that the MS. style, at least, possessed 
medials as well. The present square characters correspond exactly to the initials, 
and have only been in exclusive use since the invention of printing. 

The peculiarities of punctuation seem to show that Qamfri’s 2 grammatical 
system was not without opponents. Aben Ezra asserts that there were but seven 

i In Ps. cxlii., 7, there is a punctuation which shows an absence of Massoretic tradition. The 
word with the note TlJftltt nni), is punctuated 'flliO. Cf. also note to Ps. cxxxviii., 2. 

** I T t 

2 1 write the name Qamhi, because there are three MSS. of his SlSoo in the Bibltotheque 
Imperiale, in which it is pointed in that way. See the interesting discussion in the Athenaeum, 
March 22, 1884. 
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vowels; and Judah ha Levi confirms this statement. 1 Luzzato’s studies resulted 
in the same conclusion. 2 Comparative grammar will also militate against this 
system. Even such a complex language as Ethiopie has but seven vowels. 

As was remarked before, one MS. is not enough to warrant any positive 
inferences. Yet I think that these facts are important enough to deserve the 
attention of editors of future critical editions. 


Note. In the following presentation, the English spelling of Hebrew words is that of the 
author of the article; an exception was made in the case of this article for reasons apparent to 
all. Tsadhe, however, Is represented by 8, and not by c with Cedilla, as the author would have 
had it.—[E d.] 


PSALM LXY. HD 



Dagesh wanting in 

Hatef-qame? ( tt ) under 1 for qibbus (—). 

+ 

Qames (—) under for pathah (—). 

Dagesh wanting in J^. 

Hatef-patliah (—) under for qames (—). Sere (—) under 1 
for seghol (—). 

Scriptio plena. 

Scriptio plena. 

Sere (—) imder Q for seghol (—). 

Qames (—) under ft for pathah (-=-). Delitzscli points 3 with 
hatef-pathah; our MS. follows the ordinary shewa simplex. 
Sere (—) under p"| for seghol (—). Daghesh wanting in 

Scriptio plena. 

Dagesh wanting in 3* 

Qames (—) under p"| for pathah (-=-). 

Dagesh wanting in 

Hatef-seghol (~) under for shewa simplex (—). Dagesh 

wanting in f. 

Qames (—) under * for pathah (—). 

Qames (—) under J) for pathah. Sere (—) under pf for seghol (—). 

Pathah (“=*) under pf for hatef-pathah (~). 

Scriptio plena. 

Scriptio plena. 

Shewa simplex (—) under J for qames (—). 

Shewa simplex (—) under 1 for qames (—). 

Dagesh wanting in 


1 See the scholarly article of Dr. Felsenthal, In the Hebraica for May, p. 64. A discussion of 
the pre-Qamhi school is beyond the scope of the present paper. May we not hope for a fuller 
discussion of the subject from Dr. Felsenthal ? 

2 Cf. his “Vehoah ’al hagabala,” against the antiquity and authenticity of the Zohar. 
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10. flips 

T : T 



ifco 

•* T 

pan 

rwan 

t |v • : 

ii. nro 

• • «■» 

mna 

T •* * 

o^ro 

• * • • 

niuibn 

▼ - —• * 

I • • » 





Pathal> (—) under tj for qames. Dagesh wanting in 3 and in JT 
Pathal? (—) under fl for qames (—); ^ ate f-path ah (-=r) under 
for qames (—). 

Scriptio plena; dagesh wanting in fl; shewa simplex (-r) under 
p for tatef-pathah (—); sere (—) under p for seghol (—)• 
Qames (~) imder 1 for pathah (“); qames (—) under 3 

for pathah (~). 

Seghol (—) under ^ for sere (—). 

Dagesh wanting in fl. 

Dagesh wanting in fl. 

Qames •(—) under J for pathah (—). 

Scriptio plena; sere (—) under X for seghol (- 7 -). 

Scriptio plena; dagesh wanting in 3* 

Shewa simplex (*t) under J for hatef-pathah (—) (given as a 
variant). Sere (—) under J for seghol (—). Scriptio plena. 

Qames (—) imder J for pathah (—). 

Scriptio plena; sere (—) under fl for seghol (—). 

Sere (—) under ^ f° r seghol (—). 

Pathah (—) under "7 for qames (—)• 

Scriptio plena. 

Pathah (—) under for qames (—); ljolem (1) with JJ) for 
shureq ( 1 ). 

Pathah (—) under 3 for qames (—). 

PathaJj (—) under 3 for qames (—)• 

PSALM LXXXVI. 13 

Hatef-pathah (—) under X for qames (—); seghol (—) under J 
# 

for shewa simplex (—)• 

Pathah (-=-) under for qames (—). 

Hatef-qames (~) imder {J f for qames; pathah (—) under 1 for 
qames (—). 

Qames (—) under J for pathah (—). 

Hatef-pathal? (—) under fl for qames (—). 

Hatef-pathah (—) under X for qames (—)• 

» 

Seghol (—) under T for shewa simplex (—). 

Seghol (“) under for sere (—). 
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5. 

rf?D’i 

r - : 

3"n 

«■» • 

e. *7ip5 

♦rrtjunri 

r - 




9. -IPN 

• » mm m 

IK'D’ 

nnri&rn 

mm • « • 

• • • 

»r&t 

rrbn 

• «■» « 

* 

io. ntfin 





Dagesh wanting in *. 

Hatef-qames (—) under pf for qames. Seghol (—) under J for 
sere (—). 

Written 

Seghol (—) under for sere (—). 

Seghol (—) under for sere (—). 

Written 

x: 

Qames (—) under J for pathab (—). 

Written 

r: 

Qames (—) under 0 for pathah (-=-). 

Qames (—) under ^ for pathab (“). 

Our MS. reads 

Qames (—) under pi for pathah (—). 

Pathah (“) under for qames (—). 

Pathah (”) under ^ for qames (—). 

Seghol (—) under for sere (—). 

Pathah (—) under 0 for qames (—). Seghol (—) under for 

batef-seghol (—)- 
Written 

t: 

Seghol (—) under for sere (—). 

Qames (—) under 0 for pathab (—)• Pathah (—) under y for 

hatef-pathah (—). 

Qames (—) under N for hatef-pathah (~). 

Pathah (—) under * for qames (—). 

Qames (—) under J"| for pathab (“)• 

Written 

t: 

Shewa simplex (—) under V 

Scriptio plena. Seghol (—) under jj* for sere. 

Qames (- 7 -) under 0 for pathab (—)- 

Qames (—) imder T for pathab (—). Pathah under for 
qames (—)• 

Pathab (~) under ^ for hatef-pathah (—). Hatef-pathah (—) 
under pj for pathab. Dagesh wanting in 
Qames (—) under X for hatef-pathab (“)• 


/ 
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now 

• * ♦ I • 



Seghol (—) under {£• for hireq. Seghol (—) under Q for shew a 
simplex (—). 

Written 

t: 

Qames (~) under H for pathah (—). 

Pathah (—) under for hatef-pathah (—). Qames (~) under 
3 for pathah (~). 

Pathah (—) under for qames (—). 

Qames (—) under J for pathah (—). 

Pathah (—) imder p for qames (—). 

Hatef-pathah (~) under for qames (—). Qames (—) under 

*7 for pathah (“=")• 

Qames (—) under "7 for pathah (—). 

Punctuated thus Delitzsch it Vp}- 
Qames (—) under J for pathah (-=-). 

Pathah (~) under for qames (-=-). 

Qames (—) under for pathah (-=-). 

Written 

t: 

Qames (t) under ^ for pathah (“)• 

Qames (—) under |"T for pathah ("=“)• 

Qames (—) imder £) for pathah (—). 

Qames (—) under *1 for pathah (—). 

Shewa simplex (t) under 1 for seghol. Seghol (—) under 

for h ate f-seghol (—). 

Seghol (—) under for sere (—). Qames (—) under ^ for 


17. 


♦am 


• • 




1 


#nrr 

* ^ * 


pathah (-=-). 

Hatef-qames (—) under ft for qames (—). 

Seghol (—) under f for shewa simplex. Dagesh omitted in J 
Hatef-pathah (—) under for pathah (—). 

Sere (—) under 3 for seghol (—). 

Qames (-7-) under for hatef-pathah (~). 

Qames (—) under for pathah (—); scriptio plena. 

Qames (t - ) under for pathah (~)• 


PSALM CXXXII. 


MS. gives it tfSn 



Qames (t) imder jQ for pathah (—). 
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nmewa 

T t * •* 

■ ■ • • 

ir T 

7- nxnj 



11 • rat# 


DON 

• i * «• 



is. ♦rrun 

0"»0*?N 

• • — — • 

- • • 


Seghol (—) under for sere (—). 

Qames (—) under ^ for batef-pathab (—). 

Qames (—) under 3 for pathah (-=-). 

Pathab (—) under for qames (—). 

Seghol (—) under p for batef-seghol (—). 

Hatef-pathab (~) under y for pathah (—). 

Pathab (~) under for qames (—). 

Sere (—) under for seghol (—). Seghol (—) under J-| for 
sere (—). 

There is a 1 before ^ which was afterwards stricken out. Qames 
(t) under Q for pathab (—). 

Hatef-pathab NO under y for pathab N). 

Qames (—) under for pathah (-=-). 

Seghol (—) under J for sere (—). 

Qames (—) unker Q for pathab (“)• Shewa simplex (t) under 

for hatef-pathab NO- Patab N) under ,*7 for qames (—). 
Pathab N) under for qames (—)• 

Hatef-pathab (~) under $ for pathah (—). 

Pathab NO under J for qames (-7-). 

Qames (—) under for pathab N)- 
Scriptio plena. 

Qames (- 7 -) under 1 for pathah (-=-). 

Hatef-pathab (~) under ff for qames (—)• Scriptio plena. 

Shewa simplex (—) under for qames N)* 

Hatef-pathah (—) under for pathah (—). 

Qames N) under for pathab N). 

Qames (—) under 3 for pathab N)- 
Seghol (—) under ^ for batef-seghol NO- 
Pathah (—) under * for Qames (-7-). 

Seghol (~) under J for shewa simplex (—). 

Seghol (—) under D for sere (—). 

Scriptio plena. 

Qames (—) under ^ for pathah (—). Seghol (—) under "7 for 
sere (—). 
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D) 

D.TJ3 

• • • • • 

• • 



H. ♦nmjD 

• t : 

nr 

nr 



rrrom 

m • * • mm 

' urr 

• • mm m 

fTQVX 



fej 

3 . *?r 

4. norr 

• * * * 

VYKOS 

t-: - : 



Qames (—) under J for pathah (—). 

Sere (—) under 3 f° r shewa simplex (—). Segliol (—) under 
J for sere (—). 

Pathah (”=-) imder y for hatef-pathah (~=r). 

Hatef-pathah (~) under y for pathah (~). 

Hatef-pathah (—) under H for qames (—). 

Pathah (”) under y for hatef-pathah (~). 

Hatef-pathah (-=r) under y for pathah (“)• 

Seghol (—) under gf for sere (—). 

Scriptio defectiva. 


Qames (—) under for hatef-pathah (—). Pathah (~) under 

3 for qames (—). 

Pathah (—) under pf for qames (—). 

Qames (—) under for pathah (-=-). 

Qames (—) under f"j for pathah (~)• 



Qames (t) imder J for pathah (“)• Dagesh wanting in 
Qames (—) under for pathah (—). 

Hatef-pathah (“) under y for pathah (—). 

Seghol (—) under for hatef-seghol (~). 

Qames (—) under Q for pathah (~). Shewa simplex (—) under 

11 f° r hatef-pathah (“). 

Scriptio plena. 

Hatef-pathah (t) under y for pathah (---). 

Pathah (--) under * for seghol (—). 

Qames (—) under } for pathah (---). Pathah (~-) under for 

hatef-pathah ( _ -r)» 

Pathah (—) under ,1 for qames ( T ). 

Pathah (—) under J for qames (—). 

Qames (t) under gP for pathah (—). 

Qames ( T ) under p for shewa simplex (—). Scriptio plena. 
Qames (v) under 3 for pathah (“)• 

Hatef-pathah (^r) under y for shewa simplex (—). Pathah ( 
under for qames (t - )* 
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O’ifjK 

• » •• 

7. J-VD^QO 

mn 

pN 

s- aafcfo 

• • • 

9. 


-wr'N 

• • « 

lo-ntonSb 

t : • 







Seghol under X for hatef-seghol (-,r). 

Qames (v) under Q for pathah (*■--). 

♦ 

Pathah ( - ) under n for ( v). 

Our MS. reads 

Qames (—) under J for pathah (—). 

The word D’rfw has been added after mrr- 

Qames (t-) under X for hatef-pathah ( —). 

Hatef-pathah under H for qames (—). 

* 

Hatef-pathah (~) under y for pathah (-=-). 

Seghol (—) under ^ for sere (—). 

Pathah (~) under fj for qames (-7). 

Qames (—) under {JJ for pathah (-^ ). 

Seghol (—) under ^ for sere 

Qames (—) under H for hatef-pathah (-y). ♦ 

Qames (—) under y for hatef-pathah (— )• 

Pathah {—) under 3 for qames (—). Seghol (—) under for 
sere (“). 

Hatef-pathah (“) under for qames (—). 

Pathah ("=") under 3 for qames (~r). 

Qames (~r) under J for pathah (-=-). 

Qames (—) under * for pathah (—). 

PSALM LI. JO 

Qames (—) under J for pathah (—). 

Scriptio defectiva. 

Seghol (—) under for sere 
Pathah (~) under 3 for qames (t - )- 
Qames (—) under 3 for pathah (“)• 

Qames (—) under 3 for pathah (~). 

Hatef-qames (tt) under |"J for qames (—). Seghol ( —) under J 
for sere (—). 

Seghol (—) under for hatef-seghol (—). 

Shewa simplex (—) under for seghol (—). 

Scriptio plena. 

Pathah (-=-) under y for qames (t - )* 

The TJ"V H is not found in the MS. 
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♦me 

• |“ 








unoir 

• • mm •••!*• 

• • • | • 


Qames ( T ) under J3 for path ah (—). Path ah (—) under ft for 

hatef-pathah ("=?)• 

Seghol (—) under "7 for shewa simplex ( r). 

Pathah (“) under J3 for qames (—). 

Pathah (—) under pf for qames (—). Qames (- T ) imder for 

pathah ( - ). 

Sere (—) under J for seghol (—). 

Hatef-pathah (-=r) under {Jf for hireq. 

Qames (—) under both Q and for pathah (—). 

Qames (t) under for pathah (“)• 

Hatef-qames ( T: ) imder T for qames ( T ). 

Hatef-qames ( tt) under gf for qames (- T ). 

Pathah (—) under 2 for shewa simplex (—). Hatef-pathah (—> 
under for qames (—). Scriptio defective. 

Seghol (—) under f7 for hatef-seghol ( •.»). Qames (—) under fy 
for pathah (“)• 


8 . • nOK Seghol (—) imder X for hatef-seghol (tt). 

* • * *• 

• * • 

J"Vin03 Scriptio defectiva. 

DHD31 Shureq (1) with ft for qibbus (—). 

% ▼ : 

IlDOn Hatef-qames (tt) under ft for qames (.). 

t : r 

9 - ’jXDnn seghoi (-) under for sere (—). 

« • • * 0m • 

• • 

3'irjC Seghol (-) under for sere (—). 

• • • 

Qames (—) under 3 for pathah (~). 

• *• • • • 

• • 

ra^K Qames (-r) under ft for pathah (“=")• 

Seghol (—) under V for sere (—). 

• 

rtfwn Pathah (“) under p for qames (^r). 

t : •• t 


Pathah (~) under for qames (—). 

T 

[In order to save space, the remaining variations of the MS. under consideration, are placed 
in tabular form.—Ed.] 


11 . 

’NL3H0 

t r •• 

♦KDHO 

- T T ** 

hpn 

npn 


’rott 

♦nut# 14 . 

nanc^rr 

T * T 

ro’tfn 

T — 


rrno 

• • • 

rrno 15 . 

• i • 

« • 

ms'jN 

TT • —• 

■ • * 

rno’w 

t ; t “* 

12. 

ann 

• • «■» 

am 

• • « • 

• 

# 

• 

13. 


•*C 

mm • 

• 

spam 

F v t : 

am 

1 v t : 



nr® 

P V •• 

I V v 


% 

«■» * 

* 

laitr 

T 

'oitr'r 
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10. 

o’rftN 

« i •• 

o’PPx 

• • * 


mnxi 

T •• •* • 

runxi 

M • • • * • 


’PPx 

• • • •• 

# # 

♦rftx 

li • • 

• 

19. 

OTfrX 

• • 

• • 

□\"iPX 

• • * 

• 



’nintr'n 

• • 

21. 

pbnn 

pbnn 

17. 

OIX 

t — : 

t: 


rx 

T 

rx 


♦nfli? 

• t : 

♦r»£3tr 

t t : 


71? 

•?£ 

• 

18. 

fsnn 

fisnn 


:|naro 

nnaro 

| t : • 


nar • 

• • 

• 

nar 

TV 






PSALM LXXXY. 

ns- 


1. 

mnoP 

• 

rmr£> 

- *• t : - 


m 

•|nn 

2. 


nmx 

I v : 


tf? 

r 

vfy 


natr 

r : - 

fiat? 

t ; r 

9. 

nyotfx 

■ T • • • 

nyotrx 

• • • 


rvat? ( kerj ) 

• • 

rnatr 

• 


no 

no 

x 

3. 




7xn 

•• T 

Pxn 

• ♦ M 

4. 

n*3DX 

t ; • t 

flSDX 

~ : “ T 


vron 

t • 

VTDn 

T * - 


nwn 

T • V! 

nWn 

T 


laity’ 

T 

iaitr! 

5. 

• • • 

"ism 

•• t • 

ism 

• • Mi • 

10. 

WT 1 ? 

T ** * 

VXTp 

■» • • • 

6. 

dMP ' 



1 3f7 

XQ&7 


fuxn 

1 - v: v 

fpxn 

It v •• 


noxi 

• • • • 

noxi 

• • • • • 

• • • 


■pon 

t]'uron 


dWi 

t : 

DlPtt’l 

• 





iptr'j 

1 T T 

IpBO 


"if? 

• 

• 

in 1 ? 

• 

• 


nox 

• • • •• 

• • • 

nox* 

• • • • 

• • 


"ill 

T 

ini 


w 

W'J 

7. 

x*?n 

x*?n 

13. 

unxi 

1 • t mm # 

4 • • 

umxi 

1 • • mm • • 

• • • 


aitrn 

T 

aisrn 

14. 

am 

•• t : 

am 

« 1 mm • 


u'nn 

• • • • 

• 

w*nn 

• • mm • 

• 


ttY? 

| v v : 

Ttf? 

8. 

m^’i 

• * • • 
f • • • • 

wn 


voys 

VOJ?fl 

T • • 



PSALM CYHI. 

np 


2. 

rWx 

T T 

n-i’tfx 

t • 

4. 

O’PJD 

D’0^5 



m 

5. 

^6 


3. 

rniy 

rn \y 


trotf 

• “ T 

ow 

* T T 


•»3n 

• • • • «» 

• 

• • • • mm 

• • 



nnon 

1 v : 


rrryx 

rrvyx 

T 


TO 

• 

to 

• • 


•v-Ry 

“ T 

in# 


0 ’pnt? 

o’pr^- 
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riflON 

1 v • 

?|nox 

0 * 13 x 1 

• mm • • * • 

• • • 

0*13X1 

• » • • • 
• • • • 

6. 


• 

’PPT 

*ppino 


□w 

* “ T 

O’OtT 

r T 

io. *vm 

* • mm 

*xm 

• • t 


b& 

• 

bjn 

• • 

■?!? 

• ■ 

bV 

• 


pxn 

1 V T T 


onx 

• ww 

• • 

onx 

• « 

• 

7. 

tw? 

US? 1 ? 

yipinx 

yynnx 

• • 



py^n* 

11 • *** 31 * 

’*31* 

• t • • 

* 


oiyi 

• 

ojyi 

• * 

il? 

11? 

• 

8. 

"131 

• • • 

"131 

• • • 

onx 

• *• 

onx 

• ♦ 


• itr'ipa 

=* t : 

n*yx 

t *v:j v 

lttnpa 

: |t: : 

nftyx 

• • • 

i2. x^n 

aw • 

x*?n 


XiTl 

*• • • 

xyn 

t • • • 

• 


np^nx 

|t : - 

POT 

np^nx 

1 t : * 

POT 

irnxaya 

• • • * • 

• • 

u’n'ixaxa 

9 • * • » 

• • • 


is. nan 

T T 

nan 

T * 


mao 

• 

rbo 

• 

xitr'i 

: t : 

xitr'i 

T • 


110X 

• • • 

nox 

• • • - 

. o’rfrxa 

• • • 

o’rftxa 

» • •* * 

9. 

• 

♦s 

• 

• 

*i 

9 9 
* 

*?*n 

* T 

• • • 

brt 


ntrio 

• » • 

• * 

ntsoo 

• • T * 

D13’ 

T 

013! 

» 



PSALM 

xiii. y 

* 

2. 

il? 

T? 

*3’X 

• • 

• 

*3*1X 

• • 

• 


W 

w 

i*f*3* 

• • T * 

i*f*3* 

• * v * ■ 

• • • • 


000 

% 

0*00 ' 

• l« • 

*iy 

• T 

*iy 

T T 

4. 

0*tf 

71? 

6. 0X1 

0X1 

• mm • • 

• • 


Itf’X 

wv 

by 

*'T 

by 

VT 

5. 

10X’ 

"10 X’ 

T 

*?o: 

- T 

boi 

T T 


# 

PSALM CXLII. 30p- 


1. 

mi?oa 

my 03 

t t ; 


*1? 

(Some late erasure has been made In the 

mx a 

miK3 

punctuation of 3 and 0, with what object 

mm 

• 

T 

does not appear.) 


T*>i? 

^?.1K 

8. 


TjlStTX 

5. 0*3(1 

• • mm 

oan 

•• T 


*niy 

▼ T 

*niy 

• T — 

nxii 

• • • 

nxii 

• • • 


10£* 

t t : 

103*? 

r - : 

1’30 

mm 

1*30 

T 


TJX 

* mm 

10X 

• T 

trill 

• • 

trin 

• • 

4. 

fpynro 

fjoynna 

6- ryba 

} v - 

1*X 

1 * * # * 
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o w r»n 

□”r»rr 

• mm • 

• 


*9* 

IVON 

• mm 

ft 

7 . rropn 

♦nYn 

ft» 

ro’tppn 


ooo 

ft • ft * 

000 

• •• • 

♦nfri 

T 

8. 

nns* 

• • <■» 

mo 

• • -mm 

♦S-ho 

mm « * » 

• 

Here is a note 

♦S"po 
ronw nns 


*?bjn 

• • 

• 

•floah 

• • 

• 


PSALM CXXXVIII. In the MS. it is numbered ftp. 


1. 

in 1 ? 

• t : 

tT? 

9 «■> ft 

• 

pmoo 

1 • : v • 

p 

pmoo 

I - : •• • 


TON 

t| v : - 

• 

ton 

t | v ; • t 

* 

3 

CD 

9 

MS. contains 

2. 

mnrurN 

• • mm • mm * * 0 

• ft • t 

mrtntiK 

• ♦ • * • • ♦ I 

• 9 0 

JFV and above * 

probably for * 

• 

• 


TT5? 

5F1E 

as a correction. 



nnoK 

1 v • 

5IP0N 

o*nn 

• M mm 9 

m 

onn 

ft ft* • 

• • 


73 The Massoret. note 

•yx 

O’N 

t : 


is tfTVD '3 yet we have it 

’• TK 

■ • 


pointed with qames. 


* JlW'lm In place of this word 

• 

3. 


♦XflWI 

• -* = -: T |- 

the MS. contains the 

• ••«■• $ 

% • 


oomn 

• • * ft •mm 

*aa*mn 

• I# ft 1 mm 

m 

other word being given as a var- 


W 

ny 

iant. 


5. 

non 

• t : 

nsn 

• t : 

mo 

iv * : 

mo 

. • : 

6. 

‘jsen 

t t : 

*?sen 

• 

8. *iOJ’ 

ft • 

TOJ’ 

ft ft 

ft 


rdJi 

t : 

iron 

t t : 

OtfO Writ. inst. ntJTO 

ft ft ft «■» ft ft mm 

m mm 


PSALM CXLI. 

The number HQp is written by another hand. 

2. 

dnipo 

mm mm 

nNtro 

T * T 

’oi 

W ritten *?31 

ft 


’S3 

ft • ft 

♦S3 

T * 

orfrN 

mm « • • 

• # 

on*?N 

▼ * * * 
f • » 


nmo 

• * * 

• 

nmo 

mm ft ft ft 

• ft 

orrojoos 

• • * 

orrojoos 

ft ft » • 



ra 

• • 

•5. pHV 

P*P? 

3. 

mv: 

* 4 

mva 

^ * • • 

0’ 

* Y 

Written 

ft mm 


W 

• 

«. jftp 

* 

y?p 


*n 

T 

OiTDStP 

ft ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

orrmso 

ft • ft ft • 

• ft 


* Tiai? 

T T 

♦nstr 

“ T 

noN 

— t *; 

non 

• T “ 

4. 


• • 

*?n 

ft 

ft 

7- fY?b 

mm ft ft 

iTns 

• ft • 



n 


J?p137 


jO*73 

• a 

jons 

a • • 

2HN3 

V T T 

V“IN3 

ft ft mm * mm 


• 

• w * 

♦tyis 

• 

wusy 

•• t ; 

vasty 

V T 
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1 . 

2. 


) v •• 

9 v v 


”?ys 

• 

’Vyis 

a 

rfirr writ m ms. □♦rnK 

• • *• • i •# 

* • • * 

10. 

rioaoa 

T - • 

V 0 • 

riaaoa 

t : t : 


*?y 


TIT 

TIT 

t r 

'VQl 

• • 

• 

♦troa 

• : t 


♦ai« 

T 

♦aix 

mm a 

• 

’not? 

• •• : t 

’nntr 

• • • w* 

• I a 


iy. 

Omitted in text 

ns 

ns 

T 

and added above the line. 

% 

n'ltr'pbi 

nurpioi 


"roy# 

a * a 

TiayN 

a a 


PSALM xxvm. 

na- 


rf?x 

9 V •• 

tybx 

9 V v 


atfn 

T 

atrn 

a a ■» 

cvnnn 

Ml • •« • * 

• * * 

tjnnn 

m • a • 0 
• • • 


on 1 ? 

V T 

on 1 ? 

• • aa 

0 

ntrrrn 

• • * *• a • 

ntrnn 

• • • 0ft 

5. 

wy 

• ^ 

u»a» 

a mm 

♦ffatfDJI 

• • mm * a • 

• 0 0 

♦fiVtfoii 

• • m • mm 

a 1 • 


riVys 

rnVys 

♦junn 

4 • 

*junn 

t - 


rt&yo 

ntvyb 

T’Vn 

I V •• 

ry^n 

1 V V 


TV 

TT 

VT 

♦NJM3 

• * T * 

• v • 

wua 

• • • 
a * 


ODTJT 

• • • • • • • 

a a a 

DDTiT 

* a • a a a a 

a a a 

’T 

n? 

6. 

♦yijnn 

t - 

ourrn 

t t 



7. 

ny 

• 

*ry 

*?N 

•a • 


’HOI 

• • t 

In our MS. 

oy oY?tr nai pK ’Vys oyi 

^ • • • | » • ^ a • 


♦jtwji 

• :|y*y: v : 

’mryji 

• : 1 t^y •-■ : 

OfW» This sentence is notin 

• • aa a 

• • 


to 

• 

PVyr 

a 

the text but is added in the mar- 

8. 

ry 

ny 

gin in Rabbinical characters. 


ID 1 ? 

T 

In our MS. 


np 

• T • 

9. 

ny’trin 

ny’tvin 

omVo 

t r : • 

oaa^a 

• r : • 


TP* 

“poi 

?e 

£ 

re 


rinVro 

| v t - 

nrfrro 

9 V T - T 

jnai 

yrqi 


DKt^ai 

mm • as* a 

DNtWl 

• a a a «aa> • 

onVVyo 

a • 

onVVyo 

• • 


a p 

iy 

a a a 

iy 

HtPyOO 

0 0 0 

ntryoo 

m m m 


oViyn 

□Viyn 

on 1 ? 

V T 

orf? 

a m mm 

a 



t 

4 

PSALM XXXII. 

a 1 ? 


yp's 

« 

ytrs 

• a 

3. 

♦nattfa 

• T — - 

la • 

W3 

* r - t : 

ilNDn 

t t —: 

HNOn 

T T 

4. 

00 V 

T 

DOV 

aerr 

• «■» 

• 

atrir 

t-: 


ny?i 

t : - t 

nV’Vi 

t : — 
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nt? 

• 

ntf? 

m • 

TO 

rr- 


• 

• 

two 

* 

• 

rp 

rp 


riotr 1 ? 

1 v •* : 

spef? 

1 v v : 

*■ 

m 


D’D 

0*0 

• T 

• 



D»3*l 

mm 

o’*n 

r 




m: 


Tixon 

• t “ 

Tw*orr 

T T 

7. 

nnN 

nm 

T T 

«• ^en» 

• * mm « • 

•• t : • 


“inD 

» • • * 

inD 

• • • • 

ry'ix 

1 v •• 

ry'TK 


"wo 

mm 

TaTO 

T * 

The last page of the MS. is so blurred that it was impossible to continue the 

notes to this Psalm. 






TABULAR VIEW. 



T 

for -- 141 

for 

T. 

— 13 

for 

- T - 90 

— 13 

• 


— 2 

• 


-=r 24 

• 

— 2 

• 




• 

mm • 

• 

for — 13 for 

• • 

-r- 26 

• 

• 

• 

for — 

• 

- 47 

* 

• 

for ~ 3 

t 36 


• • 

r 23 

— 6 


— 9 — 3 

• • 

There are eighteen differences occurring once each. 

Scriptiones plenae, 56 
Scriptiones defective, 8 
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Hebraica. 


D3te-Dm^j. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE TERMINOLOGY OF HEBREW GRAMMAR- 

By Professor Dr. Wilhelm Bacher, 

Budapest, Hungaiia. 

In the May number of Hebraica (p. 64) Dr. Felsenthal says of the oldest 
ante-Qimbi grammarians: u They called them the seven kings (□♦^Oh an d tbe 
sh'wa they called the servant (jntCPO).” This remark is based upon the common 
view that the appellation “ kings ” for vowels was used by the ancient Hebrew 
grammarians to mark the contrast with the “ serving” sh'wa. That this view is 
erroneous I have already shown in my work Abraham Ibn Ezra als Grammatxker, 
(Strassburg i. E., 1882) p. 61, Anm. 1. What I have stated there I will briefly 
repeat here and supplement this with some further considerations. 

Already Ben Asher calls the vowels cf. Digduge ha-t'amim, ed. 

Baer and Strack, \ 10: D’D^O njOtr DTI, “ they (the vowels) 

are the seven kings, appointed as rulers over the twenty-two consonants.” They 
are accordingly called “kings,” because they are the lords of the consonants and 
the sounds giving them motion. M'nafcem b. Sarug, in the same sense, though 

not using the expression D’3'?o> say 8; nom dt/wod nnn n^on porn 

TrrnN'i n^eno, “the word is confirmed under their government, and they 
are its rulers and possessors.” (Mahbereth ed. Filipowski, p. 4a). According to 
M'nahem then, the vowels are the rulers of the word; they determine its pro¬ 
nunciation and meaning; but at another place (1. c. p. 7b) he calls them “those 

set over the letters and their rulers: orrty dhdut v* .nvniNn n*?K 

DniK O^IOV’ The same thing, although from another point of view, we find 

also in Dunash ben Labr&t the opponent of M'nahem, who in his anti-critique of 

the latter calls the vowels “ the seven fathers of speech njntr Ntoacn jtok 
( criticae vocum recensiones, p. 5). In Jehuda Hayyug, the founder of the new 
science of Hebrew grammar, there appears in the midst of the Arabic text the 
traditional Hebrew term (cf. m y work liber die grammatische 

Terminologie des...Hajjug [Wien, 1882], p. 18; also Derenbourg, Opuscules et 

Trails d’Abou’l Walid, p. 274). But neither in him nor in Ibn Ganaji is there the 
least indication that sh'wa is considered as “ serving ” and the vowels, over against 

the sh'wa, as “ rulers.” The contrast between and i® known to 

the old grammarians in reference to the root-letters and function-letters. The 
former are called the latter by Dunash ben Labr&t, 1. c. p. 6b, 

as also by his pupil Jehudi ben Shesheth, in his criticism of M'nahem’s pupils 
(Liber Besponsiorum, ed. Stern, p. 28,1. 22) cf. Die grammatische Terminologie 
etc., p. 25, Anm. 2. 

Joseph Qimhi with whom a new theory of Hebrew vowels begins to assert 
itself, namely the division into five long and five short vowels, cannot emancipate 
himself entirely frcm the old terminology. His definition of sh'wa begins with 
the following words: “ Know that the sh'wa is not a vowel by itself, and that it has 
not been made a ruler among the seven kings, for the glory of kingship was not 

bestowed upon it ( rro^en n^i noyy ’jsa njrun nr# Nairn ’a jn 

ma^o Tin n^r fro n 1 ? ’a o’a^a nyatrai- i quote this passage from 
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the ")£)D> from manuscript copy kindly put at my disposal by Mr. 

S. J. Halberstam. 

The sh'wa then is for him also not yet a “servant” of the vowels; it is 
only not a king like them, simply because it is not a vowel. In Moses Qim^i’s 
short handbook njrtn ♦yatr “f?no no definition of the sh'wa is found. 

David Qim^i, however, says in his in the beginning of the section on 

the sh'wa (ed. Lyck, fol. 138 b; ed. Fiirth, fol. 164 b), but without any reference 
to the term “ The sh'wa is not a vowel, but serves the vowels. ” (Nitrn 

mjrunrr nmra wn yt nyvn ruww- with this the term “senant” 

came to be used for the sh'wfi in the same degree as Qimjii exerted an influence 
on the later grammarians. Benjamin ben Jehuda, of Rome, who lived at the close 
of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, says concerning 
the sh'wa in his little work, which is often printed as an introduction to Moses 
Qimfoi’s grammar (cf. the collection of O’pVlpT, edited by Elia Levita, in Bom- 

berg’s printing officin, Venice, 1546): fnW RTT pi fTJTOn n05f)Q TOW 

“FftyMnn r\it (probably jVWPO is to he read as feminine, as in 1 Kgs. i., 15, 
or to be emended into nmroi. Two hundred years later, Elia Levita, next to 
the Qim^is the most influential grammarian, transferred the name of “ kings,” 
which formerly was the designation of the seven vowels in the old system, to the 
ten vowels of the new system, and he says in his grammar (which is partly 
metrical) *p*")£) (in the collection of Q’pVlpI mentioned above) p. 55, b. 

mana cra’non rn&yn D’a^o 

mitra *rrufr pcap vtsrh mmra iron 

maa nut wi d^d 1 ? mvD inn 

That is, of the ten kings, the five short ones serve the five long ones; but all 
are served by the sh'wa set apart for this purpose. P. 58 a, of the same book we 

read of the sh'wa: D’D^D 1 ? PTVffQ tOpj 

We will refer here only to Abraham Balmes, wiio in OiTGN i"l3pQ (Venice, 

1523) introduces section three (JlVTIpJi! with a long explanation of the 

division of the vowels into and Also Prophiat Duran (Efodi) 

may be referred to, who ascribes the use of the w r ord for the seven 

vowels to Ibn Ezra (Ma*s6 Efod, ed. Friedlander and Kolm, (Wien, 1865) p. 34, 

pan oma mpi runt? troann rap nr ’jaa oniN wan *iaai 

prre ouowr runan ananiY? onria mry). but he stm has the correct 

idea that the vowels are called kings “ because the letters (□uo*D=nvrmas 
signs of the sounds, are governed by their command,” i. e., just as Ben 

Asher expressed it, because the vowels govern the consonant signs. 

I will improve this opportunity to refer also to an appellation of the seven 
vowels which is found in the Arabic commentary of Saadya on the book Jetsira, 
quoted in Derenbourg’s Manuel du Lecteur , p. 207. the seven 

sounds. riba = Heb. iWyjf} has in other connections a musical meaning. 
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THE ARAMAIC LANGUAGE. 

By Prof. E. Kautzsch, D. D., 

•Tuebingen, Germany. 

TRANSLATED FROM KAUTZSCH’S GRAMMATIK DES BIBLISCH-ARAMAI8CHEN. 

By Professor Charles R. Brown, Newton Centre, Mass. 

$ 1. The Relation of Biblical Aramaic to the Remaining Shemitic 

Languages. 

The Aramaic dialect occurring in a few sections of the Old Testament (Dan. 
ii., 4b— vii., 28; Ezra iv., 8—vi., 18; vn., 12-26; Jer. x., 11, as well as in two 
words of Gen. xxxi., 47) is a member of the West-Aramaic group of dialects. 
The latter, together with the closely related East-Aramaic group, forms the Ara¬ 
maic branch of the Shemitic, or more narrowly, of the North-Shemitic family of 
languages. 

Concerning the ramification of the Shemitic family generally, cf.: E. Henan, 
histoire g£n£rale des langues s6mitiques. 4. ed. Paris 1864; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
liebr. Grammatik 1,2, and the literature there under $ 1. No. 6; B. Stade, Lelir- 
buch der hebr. Gramm., Leipzig 1879, H 2-11 (with searching consideration of the 
later literature); E . Konig, histor.-krit. Lehrgebaude d. hebr. Spraclie, Leipzig 
1881, $ 3. Concerning the Aramaic in particular: Th. Noldeke, “Aram” in 
SchenkeVs Bibellexicon I, 229 sq., as well as in the “Ausland,” for 1867, p. 778 sq. 
(“Namen und Wohnsitze der Aramaer”) and in Ztschr. der deutschen morgenl. 
Geseilschaft, Vol. XXV. (1871), p. 113 sq. (“Die Namen der aram. Nation und 
Sprache ”); Schrader , “Aram” in Biehm's Ildw'drterb. des Bibl. Alterthums, p. 79 
sq.; Volck, “Aram” in Herzog-PlitVs Protestant. Realencyklopadie, 2. ed., I, 601 
sq. (with copious references to the literature); H. Strack, Einleitung ins A. Test., 
in Zockler Handb. der theolog. W issenschaf ten 1,191 sq. (Add to these: David, 
grammaire de la langue aram6enne [in the Syriac language], Paris 1880; B. Duval, 
traits de grammaire syriaque. Paris 1881). 

The above definition presupposes a division of the Shemitic dialects into (1) 
the Arabic-Ethiopic branch, as the South-Shemitic, as distinguished from (2) the 
North-Shemitic, including the other three chief-branches of the Shemitic family 
(the Canaanitic, the Aramaic and the Assyrian-Baby Ionian). 

i 2. Gradual Extension of the West-Aramaic Dialect. 

The home of the West-Aramaic dialect was the territory betw'een the upper 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean Sea (with the exception of course of the Phoeni¬ 
cian coast-line). This territory includes the regions South and South-West of Da¬ 
mascus, extending, therefore, as far as the boundaries of the kingdom of Israel 
(cf. 1 Sam. x., 6, concerning the conflict of David with the Aramaeans of Beth- 
rehob, who, according to Judg. xvm., 28, lived in the immediate neighborhood 
of Dan). In early times, however, the Aramaic began to advance further South 
and to dispossess the Canaanitic dialects (including Hebrew) until finally—about 
the middle of the second century B. C.—it became the common language of the 
country in Syria, Palestine and the adjacent countries on the East. 

Detached points of contact with the Aramaic, not all borrowed directly there¬ 
from, however, can be established even in pre-exilic books of the Old Testament 
composed on the soil of the Northern kingdom, certainly, e. g., in the Song of Sol¬ 
omon and in certain parts of Judges. A direct influence of Aramaic was doubt¬ 
less opened by the deportations of Israelites spoken of in 2 Kgs. xv., 29 and 
xvii., 6 (734 and 722 B. C.); for after that, according to 2 Kgs., xvn., 24. (cf. 
also Ezra iv., 2,10) the thoroughly depopulated land was occupied by colonists 
w ho had come in part from territory where Aramaic was spoken (e. g. Hamath). 
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In Judah, as far as we can judge, the written language was maintained, 
almost without Aramaic influence, until the close of the seventh century. It is 
shown by 2 Kgs. xvm., 26, however (cf. Isa. xxxvi., 11), that toward the end of 
the eighth century (the occurrence relating thereto falls in the year 701) Aramaic 
was understood, at least by the principal men in Judah, and, consequently, already 
was a language of international trade, or, at any rate, of diplomacy. This fact is 
confirmed in the Aramaic legends which have been preserved (beside an Assyrian 
text) on tablets of clay, as well as on fragments from the ruins of Assyrian and 
Babylonian palaces (afterwards, also, on old Persian coins); cf. Schrader , ZDMG, 
1872, p. 167, and the literature there; further, Levy, Gesch. der jiid. Miinzen, 
Lpz., 1862, p. 147, sq.; de Vogue', Melanges d arch£ologie orientale, IJpris, 1868, p. 
193, sq. 1 The first direct influence of Aramaic on the Hebrew is to be found in 
Jeremiah 2 (cf. Zimmer, Aramaisme Jeremiani 1, Halle, 1880), more certainly, and 
already of a grammatical sort, in Ezekiel; while the writers of the last part of 
the Exile (Isa. xm., sq., xxxiv., xxxv,, xl.—lxvi.) and shortly after the same 
(Haggai, Zechariah, and even Malachi and the memoirs of Nehemiali worked 
into the book of Nehemiah) are distinguished by a comparatively pure Hebrew. 
In the exilic and post-exilic parts of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, which 
formerly were designated as the Original Writing, or Elder Elohist (now as the 
Priests’ Codex, or Q) the influence of Aramaic is shown more in the domain of 
lexicon than of grammar (cf. concerning this especially Biehm , in the Theolog. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1872, p. 283, sq., and V. Byssel, de Elohistae Pentateuchici 
Sermone, Lpz., 1878, both holding fast to the pre-exilic composition of the Priest’s 
Codex, though Byssel especially, by his careful and profound investigations, has 
produced much evidence for the opposite view); Giesebrecht opposes Byssel (“ Zur 
Hexateuchkritik,” in the Ztschr. f. die Alttest. Wissensch., 1881, p. 177, sq.) and 
his conclusions are modified again, in some particulars, by Driver, “ On Some 
Alleged Linguistic Affinities of the Elohist” (in the Journal of Philology. Oct., 
1882, p. 201, sq.). Still stronger is the Aramaic coloring in several post-exilic 
books; in particular. Chronicles, Esther and, to the most marked degree, in 
Koheleth and certain Psalms (cf. for Koheleth the commentaries of Franz 
Delitzsch, Lpz., 1875, p. 197, sq. and C. H. Wright , The Book of Koheleth, 
London, 1883, p. 488, sq.; concerning Books II.—V. of the Psalms, cf. Giese¬ 
brecht, “Ueber die Abfassungszeit der Psalmen,” in Ztschr. f. die Alttest. Wis¬ 
sensch., 1881, p. 276, sq.). 

$ 3. Contemporaneous Use of Aramaic and Hebrew. 

It is presupposed by documents in Ezra (iv., 8-22; v., 6-17; vi., 6-12; vii., 
11-26) that, under the Persian supremacy, Aramaic was used in diplomatic 
intercourse with Western Asia. The fact, however, that the author of the 
present book of Ezra (toward the end of the fourth century B. C.), after giving 
the Aramaic documents (iv., 8, sq.), carries on his own narrative in Aramaic, and 
that the author of Daniel (about 167 B. C.), after the conversation between 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldeans (n., 4-11), continues, up to the end of chapter 

i Of course we must not conclude from these Assy. Baby, parallels, with v. Outschmid (Neue 
Beitraege zur Gesch. des alten Orients, Leipzig, 1870, p. 18, sq.) that the business world in Nine¬ 
veh then spoke Aramaic and no longer understood the official [Assyrian] language. (As it is 
-said to follow also, according to v. Outschmid , from 2 Kgs. xviii., 26, that a dialect of the Ara¬ 
maic was the popular language in the territory of the Euphrates and the Tigris already In the 
•eighth century). For the contrary cf. Schrader , Kelllnschriften und Geschlchtsforschung 
(Giessen, 1878), p. 62 sq.—Least of all may we conclude from the above facts that the Aramaic 
idiom naturalized in Palestine in the last centuries B. C. could only have been imported from 
Babylonia; cf. concerning that below 9 6, 2. 

* In this statement, we designedly leave out of consideration the Book of Job, as linguistlc- 
•ally peculiar; besides unquestionable Aramaisms(such as the frequent T'So and D'So instead of 

I • * • • 

the Hebrew O'^T!) the book contains no less frequent points of contact with the Arabic store of 
words. 


«* 
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vii., in Aramaic, satisfactorily show that, at that time, both writers and readers 
must have been equally familiar with both dialects. 

The above conclusion would still remain valid, if we had presupposed, with 
Strack (Einleitung ins A. T., p. 165), that, at least after Alexander the Great, 
there was an Aramaic book of the narratives of Daniel, which, at the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was interwoven with the recently written book of visions. 
Similarly affirms v. Orelli , die Alttest. Weissagung von der Yollendung des 
Gottesreiches (Wien, 1882), p. 515, sq. On the contrary, Merx (“Cur in libro- 
Danielis juxta Hebrseam Aramsea adhibita sit dialectus?” Hal., 1865) explains 
the occurrence of two languages in the book on the assumption that the Aramaic 
text was fonithe people, and the Hebrew for the learned men. In that case, 
however, the same would have to be affirmed of Ezra, which, in regard to the 
Hebrew chapters in that book, is impossible.—We here mention, further, the 
ingenious fancy which the so-called Graecus Yenetus (ed. by O. Oebhardt, Lpz., 
1875) realized in his translation of Daniel, by rendering the Hebrew parts into- 
Attic, and the Aramaic into the Doric dialect. 

i 4. Hebrew Supplanted, as a Language of Intercourse, by Aramaic. 

The actual dispossession of Hebrew, as the language of conversation, by 
Aramaic, must be dated from the end of the third century B. C.; previous to 
that an influence had been exerted, through the government of the Ptolemies and 
of the first Seleucidae, in favor of Greek rather than Aramaic. For a time, two 
languages may have had sway, even in ordinary intercourse, as they do to-day 
upon the border of territories where different languages are spoken, until finally 
Hebrew was preserved only as the language of the schools, and, at last—perhaps 
after the last pre-Christian century—only as the language of worship. As late as 
the first century A. D., however, Hebrew as such was understood, even by the 
people, at least in Palestine. This can be proved by such passages as Luke iv.* 
17 sq. 

That acquaintance with Aramaic on the part of the post-exilic colony at 
Jerusalem must take place, as it were, of itself is shown by a glance at the con¬ 
figuration of its territory. On the North, a population speaking Aramaic extended 
tolerably near to the gates of Jerusalem; in some places, the new Jewish settlers^ 
were evidently entirely surrounded by neighbors speaking Aramaic. Add to this 
the fact that, for the satisfaction of most their wants, the Jews were dependent 
upon foreign traders, with whom business could be transacted hardly otherwise 
than in the common language of the rest of Palestine; cf. Neh. xiii., 16, 20, ac¬ 
cording to which even Tyrians were then settled in Jerusalem, and other traders 
from abroad were accustomed to come to the city. That a common familiarity on 
the part of all the inhabitants of a district where two languages are spoken 
(even though they be quite different from each other) is possible, may be observed 
to-day in certain regions of Switzerland, Belgium (especially in Brussels) and 
elsewhere. 

That Hebrew was understood for a long time after the decided victory of the 
Aramaic as the language of conversation, was due, on the one hand, to the zeal 
of the learned men and, on the other, to the significance of Hebrew as the sacred- 
language of the entire people. The first is attested by the fact that much which 
is undeniably old in the language has been handed over to the post-biblical He¬ 
brew. The exclusive use of Hebrew in the reading of the Old Testament is at-. 
tested by the uniform Jewish tradition that, in the public use of Scripture, the- 
most that was allowed, for a long time, was the oral interpretation of the same 
into Aramaic. From the latter fact, it might be explained how the hearers gradu¬ 
ally became familiar with the Aramaic form of certain parts of the divine Word, 
as appears to follow from Matt, xxvn., 46 and Mark xv., 34 (cf. also Reuss Gescli. 
der hi. Schriften des A. T., p. 723); but the demonstrative force of such passages 
as Luke iv., 17 sq., where there is not the least intimation of an interpretation after 
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the reading is not thereby annulled. 1 It is true that in the Mishna, the habitual 
interpretation of what is read appears presupposed, when, in Megilla iv., 4 the 
reader of the Law is directed to read no more than one verse to the translator, 
while three are permitted in the prophetical reading (cf. also iv., 6 regarding the 
reading and interpretation of the Law by minors, and iv., 10 concerning the parts 
which may be read indeed, but not translated). But it is another question whether 
this mode of procedure had arisen at the time of Jesus. We might decide cer¬ 
tainly, only if we were accurately informed as to the nature of the “ verses ” 

here intended and the date of their introduction. Just as little may 

e with Zunz (gottesdienstliche Vortrage der Juden, p. 61 sq.) from the 
existence of a written Targum of Job about the middle of the first century and 
-still older Targums of Esther and the Psalms, all of which are affirmed in the 
Talmud, that there was already a Targum of the Law on record. Cf. on this sub¬ 
ject Bleek-Wellh. Einleitung ins A. Test., p. 606 and the citation there from the 
Jerusalem Talmud, in which it is forbidden to read the interpretation from a book. 
Concerning the (infrequent) prayers in the Aramaic language, as e. g. the so-called 
Qaddi§, originally “Concluding prayer after haggadic discourses in houses of 
mourning,” cf. Delitzsch , Gesch. der jiid. Poesie, p. 136, Note. 

I 5. The Bkmains of the West-Aramaic Dialect. 

Whether a pagan and profane literature ever existed in the West-Aramaic (or 
indeed in any Aramaic) language, 2 must remain • undecided. The remains of 
West-Aramaic yet existing belong chiefly to the domain of Jewish (including 
Samaritan) religious writings. Here belong: 

1. The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament (cf. above § 1 and below { 7). 

Whether any one of the so-called Apocryphal books of the Old Testament was 

composed originally in West-Aramaic, it is entirely impossible to show. Jerome 

- 

1 Compare the very noteworthy treatment of this question by Franz Delitzsch in “ The Hebrew 
New Testament of the British and Foreign Bible Society ” (Leipzig, 1888), extracts from which (in 
Translation [German T.]) might be of interest in regard to other questions. It is said there on pp. 
30,31: “A friend of mine does not cease to entreat me to translate the New Testament into the Ara¬ 
maic idiom which was spoken in Palestine in the days of Christ and his apostles; that is, into the 
language of the Palestinian Talmud and the Palestinian Targums. But his desire rests on an 
illusion. The Hebrew remained even after the Exile the language of Jewish literature. The 
Ecclesiastlcus of Jesus Slrach was written in Hebrew, as its fragments in the Talmud show. The 
original of the first book of Maccabees and of the so-called Psalter of Solomon was Hebrew. The 
inscriptions on coins, the epitaphs, the liturgic prayers were Hebrew. The form of the laws was 
Hebrew, as appears from their codification in the Mishna, also the book, in which, as Papias 

says, Matthew had collected the sermons of the Lord, was written £ t 3pal<h SiaXlKTip. It is true, 

that in that time kfipaiori and xaMaicrri [? cf. concerning this beiow 6 6, 1, Rem.] were not 
accurately distinguished. Nevertheless it is quite unlikely that Matthew wrote in Aramaic; for 

the Aramaic dialect of Palestine—which in the Talmud is called _—'was the language of 

dally life, the vulgar language, in which the people and also the learned were wont to converse 

and to hold controversies, but ^ 'eilpa’ig 6 i6.Aektos, in which St. Paul was accosted by the exalted 
Savior, Acts xxvi., 14, and in which he himself addressed the people of Jerusalem, Acts xxi., 40; 
xxii., 2, [cf. below 8 8,3] was the holy language, the language of the temple worship, of synagog- 
ical and domestic prayer; of all formulas of benediction, of the traditional law; further, the 
parables, the animal fables, the lamentations for the dead in the Talmuds and Midrashim are 
mostly Hebrew; the holy language continued to be the language of the higher form of speech, 
even the popular proverbs were only partly Aramaic. Josephus Rtating in the preface of his 
work on the Jewish war, that his narrative was originally drawn up for his compatriots of inner 
‘Asia in the common mot her-tongue, certainly means the Hebrew, not the Aramaic language. 
Knowledge of Hebrew was then, as now, universal among the educated of the nation. Aramaic, 

on the contrary, was understood only by a small portion of the Diaspora [Dispersion T.]_ 

Therefore it would be a useless attempt to translate the New Testament into the Palestinian 
8ursi. The Shemitic woof of the New Testament Hellenism is Hebrew, not Aramaic. Our Lord 
■ and his apostles thought and spoke [?] for the most part in Hebrew.” 

2 Renan (Histoire generale, p. 259) regards this as at least probable. 


<crpiD9) 

we eonclu 
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(see the proof passages in E. Schuerer-s article, “Apokryphen des A. Test.” in 
Herzog's protest. Real-Encykl. I 2 , p. 491 sq.) names the books of Tobit and Judith 
as composed Chaldaico sermone (i. e. West Aramaic) and translated them from 
this idiom into Latin, but that by no means shuts out the conclusion (which in 
the case of Judith is almost indubitable, cf. Schuerer p. 605 and in other places), 
that the actual original of both texts was Hebrew, the Aramaic text consequently 
itself a translation (For the more recent discussions of this controversy, occasion¬ 
ed by Ad. Neubauer's issue of an Aramaic text of the book of Tobit from a Bod¬ 
leian MS., Oxford 1878, see in my report of O. T. studies of 1878 in the 44 Wissen- 
schaftlichen Jahresbericht der deutschen Morgenland. Gesellsch.” [Leipzig 1881], 
p. 23; Graetz declares himself in favor of a modem Hebrew original of Tobit. 
See his essays on “The Book of Tobit” etc. in “Monatsschr. fur Gesch. u. Wis- 
sensch. des Judenth.” 1879, p. 145 sq.). Likewise the Aramaic proverbs of Sirach, 
which have been handed down to us, partly in Talmudic citations and partly as 
a compilation by themselves (as the so-called 44 small Sirach ” or “Alphabet of the 
son of Sirach” in connection with an alphabet of the Hebrew proverbs of Sirach) 
prove nothing against a Hebrew original of the Greek book of Sirach. These 
proverbs are, rather, in part translations of Hebrew matter, in part independent 
additions of a later compiler; cf. Delitzsch , zur Gesch. der jiid. Poesie (Leipzig 
1836, p. 20 sq.), L. Dukes, Kabbinische Blumenlese (Leipzig, 1844), p. 31 sq., and 
especially p. 67 sq. (where may be found more details concerning the literature of 
these proverbs); according to the text of Paul Fagius (Isny, 1542) Dukes gives here 
twenty-three Aramaic proverbs of Sirach (besides forty-two Hebrew ones). 

2. Detached Words and Clauses in the New Testament and in the writings 
of Josephus. 

The samples of the language of intercourse in Palestine at the time of Jesus 
and the apostles, which appear occasionally in the N. T., would of themselves be 
sufficient to contradict any fables which have arisen concerning the idiom spoken 
by them. Cf. with regard to this Reiske , de lingua vemaeula Jesu Christi, Jen. 
1670, and particularly de Rossi , dissertazioni della lingua propria di Cristo e degli 
Ebrei nazionali della Palestina da tempi Maccabei in disamina del sentimento di 
un recente scrittore Italiano, Parma, 1772.’4. By the latter is meant the Neapol¬ 
itan Domin. Diodati and his book de Christo Graece loquente (Neap. 1767). 
Further: H. F. Pfannlcuche 44 Ueber die palastinische Landesspraclie in dem Zeit- 
alter Christi und der Apostel, ein Versuch, zum Theil nach de Rossi entworfen ” 
in Eichhorn's Allgem. Bibliothek der bibl. Litter. Vol. vm. (1798) 3, p. 365 sq. 
H. E. G. Paulus , verosimilia de Judaeis Palaestinensibus, Jesu etiam atque apos- 
tolis, non aramaica dialecto sola, sed graeca quoque aramaisante locutis. Jena 1803. 
Winer, Gramm, des neutest. Sprachidioms | 3 (Hebrew-Aramaic coloring of the 
N. T. diction; with many references to the older literature). Franz Delitzsch 
Ueber die palastinische Volkssprache, welche Jesus und seine Jiinger geredet 
haben ” in the year 1874, No. 27 of the 44 Daheim ” (also in the Zeitschrift 44 Saat 
auf Hoffnung” 1874, p. 195 sq.); the same, “Traces of the vernacular tongue in 
the gospels” in the “Hebrew Student” (Chicago), Nov., 1882, p. 81 sq.; Dec., p. 
104 sq.; Sept., 1883, p. 1, sq. Concerning the bad pronunciation of the Galileans 
indicated in Matt, xxvi., 73, Mark xiv.,70 (Acts n., 7), which appeared especially 
in the complete ignoring of gutturals, cf. the Talmudic proofs in Wetstein , Nov. 
Test., on Matt, xxvi., 73; Meuschen, Nov. Test, ex Talmude etc. illustratum (Lipz. 
1736) p. 119. The reproach was raised in particular with reference to the Galilean 

pronunciation of Hebrew. 

Below we give an alphabetical list 1 of the samples of Palestinian Aramaic 
found in the N. T. with the addition of the most important witnesses, namely, the 
Codex Sinaiticus [S], Alexandrinus [A], Vaticanus [B], Ephraeme Syri [C], Can- 
tabrig. [D]; WH signifies the readings which are adopted in the critical edition 
of Westcott and Hort (London 1881), Tisch. the readings of the editio octava eri- 
tica major of Tischendorf. 

i This list, sifted critically, seemed so much the more necessary, as, up to to-day, not only in 
the New Testament commentaries, but*also in the excellent Clavis novi test, of W. Grimm, many 
errors and inaccuracies in reference to these words have been dragged along. 
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A. Single Appellatives and Proper Names . 

’A pfia (Tisch., on the contrary WH d33d ; the same fluctuation regarding the ac¬ 
centuation of final a of the so-called Emphatic state is seen elswhere—cf. 
below yappad a, yoX^odd, fiafiuva —although properly speaking, only the circum¬ 
flex is justifiable 2 = K3N 6 ™rvp, Mark xiv., 36 and elsewhere. 

T * 

'A neXSapax (so WH with B; on the contrary Tisch. dxe?Japdx with S A. In favor 
of ok, against ax however is also aiceXSaipax of codex D and a/uXSapa of codex 
E, i. e. Laudianus Oxoniensis; cf. the same difference, in the transcription 

of p, below in aafiaxdavei = and in paKa) =no* 7 ! Vpn X^p 'lov aiparoa 

Acts i., 19 .—aneX (for aicaX) is probably due simply to the influence of X upon 
the preceding vowel. Safin for Sepa to the inclination elsewhere shown to con¬ 
form the sound of the Sh'wa mobile to that of the following vowel; cf. Gese- 
nius-Kautzsch, hebr. Gramm. I 10, 1, 2), Rem. and the literature in Note 3).— 
Aafiax instead of Safid (so cod. E) reminds us of itipax = KTD- If the Greeks 

T * 

here actually heard such a sharp sound, why not in similar cases ? or must 
we conclude that there was a misunderstanding of the writing HOT iYVD> 
if not even that (701 occurred as an error of the copyist ? Concerning the 
addition <rf * (e. g. lapaSaK, Num. xxxiv., 8 = HT7V), elsewhere of S, d } p, v, 
a to Anal vowels in the Septuagint cf. Frankel , Vorstudien zu den LXX. 
(Leipzig 1841), p. 97 sq. 

B apafiSdg, B apdnXopalo^, Bapirjaovc, B apiuvd, BapvaSac, B apaa3 } 3dc, B apnpaio^, all proper 

names compounded with *13 8011 • 

B tefrpobX (so WH Matt, x., 25; xii., 24; Mark hi., 22; Luke xi., 15,18 sq. with 
S B while ACD [also S in Mark hi., 22] present B eeX&ftovX, the reading 
adopted by Tisch.; the suppression of the X in the popular pronunciation, how¬ 
ever, would be scarcely striking) = *?13J *?J^3 ( n °f *7^3 even Grimm has 

it). Now ^|3J is certainly not equal to the modem Hebrew *?3J dung, but 

• i • • • 

• • • 

only the signification dwelling can be supported. In spite of this, the meaning 
of BetX(. as * 4 Master of the dwelling , or of the kingdom ” (so e. g. Meyer on Matt, 
x. 25, who finds a confirmation of this empty appellation in the preceding oIkoSeg- 

ttStw) is to be rejected. Zebfll is rather a modification of zebub (cf. y\y 2 

Kgs. i., 2 and elsewhere), although in this modification may have co-operated 
not merely convenience of pronunciation (so Baudissin, art. “ Beelzebub ” in 
Herzog’s PRE 1 ), but also the thought of ^3f dung, ^}3f dunging (and also the 
offering of idolatrous sacrifices I). 

Btr&eaSd (more correctly, according to what was remarked under d t 3 t 3d — 6d ) = 
hid n rv3i House of Grace, is the reading of A C in John v., 2; for K*7Dn 

▼ ••••• _ • A * 

• • I • • 

(instead of the elsewhere usual N*7Dn) one need not appeal to the Syriac 

T l 0 

chesda r reference to the Biblical-Aramaic dream is sufficient. On the 

▼ • 

contrary Tisch. and WH according to cod. Sin. have adopted /fydCadd (WH 
place fiiftaaiSa in the margin, as the reading of B). In the appendix p. 76, 
WH express the opinion that both readings (of S and B) are perhaps only bad 

i Cf. de Lagardt , gesammelte Abhandlungen (Leipzig, 1866), p. 39, Note: ** I always change the 
accents of foreign words according to my judgment; in 1 Cor., xvi., 22, one must write papav 
add, or renounce the reputation of being an intelligent man.’* This accentuation for K3K, and 

t - 

similar words restored without doubt the actual tone as it existed in the living language, but it 
is to be remembered, on the other hand, that, when the penult is closed (not merely sharpened) 
the accent is carried over as paroxytone, cf. naoxa, Mapda ; properly speaking oiKtpa also is 

clearly for aUpa (fcOJE?). Do these examples rest upon an accommodation to the Greeks and 

Romans, or may we derive from them a law (the accentuation of a closed penult hefore an open 
ultima), which afterwards had been entirely ignored by Jewish tradition? It is to be remarked, 
moreover, that, contrary to the above, in Jos. Antiq., 3, 7,1 x avaLa S (K'jrO) and 3,10,16 doapdd 
<KPnX£)» appear to be transferred. 
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modifications of the same name, whose correct form is probably p^aidd 
lUrVt JV3 House of Olives]', nevertheless pydoaida equalling JT3 (cf. 

T « 0 • • 

# T • 

the local name in John i., 45) place of fishery is not impossible. 


- w m m 

Spovrijc 


WH with S A B C) is explained in Mark 


manifold 


culty. 


Boavr/ is impure 


♦33* which the uncultivated Galileans spoke for 

«• M •• • 


Bretschneider in his Lexicon novi testamenti), is a monstrous assumption; not 
much better is the assertion, which Lightfoot, appealing to Broughton, has made 
current (Horae hebr. on Mark m., 17), that the Jews had always pronounced 

sh*wa as oa, e. g. noabhyim for 0*N*33 and that hence Strabo writes Moaoafia 

• • • 

for Masada [tflVO ?]. As little does {{fJH mean thunder, but a noisy crowd 

t t : # v 

of people and the Aram. an( l is rustling, noise , not thunder . 

• • 

« 

Jerome is right in demanding for the meaning “ son of thunder ” Benereem 
(□IT! commonly, to be sure, Qlfl). It is another question, however, 

• + + • mm 

« * 

whether Jerome (on Dan. i., 8) on this account has a right to affirm : “ Non ut 
plerique putant Boanerges, sed emendatius legitur Benereem,” especially as 
he himself on Matt, x., 4 explains the name boanerges “ ex fifmitate et mag- 

nitudine fidei.” 1 It appears to me in every way most probable that fjp (PJH) 

* • 

anger , angry impetuosity , rather than is contained in the word, and it is 

• i • • 

• • 

conceivable that this might be expressed by viol ppovrijg. Or are we to assume 
with Delitzsch (Saat auf Hoffnung 1874, p. 208) a peculiar provincialism ? 


Tapfiada (Tiscb.; WH yafipada, cf. above on appd) John xix., 13 = (emph. 

state of Mail hill, which is fern, of 3J). Concerning the transcription of sh'wa 

T * - 

by a cf. above dKeMapax- 


Vo Ay o&d (so Tisch.; WH yoAyodd) with S A B D in Matt, xxvii., 33; for the elision 
of the A. cf. above under peeAfrpovX ; according to Levy, neuhebr. und chald. 

Worterbuch, the pronunciation a® emph. state of had been 

usual. In the Syriac gagulta, the first l is elided and compensated by length¬ 
ening the vowel. 


’E w>a$d (WH and Tisch.) Mark vn., 34 with the best witnesses (S 3 D which 

would point to nnsriN) = nrisnit open thyself I It is true that the 

mm ft • • • mm mm • • 9 

Pattab under £) could be for the purpose of conforming sh'wa to the full 
vowel (see above on atceXdapax) and the form consequently could be Ethp*'el; 
but in favor of Ethpa'al is the fact, that this form anyway is in use as passive 
to nnS* and not less, that the Targum on Is. xlii., 7 expresses the opening 

of the eyes by Pa'il. With regard to d for p) (with Dag.) cf. yoXyoda. Since 

moreover this Imperative, properly speaking, can refer only to the eyes, we 

< 

must ask whether originally inflS/IN (with a suppression of the unaccented 

mm mm « « • 

• • 

final vowel in Syr. fashion; cf. below Kovp in Mark v., 41) was not intended. 


K f/<*xic John t., 43 and elsewhere emph. state of rock. 

T I " 

A eyiuv Mark v.,£ with S B C D, the Latin legio , but probably first by accommoda¬ 
tion of the Aramaic JV3 4 ?- 

M apiovd (so Tisch.; WH papuvd,, see above on appd) = JOIOD emph. state of pOQ. 
The etymology is uncertain; for the writing JOlONO (so Grimm) rests upon 


the very doubtful derivation from (=object of confidence). The root pQ, 

assumed by Levy , (= HJO to allot) does not exist. 


i Did Jerome have hepyf/s in mind? 


We can suppose a great deal in his case! 


* 
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De Layarde, Gott. gel. Anz., 1884, p. 278, refers pauuvag to pqyo, whose 

stem corresponds to the Arabic pOJfiQ weakens to pOKO, 

which is authenticated in one instance, became pQO or pQQ, in a way sim¬ 
ilar to the change of finally to •jQjfV 

Mapda (cf. for the accentuation the Note under afld) Luke x., 38 and elsewhere 

= XJTip mistress, emph. state from the fem. of lord . 

Mf aataq John i., 42 and elsewhere = SITtS^D emph. state from ITt^O anointed 

T • J • * | 

(Hebr. ; for the transcription, Noldeke reminds us of itaaal for 

— . T — • 

Ildoxa (cf. for the accentuation the Note under d;l,la) Matt, xxvi., 2, elsewhere 
NHD3 emph. state of I7D3, which would correspond to the Hebrew nD3> 

t : - - : - : 

Jewish tradition, on the contrary, demands $<1703 to which the Syr. pescha 
also corresponds. T : 

’Fa llowi (so Tisch. Mark x., 51 and John xx., 16 with SAC; on the contrary 
WH jmfiflown with B; far more badly attested is the reading pallovi, although 
in John xx., 16, D also presents pa t l,luvd) my Lord . The vocalization is sur¬ 
prising, for all other tradition knows only the forms and p3T Is pal fowl 

also a Galilean provincialism ? 

’Pa/ca (so WH Matt. y. 22 with S 2 B, on the contrary Tisch. />«*<$ with S 1 D; cf. 
for this vacillation in the transcription of p what was said above on aKeXSapax. 

according to what was remarked on <M ?a, the word must be accented fraicd); 
The word is not emph. state from p*p, but abbreviation from |p*p empty, as 

tOnl* (proper name) from JjnV- The vocalization is again surprising. 

T T ITT 

laravdc Matt, iv., 10 and elsewhere, emph. state of J0D 5 the form aardv adopted 

by Grimm , with the Textus Receptus, 2 Cor. xn., 7, is only attested by S 3 A 2 
D 2 and 3 . 

liKEpa (cf. for the tone under a fid) Luke i., 15 == emph. state of a presup- 

T : • 

posed (not however directly for the Hebrew as Grimm states). 


• • 


*T a3etM (more correct would be again — da) so WII Acts ix., 36 with B C, on the 

contrary Tisch. TaSidd with S A (cf. concerning the vacillation between i and 
f i above in paflowi) = XJT3D em Ph- state of dopnas (cf. Hebrew *y$). 

M «■» mm • ++ • • 

1 • • • • • 

That instead of tabhy'tha people spoke tabhitha with a resolution of the con¬ 
sonant Yodh, or to the Greek ear appeared so to speak, is not improbable; on 
the contrary, the form $<J"V3D> with which Grimm identifies rafdd, is rather 

t • : 

Syriac (cf. below at raAida)f 

I am reminded by Siegfried's Miscellanea ii., 10 (in Hilgenfeld's Ztschr. f. 
wissensch. Theol. xxvii., 3, p. 358 sq.) that, after rafetda, axrawa (in Matt, 
xxi., 9 and other passages) should have been established. Cf. Siegfried in the 
passage cited: u In the New Test. Commentaries, as far as we have observed, 
'Uoawd is reduced to the JO !7J^K7i7 °* Ts. cxviii., 25 (cf. also Grimm, Lex. 

N. T. 1879, p. 473“). No doubt this was the passage intended, but the form 
dxmwd can not be identified with nj "n- As follows from Elias Levita’s ex¬ 
position in his Sefer Tisbi, the word is the Greek rendering of an abbreviated 
pronunciation of that petition, with which may be compared 

in Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. T. I., 1879, p. 1639.” In a Note Siegfived 

says: “ Since writing the above, my attention having been called to Hilgen- 
feld, Nov. test, extra canon, receptum, fasc. iv., p. 26, I see that others also 
have taken exception to the derivation of uoawd from the form in Biblical 
Hebrew, and that Anger with Hilgenf eld's approval has referred to the Aramaic 


i Levy in the neuheb. W B writes KT39 and explains this from the Arabic Sabbijjat maid, 

▼ * t • 

girl (I), citing in addition to his own opinion Fleischer , who set the matter right already in a re¬ 
mark to Levy's Chald. WB ueber die Targumim (1.. 436;, with the formula “ according to F. &c. M l 
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There appears to be no doubt, therefore, as to the correctness of 
such an explanation.” Cf. with this also Hilgenfeld (Evangeliorum secundum 
Ilebraeos, etc. quae supersunt, Lips. 1884, p. 25), who gives the meaning 
serva nos , and appeals to A. Merx for the same. 

As a characteristic of the popular language of that time, we may mention 
the striking abbreviations of many names, such as Jose for Joseph, Lazaros 

On/?) f° r (from which Matthaios, Matthaus) for fTflO* Salome 

„ t^t : v - - r • - 

for JV u?t£? and others * f cf. Delitzsch, in the place mentioned, p. 206 sq. 

• • 

B, Aramaic Sentences, 

In Matt, xxvii., 46, Jesus cites from Psalm xxn., 2, according to WH, 
k?M)l (so S, B on the contrary t'/ioei, A rfu , D v/*i, hence Tisch. ifai) Xepd (S B; more 
correct would be, moreover, again ?*pa) aapax&avti (S A; B has aajioKravu , cf. above 
on aKt/.d. and pana); the same in Tisch. leaving 1 fai out of account. This would be 

accordingly ♦jnMB' NO 1 ? 'tf in which of course the Hebrew, (in- 

• I * ■* • Y H • • *• 

| • • > • • * •• 

stead of the Aramaic, before the Aramaic, 'JJ ? tL } is very striking, since 

• Y 4 M 

elsewhere, the pronunciation of a like o can not be established; on oaji , for atr cf. 

1 

above under ane/Japax . Of the oldest Uncials, 1 only D gives the citation in Hebrew: 

rf>*i, yXet, Tiafia Zaftiavet (= *JfOfV)• This reading is adopted by WH in the margin 

• • 

and, in the Appendix p. 21, is designated as “ Western ” (Gr. Lat.); probably it is- 
an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew as distinguished from the Aramaic forms. 
In the parallel passage 

Mark xv., 34, S A B C give e/*)i (hence WH elui, Tisch. i?*>t), next S C /*//« 
(so also Tisch., on the contrary WH with B D give topd, although this in Aramaic 

would be nothing ); finally, aajiax^avei (so WH and Tisch.) with S 3 C; S 1 

T T 

caSaKTavei, as in Matthew, on the contrary D again Za<f>davet, which also has got 
into the twisted reading of B (Cajaipdavti). 

According to this condition of things, the oldest tradition appears to be that 

the verse was cited by Jesus in Aramaic, and indeed with at the beginning; 

« • •• 

• * 

for e/M)i , testifies moreover the circumstance that it agrees far less with the play 
upon Elias which was united with it than rfu or r{Ui. De Lagarde GGA, 1882, p^ 
329, finds in all this a proof of early and systematic corrections in the N. T. text. 


Mark v. 41: ra?udd (more correct would be once more —#«, as well as Koip 
afterwards) Tisch. with SAC (WH ratetM with B) Kovp (so WII and Tisch. with 
SBC; on the contrary A D Kovpi). T a?u&& is nevertheless again (cf. above in 

TaSitia) not equal to (so Grimm), which would be Syriac, still less to 



best attested reading Kovp points to the suppression of the toneless final vowel in 
pronuciation, as in Syriac. 

1 Cor. xvi., 22: papdv dd& (better d$a, cf. above on dp 3d ) WH and Tisch. ac¬ 
cording to all old witnesses: our Lord is coming , (or has come, see Appendix. T.y 
i. e. not HfiK HFV2 (Grimm), with the confluence of the a of both words when 


these words were combined (papavatia), [but probably 'K HQ, as the form also 


sounds in Syriac; it is not in consistent with that, that in fact was written 

(cf. Bib. Aram. ; perhaps more correctly the toneless final vowel being 

T T T * 

suppressed in pronunciation. 

Concerning the traces of the West-Aramaic dialect in Josephus, cf. B, de Rossi 
in the work already mentioned p. 55 sq.; Pfannkuche p. 459 sq. (both needing sift¬ 
ing); Bleek, Einl. ins A. Test., 3. ed., p. 54 sq. Concerning the influence which 
West-Aramaic exercised upon Josephus in his use of the Old Testament, an essay 
in Joh. David Michaelis ’ oriental, und exeget. Bibliothek V. (1773), p. 221 sq. con¬ 
tains something. 
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3. The so-called Targums or Translations of the Old Testament. The most 
important are: The Targum on the Pentateuch ascribed to Onkelos and the Tar- 
gum to the prophets named after Jonathan ben Uzziel. There exist still, in addi¬ 
tion to these, two Targums to the Pentateuch, called Jerusalem I., or Targum of 
Pseudo- Jonathan and Jerusalem II.; the latter is preserved only in fragments, or 
originally, wrs only a collection of Glosses belonging to an older Targum, a 
remodeled form of which lies before us in Pseudo-Jonathan (so Geiger, Urschrift 
und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, Breslau, 1857, p. 455). On the Hagiographa also 
(except Ezra, Nehemiah and Daniel) there are Targums by different, some of them 
by very late, hands. The foundation may have been laid for the older Targums 
( Onkelos , Jonathan) as early as in the first century B. C., since, at the reading of 
the Scriptures in the Synagogues, single words and expressions which were no 
longer understood (see above, $ 4) were to be orally interpreted by so-called 
marine, or Translators. Nevertheless, the process of fixing these interpret- 

• T * * *• 

i • • ♦ 

ations in writing, and the gradual extension of them unto whole books continued 
for centuries, and was first brought to a comparative conclusion in the Babylonian 
Schools of the fourth century A. D. On the other hand, the final compilation 
of Pseudo-Jonathan was not earlier than the seventh century, and other Targums 
were still later. Even to-day we are far from having a critically-sifted consonant- 
text of the Targums, to say nothing of a unified and in a measure plausible vocal¬ 
ization. 


Concerning the Targums generally, cf. the introductions to the O. T., espec¬ 
ially Bleek- Wellhausen, p. 287 sq., and Strode, in Zockler-s Handbuch der theol. 
Wissenschaften I., 172 sq. (with abundant and careful references to the litera¬ 
ture); further Volck , Art. “Thargumim” in Herzog-s PRE, 1 1862, Vol. XV.; 
Th. NoldeJee , die alttestam. Literatur (Leipzig, 1868), p. 255 sq.; Schuerer , neu- 
testam. Zeitgeschichte (Leipzig, 1874), p. 475 sq., likewise with abundant specifi¬ 
cations of the literature; Weber, System der altsynagogalen palastinischen Theol- 
ogie (Leipzig, 1880), p. xi.-xix. A survey of the editions of the Targums is given 
by Petermann, porta chaldaica, ed. II. (Berlin, 1872), p. 82 sq. Noteworthy 
“ Bemerkungen fiber die Vocalization der Targume ” are given by Merx in the 
Abhandlungen des Berliner Orientalistencongresses, I., 142 sq. 


4. Single sentences of the Mishna, the Gemaras of the so-called Jerusalem 
Talmud and detached traces in the Babylonian Talmud and the Midraschim. 


For finding one’s way in regard to the Mishna and the Talmuds in general, 
we refer here only to the excellent survey in Schuerer's Neutestam. Zeitgeschichte, 
p. 37 sq. In the Bab. Talmud, the Tractat Nedarim approaches the West- 
Aramaic idiom, and, in certain peculiarities, the Tractat Nazir also; cf. Luzzatto, 
Gramm, der bibl.-chald. Sprache und des Idioms des Thalmud Babyli (German 
by Krfiger, Bresl., 1873), p. 54. There belongs here, from the Midrash-literature, 
the Megillath Ta'anith , or book of fasts cited already in the Mishna; cf. Schuerer, 
p. 54; Strode , art. “Midrasch” in Herzog’s PRE 2 , Vol. IX., 759; Braun , “Ent- 
stehung und Werth der Meg. Taanit” ” in the Monatssehr. f. Gesch. und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenth., 1876, p. 375 sq., 410 sq., 445 sq. 


5. The Samaritan Targum to the Pentateuch. This was probably composed 
in the first century A. D., though the final compilation, as far as we can speak of 
such a thing, may have been delayed until the fifth or sixth century. Besides this, 
there have been preserved only scanty remains of the Samaritan-Aramaic, in 
liturgies and songs. 

This Aramaic Translation of the Pentateuch must not be confounded with 
the Samaritan Recension of the Hebrew Pentateuch. For the literature on the 
Samaritan Targum and the linguistic character of the same, cf. Kautzsch, art. 
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“ Samaritaner ” in Herzog’s PRE, 2 Vol. XIII. (1884), especially p. 349 sq. In this 
place, also, it may be permitted to remind the reader emphatically, that every 
judgment of the Samaritan-Aramaic dialect based upon the editions of the Tar- 
gum which have hitherto appeared, must fall necessarily into the gravest errors. 
This is true, alas, of the expensive Pentateuchus Samaritanus of H . Petermann 
(Fasc. I. Genesis, Berol. 1872; II. Exodus, 1882; III. Leviticus, 1883, the last 
edited by C. Pollers), after that, Kohn (“ Zur Sprache, Litteratur und Dogmatik 
der Samaritaner,” p. 103 sq. and 206 sq.) had proved conclusively that the usual 
assumption of peculiar (so-called Caucasian) roots and words in Samaritan-Ara¬ 
maic, rests solely upon such a corruption of the MSS. of the Targum, as 
is incredible; according to Kohn, we possess, of the original Targum, perhaps 
only a few fragments (a relatively pure text is given only in the Petersburg 
fragments edited by Kohn, p. 215 sq., in the fragments of a Samaritan Targum, 
which Nutt, London, 1874, issued from a codex of the Bodleian Library and 
one of the Cambridge City Library, and, finally, in the “ Pessach-Haggadah ” 
edited by Kohn, on p. 1 sq., from a codex belonging to Franz Delitzsch). The 
original Samaritan—leaving out of account, perhaps, a somewhat large admix¬ 
ture of Hebraisms, as well as of Greek and Latin words—is as good as identical 
with the Palestine-Aramaic otherwise known to us. 

6. The Written Remains of Aramaic on Stone and Papyrus, which originated 
(at least in the majority of cases) with Jews in Egypt. 

« Cf. Oesenius, scripturae linguseque Phoenicia monuments, I. 226 sq.; III. tab. 
4 (Alphabet) and tab. 29-33. Concerning the written characters cf. Euting , in 
the large table of characters in Chwolson's Corpus inscriptionum Hebraicarum 
(Petersb., 1882), col. 10-16, according to inscriptions dating from 482 to about 
100 B. C.—The most important monuments of this kind were lately published by 
the Palteographical Society, Oriental Series, and they are; Part H. Table xxv. 
and xxvi., Papyrus cvi. of the British Museum (from the collection belonging 
formerly to the Duke of Blacas), with a description by Wright and Noldelce , and 
the literature down to 1877. According to these men, this document dates from 
the last part of the Ptolemaic, or the earlier Roman period, composed either by a 
pagan Aramaean, or (more probably) by an Egyptian Jew, as a sort of Haggada to 
Exod. i. The Aramaic is strongly alloyed with Phoenician and Hebrew.—Further, 
Part V., Table lxiii., the column found in 1877, at Sakkara, now in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin, which represents a libation before Osiris, and bears a parallel 
Egyptian-Aramaic inscription, dating from the fourth year of Xerxes (482 b. C.); 
cf. Lepsius, concerning eine agyptisch-aram. Stele, Ztschr. fur agypt. Sprache und 
Alterthumskunde, xv. (1877), p. 127 sq.; Lauth, agypt.-aram. Inschriften, Report 
of the Session of the Munich Academy, 1878,1., philosophical-histor., class II., p. 
97 sq. and 148; Prcetonus, ZDMG xxxv., 442 sq.—Table lxiv: the celebrated 
stone with a four-line inscription, which is now kept in the Museum at Carpentras, 
in Southern France, and represents, above the inscription, a female mummy, and 
over this an adoration before Osiris. According to Lepsius and others, the stone 
belongs to the time of the Ptolemies; according to Clermont-Ganneau (see below) 
these Egypt.-Aram. monuments belong to the time of the Persian dominion over 
Egypt, i. e., 527-405, or 340-332, when Aramaic was the official language in 
Egypt; and the person named Taba upon the stone was daughter of a Persian 
officer and native Aramaean whp had married an Egyptian woman. [ If so, it is 

true that Hebraisms such as {T’K and >nD awa ft an explanation]. Discussion 

• I: 

over the stone has lately become animated again, since Schlottmann (ZDMG 
xxxii., 187 sq. and 767 sq.; xxxiii., 252 sq.) supposed that metre and rhyme are 
to be found upon the same; cf. Halevy, ibid., xxxii., 206 sq.; de Lagarde , Nach- 
richten der Gott. gel. Ges., 1878, p. 357 sq. (also Symmicta, IL, 56 sq. and 79 sq.) 
Of further documents, we mention the inscription upon a vase of the temple of 
Serapis, now in the Louvre (cf. Levy, ZDMG xi., 65 sq.; Merx, ibid., xxn., 693 
sq.; Prcetorius , ZDMG, xxxv., 442; Clermont-Qanneau, Rev. Crit., 1883, No. 21, 
p. 415 sq.); for the Egyptian-Aramaic inscriptions generally, cf. Clermont-Ganneau, 
origine perse des monuments aram£ens d’Egypte, Rev. arch^olog., vol. 36, p. 93 
sq. and 37, p. 21 sq. (also separately, Paris, 1880). 
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Of extra-Jewish origin are: 

7. The Palmyrene Inscriptions found in the ruins of Tadmor (Palmyra) and 
for the most part bi-lingual (Aram.-Greek). 

Facsimiles of these inscriptions were given first by R. Wood, The Ruins of 
Palmyra (London 1753; see the older literature in de Wette-Schradei', Einl. ins 
A. T., p. 79); in later times: Levy ZDMG xv., 615 sq. and xviii., 65 sq., where 
nineteen inscriptions are given, dating from 396-578 of the Seleucidan era (85-267 
A.D.); an addition thereto ibid. Vol. xix., 314 and xxm., 282 sq.; further in 
Count de Vogue 's Syrie centrale (Paris 1868 sq.), as well as in extract 5 of the 
Journal asiat. 1883; more than all however by Euting in the Corpus inscriptionum 
Semiticarum n.. Table 17-28 (Inscriptions from 9 B. C. to 270 A. D.). Blau 
ZDMG xxvm., 73 sq. (fiber ein palmyr. Relief mit Inschrift); Mordtmann, Neue 
Beitrage zur Kunde Palmyras in the Report of the Munich Academy 1875, Vol. n., 
Suppl.-Number hi., 1-88; Ed. Sachau, palmyr. Inschriften, ZDMG xxxv., 728 
sq., Remarks thereupon by Noldeke xxxvi., 664 sq. For other matter see Euting 
in the report of the DMG for 1878, p. 63 and in Baethgen's Report for 1880, ibid, 
p. 154. Concerning the linguistic character of this inscription, cf. Merx ZDMG 
xxn., 674 sq.*and especially Noldeke ibid, xxiv., 85 sq.; Sachau ibid, xxxvii., 562 
(without any notice of Noldeke's previous work). In content, they are partly 
pagan dedicatory inscriptions, partly inscriptions in honor of deserving persons 
and partly epitaphs. 

8. The Numerous Inscriptions and Coins of the Nabateans on the Sinai- 
Peninsula, in Idumea, the Hauran and elsewhere, from the last century B. C. and 
the first A. D. 

k 

Misled by the numerous Arabic names, which occur in these inscriptions, 
they were regarded by scholars, for a long time, as Arabic. So particularly Tuck, 
ZDMG ii., 395 sq.; hi., 129 sq. and so yet Bottcher , Ausffilirl. Lehrb. der heb. 
Sprache 1, p. 6, where these inscriptions are explained as North-Western Arabic 
(set right by Muehlau in the Supplement p. 644, where also is the older literature). 
A more correct judgment on this question was established by Levy, ZDMG xiv., 
363 sq.; xvn., 82 sq.; xvill., 630; xxn., 261 sq.; xxm., 435 sq. and 652 sq.; xxv., 429 
sq. and 508; xxvn., 133; further Blau ibid, xvi., 331 sq., Meier ibid, xvn., 575 sq.; 
and in particular Noldeke ibid, xvn., 703 sq. and xix., 637 sq., as well as de Vogue' 
in the Revue arched. 1864, p. 284 sq. (Inscriptions from the Hauran); the same 
in the Melanges d’arch4ol. orient., p. 149 sq. and Appendice p. 21 sq. (Coins of the 
Nabatean kings from 95 B. C. to 104 A. D.; concerning two such from Petra, cf. 
also de Saidcy in the M41. de Numism. 1878, 193 sq.) and in Syrie centrale (1868) 
p. 89 sq., finally Euting in the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum n. (Paris 1883), 
tab. 29-35; and Table lxv., Part v. of the Oriental Series issued by the Palaeo- 
graph. Society. 

9. More voluminous remnants of the West-Aramaic dialect and likewise of 
extra-Jewish origin lie before us in a translation of the Bible, preserved in a 
Vatican MS. of the Gospels, which was completed 1030 A. D., as well as in London 
and Petersburg MSS. (These last contain it in union with other fragments of 
religious matter). 

The text of the Vatican MS., which embraces about two-thirds of the Gos¬ 
pels, was edited by F. Miniscalchi Erizzo, 2 tomi, Verona 1861 and ’64. For the 
“ Christian-Palestinian ” dialect of this version, cf. Noldeke, ZDMG xxii., 443 sq.; 
according to him, the translation originated between the third and the sixth cen¬ 
turies A. D. and probably upon Judaean soil (Blau, ibid, xxm., 266 sq., seeks to 
refer the localities mentioned in the annotations of the Vat. Codex to the ancient 
Decapolis). Further fragments of this version (for the most part Palimpsests) are 
to be found in London and St. Petersburg; the latter were collected by Hschen - 
dorf upon his second and third journeys (59 and 70 leaves). All these fragments 
(except the Vat. Codex), with fragments of Biographies of Saints, Hymns etc., 
were edited by Land as “fragmenta syropalaestina ” in Tom. iv. of his Anecdota 
syriaca (Lugd. Bat. 1875), including fragments from the Psalms (which are trans- 
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lations from the Septuagint, as the arithmetical figures [Bezifferung] show), from 
the London and Petersburg Gospels (of which the London exhibits, according to 
Land, a Melk—[a celebrated Benedictine Abbey founded in 1089. T.] Ritual older 
than the Roman Codex, while, in the Petersburg Bible, an older and quite peculiar 
and a younger Codex are to be distinguished), finally London fragments from 
Deuter., Isaiah, Proverbs, with Petersburg fragments from the Gospels, Deuter., 
Isaiah and Job. According to Land, the Roman Codex is later than almost all 
the other fragments. (The London ones are placed by Wright between the eighth 
and the thirteenth centuries.) At the time of its origin, accordingly, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, Aramaic was no longer the language of 
intercourse in the circles concerned with it, as the Arabic inscriptions show. The 
writing, according to Land, is a variety of the capitals used for books at Edessa, 
which withal the Greek capitals have imitated in the rude and angular character 
of the letters. 

10. Living remains of this dialect, once so widely diffused, are found at 
present only in Ma'lula and two neighboring villages upon the Eastern decliv¬ 
ity of Anti-Lebanon, of course in a bad state of decay and, as the entire 
population speaks Arabic as well, near its end. 

This fact was made clear long ago by Brown and Volney (cf. Renan , histoire 
g4n6ralc p. 268). Closer information with reference to the language itself was 
nrst given by the missionary Jules Ferrette in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society xx., 431 sq.; Noldeke discusses the same (“fiber den noch lebenden syri- 
schen Dialekt im Antilibanon”) ZDMG xxi., p. 183 sq.; cf. the remarks of Merx 
thereupon ibid, xxii., 271 sq. A farther list of words of the Ma'lula-dialeet was 
published by CL Huart, who visited Ma'lula in the autumn of 1877, in the Journal 
asiatique, Ser. vn., Vol. xn., 478 sq. (Oet.-Dec. 1878; cf. the notice of R. Duval 
ibid, xiii., 465 sq. and L’universe Israelite, 1879, No. 16). Accurate and compre¬ 
hensive disclosures are still to be expected from Socin and Prym , who passed sev¬ 
eral weeks in Ma'lula in the latter part of the summer of 1869, and carefully tran¬ 
scribed, from the mouth of a Christian woman 1 of the Greek confession, a series 
of narratives with Arabic translation. The following sample, for which I am in¬ 
debted to Prof. Socin, may give an idea of the condition of this Aramaic: vot 

ahad ishme froz lalo He Jiona, i. e ff? (DW (JtttfTJt 1 ? JHfl 1I7K fiKH) 

jovkk) = there was a man whose name was Faragh ’allah, he has (had) a little 
brother etc. 

$ 6. Concerning the Correct Name for the Aramaic Dialect found 

in the Old Testament. 

1. In the designation of the Aramaic dialects generally, and of the Bib¬ 
lical-Aramaic in particular, such confusion prevails even yet in many ways, 
that it is necessary to supplement what has been said with a confirmation of 
the terminology employed (? 1). The view derived from Dan. ii., 4, that the 
Aramaic dialect in Daniel and Ezra was the language of the Chaldean people, 
has, as its first consequence, the misconception that, not only this dialect, but 
also the nearest related dialect, that of the Targums, etc., were designated as 
“Chaldaic;” secondly, however, there flowed out of it the inverted distinction 
of this pretended Chaldaic, as the East-Aramaic, from Syriac, as “ West-Ara¬ 
maic,” while the reverse is correct. The distinction proposed by Ffirst 2 of the 
(so-called) Chaldaic and of the Syriac as “Jewish and Christian Aramaic,” is 

i One of these villages has gone over to Islam, but speaks its Aramaic dialect. Moreover, 
the tradition of the language is maintained chiefly by women; the language of the men is 
already greatly corrupted by the influence of the Arabic. 

* Lehrgebaeude der Aram. Idlome, Chald. Gramm. (Leipzig, 1835) p. 5; there again, however, 
Fuerst distinguishes Jewish East-Aramaic (the language of the Bab. Talmud) as “Bab.-Aram.- 
Heb.” from the “ Palest.-Aram.-Hebrew,” as well as from the Syriac. 
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not altogether suitable, according to what is laid down in ? 5; for to the East- 
Aramaic dialects belongs, not only the dialect of Edessa used by the Christian 
Syrians, but also the language of the Babylonian Talmud; it follows no less 
from i 5, No. 7-10, that extra-Jewish monuments have been preserved, which 
belong to the West-Aramaic group. More suitable is the designation of the 
West-Aramaic as Palestinian Aramaic J inasmuch as the remnants of this dialect 
yet existing arose for the most part (except the Palmyrene, the Egyptian and 
almost all the Nabatean inscriptions) upon the soil of Palestine. In the list 
of these (South) West-Aramaic or Palestinian Aramaic dialects belongs now 
the dialect lying before us in Daniel and Ezra, which we most fitly designate 
as “Biblical Aramaic. 1 ’ 

In Daniel ii., 4% we are informed that the Kasdim, or Chaldeans, summoned 
by Nebuchadnezzar, addressed him in Aramaic (JY t2DH )i and, in fact, their 
dialogue with the king (v. 4b sq.) is reported in the Aramaic language. Accord¬ 
ingly, it was plainly the opinion of the author of the book of Daniel (or of ch. 
i.-vii.) that this Aramaic dialect was the language of conversation at the court 
of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, instead of the East-Semitic dialect 
whose Babylonian form lies before us in numerous inscriptions—among others, 
those of Nebuchadnezzar himself. This real “ Chaldaic,” which is mentioned in 
Jer. v., 15, as a language unintelligible to the Jews (cf. the similar verdict of Isa. 
xxviii., 11 and xxxm., 19, with regard to Assyrian), the author of Daniel 
conceives as the secret or learned language of the Magians, since he (i., 4) lets 
the Jewish boys be instructed in the language and literature of the Chaldeans; 

DHiPD is here used surely in no other sense than everywhere else in Daniel 

• • • 

(except v., 30, in the connection '3 and ix., 1, '3 mrfto ); and the dialect 

I v v : - 

designated correctly in Dan. ii., 4 (also Ez. iv., 7) rVD^ii * ias been termed, since 
Jerome (on Dan. n., 4), the “ Chaldaic,” just on account of a misunderstanding 

of the word OHtJO- 2 The author of Daniel uses the word as a title for the 

• • — 

members of the Babylonian guild of priests, as already Herodotus regards 
oi \a?Jaioi as a designation of the priests of Baal, and the name was subsequently 
the customary one for the Magians, Astrologers, Soothsayers, etc., of the East. 
Jerome, however, and those who followed him, confused therewith the use of 
oners as name of the people; and since, in Dan. ii., 4, the “Chaldeans” speak 

• mm 

Aramaic, so “Chaldaic” and “Aramaic” were held to be identical. And the 
matter has stood thus in the “Chaldee grammars” and the “Hebrew and Chaldee 
lexicons,” in spite of all protests, 3 up to this day. 

2. In possession of the correct terminology there falls to the ground the fable 
(still stated up to the latest date), that the Jews in the Babylonian exile forgot 
their Hebrew and, instead of it, brought the “ Chaldaic,” the language of con¬ 
versation, with them to Palestine (cf. e. g. Zunz, die gottesdienstl. Vortrage 

i This terminology has already been proposed by Pfannkttche in Eichhom's Allg. Bible., viii., 
3, p. 400. 

* It is, to be sure, questionable, whether this misunderstanding comes upon Jerome him¬ 
self or upon bis Jewish teachers. For the latter, might be cited the fact that, in the Massora to 
theTargum of Onkelos (cf. Berliner's Edition of the same, p. xviii. sq.). the Targum-Aramaic 
(as distinguished from the Biblical) is designated repeatedly as 'KlDDl WIP'S language of the 
Chaldeans. Without doubt, the composition of this Massora belongs, according to Berliner (ibid., 
p. ix.), as late as about 900 A. D., though Berliner at this point reminds us of the passage ChulUn 
24 a, according to which D'lttO in Dan. i., 4, means the Aramaic language. 

a Cf. already Schloezer in Eichhom's Repertorium, viii. (17811), p. 118 sq.; the correct distinction 
of East-Aramaic (Syriac) and West-Aramaic (Biblical Aramaic and the language of the Targums) 
was expressly drawn again by Geiger ZDMG, xviii., 654, and Noeldeke , ibid, xxi., 183 sq„ and par¬ 
ticularly xxv., 113 sq. (die Namen der aram. Nation und Sprache.) 
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der Juden, Berl. 1832, p. 7 sq.; Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Israel hi., 44 sq.; 
Bottcher , ausfiihrliches Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache i., 18). Leaviug out of account 
that it was the normal practice in Jerusalem about 430 B. C., according to Neh. 

xiii., 24, to speak JV"TinV and that the slow overthrow of Hebrew by Aramaic 

• • 

may be shown upon valid grounds (cf. above p. 4 sq.), the Jews could not take 
a dialect from Babylon which was not spoken there. 

3. With regard to the designations of the West-Aramaic dialect used in 
antiquity, the following is yet to be brought forwardIn the New Testament, 
this dialect is designated as ifoaiori Hebrew (so certainly in John v., 2; xix., 
13,17, perhaps also in xix., 20 and with the obscure appayefiuv Rev. xvi., 16), 
although the same word is elsewhere applied (so surely in Rev. ix., 11, perhaps 
also in John xix., 20 and Rev. xvi., 16; certainly, moreover, already in the 
Prologue of Jesus Sirach) to designate the old Hebrew language. The meaning 
of the expression i) efipaic Sia/^KToc, Acts xxi., 40 and xxii., 2, as well as xxvi., 
14, (as already the e t 3paig qwii 4 Mac. xn., 7 and xvi., 15) is doubtful. In the 
first two passages, the deep silence of the people reported in xxn., 2 favors 
the old Hebrew, for this silence is less easily explained, if the Apostle used 
the vernacular familiar, for the most part, to all hearers in the neighborhood; 
on the contrary, he could place on record his Pharisaic education and his future 
zeal for the Law (cf. v. 3) no better than in the use of the sacred tongue. In 
Acts xxvi., 14 also, it corresponds more to the importance and solemnity of 
what is recorded, to think of the old Hebrew and not of the Aramaic vernac¬ 
ular. 2 With the New Testament, Josephus also uses Hebreic (yUm-a rwv 'E:/?pa/w), 
as well of old Hebrew, as of the Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

4. Further on, within the Christian era, Syrian and Syriac, which, for a 

long time, had been used for the purpose almost invariably by the Greeks, were 
fixed as designations of the whole department of Aramaic just as, already, 
the LXX. had everywhere rendered by avpiarl. According to Noldeke 

t~: 

(ZDMG xxv., 116), this name was adopted by the Christian Aramaeans and for 
the reason that, to a Jew, “Aramean” had becomfe identical with “Heathen ” 
and, in the same sense, had passed over to the Syriac translation of the New 
Testament (e. g., Acts xvi. 1 and xix., 10, for *E; Gal. n., 14, !ViV2Dii for 

idviKus). Just so, the Palestinian Jews called all Aramaic *D"V)D* while the 

• • 

designation was preserved (at least for the language PQpJt pjj^]) by 

the Babylonian Jews; see the evidence in Noldeke , 116 sq. as well as the proof, 
the same p. 117 sq., that the form ’armaje is to be regarded as the original desig¬ 
nation of the nation: “as however the idea of 1 Heathen’ was united with 
this form, ’aramaje was artificially set apart from it as name of the people 
—a distinction which can be proved from the Jewish sources (cf. Levy, neu- 
hebr. u. chald. W.-B. under and ’NO-IN)- The Aramaic portions of 

• 9 ^ ^ 

• • 

the Old Testament (including Jer. x., 11 and the two words in Gen. xxxi., 47) 

i Quite mistaken is the appeal of the Talmud to Neh. vfii., 8 as proof that the people then needed 
an “ interpretation ” of the Law; CHAD does not mean in that passage any more than in Ezra 

iv M 18, “interpreted,” but simply “clearly, distinctly” (Vulg. manifeste). 

a So also Delitzsch, the Hebrew New Testament, p. 80 (cf. above ft 4, Note); in “Saat auf Hoff- 
nung” 1874, p. 210 DeUtzsch still supposed that: “with a call in this (Palestinian Aramaic) lan¬ 
guage Schaul , Schaul , kma rcdaft jathi, the ascended Lord brought Saul of Damascus to his 
senses.” 
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are curtly called Oljnfl in the Mishna and Talmud (see the proofs in Noldeke 
p. 128), because written in the language which is elsewhere employed for the 
interpretation (targum) of Scripture, as contrasted with the Scripture 

t|: • 

composed in the sacred language. 1 * The designation of the vernacular of Pales¬ 
tine at the time of Jesus as the “ Syro-Chaldaic,” which was for a long time 
customary (though of course very unfortunate), might likewise be traced to 
Jerome; cf. Jerome adv. Pelag. in., 1: The Gospel of the Hebrew’s is “clial- 
daico syroque sermone, sed hebraico literis scriptum.” 


i 7. Concerning the Biblical-Aramaic Texts in General. 


Of the remnants of the West-Aramaic idiom in the Old Testament enum¬ 
erated in l 1, the two words transmitted in Gen. xxxi., 47 might reach back 
to sometime in the ninth century B. C., in case the verse containing them 
belonged to one of the old sources of the Pentateuch. Even if this verse can 
be shown to be an addition by the last (post-exilic) redactor of the Penta¬ 
teuch however—and, in fact, an activity in the direction of redaction is very 
prominent in the welding of the sources of vv. 45 sq.—w r e should have in it 
probably the oldest sample of the Biblical-Aramaic dialect, since there can be 
no doubt that Jer. x., 11 is a gloss, introduced at some time or other into the 
text of the prophet, and the redaction of the present text of Ezra can not be 
placed earlier than the last quarter of the fourth century B. C. 


1. If Gen. xxxi., 47 originated from one of the ancient sources of the Pen¬ 
tateuch (J or E) it could not be shown, from the form of the two words in question, 
that their use as words of Laban the “Aramaean,” (cf. vv. 20 and 24) from Haran 
in Mesopotamia, prove them to be East’Aramaic; for the Massoretic writing 
Nnnnp With Qamgts in the first syllable might be vowelled correctly for West- 

Aramaic (as for Syriac); from initial (instead of D in the Targums and in 
Syriac, cf. i 9, Rem. 2), no conclusion can be draw r n; moreover the same corres¬ 
ponds in this root regularly to the Arabic Sin. The noun may be verified as 
well from the Syriac as from the Targums. “ : 

2. That Jer. x., 11, in spite of the LXX., who seem to have had the verse 

before them, is a gloss introduced wrongfully into the text, follows directly 
from the troublesome interruption of the original connection between vv. 10 and 12; 
indirectly, however, from the fact that no reasonable ground for the sudden inser¬ 
tion of an Aramaic verse can be discovered; for that this verse was meant to in¬ 
dicate to the Jews how they must answer the Chaldeans, to whom they could have 
spoken only in “ Chaldaic,” is too trifling an argument to deserve serious refuta¬ 
tion. It is striking that, in this gloss, together with the usual the Earth 

is found the form which seems to have belonged to the East-Aramaic and 

|t : - 

perhaps was intruded into the verse at some time in Babylonia. 2 The remaining 
forms, such as (almost invariably T in East-Aramaic), fnpNfi (Syr- 'am 

in Babylonian also oh' i (cf. Ezra v., 3 and elsewhere)’correspond to the 

• • •• 


i In the Midrasch Beresith rabba to Gen. xxxi., 47, is ascribed to Samuel bar Nachman the 
verdict that the “Persian ” language should not be lightly esteemed, since God has honored it in 
the Law (here, at Gen. xxxi., 47), the Prophets (Jer. x., 11) and the Kethubbim (Dan. ii. v 4 sq., 
Ezra iv., 8 sq.). Here pttfS can be only an ancient error of the text for 'D*MDD /L ?. 

* This Talmudic terminology might be cited as evidence for the opinion of LenormanU follow¬ 
ed by Dr. W. H. Ward , that Daniel and Ezra were originally written entirely in Hebrew, and 
that portions of them being lost, their place was supplied by the corresponding Aramaic Trans¬ 
lation (Targum). See Old Testament Student for Nov., 1883, pp. 90, 91. [T.] 


* is not protected, indeed, from the suspicion of an ancient copyist-error, a suspicion 

which lies near at hand, by the fact that it is enumerated by the Jews (naturally according to 
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West-Aramaic idiom. The clearly Hebrew word added at the close, if it 

f • • • 

belongs to the gloss at all, must have been added by a Hebrew copyist. 

The Aramaic sections in Daniel and Ezra are distinguished more by lexical, 
than grammatical peculiarities. At all events, the few differences, which we will 
mention in their proper places, do not justify the verdict, that in the book of 
Daniel, the decomposition of the Aramaic has already advanced much further 
(Renan, hist. g4n4rale, p. 219). 

2 8 . The Textual Tradition and Gram3IAtical Treatment of the 

Biblical Aramaic. 

The Aramaic texts, of a religious content, proceeding from Jews and 
Samaritans, are all, in the nature of things, originally more or less strongly 
influenced by the Hebrewand, in this sense, the distinction mentioned above 
(2 6,1), of Jewish and Christian Aramaic (the latter largely influenced by the 
Greek) is justified. Similarly, the Biblical Aramaic also bears strong traces of 
the Hebrew influence; only, a great part of the Hebraisms might be placed to 
the account of later copyists, of whom some were ignorant of Aramaic, and 
some designedly adjusted it to the Hebrew. The text has suffered no less 
corruption in the printed editions, however; until such a multitude of asserted 
variations has arisen as, e. g., the stereotype edition of Ilahn finds it necessary to 
present. The prevailing confusion was very recently checked, for the first time, 
by the superior text which S. Baer fixed in his edition of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah 
(Lpz., Tauchnitz, 1882) on the basis of the best manuscript and other witnesses. 
Hence, we have everywhere based our assertions upon it. In so doing, it must 
never be forgotten that even this text is only the relatively oldest and most certain 
form of the Massoretic tradition , and in no wise offers security that we have before 
us, in all particulars of writing and pronunciation, the texts intended by the 
authors of Daniel and Ezra. This assumption is impossible; because the Mas- 
soretes, in certain cases, have, without reason, substituted another pronunciation 
for the one demanded by the consonant text; in other places, have conspicuously 
w r avered in the vocalization of the same form, and sometimes have made mistakes 
which may be demonstrated. Not rarely, also, reference to the form of West- 
Aramaic, acquired from the Targums, may have influenced the pointing (cf. 
Renan, in the work mentioned, p. 220). Although, therefore, the grammatical 
exposition must everywhere proceed from the critically fixed Massoretic tradi¬ 
tion, it must, nevertheless, at least not withdraw from a criticism of this tradi¬ 
tion, when the text, by its deviation from analogous phenomena of the Biblical 
Aramaic, or of West-Aramaic in general, is suspicious. 

The literature of grammars for Biblical Aramaic is considered in Steinschneider' 1 s 
“bibliograph. Handbuch fiber die theoret. und prakt. Liter, ffir hebr. Sprachkunde” 
(up to 1850), Lpz. 1859. Cf., further, the survey in Petermanu's Porta Chaldaica, 
ed. II., p. 80 sq.; by Volck, in Herzog's PRE 2 I, 604 sq.; Beuss , Gesch. der 111. 
Schriften des A. Test., p. 511; Struck , Einleitung ins A. Test., p. 191 sq.— 

Jer. x., 11), among the four, seven, or ten names of the earth, but is so by its unquestionable 
occurrence upon the large fragments brought from ths Assyrian Royal-palaces to the British 
Museum (cf. Levy , Gesch. der jued. Muenzen, Leipzig, 1863, p. 149). For NplR in Mandaic, cf. 
Noeldeke, Mand. Gramm., p. 73. The change of sound appears sufficiently guaranteed by the 
Aramaic to smoke, beside the Hebrew IBp, to bum incense. 

i For the Hebraisms in the Targum of Onkelos, which is commonly regarded as the most gen¬ 
uine monument of the South-Western Idiom, ct. Geiger in ZDMG, xviii., 653 sq. 
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There have been added, since these were published: the Paradigms placed 
at the beginning of the edition of Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah by Baer (see 
above); tolerable caution is necessary in using these, since, for the sake of com¬ 
pleteness, many forms are adopted which cannot be made good, and which even 
contradict the remaining analogy; further, the third edition of Winer's “chalda- 
ische Grammatik fur Bibel und Targummim,” enlarged by directions for the 
study of the Midrasch and Talmud, edited by Rabbi B. Fischer, Lpz., 1882. 
Fortunately, the editor has distinguished his own additions by cursive type, and, 
in that way, has facilitated the omission of them, which, for the beginner, is, in 
the highest degree, necessary. 

Correction.—P. 102,1.5. For 44 cf. Schuerer p. 606 and in other places," read 44 cf. Schuerer in 
the place mentioned p. 606." 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

By Prof. John P. Peters, Ph.D. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in the article “Amalek- 
ites,” occurs what seems to be a curious case of the propagation of error. We 
read: “It has been generally supposed that the Hainan of the Book of Esther, 
called “the Agagite,” belonged to the royal line of the Amalekites; but it is now 
found, from Assyrian records, that Agagi was the name of a country east of As¬ 
syria, from which it may be assumed that the title was derived. See Lenormant, 
Lettres Ass. I., 45.” M. Lenormant mentions as eighth among the minor cantons 

cf Media “Agazi__ called Agagi_in the inscriptions of the Fastes. It is 

the Agagi of the Book of Esther.” In the Fastes M. Oppert gives the cuneiform 
characters for Agazi , but transliterates falsely Agagi. M. Lenormant has copied 
his error, and on that error the article in Enc. Brit, has based a new theory regard¬ 
ing Haman. It is curious to observe that at Esther ill., 1, the Septuagint reads for 

fiovyaiov, while in hi., 10; vm., 3, 5, the Gentile name is omitted, and in 
IX., 24, 6 M atceduv is used. Josephus Ant. Jud., XL, 6, 5, translates Agagite by 
'A [iaXrjKiTw. M. Lenormant cites from Ptolemaeus the name 'A^aya or 'ACa£« as 
probably the Median canton called Agazi by the Assyrians. 

Prof. Noeldeke, in the Sitzungsherichte der koeniglich preussischen Akadeinie 
der Wisscnschaften , gives a provisional account of an Aramaean inscription discov¬ 
ered bp Prof. Euting at Teima fl t *v. in an oasis of Northern Arabia, on 

• # 

the borders of the Syrian desert. In Gen. xxv., 15; 1 Chron. i., 30, appears 

as a son of Ishmael. It is mentioned in Is. xxi., 14, in the In Jer. 

xxv., 23 and Job vi., 19 (NOri) it appears as a commercial place or people. The 
Septuagint writes it Qaifi6v , confusing it with the famous Edomite canton of that 
name. Ritter and Wetzstein identify JO’H with Taima in the Hauran, whom 
CJheyne has followed in his commentary on Isaiah. A somewhat similar confusion 
will be found to exist regarding m which is connected in Isaiah and Jeremiah 

with The inscription, which is confidently assumed to antedate the Persian 

T 

conquest, belonging to a period between 500 and 800 B. C., has been, so far as pre¬ 
served, transliterated into Hebrew characters, as follows: 
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(Lines 1—9 are gone almost entirely.) 

\*Y?n jrf? on io. 

hdd 3 12 art? pm(*> NO’n n. 

"oji ojn n n’22 njnfa 12. 

ko’d »rfw jr NniD 'wit n 13 . 

’£>jn jo non njnn »mnDJ» m. 

... *r t<npns ton Km koti 15. 

k . rtrK.. . mo n o^v ie. 

• . k orr m ti?t? noti ♦tf** w. 

k no’tr joi... f?pi K*?pn jo ia 

f?pi *?2 in in f?pi joto n 19. 

tMKl jrfWl row ronw ... IZ 20. 

nDDfi 12 tfW 2 OiT K 1 ? , 21. 

non nynrfn. p t*n. 2 |o 22. 

... k 1 ? .... J 02 23. 

For this is suggested the translation: 

10. DJfT But may the gods 

11. of Teima protect (?) the image of son of Petosiri, 

12. and his seed in the house of the image of QJ?1- And a man 

13. who injures this?.may the gods of Teima 

14. remove him and his seed and his name from the surface 

15. of'Teima! And this is the duty which .... 

16. the image of ... . 

17. the gods of Teima to the image of DJI7* 

18. from the field ten date-palms and from the treasure 

19. of the king ten date-palms, altogether of date-palms 

20. twenty-one .... year by year. And gods and men 

21. shall derive no profit from the image of son of Petosiri. 

22.and to his seed and his name. 

To the left hand, above, is a sceptre-bearing image, which Euting describes as 
“ the portrait of king in pure Assyrian costume.” Below this is a priest offer¬ 
ing at an altar, underneath which is written fcOOD “Image of 

the priest.” 

The language of the whole is Aramaean, and the characters are said to belong 
to the oldest type, resembling those on the Babylonian contract tables and the lion 
of Abydos. For the wide-spread use of the Aramaean language, in the time of the 
Assyrian supremacy, Noeldeke and Landauer compare 2 Kgs. xviii., 26, and Is. 
xxxvi., 11. The name Petosiri is explained as the Egyptian Pet-Osiri. The 

stone itself is now on the way to Germany. 

» 

In the possession of a gentleman in New York [is a fragment of a synagogue 
roll which claims a romantic history. In the last Kurdo-Persian war the little 
town Meyandop was sacked by the Kurds, and among the other plunder was a 
synagogue roll. This was purchased by a shoemaker, who used the greater part 
of it in his trade. Before it was entirely destroyed, however, a missionary from 
Oroomiah saw and bought it. From him part passed into the hands of an Armen- 
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ian student, who brought it to this country, but the larger part is said to have gone 
to the St. Petersburg Museum. The part in this country contains Ex. xxix., 32, 
to end of book. The length of the roll is twenty inches, about six inches of which 
are margin. There are fifteen columns of manuscript. It does not seem to be old. 

In his Keilschrifttexte Sargons, Dr. Lyon adds one word to our knowledge of 
the Hittite language. In the Stier-Inschrift, 67-69, we read: “bit appate tamSil 
ekal Hatte §a ina lisan mat abarre bit ljdl&ni i§ass(Uu u§epi§a mehrit babeSin.” (A 
portico after the manner of a Hittite temple, which in the language of the West- 
land bit-bil&ni they call, I caused to be built before their doors.) For this partic¬ 
ular form of architecture compare also 1 Kgs. vi., 3. 


In his latest work, Die Sprache der Kossaer, note on p. 61, Prof. Friedrich 
Delitzsch practically announces his acceptance of the view of Schrader and Hom- 
mel, that the {£^3 in Gen. ii., 13, x., 8, is a mistake for Such a mistake would 

be a natural and easy one to make, both being originally written 2*3 • In Assyr¬ 
ian inscriptions we find Ku-u-Su or Ku-su, Ethiopian, the 2*13 of Gen. x., 7, and 
KaSSu, which is the 2*13 (or ti^3) of x -? 8. In Wo lag das Parodies , Delitzsch 

maintained a different view, supposing 2*13 of Gen. x., 7 to be identical with 2*13 
of Gen. x., 8, and similarly connecting the KfiSu and the KaSSu. The Ka§8u were 
the “ Elamite-Sumerian ” stratum of peoples to the north and west of the Persian 
• gulf. He was also inclined to connect them with the Ka§da or Kaldu (D**1SI*3)- 

In the present work, on the other hand, he attempts to prove, from an examination 
of the forty or more Kossasan words now known, that no linguistic connection ex- * 
isted between the Ka5§u and either the Sumerian-Accadians or the Elamites. Mr. 
Theo G. Pinches writes, in opposition to this view, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. xvi., Part 2, maintaining the linguistic connection of Kos- 
ssean and Sumerian-Accadian. Prof. Haupt, writing in the Andover Review 

(July), also seems to think that the little we know points in the direction of such 
a connection. Prof. Delitzsch holds that the Ka§§u came from the mountains of 
the north-east, and gained control of Babylonia about 1500, B. C. KarduniaS (his 

JJ) was the special seat of their settlement. The nine kings of an Arabian 

dynasty, mentioned by Berosus, he regards as Kossaean, and, like KarduniaS, they 
have names ending in a§. He still inclines to connect the Kasda, or Chaldees, 
with the Ka88u. Mr. Pinches, on the other hand, seeks the origin of the Ka§8u in 
the north-west. u The cuneiform style of writing was in use in early times in Cap¬ 
padocia, and the country around seems to have borne the name of Cush.” Thence, 
in his opinion, the Accadian race, including the Ka§8u, emigrated to Babylonia. 
On the ground of some newly discovered texts. Prof. Delitzsch also deals consider¬ 
ably with the difficult subject of early Babylonian chronology. In the May number 
of the Proceedings of Biblical Archceology , Mr. Pinches also deals with the same 
subject, on the ground of still more recent discoveries. The two together leave the 
matter in a very unsatisfactory condition. 

* 

By the liberality of Miss C. L. Wolfe, of New York, an American expedition 
to Babylonia has at last been rendered possible. The main object of the expedi¬ 
tion is exploration. One of the members is the Rev. W. H. Ward, D. D., of the 
Independent. 

In his Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, p. 118, Prof. Wellhausen says: 
“As a lunar festival, undoubtedly the Sabbath also reached back to a great antiqui¬ 
ty. Among the Israelites, however, this day acquired a quite peculiar significance, 
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by which it was distinguished from all other festivals; it became the day of rest 
/car’ Originally the rest was only a consequence of the festival, etc.” With 

this compare the following from the summing up in Dr. Lotz's Quaestiomvm de 
Hutoria Sabbati: “11) Sabbata [apud Babylonios] non erant dies atri sed otii 
severe quidem imperati, verum minime tristis. 12) Non ad Lunae cultum sabbata 
principio pertinuerunt. 13) Sunt fortasse ex eo orta, quod numerus senarius Bab- 
yloniis numerus principalis ( Grundzahl) mensurarum erat, quare senum dierum 
laboris quasi plenus videbatur esse laboris modus, quern subsequi diem quietis 
consentaneum esset. 14) Israelitae Sabbata a Babyloniis acceperunt, etc.” 

Dr. Carl Abel, of Dresden, the well-known Coptic scholar, has in the press a 
book on the relations between the Japhetic, Semitic and Hamitic families of lan¬ 
guages. 

W. A. I., vol. V., 2nd part, has appeared. Among its plates is an edition of 
the “Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar L,” published last year by Dr. H. Hilprecht 
as “Inaugural-Dissertation” under the title “Freibrief Nebuchadnezzar's I.” It 
is in archaic characters; and, in addition to the original, the editors have, therefore, 
given us a transcription into the common later Babylonian characters. A similar 
transcription of this inscription, together with transliteration and translation, the 
latter differing in some particulars from those of Dr. Hilprecht, were published by 
Messrs. Pinches and Budge, in the April number of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology . Messrs. Pinches and Budge, as well as Dr. Hilprecht, 
have assigned Nebuchadnezzar I. to the middle of the 12th century B. C. Prof. 
Friedr. Delitzsch did the same in his Sprache tier Kossaer , on the ground of the so- 
called synchronous history in II. R, 65, where a Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon seems 
to be the cotemporary of A§§ure§i§i, father of Tiglathpileser I., king of Assyria. 
In the list of Babylonian kings, published by Mr. Pinches, in the Proceedings for 
May, we find the 12th century filled up from 1175 onward. From 1154 to 1146 
ruled a king whose name Mr. Pinches has failed to transliterate. Unless this 
should turn out to be Nebuchadnezzar, it would seem as though the synchronous 
history, the list of Babylonian kings, or the Assyriologists had made a mistake. 
In the July number of the Andover Review, Prof. Haupt ascribes to the monarch 
in question the date 1300 B. C., but does not give his reasons. The above mention¬ 
ed list also seems to show that the name which Prof. Delitzsch (p. 15) conjectured 
to be Nabfikudfirusur was Ninipkudfiru^ur, who reigned in the 10th century B. C. 
This is important, on account of the ingenious use Prof. Delitzsch made of this 
conjecture in the work above referred to. Besides Nebuchadnezzar, the most im¬ 
portant king affected by the change is Simmas-sigu, whom Delitzsch placed about 

1175 B. C., now dated 1003—985. 

Among the texts published in the new part of V. R., which have been already 
described or discussed, in the Transactions or Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology , we notice especially Plates LX. and LXI., a “ stone tablet from the 
temple of the Sun-god at Sippara, containing an inscription of Nabfi-bal-iddina.” 
Of this stone there appeared a photo-lithograph, with description and general 
summary of contents, in Transactions , Vol. VIII., Part 2, and in the Proceedings 
for May will be found a further notice of the same. 

Plate XLIV. contains the “list of names of ancient Sumerian and Accadian 
kings,” of which Prof. Delitzsch has made such large use in the Spracke der Kos - 
saer (cf. pp. 20, 21), and which was discussed by Mr. Pinches, in the Proceedings for 

January, 1881. 
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The famous Nabonidus cylinder from Sippara, which carried us back to the 
date 3800, B. C. (Sargon of Akkad), a portion of which was published and discussed 
in the Proceedings for November, 1882, appears as Plate LXIV. 

The texts of this latest publication are almost, if not quite, all from the dis¬ 
coveries of Mr. Rassam, and are chiefly Babylonian, in distinction from Assyrian. 
A new edition of IV. R is now in press. 

In the Independent of September 4th, Dr. I. H. Hall gives some account of a 
valuable Syriac MS., belonging to Mr. R. S. Williams, of Utica, N. Y. Its chief 
value lies in the fact that it contains 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. The date 
of writing is 1471, A. D. The text is in substantial agreement with the “Bodleian 
manuscript, as reported by Pococke. It is also a little closer to the Greek text of 
the critical editions than is the text of Pococke.” It comes from Further Asia, 
where it was probably written by a trinitarian Christian; but it is written “in a 
rather western Syrian hand.” It attempts to be critical, and has a number of 
Syriac and Arabic marginal notes about points, vowels, and the like, “which give 
the manuscript a high value in linguistic science.” 


PIRKE ABOTH; or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny, Pa. 


Translated from the Hebrew Edition of Prof H. L. Strack, of Berlin, Germany. 

[What is included in brackets is by the translator.! 

CHAPTER H. 

1. Rabbi 1 saith, Which is the right way that a man should choose for himself? 
All such as is honorable to him who treads therein, and gets him honor from 
man. 2 Moreover, be as careful about the performance of a light precept as of a 
weighty one, because thou canst not estimate the award due to the respective 
precepts. Compute always the temporal damage sustained by the performance 
of a duty by its eternal reward, and the temporary gain acquired by transgres¬ 
sion by the damage in eternity. Contemplate three things, and thou wilt avoid 
the occasions for transgressions. Consider what is above thee: an All-seeing eye, 
and an hearing ear, 3 and all thy deeds are written in a book. 4 

2. Rabban Gamaliel, 5 the son of Rabbi Judah, the prince, said: The study 6 of 
the law accords well with worldly pursuits; the twofold occupation causes sin 


i Rabbi plainly is Rabbi Jehuda ha-nasi, also Rabbenu ha-gadosh, son of Simeon, mentioned 
i., 18, editor of our Mishna, flourished in the last quarter of the second century, A. D. On him 
comp. Abr. Krochmal, Hechaluz ii., 63-04; A. Bodek, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus als Zeitgenosse 
und Freund des Rabbi Jehuda ha-nasi, Leipz. 1868 ; 8. Gelbhaus, Rabbi Jehuda Hanasi und die Re¬ 
daction der Mishna, Vienna, 1876 (in fact 1880, only to be used with precaution). [Comp. Strack's 
review in Schuerer*s Theolog. Literaturzeitung , 1881, No. 3.] 


a Phil, iv., 8: *ai el Tiq knatvo f rat'ra 7x)yt^ecde. 
* Ps. xxxiv.. 16.17; 1 Peter Hi.. 12. 


* Dan. vii., 10. 
Irae ; Liber serin 


[Co 


Rev. ili.. 5; xiii., 8; xx 


conti netur 


s [About 210-225 A. D., He was named Bathraa, 
long dynasty of the house of Hillel.] 

« Study; so also iv., 13a; vi., 5, 6; different v., 21. 


*4 


r. Comp, also the word in the 
le mundus judieetur]. 

Last," because he terminated 
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to be forgotten. And all the study of the law, that is not supported by business, 
w ill become of none effect, and will be the cause of sin. And whoever is engaged 
in the service of the congregation ought to act for God’s sake; then will the 
merit 1 of their ancestors support them, and their righteousness endure forever. 
As for you, I entitle you to great reward as if ye had performed them. 

3. Beware of the powers that be, for they do not patronize except for selfish 
purposes; they appear as friends while men are useful 2 to them, but they do not 
stand by a man when he is in distress. 

4a. He used to say : Make His (God’s) will 3 as if it were thine own, that He 
may make thy will as if it were His will. 4 Nullify thy will on account of His 
will, 5 so that He may nullify the will of others on account of thy will. 

46. Hillel 6 said: Separate 7 not thyself from the community; and have no con¬ 
fidence in thyself until the day of thy death; and judge not thy fellow-man until 
thou art placed in his position ; 8 and utter not a word that is incomprehensible, 
{under the impression) that it will eventually be comprehensible; and say not, 
When 1 shall be at leisure, I shall study; mayhap thou wilt not have leisure. 

6. He also said: A boor cannot be fearful of sin, nor can a rustic 9 be a saint ; 10 
the bashful 11 will not become learned, nor the passionate man a teacher; nor will 
the engrossed 12 merchant be a sage; and where there are no men, strive 13 thou to 
be a man. 

6. He having also seen a skull floating on the water, said: “ Because thou hast 
caused others to float, thou hast been floated; and the end of those who floated 
thee will be that they will be floated.” 14 


1 Merit niDT; on the DID? comp. F. Weber, System der altsynayogalen palaestinischen Theologie. 
Leipz. 1880, chap. 10; on 7 [1. e. t merit of the fathers] especially pp. 280-285. 

2 nwrj use , profit; rUHJ (Niphal of niH) iv., 56, vi., 1, to profit by. 

s [Comp. Matt. vM., 2i.] 

* [Comp. Matt, xxi., 22.] 

6 [Comp. 1 John 11., 15,17. In Xenoph. Memor. ii., 1,28 we read; “ Wilt thou have the favor of 
the gods, serve the gods.’*] 

6 With Hillel’s maxims 6 46-7 (others, see above i., 12-14), the traditional chain is again taken 
up, which was interrupted by the inserted sentences of men from the house of HiUel (i., 10-2,4a). 

i EHfl to separate. Heb. x., 25 ^ ryKaratehrovrec ktX. [Dean Stanley quotes Bwald as say¬ 
ing on this maxim: “ Separate not—death.” “This,” Ewald remarks, “ is a strange truth for a 
Pharisee to have uttered ; one which, had the Pharisees followed, no Pharisee would have ever 
arisen. Yet,” he adds, with true appreciation of the elevation of the best spirits above their 
party, “ it is not the only example of a distinguished teacher protesting against the fundamental 
error of his own peculiar tendencies.”] 

a [Comp. Ecclus. xi., 7: Blame not before thou hast examined; think over first, and then re¬ 
buke.] 

»DJ? (an expression already occurring Ezek. vii., 27, though not in that same significa¬ 
tion) denotes the great mass devoid of the knowledge of the law, John vii., 49: & 6x%og ovroc 6 
pi) yivuoKCJV tov vbfiov. Here, as in other passages, e. g. v., 10, an individual is meant [comp. 
'U = gentile), then plur. JPKH 'DJ) ill., 106. Observe the special prominence which is attached 
to the intellectual above the ethical. 


io Only a seeming contradiction with Shdbbath , f ol. 63, col. 1, towards the end: [when the rustic 
is a saint] live not in his neighborhood. 

u Bashful, here: he that is ashamed of putting a question. 

i* minD also vi., 5 traffic) cf. Ezek. xxvii., 15), oomp. Eruvin fol. 55, col. 1, where it is said oc 

Deut. xxx., 13: Rabbi Jochanan said: D'OBO K 1 ? [not in heaven], the law is not found among 
the high-minded; [neither is it beyond the sea], neither is it found among the merchants. [Comp 


Ecclus 


merchant will hardly keep himself free from doing wrong 


be declared free 


13 The same maxim is given in the Aramaic Beraihoth , fol. 63, col. 1. 

14 Comp. Sota i., 7: ** With the measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you 
itum Shabbath , fol. 31, col. 1: “What is hateful to you, do not unto thy neighbor 
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7. He also said: He who increases flesh increases worms; he who increases 
riches, increases cares; he who increases wives, increases witchcraft; he who 
increases maid-servants, increases lewdness; he who increases men-servants, 
increases robbery; he who increases his knowledge of the law, increases life ; he 
who increases his study in college, increases wisdom ; he who increases counsel, 
increases prudence; he who increases justice, increases peace; if a man has 
gained a good name, he has gained it for himself; if he has gained the words of 
the law, he has gained for himself eternal life. 

8a.i Rabban Jochanan, 2 the son of Zaccai, received the tradition from 
Hillel and Shammai. He used to say: If thou hast studied the law much, do 
not consider it as a good dsed on thy part, since thou wast created for that very 
purpose. 3 

85. Rabban Jochanan, the son of Zaccai, had five disciples, and these are they; 
Ribbi Eliezer, the son of Hyrkanos, 4 Rabbi Joshua, the son of Hananya, Rabbi 
Jos6, the priest, Rabbi Simeon, the son of Nathanael, and Rabbi Eleazar, the 
son of Arach. He thus estimated their worth: Rabbi Eliezer, the son of 
Hyrkanos, is as a well-plastered cistern, which loses not a drop; Joshua, son of 
Hananya, happy are his parents ; R. Jos6, the priest, is a saint; R. Simeon, the 
son of Nathanael, fears sin; and Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Arach, is an ever- 
flowing spring. He used to say: If all the sages of Israel were in one scale of 
the balance, and R. Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanos, in the other, he would out¬ 
weigh them all. Abba Saul 5 said, in his name: If all the sages of Israel were in 
one scale, and Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanos, with them, and Eleazar, the son of 
Arach, in the other, he would outweigh them all. 

9. He said to them: Go forth and consider which is the good path to which a 
man should cleave. Rabbi Eliezer said; A good eye ; fl Rabbi Joshua said, A 
good comrade; Rabbi Jos6 said, A good neighbor; Rabbi Simeon said, One who 
perceives the future; Rabbi Eleazar said, A good heart. 7 He said to them : I 
prefer the words of Eieazer, the son of Arach, to your words; as his words 
include yours. He also said to them : Go forth and consider which is the bad 
way 8 that man should shun. Rabbi Eliezer said : a bad eye 9 ; Rabbi Joshua said: 
A bad comrade; Rabbi Jos6 said, A bad neighbor; Rabbi Simeon said, The bor¬ 
rower who does not repay, for when one borrows from man, it is as if he borrows 
from God, 10 for it is said: “ The wicked borroweth and payeth not again; but the 


i Continuation to i., 15. 

a A disciple of Hillel; according to Rtsh ha-*kana % fol. 31 ool. 2, he became 120 years old, the 
same age—the Mosaic—which was ascribed to Hillel and R. Agiba. 

3 Comp. Luke xvil., 10; 1 Cor. Lx., 10. 

4 f T pnavtx;. The meaning of this name, which already occurs in the second century B. C. 
{John Hyrcanus, 135-105) is not yet ascertained. 

& In the first half of the second century A. D. 

« According to v., 10, the disciples of Abraham have " a good eye," those of Balaam " a bad 
•eye.” Comp, also Prov. xxii., 9 [and Matt, vi., 22]. 

? [i. e., susceptible of every good, comp. Matt, v., 8; Luke vi., 45.] 


« [i. e. the way which leads to destruction. In the Scriptures njn means often “ darkness," 

for the evil one likes the darkness. Thus Prov. ii., 13; "who leave the paths of uprightness to 
walk in the way of darkness;" comp, also 2 Peter ii., 15.] 

» [the eye is the mirror of the soul, comp. Matt, vi., 23.] JH pj? means to be envious, malicious. 

io [Literally, "place," which is often used in Jewish writings for God, because there is no place 
which is not pervaded by His presence. Philo dc mmn. says: o dtbs Ka/eirai rdnos tt epiepxeiv t 

rA.] 
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righteous showeth mercy and giveth.” 1 Rabbi Eleazar said : a bad heart. 2 He 
said to them : I prefer the words of Eleazer, the son of Arach, to your words, as 
his words include yours. 

10. They 3 also said three things: Rabbi Eliezer 4 said: Let the honor of thy 
companion be as dear to thee as thine own; and be not easily provoked, and re¬ 
pent one day 5 before thy death, and 6 warm thyself by the fire of the sages, and be 

♦ 

careful that their coal does not burn thee, for their bite is as the bite of a jackal, 
and their sting like the sting of a scorpion, and their burn is the bum of a fiery 
serpent, and all their words are as fiery coals. 

11. Rabbi Joshua said: The bad eye, the bad thought 7 and misanthropy draw 
man out of the world. 8 

12. Rabbi Jos6 said: Let the property of thy companion be as dear to thee as 
thine own, and prepare thyself to study the law, for it will not be bequeathed to 
thee by inheritance and let all thy deeds be to promote the name of God. 10 

13. Rabbi Simeon said: Be careful of reading the Shema 11 and the Prayer ; 12 
and when thou prayest consider not thy prayer as fixed, 13 but pray for mercy and 
supplicate for grace in the presence of God, “ for he is gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger, and abundant in mercy, and repenteth him of the evil,” 14 and be 
not impious in thine own sight. 

14. Rabbi Eleazer said : Be diligent to study the law, and considerwhat thou 
mayest rejoin to an epicurean, 15 and consider also for whom thou workest, and 
who is thy employer, 16 who is to pay the wages for thy labor. 

15. Rabbi Tarphon 17 said : The day is short, 18 and the labor vast, 10 but the 


i Ps. xxxvii., 21. 
a Mark vii., 21, 22. 
s Each of them. 

4 Comp. C. A. R. Toetterman, R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanm sive de vi qua doctrina Christiana primis 
seculis Ulustrissimo8 quosdam Iudaeorum attraxit. Leipzig, 1877 (comp. Theol. IAtercdurzeilung 
1877, col. 687—689). 

5 One day, i. e. to-day, since you may die to-morrow, Shabbath^ fol. 158, col. 1. Comp. Hillers 
words, 1.14 and II. 4b toward the end. 

6 The words "and.... fiery coals" probably a later addition, comp. Aboth Rabbi Nathan. 

t There are two inclinations in man, a good and an evil one. The good is to conquer the evil„ 
and can do so, according to Jewish teaching. Comp. Weber, AUsyn. Theol. esp. p. 208 sq., 221 sq- 
The evil inclination is also caUed IX' without addition, see Aboth, IV., 1. 

«** Draw out of the world,” refers here. III., 10b and IV., 21, to the physical life. Comp. Prov- 

xiv., 30. 

» Comp. Deut. xxxlii., 4. 
io [Comp. 1 Cor. x., 81.] 

u The prayer, which every grown-up male Israelite (excepting women, children and slaves) has 
to recite twice every day (in the morning and in the evening). It contains the three sections of 
the law, Deut. vi., 4-9, xi., 13-21; Nura. xv., 37-41, and bears its name from the first word JJDCt. 

[Comp, also Pick, art. Shema in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop.] 

12 [It is the eighteen benedictions or Shemoneh Esreh. Comp. Pick, art. Shemoneh Esreh in Mc¬ 
Clintock and Strong, 1. c.] 

is Corap. Berachoth IV., 4, where we read as R. Eliezer’s word: "If one makes his prayer fixed, 
his prayer is not supplications.” 

14 Joel ii., 18. 

is Freethinker, i. e., the non-Israelitish freethinker, according to Sanhedrin , fol. 89, coi. 2. 
i« God, see 6 16. 

17 a contem porary of the five disciples of Jochanan, often mentioned as the opponent 

of Agiba. [Some maintained that he is the same Trypho, who is the interlocutor in Justin Mar¬ 
tyr’s Dialogue. Comp. Pick, art. Tarphon in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop.] 
is [Corap. John ix., 4.] 
i» [Comp. ibid, iv., 86.J 
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laborers are indolent, 1 though the wages be large and the master of the house 2 
is pressing. 

16. He used to say : It is not incumbent upon thee to finish the work, 3 and 
yet thou art not at liberty to be idle about it. 4 If thou hast studied the law 
much, great reward will be given thee; for faithful is thy employer, who will 
award to thee the hire of thy labor ; 5 but know that the reward of the right¬ 
eous is in the future. 



Remarks on the Ethiopic.—That a magazine which is devoted to the interests 
of Hebrew study, which looks at the language of the Old Testament rather from 
a philological standpoint than as the medium of pre-Christian revelation, should 

not pass by unnoticed the claims of the cognate tongues, will probably be accepted 

♦ 

without debate. Indeed it is one of the objects of Hebraica to encourage such 
discussions. Accordingly the language and literature of Ethiopia, “ the Switzer¬ 
land of Africa,” have a right to a hearing in its columns from time to time. And 
this they richly merit. Both the character of the Ethiopic language, in that it 
has worked out the common Semitic genius in its own peculiaf way, and thus 
contributes its portion to the solution of the problems of this group of lan¬ 
guages, as also the large literature which is treasured up in this language, are 
well worthy of study. Ethiopic is not a mere twig from some larger limb, not a 
mere dialect of which only fragmentary remains or a few enigmatical inscriptions 
have been preserved; but possessing an extensive literature, it has a complete 
grammar and a full lexicon, and thus offers ample material for wide research. 

It is not a matter of difficulty to assign to this language its position in the 
Semitic group. Geographical reasons point to a closer affinity between the Ethi¬ 
opic and the Arabic, an affinity which would appear all the closer from the histor¬ 
ical reason that both languages about the same time became the vehicles of an 
extensive literature, and that they thus would have reached about the same stage 
of development. Of course this latter feature, in consideration of the well known 
conservatism of the Semitic languages, as this is apparent, e. g.,in the virtually uni¬ 
form character of Biblical Hebrew and in the primitive character of the Arabic, 
would seem of little moment, yet for the purpose of comparing the two languages 
it has its importance. An examination of the language shows that what his¬ 
tory and geography suggest is correct. The Ethiopic language belongs to the 
Southern Semitic group, of which the Arabic is the representative and most im¬ 
portant member. This connection is evident e. g. in the partition of £3 and JJ into 


two letters of different intensity (like the Arabic 



for although it no longer splits the ft, ft, Q and into two each, as is the 


i [Comp. Matt. ix., 37, 38.1 
a God [oiKo6e<T7r6r^ } Matt. xx. 1]. 

a [Comp. Rom. xil., 4, 5.] 

4 [Comp. Matt, xx., 6.] 
a [Comp. ibid, xx., 8,9.1 
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case in Arabic, but in the room thereof has developed an emphatic p sound and a 
number of u-containing gutturals and palatals); further, in the frequency of the 
short vowels at the end of words, in the wealth of verbal forms, making use of 
every possibility offered in this connection, and thus producing twelve regular and 
full conjugations of the triliteral verb; in the large number of verb roots of four 
and more letters; in the inner, or broken and collective plural and formatonis; in 
the regular accusative; in the separating of the subj unctive and voluntative from 
the imperfect; in the possibility of suffixing two personal pronouns to a single 
verb, and in a number of other less important grammatical peculiarities. In the 
lexicon the relation is equally close and apparent. The copia verborum indeed con¬ 
tains quite a number of what are probably African vocables, or at least can as yet 
not be explained from a Semitic basis, but yet the great mass of words and mean¬ 
ings are the same as in Arabic; and in many cases where the latter has developed 
roots and significations of its own, not found in the North Semitic branch, the 
Ethiopic has the same peculiarities as its southern neighbor. One very marked 
feature of the Ethiopic language is its syntax. The Arabic has surpassed exceed¬ 
ingly the stiff and stereotyped character of Hebrew and Syriac syntax, but the 
pliability of the Arabic is nothing compared with the elegance and variety of the 
grammatical structure of the Ethiopic. The latter language, probably because 
its literature was nourished under Greek example and Greek incitement, has a 
fineness of syntax unequalled by any other of its sister Semitic languages, and yet 
it cannot be said that any of its syntactical features are unnatural or un-Semitic. 
While the Greek may have furnished the models and idea, the syntax of the Ethi¬ 
opic grammar exhibits only the development of what is contained in germ in the 
structure of the other languages, partly in the Arabic and partly in the North 
Semitic. 

And yet the Ethiopic is by no means merely a dialect of the Arabic. Already 
the fact that many of the words for the most common objects in existence and for 
the most frequently occurring acts are in Ethiopic not the same as those used in 
Arabic, shows that at a comparatively early period the Ethiopic language entered 
upon a development of its own. Its vowels are not so abundant, & and g being 
its only short vowels; its nominal and adjective formations are not as varied and 
numerous; its prepositions and conjunctions are nearly all peculiar; it has no 
diminutive or elative forms, and no genitive; its alphabet is syllabic and reads 
from left to right, although this is a later development, the older inscriptions still 
showing the ftovarpofriMv style, and thus pointing to an original method from right 
to left. And while a number of facts seem to show that the language of Ethi¬ 
opia occupied an independent position over against the Arabic, which was the 
classical tongue at least of Northern and Middle Arabia, whatever its nearer 
relation may have been to the comparatively unknown but nearer languages of 
Southern Arabia; a number of other facts, both in grammar and lexicon, point 
to a closer connection with the North Semitic languages, or, rather, indicate 
that the Ethiopic retained and developed some features of the one original and 
undivided Semitic tongue which the northern branch also developed, but which 
the Arabic did not develop, or at any rate dropped. Still another class of pecu¬ 
liarities show that in the Ethiopic the process of decay had already commenced 
when it became a literary language. All these features combined will aid in 
giving the language its proper position as a branch, but one marked by indi¬ 
viduality in character and development, of the Semitic family. 
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The Ethiopians call their tongue “ lezana GeSz,” the language of the free. 
Originally it was the language spoken in Tigre, a district in the northern part of 
Ethiopia; but when a powerful government was established at Uxum, the capital 
of Tigre, and spread over the rest of the country, the language of the district be¬ 
came the language of the country. This is a phenomenon often observed in his¬ 
tory. The Arabic of the Koran and of literature was originally the dialect of the 
tribe Kinana, to which the Kuraisch family, of which Mohammed was a member, 
belonged. With the conquests of the new religion it spread also. In the Ger¬ 
many of the reformation period a similar transformation took place through 
Luther’s Bible and other writings. Although the alphabet and beginnings of 
Ethiopic literature cannot be ascribed to Christian influences, as is proved from 
the fact that these old inscriptions date back to pre-Christian days and convey 
sentiments decidedly heathenish, yet the literature of the language as such is 
entirely of a Christian and ecclesiastical sort. And to the present day, although 
the Amharic and other dialects have supplanted it in the mouths of the people, 
and even the priests and educated people understand but little of it, it continues 
to be used in the services of the Church as the lingua sacra. 

At the head of Ethiopic literature stands the version or versions of the Bible; 
and with these words the two chief characteristics of this literature have been 
expressed—it is /tar’ z^oxnv churchly, and a literature of translations partly from the 
Greek and partly from the Arabic. The position here assigned to the Ethiopic 
translation of the Bible is based not only or chiefly on chronological grounds, but 
rather on the fact that this translation gave character and form to all the litera¬ 
ture that followed. Dillmann, the greatest of Ethiopic scholars, in the Prolego¬ 
mena to his Lexicon, says, “ Inter ea (i. e. Ethiopic literature) primum locum 
obtinent Biblia ^Ethiopica, quae omnium literarum Abyssiniarum fundamentum 
sunt et norma, et quam reliqui scriptores suum dicendi scribendique genus con- 
formaverunt. ” These words in nowise overestimate the importance or influence 
of this version for the literary life of Ethiopia. This translation made from the 
Septuagint soon after the Christianization of Ethiopia, is a fair and reliable one, 
and should be heard in settling one of the vexed questions of old Testament Sci¬ 
ence, viz., the text of the LXX. As yet the whole Old Testament has not been 
published. In 1701 Job Ludolph published the Psalms, and in 1853 Dillmann 
issued a critical edition of the Octateuchus (i. e. the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges 
and Ruth) and of 1 and 2 Kings, and lately also of the prophet Joel. The New 
Testament was published in Rome as early as 1548 by the Abyssinian Tesfa-Zion, 
which version was received into the great London Polyglot Bible, and in 1830 Th. 
P. Platt issued an edition for the British Bible Society; but neither of these can 
be called critical. About the same time with the Bible, or soon after, a number 
of other books were translated, which, owing to the vague ideas of Biblical canon 
among the Ethiopians are sometimes found among the canonically received books. 
Fortunately a large number of these translations are of works of which the 
originals have been lost, and in this case the translations have a greater than the 
mere literary value of aiding in determining or understanding the original texts. 
A number of Pseudepographi of the Old Testament have thus been preserved to 
the church. Without doubt the chief of these is the enigmatical Book of Enoch, 
of which a new translation, with extensive introduction and notes, by the writer 
appeared at Andover in 1882. Dillmann has published the Ethiopic text and a 
German translation. Allied in spirit, to Enoch is the haggadistie production 
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called the Kufale, or the Book of Jubilees, or also the Smaller Genesis, ch foim) 
yivemc, in which the contents of Genesis are reproduced under the scheme of 
Jubilee periods, and filled out with all kinds of rabbinical stories. Dillmann pub¬ 
lished the Ethiopic texts in 1859 and a German translation in the Goettinger 
Gelehrter Anzeiger, but no English translation has as yet been made. Other works 
of this kind, well known through the patristic citations, are the Ascensio Isaiae 
and the Apocalypse of Ezra. The Ethiopic text of the former was published by 
Dillmann in 1876, and of the latter by Platt in 1820. A most peculiar work is the 
Physiologus, the representative of a strange class of Christian literature in the 
early middle ages, in which the objects of nature are used to teach and illustrate 
Christian doctrine and morality, and of this Hommel edited the Ethiopic text and 
made a German translation in 1877. The latest work of this kind issued is the 
contest of Adam, edited in Ethiopic by Trumpp, and translated into English by 
Malan. The literature is also rich in liturgical work, of which, however, but lit¬ 
tle ha9 been translated. Trumpp in 1878 published the Ethiopic Baptismal Book 
of which the present writer soon after made a translation in the Luthem Quarter¬ 
ly, Gettysburg, Pa.; and Rodwell, in 1864 and 1867, published in London, 
chiefly from MSS., a large collection of Ethiopic Prayers and Liturgies. Some few 
works are extant on other subjects, such as exegesis, mostly translations from 
Chrysostom; a collection of Monastic commands called the Rules of Pachominy ; 
confessions of faith, both of the Church as a whole and of prominent individuals; 
and one or two works on philosophy, law and medicine. The ascetic literature, 
as can be expected, is very large, the lives of the saints being described in extenso. 
The Ethiopic almanac has a saint for every day, and a biography of every saint. 
Wiistenfeld recently published a German translation of this saints’ biographical 
calendar, called the Synaxarium. Poetry also is to be found, but it has stood in 
the service of the Church, consisting chiefly of antiphones, prayers and laudations 
of Mary and the saints. A kind of a Specilegium HSthiopice in English transla¬ 
tion was given by the writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra of January 1882. Of course 
we have not given here anything like a complete list of Ethiopic works, not even 
of all that have been published, but have endeavored to furnish only enough 
material for readers to form a judgment as to the character and scope of this lit¬ 
erature. 

The facilities for studying Ethiopic are very good for any one who understands 

* 

German, but very poor for a person who does not. And this is nearly all the 
work of a single man, Professor A. Dillmann, of Berlin, a pupil of Ewald. It is 
true that before his day we had the grammar and lexicon of that enthusiastic 
scholar Job Ludolf, the author of the very valuable Historie Afthiopica and the 
accompanying Commentarius in Hist . JEthiop.; but Dillmann’s work threw all this 
into the shade. His Grammatik , Lexicon ASthiopic Latinum and Chrestomathia 
Afthiopica offer not only the beginner, but also the advanced student vast material 
for work. They are all the fruit of ripe scholarship, written upon the solid basis 
of comparative Semitic philology, and will repay study. Other aids also are at 
hand. Schrader, the well known Assyrian scholar, has written a well digested and 
careful treatise on the relation of the Ethiopic to the other Semitic tongues, en¬ 
titled u De Linguae AEthiopicae Cum Conatis Linguis Comparatae Indole Universae 
Stade, now Professor in Giessen and the author of a new and excellent Hebrew 
Grammar, wrote a dissertation on the pluraliteral stems in Ethiopic; Hommel 
has made some contributions to the Ethiopic lexicon in his Physiologus and his 
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Namender Langethieres beiden Suedsemit. Volkem; Trumpp has also done some¬ 
thing in this direction in his various contributions to Ethiopie; Konig, the author 
of the new Hebrew grammar based on Qimhi, has published two series of stud¬ 
ies on the alphabet, pronunciation and forms of the Ethiopie language,and others 
have done similar work. From this last, which of course is by no means exhaust¬ 
ive, it is apparent that there is plenty of material at the disposal of scholars for 
both the critical and the literary study of the Ethiopie language. It is only to be 
regretted that so few find inclination and time to devote more attention to this 
interesting subject. G. H. S. 


Kautzsch’s Aramaic Grammar.—This work deserves special commendation 

from the fact that the author has restricted himself to the Aramaic as presented 

in the Old Testament, and that he did neither intend, nor pretend, as some others 

before him have done, to write a grammar of the Aramaic in general. The 

Aramaic dialects, as we have them preserved in Daniel and Ezra, in the various 

Targums, in the two Talmuds, in the Midrashic and in some other branches of 

the ancient Jewish literature, differ very considerably, grammatically as well 

as lexically. In time and in place the remains of the Aramaic literature lie 

almost as widely asunder as the writings of Chaucer and of Macaulay, as the 

Scotch dialect and that of Wales. Could we now reasonably expect that one 

grammar of the English language should give us at the same time the rules 

governing modem English and old English, the English of Northumberland 

and the English of Sussex County ? Any attempt to do so, would result in our 

confounding one dialect with another, and would be misleading. 

So we find in some of the Aramaic dialects the verb KOn (t° see), while in 

T 

others only is used. In some, water is designated by the noun ♦'jQ, in others 

t 

by p*Q, or some the plural of masculine nouns ends in in others the 

I • - T - 

ending is p__, com. HDJ and (men). In some the 1 p. Sing. Perf. of the 

• •• : - I • : 

verb ends in J"V , in others in * , comp. JlHON and (I have said ), 

• • • • • m mm m mm • • • mm t 

• • • * 

and (I have seen). And thus there are hundreds of differences to be found' 

* t 

Facts enough are recorded proving that even in Judea the dialect of the 
neighboring Galilee was understood with diffculty in the Talmudic age, and vice 
versa. In Talmud Babyl. Erubliin 53&, for instance, we find several anecdotes 
showing this. For example: A Galilean had come to Judea, and there he asked, 
Who has an ? Who has an "ION? And they answered him, Thou foolish 
Galilean, what dost thou desire with thy ? Dost thou mean a TjJJIl (donkey) 

mm a 

to ride upon, or n (wi?ie) to drink, or (wooZ) to clothe thyself with, or 

• • 

'liyn (a lamb) to kill it ? In Genesis Rabba, chap, xxiv., Rabbi Eliezer is quoted 
as having made the remark that in Galilee they say instead of {<*yn («cr- 

t : ^ r: 

pent). If such grammatical and lexical differences were prevailing in the speech 
of the inhabitants of Southern and of Northern Palestine, how still more marked 
must have been the difference between the Eastern Aramaic spoken in the 
Euphrates valley and the Western Aramaic spoken on the shores of the lake of 
Genesareth ? 

On page 16 of his grammar, Prof. Kautzsch gives a specimen of the Aramaic 
as still spoken in three villages on the eastern slope of the Anti-Lebanon mount- 
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ain. If from this short specimen we would be justified in determining the char¬ 
acteristics of the Aramaic as still living in the mouths of a few hundred Syrians 
of the present day, we might say that in that dialect even radical letters are 
often dropped. For fcOlHN (brother) they say JOin* for J"V)?7 was ) they say JT)- 
The same peculiarity we find in the old Aramaic literature, especially in the Jeru¬ 
salem Talmud, where for (tee) the form p appears, for (to speak) the 
form *10, for the proper noun the shortened form and so forth. 

In 8 5, No. 3 of his book, Prof. Kautzsch says that we are still lacking a good 
critical edition of the Targum, both in regard to the consonant-text and to the 
vocalization thereof. This complaint has now happily become groundless, at least 
in part. For within a few months, A. Berliner’s excellent edition of the Onkelos 
Targum has left the press (Berlin, 1884), accompanied by notes, introduction, and 
indexesan edition which will satisfy the demands of every student. 

B. Felsknthal. 


The Stndy of Arabic in the University of Cincinnati. —The study of Arabic 
has been carried on in the University of Cincinnati for more than five years. The 
whole number of students that have taken it as a part of their curriculum, 
amounts to twelve or thirteen. The course, as laid down in the catalogue, is one 
of two years, but in many instances students have given four or five years to 
Arabic, making it a main or a secondary branch in a post-graduate course. The 
authorities of the Hebrew Union College strongly urge those under their charge 
fo engage in the study thereof as long as possible. 

At first the students were supplied by the instructor with different books in 
Arabic, by which aids they were taught to read the text. By means of dictation, 
paradigms and a vocabulary were acquired, and this was followed by the transla¬ 
tion of simple sentences from Arabic into English and vice versa. A knowledge 
of the most common rules of Syntax was imparted in the same way. The students 
then took up Wright’s Arabic Grammar and Arnold’s Chrestomathy, omitting 
much in the former as being unnecessary. At least two thirds of the Chresto¬ 
mathy were read, and it was succeeded by the Muallakat, with commentary 
(Arnold’s edition). There was some doubt about the expediency of laying before 
young students a text so difficult. It was very hard, for a while; but in a short 
time, there were very few passages that they could not translate. There were 
four of the Muallakat read. 

The last book that is given to the students is the Koran, with Beidhawis’ 
Commentary (Fleischer’s edition). The most important Suras with commentary 
are selected, translated, and the commentary pointed. It is best to accustom 
students very early to unpointed text. They will not find it, by any means, so 
difficult as they would think. 

Every other year a course of lectures is given on the Semitic languages. 
These are more of an encyclopedic than philological nature. 

Hebrew is not taught in the University of Cincinnati, on account of the ad¬ 
vantages offered by the Hebrew Union College. Nearly all of the students that 
take Arabic have already received instruction in Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac. 
The University of Cincinnati has not yet any professor that devotes his time ex¬ 
clusively to teaching the Semitic languages. It will, without doubt, not be very 
long before such a chair has been established. 
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One great hindrance to the study of Arabic is the cost of books, and, it might 
even be added, the lack of the right kind of books at any cost. There is not one 
grammar that gives, in a succinct and clear form, such an insight into Arabic as 
is furnished by fifty Latin, or Greek grammars to those wishing to pursue either 
of these languages. W. Sproull. 


—“ Eden ” (Heb. |*JJ/) had originally nothing to do with pi. 
Q*J*il7* The Hebrews received the word (meaning “ field,” “ plain ”) from the 


Babylonians. The usual Assyrian ideograph for “ field,” u Steppe,” “ plain,” is 
explained in the syllabaries (vid. Haupi, ASK, 18, No. 312) by i-di-n u, t. c.,J"TV, 


and as this word appears, at the same time, in the left column of the syllabary 
(as i-di-in), it may be supposed that it was an old (uraltes) 1 non-Semitic word, 
which later passed over into the Semitic (Del.). Eden, as used by the Hebrew 
writer, is, of course, a proper name , which the Hebrews, as often happens in such 
cases, interpreted after their own etymology, and which they probably connected 
with pit/ in the meaning “joy,” “pleasure.”—In this “field” Jahveh planted a 


“garden,” in which he placed the man. The ideograph in Assyrian for the 
conception “garden,” read kar and gan, is explained, as regards its meaning in 
the syllabaries (vid. III., R, 70, 96; ASK, 15, 217) by Assyr. ginti (gi-nu-u), 
Accad. g a-n a, and, aside from this, it is, for the Assyrian, made clear through 
ik-lu, i. e., “field.” It must remain undecided whether this word which 

is found in all the Semitic languages, also in the Ethiopic, is to be regarded as 
non-Semitic, but Sumero-Accadian [Sayce, Haupt, Del .), i. e., as a foreign word 
in these languages, as “Park” in ours. The possibility that this word passed 
from the Semitic into the Accadian is, in our opinion, equally as probable, because 
(vid. F. Del. PD. 135) the proper and, at all events, older word for “ garden,” in 
the Accadian, seems to have been kar; gun, gin replaced kar, as far as we 
now see, for the first in the time of Asurbanipal (Assurb. Smith , 183). The 
etymology of the word is also, to say the least, made no less satisfactory by the 
acceptance of its Semitic origin than by the acceptance of its coming out of the 
Accadian.,— Schrader's KAT. 2 R. F. 


(Gen. ii., 14), the Hebrew name of the Tigris, occurring also in Dan. 

I » • • ♦ * 

x., 4. Noteworthy, as is known, is the pronunciation with prefixed ^ i, which we 
meet neither in the Aramaic, nor in the Arabic, nor, finally, in the Persian form 
of the name. It is, however, not specifically Hebraic. It is found also in the 
Assyrian, but not, however, in the usual texts; these also present only the form 
“Diglat,” c. g., the Behistun (l. c.) inscription, Babyl. text 1. 35 (Di-ig-lat). 
We meet it, however, in the more complete syllabaries. One of these (II. Rawl. 
50, 7) explains the ideograph in Beh. 34, and known to represent the Tigris 
(BAR.TIK.KAR) by I-di-ig-lat, i. e., as the syllables a,i,u, in the Assyrian 
represent also ha,hi,hu,=Hidiglat, a form which, as proposed, corresponds 
very nearly to the Hebrew pronunciation, and joins itself with the Samaritan 

The hardening of h(i) to fy(i), in transfer from one language to another, 

is, in general, not infrequent. As the Persian Ahuramazdft, in the inscription 
of Naksch-i-Rustam, certainly became the Babylonian A^urmazda’ 
(together with Urimizda or Uramazda, also Urimizda’ of the 
Behistun inscription), and as the same probably bolds good in the Assyrian 
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itself in the 




e of the foreign names Hamattu and A matt u “Hamath/’ 


Ha-midi and Amidi “Amid,” so it is also probable that this Assyrian and 
Aramaic *7pKn) is only hardened in pronunciation from an original ^pK!l)— 
and that the pronunciation with p goes back to a still earlier form with Prob¬ 
ably the matter stands thus, that I d i g 1 a t, especially D i g 1 a t (the latter in 

I 

the Behistun inscription) was the weaker Babylonian pronunciation, as reflected 
in the Persian Tigra, and as retained to the present day in the Arabic aJLaLj, 


7 * 


while, in the Hebrew and (cf. Aramaic, the specifically Assyrian pro- 

• * 

nunciation received precedence. In other cases it is also known that, in Assyrian, 
a hard, emphatic p corresponds to a weak J in the Babylonian, and that, in still 

other respects, differences exist between the Assyrian and Babylonian pronun¬ 
ciations, is no less well known. Worthy of notice is the rejection of the fern, 
ending (a,t) in the Hebrew and Aramaic; while the Assyrian and the other 
languages mentioned above, including the Neo-Persian, have constantly retained 

it. Cf. the reverse in the Assyrian-Himjaritic-Aramaic to 

contrast with the Hebrew-Canaanitic Schrader's KAT. 2 

R. F. 


❖•EDEPOOTL IJOTES.* 

The Study of Assyrian. —The impression prevails that, unless one has a life-time 
to devote to it, little can be accomplished in the study of Assyrian. This impression 
is a mistaken one. It is true, of course, that one’s entire life might profitably be 
devoted to the study; that, to become recognized as an authority in Assyrian, one 
must give himself up exclusively to this and kindred subjects. But are we to take 
it for granted that, unless a man is to become a specialist in a given department, 
there is nothing in connection with that department which he may profitably study ? 
Shall no man study Latin except the prospective professor of Latin ? 

It is probable that the difficulties of Assyrian study have been exaggerated. 
Or, perhaps the statement may better be made thus: The difficulties which origin¬ 
ally existed,—and, it must be conceded, they seemed almost insuperable,—thanks 
to the arduous labors of such men as Delitzsch, Schrader, Oppert, Sayce, are now 
largely removed. Difficulties, to be sure, still remain; but, compared with those 
which have been overcome, they are of a minor character. The greatest difficulty 
for the student is the mastery of the syllabary, now that it has been quite defi¬ 
nitely determined. But we think that an important and helpful step in advance 
was made during the past summer, when it was decided by an eminent Assyriol- 
ogist—a practical instructor—that it was expedient, first to get some knowledge 
of the language through transliterated texts, and then, gradually to master the 
signs. This method has two advantages: it will encourage the student; and it 
will enable him to acquire the syllabary all the more rapidly and thoroughly, be¬ 
cause he will know the meaning and signification of the roots and formative 
elements for which the signs stand. 

The adoption of this method will induce five men to take up Assyrian where, 
otherwise, one would have hesitated. Nor need we fear that men will not learn 
the syllabary, after having gained some knowledge of the language. Surely that 
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which he would earlier have been compelled to do, will now be done all the more 
willingly; for not only will the student find it more easy, but he will be more 
fully persuaded of its importance. 

The question arises: For whom is a study of Assyrian important ? Whom will 
it pay ? We answer: 

1) The professors of Hebrew . We cannot understand how any one whose 
business it is to instruct in Hebrew, or to teach the Old Testament, can well 
afford to be without some knowledge, at least, of that language and literature 
which has already affected so largely the very questions which he is called upon 
daily to discuss in the class-room, viz., the forms of Hebrew words, the meaning 
of Hebrew words, the history of a nation so closely connected with that of 
Israel. The example of a learned professor of Hebrew, nearly sixty years of age, 
in a Southern seminary, who has spent his vacation, just closing, in the class¬ 
room study of Assyrian, because, indeed, he felt that a knowledge of this lan¬ 
guage was necessary to fit him for the better performance of his duties as a 
professor of Hebrew,—the example of this man deserves to be imitated by younger 
men. There is much time spent in these days by our theological professors in 
the discussion of questions which are of no possible moment, however they may 
be settled. WTiy not devote a portion of this time to the study of Assyrian ? We 
profess to follow the historico-grammatical method in our interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture. Are there any questions then so fundamental as questions of grammar, of 
lexicography, of history ? Is there any one source from which so much aid may 
be gained as from Assyrian ? 

2) Ministers who know Hebrew, There are some clergymen, let us thank 
God, who are familiar with Hebrew, who read the Hebrew of the Old Testament, 
as they read the Greek of the New. These, as compared in number with those 
who do not possess this knowledge, are, it must be confessed, few. But they are 
growing more numerous. Ten years ago they might be counted by tens. To-day 
they may be counted perhaps by hundreds. For this class of men, we can think 
of no more profitable linguistic study. Even a slight knowledge of Assyrian will 
enliven their Hebrew, and make it again as fresh as when first learned. Besides, 
w T ho ought to be more fully equipped for the study of the Divine Word than the 
minister ? Not even the specialist. If the Assyrian language and history will 
assist one in understanding the Hebrew language and history, shall it not be 
studied V 

3) Students of Ancient History and of Comparative Heligions, The discov¬ 
eries in Assyria have opened a new field in Ancient History. What student in 
this department or in that of Comparative Religions,—now a science in itself,— 
can well afford to be ignorant of a language, of a literature, and of a history 
which promise so much to the investigator. Nor need one suppose that he can 
understand the history or religion of a people, any more than its literature, with¬ 
out an acquaintance with its language. The greatest of all Hebrew historians, 
Ewald, was likewise the greatest of all Hebrew scholars. 

It is objected, first, that the books for the study of Assyrian are very expen¬ 
sive. This is true; but what library is worthy of the name that has not an Assyr¬ 
ian apparatus ? and, besides, what are a few dollars in a matter of this kind. It 
may not be long, perhaps, until we shall have Assyrian text-bookd prepared by 
American professors, and then the objection of expense will no longer exist. 

It is objected, secondly , that it is impossible to obtain instruction. This was 
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true three years ago, but is no longer true. At Cambridge, Professor D. G. Lyon 
has classes in Assyrian; in New York City, Professor Francis R. Brown; in 
Philadelphia, Professor John P. Peters; in Baltimore, Professor Paul Haupt. 
There was, during the past summer, and there will also be, the coming summer, 
an opportunity for gaining this instruction. Shall all this kind of work be done in 
Germany ? Shall not American scholars show that they have a deep interest in 
whatever concerns the Word of God, or the language in which that Word is 
written ? 

Unaccented Open Syllables with a Short Towel. —With Professor Strack’s 
admirable treatment of “ Syllables in Hebrew ” the discussion in Hebraica of 
the so-called “ Intermediate ” Syllable wall close. We regret that we cannot take 
space for the publication of other articles on this subject which have been received. 

In closing the discussion, a few words may be regarded as in place:— 

From the lack of a clear treatment of this subject by grammarians, and from 
the opinions of eminent teachers expressed orally and by letter to the writer, it is 
inferred that the subject is one not deemed worthy of attention. But what are 
the facts ? 

1) The Hebrew vowel-system, “while not authentic, and by no means to be 
regarded as an intrinsic part of the text,” is not merely valuable, but indeed neces¬ 
sary, as an aid in learning the language. No accurate knowledge of the Hebrew 
can be obtained aside from an absolute mastery of the principles of the Massoretic 
system of punctuation, whether these be regarded as natural or artificial, real or 
imaginary. And the regularity of the system is all the more a reason why seem¬ 
ing departures from it should be closely examined. 

2) There are in the first chapter of Genesis 454 syllables ending with a vowel, 
including those ending with a quiescent letter. Of these, 181 are accented, 273 
unaccented (the M&thggh not being regarded as an accent). In all grammars the 
law is laid down that unaccented simple (or open) syllables must have a long 
vowel; but of the 273 unaccented syllables, 39, i. e., one in seven, has a short 
vowel. There is, of course, a clear reason in every case for this seeming violation 
of the rule. But why, when so large a number of such cases occurs, should no 
mention be made of them ? 

3) That student who fails to notice this deviation, and to classify the in¬ 
stances of it, cannot be called a critical student. That teacher who will not take 
into account a fact which, in violation of a most fundamental principle, occurs at 
least twenty times on every page of the Hebrew Bible, is not a critical teacher. 

4) In our study of the Hebrew upon the basis of the Massoretic punctuation, 
we find, as a matter of fact, repeated instances of unaccented syllables ending in 
a short vowel. Why not, for the sake of convenience, designate these syllables 
by some definite and appropriate term ? Professor Green has used the expression 
“intermediate;” Gesenius (Kautzsch) “half-open;” Strack suggests for some 
“ loosely closed,” for others, “ opened.” For our own part, any one of these terms 
would be satisfactory. 

[In the article on “ The Aramaic Language,” \ 1, the spelling “ Shemitic ” was 
allowed to stand, by an oversight, instead of “Semitic.” Hereafter *) will be 
transliterated by w, and fff by §.— Ed.] 
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*B00I5 NOTICES.* 

KAUTZSCH’S GRAMMAR OF THE BIBLICAL*ARAMAIC.* 

This is a complete Beference-gmmms.i for Bib Heal- Aramaic, and will make a 
convenient companion volume to the edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar by 
the same author. It is about half as large as that work, and follows, in the main, 
the arrangement pursued there. The Introduction (a translation of which is 
given in tliis number) contains twenty-three pages; Orthography comprises seven¬ 
teen pages; Etymology, ninety-one; and Syntax, forty-one. The real excellence 
of the book consists in the thoroughness with which the comparison with Hebrew 
is maintained, and differences noted, and in the free communication of the 
author’s opinion on difficult questions. In dealing with the latter, everything 
which may shed light upon the matter in hand seems to have been consulted. 
The Index to Scripture passages shows that all but forty-seven Aramaic verses 
have been cited in the body of the work, and one passage has eleven such 
references. 

. For details, it may be sufficient to refer to what our author has done for the 
noun. This subject, so difficult of treatment and, hitherto, so loosely treated, is 
here handled with scientific accuracy and with a fullness never attempted. Forty 
pages, more than half of them in minion type, are given to the Etymology alone. 
In this division of the grammar, the Biblical citations are very numerous, at least 
one passage being referred to in the case of every form, and all forms occurring 
in Biblical Aramaic are said by the author to be enumerated in the classification 
which he gives. The general method of classification is like that in Gesenius, 
except that feminine nouns of a particular class are discussed with the masculines 
of the same class. Many interesting facts are here brought into prominence, as, 
e. g., in the statement, on p. 84, that of the fern, and emph. masc. is not used 

T 

by Hebraism for $$_, but is to be regarded as just as good Aramaic and at least 

as old as the latter; and in the one on page 91, that forms like are really 

• • • 

Segholates of the A-Class, while forms like are I-Class Seghoiates. The 

remarks on foreign words, though brief, are, for the most part, satisfactory. In 
the discussion of the noun, as everywhere else in the book, forms not actually 
occurring in the Bible are distinguished by a special sort of type. 

The Syntax of the Noun may be so estimated by the following list of sections 
printed in the contents. They are:—The Genders; The Numbers; The Emphatic 
State; The representation of the Genitive relation by the so-called Const. State; 

The Genitive by circumlocution with ; The Noun in exclamation; The Noun 

_ » _ 

in apposition; The Noun governed by Verbs; The Adjective as attributive and 
the expression of it by circumlocution; The Numerals. 

For purposes of reference the volume before us renders all other books of the 
sort well nigh useless, so far as concerns Biblical Aramaic; and the author deserves 
the thanks of all friends of Semitic study. C. R. B. 

t 

* GkAMMATIK DE8 BIBLISCH-ARAMAKISCHEN, MIT EINER KRITI9CHEN EROERTERUN(PdER 

Aramaeischen Woerter im Neuen Testament. Von E. Kautzsch, Ord. Professor der Theol- 
ogle in Tuebingen, viii and 183 pp. Leipzig: F. C. W . Vogel , 1884. 
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BROWN’S ARAMAIC METHOD.* 


In the title to his work. Professor Brown seems to have been obliged to 
choose between unscientific inaccuracy and a correctness that is slightly indefinite. 
For he has rejected the old, but really inaccurate, name of Chaldee, and substi¬ 
tuted for it the more correct, but also more indefinite name Aramaic. Yet his 
book is only designed to be an introduction to the more thorough study of the 
so-called Chaldee of the Bible and the Targums. It is not easy to see, however, 
how one possessed of the scholarly spirit of which Professor Brown’s book gives 
evidence, could have done otherwise. 

It is certainly to be regretted that we cannot have some name more true to 
the philological facts of the case than the old name of Chaldee, by which to dis¬ 
tinguish the language of the Targums from that other offshoot from the old com¬ 
mon stock, i. e. the language, or dialect, known as t\\e Syriac. 

Professor Brown’s excellent book consists substantially of three parts; (1) 
Selections from the Targums, (2) scholarly and helpful Notes on these selections, 

and also on the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament (for the text of these the 

♦ 

student is referred to the Hebrew Bible), and (3) a carefully prepared Vocabulary. 
Thus the book is essentially, as is stated in the Preface, a Reading Book, or 
Chrestomathy. The Preface also informs us that it is only the First Part of a 
work yet to be completed by the issue of Part II, which will consist of a Gram¬ 
mar. The Chrestomathy is published before the Grammar, because the design of 
Professor Brown is that his completed work shall be used in the u acquisition of 
the elements of Aramaic by the so-called Inductive Method.” In this method, the 
student is first led to see the facts in the language itself, and learns the principles 
and laws underlying these facts afterwards. 

To aid in the accomplishment of his purpose, Professor Brown has printed in 
his book the text of the first ten chapters of the Targum of Onkelos, with the 
corresponding portions of the Hebrew text on the opposite pages. By this means, 
the student will be able, with the help of a skilful instructor, to discover for him¬ 
self all the important resemblances and differences between the Hebrew and the 
Chaldee, and thus become prepared for a systematic study of the Chaldee Gram¬ 
mar. As a partial compensation for the yet unpublished Part II, Professor Brown 
has inserted in this Part I, before the title page, a complete set of Chaldee 
paradigms, so that the book, as it now stands, will form, in the hands of a com¬ 
petent teacher, a complete apparatus for giving the student command of the 
Aramaic portions of the Old Testament, and such a knowledge of the language of 
the Targums, as will fit him to enter upon the more thorough study of them. 

The print, both English and square character (Hebrew and Chaldee) is good 
and clear, and the appearance of the pages is very pleasing to the eye. To those 
who know anything of the difficulty of securing good work of this sort in our 
country, the press-work reflects no small credit upon the publishers. 

Professor Brown has made a real and valuable contribution to the study of 
the so-called Chaldee; and one proof of the excellence of his work is, that his 
book already, so soon after its publication, has been adopted as a text-book in at 
least five important Theological Seminaries. S. B. 

* An Aramaic Method, a Class-Book for the study of the Elements of Aramaic from Bible 
and Tar gum 8, by Charles R. Brown. Part I. Text, Notes, and Vocabulary. Chicago: American 
Publication Society of Hebrew , Morgan Park, 1884. 
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Ante-Seminary Hebrew. 

What are the facts in relation to the study 
of Hebrew in the seminary ? What is the 
evil resulting from these facts? What is 
the remedy for this evil ? 

First : Students enter the theological 
seminary with preparation made for every 
department except one, the Hebrew. Their 
philosophical training in college has prepar¬ 
ed them for the theological work; their his¬ 
torical training for the work in Church 
History; their training in classical Greek 
for the work in the N ew Testament; their 
rhetorical and literary work for the homi- 
letical department. But for the Old Testa¬ 
ment department no preparatory work of any 
kind has been performed. This is one fact. 

Sight is lost of a most important item, 
that, properly speaking, the study of He¬ 
brew as a language ought not to be included 
in the Old Testament department. On no 
just ground can purely linguistic instruction 
be legitimately expected of the professor of 
Hebrew, any more than of the professor of 
Greek. And yet, instead of giving to the 
department of Hebrew more time, in order 
that the language may be properly taught 
and there yet be left opportunity for histor¬ 
ical, exegetical and theological work, in 
many seminaries an amount of time is allot 
ed, even less than that given to some other 
department. The second fact. 

The laborious and distasteful linguistic 
work is done, but too often only because it 
is required. The study is, seemingly, un¬ 
profitable. It is drudgery. The divinity 
student has been under the impression for 
years that his u preparatory ” work was at 
an end, and he does not relish the idea of 
again submitting to the process of “ drill.” 
The task is a toilsome, disheartening one. 
Only that is done which must be done, and 
this without interest and without care. The 
third fact. 

The professor of Hebrew, not sufficiently 


courageous to hold the class down to that 
hard, uncompromising class-drill which is 
absolutely essential in order to gain the end 
desired, viz., a knowledge of Hebrew, yields 
too soon to any inclination to enter upon 
exegetical study. That very moment prog¬ 
ress ceases. The effort of the student to do 
exegetical work without an accurate knowl¬ 
edge of the original languages to serve as a 
basis on which to rest the work, is a fail¬ 
ure. No student is prepared, in any proper 
sense, for exegetical work, who has not a 
command of the language. Time, therefore, 
rightly belonging to the preliminary linguis¬ 
tic work is too frequently given up to what 
is called u exegesis.” The fourth fact. 

These, briefly stated, are the facts which 
exist in reference to Hebrew work, in most, 
if not in all, of our seminaries. 

Secondly: What is the result of all this V 
What is the evil naturally following upon 
this state of affairs ? The study of Hebrew 
to at least five out of ten men is absolutely 
valueless. The time spent by five out of 
ten men who undertake this study, is en¬ 
tirely lost. Is this not a stupendous evil ? 
For this loss of time is not some one re¬ 
sponsible? If a knowledge of Hebrew is 
worth having, shall a system be followed 
which, at the very best, gives that knowl¬ 
edge to one half, while the other half not 
only do not get it, but lose the time spent in 
the effort to get it ? Is this knowledge so 
precious that all men preparing for the min¬ 
istry shall be required to work for it, with 
the positive assurance beforehand that only 
one half can succeed ? Shall only brilliant 
men be encouraged to study Hebrew, men 
wffio are known to be apt in linguistic study ? 
Yet is not this knowledge, when gained, as 
serviceable, if serviceable at all, to one who 
attains it with difficulty, as to one who at¬ 
tains it easily? This is the evil: Every 
student who enters the theological seminary 
is encouraged, indeed required, to take up a 
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study, the chances being even that the time 
devoted to that study will be thrown away. 
The department of the Old Testament is so 
hedged about with difficulties, as to make it 
impossible for any man to get what he ought 
to have, and for five out of ten men to get 
anything. Hebrew is not kept up by the 
minister, after leaving the seminary, in nine 
cases out of ten, because, forsooth, a suf¬ 
ficient advance in the study was not made 
while in the seminary, to make it possible 
to do this with any sort of satisfaction. 

Thirdly: Is this evil a remediless one? 
is there anything to be done ? Can a plan 
be adopted, which will guarantee to every 
theological student who undertakes the study 
of Hebrew, that his time will not be lost? 
We answer emphatically, Yes. Let prepar¬ 
atory Hebrew work be done, as well as pre¬ 
paratory Greek w r ork. Such ample prepara¬ 
tion for Hebrew' cannot, of course, be made 
as for Greek. Nor is it needed. Let a 
student obtain, before entering the semi¬ 
nary, such a knowledge of the language as 
will enable him to read the historical He¬ 
brew ; that is, let him acquire a mastery of 
the most common principles of the lan¬ 
guage, a familiarity with the most frequent¬ 
ly recurring words. 

With this start, followed up by vigorous 
class-room drill in the seminary, he will 
gain such a hold of the language, such an 
acquaintance with its spirit and genius that 
the study will be one of pleasure and profit. 
He w ill know that there is to be an outcome 
to his work. The remedy we propose, there¬ 
fore, is ante-seminary Hebrew , i.e., the study 
of Hebrew before entering the theological 
seminary. 

But here two practical difficulties present 
themselves: 

1) How is this knowledge to be gained? 
Hebrew in not taught in colleges. If there shall 
arise a demand for ante-seminary Hebrew 
instruction, a w r ay w ill certainly be found to 
furnish it. In time Hebrew' will be taught 
in the college. Meanwhile, providentially, 
we believe, aw r ay has been opened by w r hich 
any man desirous of this training can obtain 


it. Through the Institute of Hebrew, 

t 

with its Correspondence " and “ Summer 
Schoolsmany men have prepared and are 
preparing themselves for the seminary. 

2) But will provision be made in the semi¬ 
nary for men w r ho enter the Junior class with 
some preparation in Hebrew? Will not 
such a one de compelled to wait until those 
who begin the study upon their entrance 
arrive at the point wffiich he may have reach¬ 
ed, or to crowd ahead into the Middle class? 

# 

There may be some seminaries so lacking in 
efficiency and enterprise, as not to be able 
to provide for this class of men. There may 
be some professors of Hebrew so regardless 
of the interests of their own department, 
and so indifferent to the general interests of 
Bible study, as to refuse to furnish the nec¬ 
essary opportunities for such men. But 
such seminaries, and such professors may 
profitably be passed by. In every denomi¬ 
nation, there are other seminaries in which 
it will be deemed a privilege to provide thus 
for students. To such seminaries, institu¬ 
tions of a wide-awake and aggressive spirit, 
the young men of our day should direct their 
footsteps. 

There is no reason why preparatory work 
in Hebrew should not be done. There is 
every reason wiiy it should be undertaken. 

The time has come for young men to ask 
it, for the professors of Hebrew to encour¬ 
age and in some measure require it, for the 
churches to furnish opportunities by which 
it may be gained. 


An Important Announcement. 

The work of the American Institute 
of Hebrew, now in its fourth year, has 
grown steadily in favor, and has enlisted the 
sympathy and co-operation of a large num¬ 
ber of students and instructors. Up to this 
time, the Institute has been conducted 
largely as a personal undertaking; but the 
character and magnitude of its work, as 
w r ell as its financial needs, render this no 
longer practicable. 

It has been decided, therefore, to place 
the general management of the Institute, 
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i. e., (1) The Hebrew Summer Schools, and 
(2) The Hebrew Correspondence School, in 
the hands of a Board of Trustees, made up 
of Professors of Hebrew and of related de¬ 
partments (of different religious denomina¬ 
tions, and residing in different sections of 
the country), who consent to take an active 
part in advancing the interests of the work. 

The Institute will henceforth be con¬ 
ducted with the following ends in view: 

(a) To furnish preparatory instruction in 
Hebrew to students about to enter the theo¬ 
logical seminary; it being proposed to in¬ 
fluence as large a number of prospective 
theological students as possible to avail 
themselves of the opportunities thus af¬ 
forded, in order that the merely linguistic 
work in Hebrew may be performed, at least 
in part, outside of the seminary; 

(b) To furnish elementary and advanced 
instruction in Hebrew to ministers engaged 
in the work of the pastorate; 

(c) To furnish opportunities for the study 
of the cognate languages, and such historical, 
literary and theological subjects, connected 
with the Old Testament, as may be desired. 

The general character of the Institute 
will be undenominational; and all, of what¬ 
ever faith, who are interested in Old Testa¬ 
ment studies, will be invited to participate. 

No educational work of a high order can 
be conducted merely upon the basis of the 
receipts from tuition-fees. This fact is rec¬ 
ognized by all who have given attention to 
the question of education’. The work pro¬ 
posed by the Institute is, really, a theo¬ 
logical work. It aims to prepare men for 
the seminary, in that department in which 
preparation is especially lacking, and it aims 
to assist men, after leaving the seminary, to 
carry on systematic study in that depart¬ 
ment which, more than all others, is likely 
to be neglected. Upon this ground, there¬ 
fore, it appeals to large-hearted, liberal- 
minded men of all denominations for funds: 

a) To be used in connection with the reg¬ 
ular revenue from tuition-fees, in meeting 
the general expense of the “ Schools," and 
the salaries of instructors; 


b) To be used in assisting men to avail 
themselves of the opportunities here offered, 
who would not otherwise be able to do so. 

It is not deemed wise, even by those wdio 
have the future of the Institute most at 
heart, to attempt at present to secure funds 
for a permanent endowment. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it possible to raise each year 
the sum of money needed for the expense of 
that year. It is proposed, therefore, to se¬ 
cure subscriptions towards what shall be 
called “A Five Years’ Endowment 
Fund.” That is, a given sum will be sub¬ 
scribed, payable every year for five years. 
By this method, greater stability will be 
guaranteed; and at the same time the labor 
and expense of raising the money will be 
largely diminished. 


The Catalogue of the fnotfltute. 

The special attention of the students of 
the Hebrew Correspondence School is called 
to the Catalogue to be published in January 
next. It is very desirable that every person 
w T ho is really a member, be included in the 
list. Only those, however, can fairly be 
considered members who have prepared and 
sent in for correction as many as ten lessons 
during 1884, unless they have been unavoid¬ 
ably hindered, or have entered so near the 
end of the year as to make it impossible. 


Resuming Work. 

There are still some members w r ho have 
not taken up the lessons since vacation. Of 
course there are many hindrances that may 
arise to cause delay, and among so many 
students there will always be some who 
have just reason for suspending their w r ork. 
But no ordinary cause should be allowed to 
interpose. This w T ork is not one of the min¬ 
ister's extras,” but a part of his regular 
biblical study, and so has a right to a defin¬ 
itive allotment of his time. “ The best w ay 
to resume is to resume/’ Will not those 
who have not yet recommenced study please 
communicate at once with the Principal by 
means of a recitation or, if that is impos¬ 
sible, by postal. 
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The Hummer Schools. 

In the Hebraica Supplement for April 
we spoke of the advantages to be gained by 
the members of the Correspondence School 
from attendance on the Summer Schools. A 
large percentage of the students in each of 
the three schools this past summer were 
from the Correspondence School. They were 
among the most enthusiastic and successful 
students present, and what they were able 
to accomplish fully justified the remarks in 
the article referred to above. The solid and 
lasting benefit accruing from a few weeks of 
earnest work, the real hold upon the lan¬ 
guage that can thus be gained are being 
recognized more and more. Let every mem¬ 
ber that can possibly do so, shape his course 
this year with the plan of coming to the 
Summer School in 1885. Everything gained 
beforehand is so much advantage then. The 
courses of work are made so to correspond 
that one can continue his study from one 
school to the other just as in the same 
school. 

If a minister unacquainted with Hebrew 
had wished a few years ago to learn the lan¬ 
guage, he might well have been discouraged 
by the lack of facilities for study either at 
home or elsewhere; but now it is not only 
possible but is an easy and inexpensive mat¬ 
ter to obtain such a familiarity with Hebrew 
as will make the reading of a page a day a 
recreation, and open boundless stores of 
Scriptural knowledge. This cannot be ac¬ 
complished in a month, nor in six months, 
but it need not take more than two or three 
years of study, that can be carried on amid 
the regular duties of the pastorate without 
overcrowding, and during the summer vaca¬ 
tion without the loss of needed recreation. 
Those who have been members of both 
* schools know this by experience. We hope 
that an increasing number may test it every 
year. 

New Members. 

There have been a large number of addi¬ 
tions to the Correspondence School since the 
beginning of September. More have come 


from the Methodist denomination than from 
any other, and more from Ohio than from 
any other state. Among the papers that 
have been sent in, nearly all of which are of 
excellent character, several were so nearly 
perfect that we regret that they were not 
quite so. Shall the Oluo brethren lead ? 

Perfect Papers. 

Since our last issue faultless recitations 
have been received from the following stu¬ 
dents: 

Rev. W. D. Akers, Rural Retreat,Va., El. 18. 

44 J. J. Anderson, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Pr. 22. 
Prof. C. H. Cole, Hastings, Mich., El. 12. 
Rev. J. M. C. Fulton, Oxford, N. Y., El. 19 

and Int. 8. 

44 E. A. Mason, Farmington, Me., El. 1. 
44 F. M. Mitchell, Kane, Ill., Int. 19. 

44 F. P. Ramsay, Dublin, Va., Int. 13,14, 

and 17. 

44 H. Van der Ploeg, Fulton, HI., Int. 26. 
44 J. T. Whitley, Salisbury, Md., El. 23. 

* 

Graduations. 

FROM THE ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

Rev. H. W. Coffin, Plymouth, Mass. 

44 Sidney Crawford, Lyons, la. 

44 T. F. Drake, Burlington, Ind. 

44 J. M. C. Fulton, Oxford, N. Y. 

44 M. L. Gates, McPherson, Kas. 

Mr. Jas. Hammond, Olathe, Kas. 

Rev. M. P. Hayden, Ludlow, Ill. 

44 G. G. Hudson, Auburn, Ill. 

44 C. H. Lyons, LaGrange, Ga. 

Prof. P. Robertson, Dayton, O. 

Rev. A. M. Smeallie, Kortright. N. Y. 

44 E. A. Starkey, Dayton, O. 

Mr. J. II. Thomas, Dayton, O. 

Rev. A. Waterbury, Rensselaerville, N. Y. 
Prof. Scott Williams, Rockland, Mich. 

44 Harry Willis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FROM THE INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 

Rev. R. C. Armstrong, Waxahachie, Tex. 
Mr. Adam Charlton, Lynedoch, Ont. 

Rev. D. F. Estes, Atlanta, Ga. 

44 T. M. Evans, Sharon, Pa. 

44 J. W. Fox, Kewanee, Ill. 

Miss II. M. Prescott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. II. F. Smith, Mt. Holly, X. J. 

Mr. D. J. Strang, Monmouth, Ill. 

Rev. F. G. Woodworth, Wolcott, Conn. 

FROM THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE. 

Rev. C. C. Hersman, Fulton, Mo. 

Mr. G. R. Hovey, Newton Center, Mass. 
Rev. J. B. Purcell, Mt. Washington, Md. 
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A. GENERAL INFORMATION. 


1. Aim. —The Hebrew Correspond¬ 
ence School gives instruction in Hebrew 
(1) to students about to enter the theological 
seminary; (2) to ministers engaged in the 
active work of the pastorate; (3) to others 
who, for any reason, desire such instruction. 

Studies in the School are carried on at 
home, by a regular correspondence with a 
careful instructor. Such instruction by cor¬ 
respondence may not be superior to oral in¬ 
struction, but the experience of many has 
proved it to be most valuable and practical. 
Such a system of study brings to the doors 
of the great body of busy ministers and lay¬ 
men opportunities for Biblical culture which 
formerly were confined to a selected few. 

2. The Plan. —A printed Lesson-paper 
is mailed to the student each week. This 
Lesson-paper assigns the tasks which are to 
l)e performed, furnishes assistance and sug¬ 
gestions, and contains questions on the Les¬ 
son, thus guiding the work of the student 
as though he were in the recitation-room. 
Every week the student mails to the In¬ 
structor a ledtation-paper, on which he has 
written out (1) the tasks assigned in the 
printed Lesson; (2) the answers to such 
questions as may be asked therein, and (3) 
any questions or difficulties which may have 
occurred to him in the study of the Lesson. 
This recitation-paper is promptly returned 
with the errors in it corrected, and with such 
suggestions as it may be thought best to 
offer. In this manner each Lesson in the 
course is studied and the results of the study 
submitted to the Instructor for correction, 
criticism, and suggestion. It can not be 
doubted that the profit to be derived from 
such work is second only to that which is 


received from actual contact with the living 
teacher. 

8. Tuition-fee. — 1 The tuition-fee for In¬ 
struction and Lesson-papers is placed at 
$10.00 a year, payable semi-annually in ad¬ 
vance. This includes forty Lessons. If the 
entire number is not taken within the year, 
the responsibility lies with the student. No 
change from this policy is made except 

1) in cases of sickness; and 

2) when the student expressly declares 
before receiving the first Lesson that he de¬ 
sires the Lessons at the rate of one in two 
weeks. 

4. The Chautauqua School of Theology. — 

The Principal of the Hebrew Correspond¬ 
ence School being likewise Dean of the 
Department of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature in the “Chautauqua School of 
Theology,” members of the latter School 
who study in the department of Hebrew, do 
their Hebrew work according to the plans 
announced above. 

5. Certificate. — At the end of each 
Course, those who have completed the work 
of that Course will receive a Certificate to 
that effect. To those who have completed 
the Advanced Course there w ill be given a 

Diploma. 

6. Enrollment.— Students may be enroll¬ 
ed in the School at any time during the year. 
There are no classes, each student pursuing 
his w r ork at home and advancing as rapidly 
or as slowly as desired. Each applicant for 
membership is furnished with an Applica¬ 
tion Form, which he is expected to fill out 
and return to the Principal, and on receipt 
of this the necessary books and papers are 
sent to him. 
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B. COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Four distinct Courses of Instruction have been organized. These are named for 
convenience: Elementary, Intermediate, Progressive, Advanced. Each Course consists 
of forty Lessons , and, unless a special arrangement is made, one Lesson is to be taken 


8. The Intermediate Coarse. 

1. For whom intended. Many ministers, 


each week. 

1. The Elementary Course. 

1. For tohom intended . The Elementary 
Coarse is intended chiefly for those who 
have never studied Hebrew. It is, however, 
pursued also by quite a number who have, 
at one time or another, paid some attention 
to the language, but feel that, in order to 
make any real progress, it is better for them 
to lay the foundation anew. 

2. The Work, The work of this Course 
is as follows: 

(1) The thorough mastery of the Hebrew 
of the first four chapters of Genesis. 

(2) The study of the most important prin¬ 
ciples of the language, in connection 
with these four chapters. 

(3) The mastery of these principles as 
systematized and arranged in the 
grammar. 

(4) The memorizing of Hebrew words 
which occur above two hundred times 
—in all about two hundred. 

(5) The critical translation and word-anal¬ 
ysis of the fifth and sixth chapters of 
Genesis. 

3. The Lesson-Paper. Each Lesson-paper 
consists of four printed pages of Notes, Sug¬ 
gestions and Questions, including (1) A Re¬ 
view-lesson; (2) Grammatical Notes on a 
few verses; (3) Observations; (4) Grammar- 
lesson; (5) Word-lesson; (6) Verses to be 
memorized; (7) Recitation-lesson. Questions 
of Syntax, Lexicographical Notes and Read¬ 
ing unpointed Hebrew are introduced as 
often as is deemed wise. 

4. The Books. (1) A Hebrew Manual 
($1.00); (2) 41 Elements of Hebrew,” fifth 
edition ($2.00); (3) “ Hebrew Vocabularies," 

($1.25). 


once proficient in Hebrew, have grown so 
44 rusty ” that all their former acquaintance 
with the language seems to have forsaken 
them. For these, as well as for those who 
have completed the Elementary Course, there 
has been arranged the Intermediate Coarse. 

2. The Work. The work of this Course 
is as follows. 

(1) The critical study and translation of 
Genesis i.-xx. 

(2) The study of the most important prin¬ 
ciples of the grammar,—the amount 
furnished in the Principal’s 44 Elements 
of Hebrew.” 

(3) The Inductive study of the most com¬ 
mon principles of Syntax, in connec¬ 
tion with the subject-matter trans¬ 
lated. 

(4) The memorizing of the verbs which 
occur 50-200 times,—in all abont two 
hundred and fifty words. 

(5) The memorizing of one or two verses 
of a familiar chapter each week. 

3. r The Lesson-Paper. Each Lesson-paper 
consists of four printed pages of Notes, Sug¬ 
gestions and Questions, including (1) Induc¬ 
tive Notes, based on the passage translated; 
(2) Grammatical Notes upon the passage 
translated, with reference to the Principal's 
44 Elements of Hebrew;” (3) Principles of 
Syntax; (4) Lexicographical Notes; (5) 
Grammar-lesson; (6) Word-lesson, in the 
Principal’s 44 Hebrew Vocabularies;” (7) 
Verses to be memorized, e. g., in Exodus i., 
or xx.; (8) Recitation-lesson. 

4. The Books. (1) Hebrew Bible ($2.25). 
or Baer & Delitzsch’s Genesis (50 cents); (2) 
44 Elements of Hebrew,'’ ($2.00); (3) “Hebrew 
Lexicon,'’ Gesenius’s *($5.75) or Mitchell’s 
Davies'($3.25); (4) 44 Hebrew’Vocabularies,” 
($1.25). 


* 
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3. The ProgrenMive Course. 

1. For whom intended . Besides furnish¬ 
ing an opportunity for those who have fin¬ 
ished the work of the preceding Courses to 
continue their study, the Progressive Coarse 
is intended to meet the wants of a large 
number of ministers who have a fair knowl¬ 
edge of the language, but desire the help 
and stimulus of an organized course of study, 
in prosecuting their work still further. 

2. The Work. The work of this Course 
is as follow s. 

(1) The critical translation and study of 
Exodus j.-xxiv. 

(2) The examination of questions of Geog¬ 
raphy, Archaeology, Exegesis, etc., 
which arise in the study of these chap¬ 
ters. 

(3) The study of the grammar in its de¬ 
tails, Gesenius and Green being used 
as text-books. 

(4) The memorizing of the verbs w'hich 
occur 2o-50 times, and of the nouns 
which occur 50-100 times—in all about 
three hundred words. 

3. The Lesson-Paper. Each Lesson-paper 
consists of four printed pages of Notes, Sug¬ 
gestions and Questions, including (1) Induc¬ 
tive Notes, based upon the passage trans¬ 
lated ; (2) Grammatical Notes on the passage 
translated, with reference to the Principal's 
“ Elements of Hebrew,’” to Gesenius' (Mit¬ 
chell's Davies’), and Green's Hebrew gram¬ 
mars; (3) Principles of Syntax; (4) Lexico¬ 
graphical Notes; (5) General Questions ou 
Geographical, Archaeological and Exegetical 
points which come up in the Lesson; (6) 
Verses to be memorized; (7) Grammar- 
lesson ; (8) Recitation-lesson. 

4. The Books. (1) Hebrew 7 Bible ($2.25); 
(2) “Elements of -Hebrew 7 ," ($2.00); (3) 
Gesenius's ( Mitchell's Davies') Grammar 
($2.25), or Green's Grammar ($2.60); (4) 
Hebrew Lexicon (see above): (5) “ Hebrew 7 
Vocabularies,'’ ($1.25). 


4. The Advanced Course. 

The following announcements are to be 
noted:— 

1. Time. This Course will begin Febru¬ 
ary 1st, 1885. The delay in organizing this 
Course lias been due to the great amount of 
work connected with the preparation of 
text-books for the other Courses. 

2. Ttie Subject-Matter of the Lessons will 
be the Poetical Chapters of the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Judges, including Genesis 
xlix.. Exodus xv., Deuteronomy xxxn., 
and xxxiii., Judges v. 

3. 'A volume, now in preparation by the 
Principal, containing grammatical and ex¬ 
egetical notes on these passages, w ill form 
the basis of the w ork. These u notes ” cover 
the important points of etymology, syntax, 
geography, archaeology, history and criticism. 

4. In addition to the study of the pas¬ 
sages together with the “ notes ” upon that 
portion, regular and systematic attention 
will be paid to the subject of the Hebrew 7 
Tense, Driver’s u Use of Tenses in Hebrew” 
being used as a text-book. 

5. The subject of the Accents will form 
an important feature of the work, for it is 
certain that a knowledge of this subject is 
essential to any thorough work in exegesis. 

6. Careful attention will also be given to 
the study of the characteristics of Hebrew 
Poetry. 

7. The Lesson-paper sent each week to 
the student will (1) assign definitely the ex¬ 
act amount and order of the work to be 
done, and (2) furnish a Recitation-lesson 
which will be written out and returned to 
the Principal for examination, correction 
and suggestion. 

8. Besides, (1) a Hebrew Bible, (2) He 
brew 7 Lexicon, (3) Gesenius's Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar ($2.25), members of the Course will 
need (4) the Principal's Notes on the pas¬ 
sages studied, ($2.00), (5) Driver's “ Use of 


Address, 


the Tenses in Hebrew,” ($1.75). 
invited from those wiio may be interested in the Course 

WILLIAM R. HARPER . 


Morgan Park, III. 
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C. OPINIONS. 


West Hallock, III., Oct. 8.1884. 

It is surprising what rapid and thorough progress 
is possible to the student, in the study of Hebrew, 
by your methods in the Correspondence School. 

Rev. J. M. Cottkkll. 

Bristol, N. H., Oct. 7, 1884. 

With pleasure I testify to my appreciation of your 
methods of instruction In the Hebrew Correspond¬ 
ence School. Commencing as I did without any 
knowledge of the language I feel much gratified at 
the progress made in the time devoted to it, and 
heartily commend the School. 

Yours truly, 

Rev. John A. Bowler. 

Mount Holly, N. J., Sept. 27, 1884. 

I consider Dr. W. R. Harper’s work and method 
in the Hebrew Correspondence School a most valu¬ 
able help to the thorough understanding of the Old 
Testament. I am using the Progressive Course, 
and new light breaks from the Word daily. I would 
suggest to pastors who have neglected their Hebrew 
to take it up again on this plan, and they will be re¬ 
freshed, pleased, and profited. Rev. H. F. 8mith. 

Salisbury, Md., Oct. 2, 1884. 

W hoever cannot learn Hebrew in Prof. Harper’s 
Correspondence School, is a hopeless case—so far as 
learning Hebrew is concerned. My opinion is, that 
the work done in this School is far more accurate 
and thorough than that usually done by face-to-face 
methods in Theological Schools. And why? Simply 
because every syllable must here Ite written , and writ¬ 
ing ensures accuracy . Rev. J. T. Whitley, 

Pastor Trinity M. E. Church, South. 

Glbnbrook, Conn., Oct. 1,1884. 

I have formed the highest opinion of your meth¬ 
ods, and especially as to their practicalness in the 
case of pastors and others who can ‘ by hook or by 
crook ’ devote a few hours every week systematic¬ 
ally to the work. My own interest in Hebrew has 
been greatly increased since my connection with 
the Correspondence 8chool. 

Rev. Edward T. Brumfield. 

Trenton, N. J., Sept. 6, 1884. 

My work in the Hebrew School has been “ like the 
acquisition of a sixth sense.” The work of two 
years has done two things for me. It has made 
thoroughly available the wealth of critical material, 
a knowledge of which is demanded of the ministry 
of our day, and it has systematized and doubled In 
efficiency my habits of study. 

Rev. W. W. Love,ioy. 


Brattleboko, Vt., Oct. 2,1884. 

Studying by Correspondence has seemed to me a 
“lame and impotent” process until desparate need 
drove me to the Hebrew School. Experience has 
met my desire and dispelled all doubts as to the 
feasibility of the method. Under Professor Harper’s 
management, to “each his meat is apportioned In 
due season ’’—Just what the student needs next to 
do and know is clearly shown, and the mind kept 
unembarassed by anything irrelevant. This is all 
that the adult student, who can drill himself, needs 
to make progress easy and rapid. I can assure all 
who wish to gain a knowledge of the Hebrew, suf- 
fleent for the intelligent reading fof the abundant 
Old Testament literature of the time, and for the 
better understanding of God’s Word, that here is an 
aid by means of which they can do more in one year 
than in five of independent effort. 

Rev. S. H. Lee. 

Hampden Sidney, Ya. 

Dr. Harper's Correspondence School is both a 
cause and an effect of the present great revival of 
interest in the study of Hebrew, and all who wish 
to maintain and widen that Interest must hail this 
enterprise as a powerful ally. I have studied close¬ 
ly a portion of the Lessons and have examined with 
some care the whole Course, with the most distinct 
and beneficial results. In my judgment they afford 
better facilities for the acquisition and review of 
Hebrew than any system short of the instructions 
of a living teacher. And for thoroughness, accura¬ 
cy and scope few teachers equal and none surpass 
him. Prof. W. W. Moore. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., Oct. 7, 1884. 

Two years’ experience in the Hebrew Correspond¬ 
ence School, conducted by Dr. Harper, enables me 
to speak intelligibly with reference to this most ex- 
excellent system of instruction. In addition to my 
regular duties, which were all the while pressing, I 
have prepared the Elementary and Intermediate 
Courses, forty Recitation-papers in each, and twen¬ 
ty-seven of the Progressive Course. 

Among the methods of instruction with which 1 
am acquainted, I feel this to be the most satisfac¬ 
tory. It is complete, thorough and exhaustive. It 
is fraught with intense interest and real profit to 
everyone who enters into it with spirit and desire for 
success. I can now read any of the historical parts 
of the Hebrew Bible with ease and pleasure. 1 seek 
my Bible, Lexicon and Grammar not with repulsion 
but with delight, and while using them, feel that I 
am at home, in converse with a friend, and not en¬ 
deavoring to talk with a stranger in an unknown 
tongue. Rev. J. J. Anderson. 


“Surely the minister of the Gosi>el, charged with God’s message to man, should know that message 
at first hand, and for himself, and not be compelled to rely wholly upou translation and commentators 
and other men for its moaning.” 
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[Note.—“ Hebkaica” was commenced as ti Monthly, and three numbers were issued, for 
March, April and May. It was then determined to publish it as a Quarterly, and count the 
three monthly mimlters as No. 1.] 
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By CHARLES R. BROWN, 

Professor In Newton Theological Institution. 
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Part l. Text, Notes and Vocabulary. Pp. 10-30; 1-112. Bound. Price si.7o. 



COITTEITTS. 

I. Genesis I.— X., The Hebrew Text and Targum ok Onkelos on 

Parallel Pages. 

II. Note of Ukferknckk to the Biblical Aramaic. 

HI. Takgum Pseudo-Jonathan, Genesis chap. VIII. 

IV. Takgum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, Joshua chap. XX.. Isaiah chap. VI 
V. Taro cm on the Psalms, Psalm XXIV., Psalm CL. 

HR + 

VI. Tahgum of the Megilloth, Until chap. II. 

VII. Notes on the Text: Onkelos, Genesis I.—X. Biblical Aramaic 

Other Targuras. • .. *, 4AA \ 

VIII. Vocabulary. 



It is generally conceded that no good class book for the study of the Aramaic 
has hitherto existed. The present volume, to be followed within a year by Part 
II., containing a complete statement of the grammatical principles of the lan¬ 
guage. will meet the wants of practical teachers. 

The method is at once comparative and inductive. A knowledge of Hebrew is 
presupposed, and the Elements of Aramaic are taught by comparing with the He¬ 
brew text of Genesis I.-X., the Targum of Onkelos of the same chapters. In this 
manner the words corresponding to those in the Hebrew text, and likewise the 
grammatical forms, are most clearly, and most impressively, brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the beginner. 

The method adopted has already been commended by eminent scholars and 
teachers. It is believed that a careful examination of the book will lead at once 
to its introduction in the class-room. 

4 t ^ t £ |n J % 

A copy will be mailed, post paid, for examination, to any Professor of He¬ 
brew for $1.1*5. 


Address the Publishers. 



The American Publication Society of Hebrew, 


MORGAN PARK. ILL . 
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THE MASSORETIO VOWEL-SYSTEM. 


By Crawford IL Toy, 

Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


There is little or no doubt as to the actual use of the Massoretic vowel-signs; 
this is fixed by the readings of our Hebrew Bibles. The only question is as to its 
proper statement and explanation, about which there are considerable differences 
of opinion; and, as a contribution to the subject, and in the hope of eliciting 
further discussion, I give the substance of what I have been in the habit of 
teaching on this point. I shall refer to the historical genesis of the sounds only 
where it seems to throw light on the Massoretic system. As to the explanations 
of the old Jewish grammarians, they are to be taken as testimony, but not as 
final authority. 

THE SOUNDS. 

I transliterate as follows: Kame?, a; Pattalj, a; Segol, e; Sere, e; the two 

• ■ _ # # V 

sounds of Hlrek, i and i; Karnes Hatuf, o; Holem, o; the two sounds of Surek- 
Kibbu?, u and ii; S*wa simple, e suspended, composite, g, 6. m 

The vowel-sounds are usually described as “long” or “short;” but these 
terms seem to me to be objectionable. They are likely to be misleading: they 
may convey the impression that one sound differs from another only in the length 
of time given to its utterance—and there is no reason to suppose that this is true 
in Hebrew. But if they be understood to indicate merely a natural difference of 
length in sounds of different articulate quality, it is still an objection to them that 
they define the vowels by a secondary and uncertain characteristic—secondary, 
because it is merely a consequence of the essential articulate quality—uncertain, 
because it belongs largely to elocution, and is apt to be fixed by the speaker’s feel¬ 
ing at the moment, which may lead him to make an i longer than an a. For these 
reasons I shall avoid these terms, and use those mentioned below. 

As there is no recognizable phonetic difference between mutable and immuta¬ 
ble Kanies, Holem, and the rest, I shall not distinguish them in transliteration, 
but write kam as dabar, and kotel asyiktol. This is an etymological and not 

t • * • * 

a phonetic difference, and need be mentioned only in explanation of vowel-move¬ 
ments; though certainly it may be useful to mark it for beginners. 
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The vowel-sounds may be described as follows: 

Kame§, a, in its original form, is the sound produced when the vocal cavity is. 
opened very wide, the tongue depressed and drawn back as far as possible, 
and the column of air issues unchecked and unmodified by the articulating 
organs—the a in father. At some time, however, which it would be hard to 
fix with certainty, the sound seems to have been modified into that of English 
a w; we may probably infer this from the fact that, in both the Massoretic and 
the Babylonian systems, the o is regarded as a modification of Kame$. But, 
as its phonetic relations, long before established, were unaffected by this* 
change of pronunciation, we may continue to mark it a. 

Pattah, a, differs from Karnes in that, in making it, the vocal cavity is not so wide 
open, the tongue is slightly raised, and the ictus is further forward; it is not 
English a in pat, but more nearly German a in mann. 

Segol, e, begins the series of linguo-palatal sounds; to form it the lips are kept 
moderately open and parallel, the tip of the tongue is about as high as the top^ 
of the bottom row of teeth, and the ictus of the column of air is made well 
back against the hard palate—about as e in met. 

Sere, e, in the same series, keeps the lips a little farther apart, and the middle of 
the tongue raised toward the roof of the mouth, with the ictus farther for¬ 
ward, as a in mate, perhaps a diphthongal sound. 

Hirek, i, I, seems to represent two sounds, both made with lips farther apart and 
teeth nearer than in Segol and Sere, the tongue also being nearer the roof of 
the mouth, and the ictus further forward: the second of these, the outermost 
of the linguo-palatals, found usually in open syllables, is i in pique; the first, 
occurring usually in closed syllables, is midway between this and i in pit. 
About this latter i I am not sure; its syllabic relations give ground for sup¬ 
posing that it differs from e only, or principally, in having the ictus further 
forward, the elevation of the tongue being less than in e. 

Kame§ Hatuf, o, begins the series of labials, in which the lips are arched or 
rounded, and the tongue depressed; its ictus is farther back than that of e. 
It is not the o in blot, that is, nearly a, but midway between this and a w. 
The next sound in the series, proceeding forward, is this aw, made with lips 
rounded, yej well apart, and tongue drawn far back—apparently the later 
sound of Kame§, more closed than a, from which it does not stand very far. 

Holera, o, the next member of the labial series, diminishes the rounded aperture 
of the lips, and draws the tongue farther back; it is o in note. 

Surek-Kibbu?, u, u, represents two sounds, one lying just behind, the other just 
in front of o; the former has the lips more open, and the tongue further for¬ 
ward, the latter the lips more closed, and the tongue more arched, than o; the 
first is nearly u in full, the second, u in rule. But about the second there is 
the same sort of doubt as in the case of o and i, though the doubt will not 
affect the syllabic movements. 

S f wa simple, *, is a very slight i, e or u; the composites are slight forms of a, e, o. 

The vowels may be arranged in several different ways: 

1. According to the place of the ictus on the line from thro&t to lips: 

a a o e eiluou 

This list indicates the relation of the vowels to the consonants Alef, He, Yod r 

Waw. 
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2. According to the position of the organs of speech: 


a, a.vocal cavity open; 

e, e, i, I.tongue raised, lips parallel; 

o, u, o, u.tongue depressed, lips rounded. 


9 9 9 

This table shows,'further, the interchanges of the vowels, both xhe pre-his- 
toric (a, o; u, 5) and the historic, living movements (a, e, i; o, o, etc.) 

3. According to the ease with which the sound may be sustained: 

a e I o u...heavy 

aei.medial 

o u...light 

§*wa, as the lightest sound, belongs in a category by itself. 

The facility of prolongation seems to be in proportion to the friction of air 
against the walls of the cavity, which again depends on the extent of closure of 
the cavity, except in case of the a-sounds, so that the names “ closed ” and 
“ open ” might be used. I prefer those given above, because they suggest the dif¬ 
ference in friction and volume that may be felt by trying the vowels. It is pos¬ 
sible that there is some other difference here besides friction, but I have not been 
able to discover any other. This table gives the ground for the preference for 
certain vowels in open syllables, and for others in closed syllables; its correctness 
must be tested by the facts of the Massoretic pointing. 

EMPLOYMENT OF VOWELS IN SYLLABLES. 

When we come to examine the functions of the vowels in syllables, their 
statics and dynamics, we must bear in mind that these are not governed by abso¬ 
lutely inflexible rules. The sounds themselves were probably not absolutely fixed; 
for each one of our actual sounds represents a certain' area in the vocal cavity 
within whose limits it is susceptible of changes. The laws of euphony and con¬ 
venience also, which so largely determine the use of the vowels, are by no means 
unbending, but may vary with circumstances, or may yield to other considerations. 

Whether or not §*wa shall be regarded as forming a separate syllable is a good 
deal a matter of expression or convenience. The Jewish grammarians did not so 
regard it, but attached it to the succeeding syllable, and their example has been 
generally followed in modem works. The other view seems to me the better one. 
That the §*wa was a real vowel-sound there can be no doubt, and it is almost as 
certain that the language treated it as forming a syllable. The indisposition of 
the Semitic languages to begin a syllable with two consonants is well known: 
Syriac writes ’e s t a d o n for madia, and Arabic ’i s m i t for Smith. The Massoretic 
pointing itself recognizes the vocalic character of § e wa in never dageshing a mute 
after it, and its syllabic character in those cases, as the interrogative he, the 
article, and the conjunction wa, where it writes a metheg in the syllable before the 
pretonic §*wa. Etymologically § e wa always represents the lowest point of a full 
vowel, and the recognition of its syllabic character helps to make plain inflectional 
vowel-changes, and also, as it appears to me, helps to simplify the presentation of 
the whole vowel-system. Undoubtedly this mode of looking at it is more in keep¬ 
ing with our phonetic ideas, and for that reason alone would be preferable, pro¬ 
vided it does not go counter to some phonetic principle of the language—and this, 
I think, is not the case. 1 

i Pattah furtive also is a true vowel; but, as it does not in any way affect tone or vocal¬ 
ization or other pointing, it may be dismissed with a remark to that effect. 
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I shall, therefore, consider only two sorts of syllable: open, consisting of con- 
sonant+vowel; and closed, consisting of consonant+vowel+one or two conso¬ 
nants. I do not see that there is any need of making a third class of “ half-open ” 
or “ intermediate ” syllables, a syllable that is neither open nor closed, but ends in 
a consonant to winch is attached a vowel that belongs neither to the preceding 
nor to the succeeding syllable, but remains unpleasantly suspended between them. 
It seems decidedly simpler to treat the consonant with § e wa as a simple syllable. 
Whether this is so will best be tested by applying the theory to the explanation 
of the facts. 

The primary physiological division of syllables is into open and closed, under 
each of which heads we have the secondary, in Hebrew partly artificial, division 
into toned and untoned. 

A. O'PEN SYLLABLES. 

In general, it may be said that open syllables prefer the heavier or more easily 
extensible vowels, for an obvious physiological reason. But heavy and light, 
closed and open, are only relative terms as applied to vowels, and the difference in 
ease of pronunciation is not so great but that it may be made subordinate to other 
considerations. We may examine the various sorts of open syllable separately. 

1 . With the tone . 

The general rule here needs no illustrations. The favorite vowels are a, e, i, 
o, u. The toned open syllable is perhaps oftenest final, but is found abundantly 
in penult in suffixes to nouns and verbs, in verb-forms, and in pause. 

Other vowels, however, especially e and a, occur in these syllables. Thus, in 
the demonstratives ze ‘‘this,” elle “these,” out of za, and el la, or zaya and 

el lay a; in ge “valley” (also written ge); in nouns of the form gole, from 

♦ 

verbs third radical Yod or Waw. These last come from i-forms, as goli, out of 
g o 1 i y a, and the presence of the e is to be referred to a feeling of euphony in the 
language. The construct shows the fuller vowel, as gole. 

Further, in the a-class of Segolates, as m6-lek, out of the monosyllabic 
m al k, where the old accentuation of the word was retained when the a became e. 
It was only in the special stress of pause that it was felt to be necessary to 
strengthen the a into a. If the second radical is a guttural, the first vowel is a. 

So in the feminine with segolate or toneless e t ending, as k o 161 e t, out of 
koteletfor kotelat. The Hebrew impatience of the ending at in the abso¬ 
lute form of the noun has led to two modes of treating the participle: the at has 
gone into toned a, before which the e of the stem has sunk into §*wa, ko t. e l a ; or 
the tone has receded from at, which then becomes et, and the toned e has been 
assimilated to the following e. The large number of Segolate forms shows a 
fondness for e in a toned open syllable. 

A stem-e is retained before the atonic petrified Accus. termination a, as 
karme.la, where the e is felt to be an essential part of the stem. So in the 
pause-form of the noun with suffix ka, as d*bar6.ka, the retraction of the tone 
to the penult necessitates a full vowel, and the old case-ending a is retained in 
the form of e. The e in su.se.ka, su.se.ha, the plural noun with suffixes ka 
and ha, probably represents the old diphthong ei, out of ai = ay, from the full 
plural susay, out of su say a. # 

An example of toned a in an open syllable is found in the 3 sing. masc. Perf. 

with 1 pers. sing, suffix, as k 0 1 a 1 a. n I: in obedience to a law of euphony the tone 

# 
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is retracted, and the primitive third vowel of the verb-stem is retained, but, per¬ 
haps by reason of the phonetic weight of the ending n i, is not advanced to a. 

Also, in the plural noun with 2 sing. fern, suffix, as s u sa. y i k, which seems 
to be a phonetic degradation of original s u s a.y a.k, s u s a being the accus. stem, 
ya the plural sign and k the pronoun; the tone is drawn back, in accordance with 
a general euphonic principle in Hebrew. The same explanation would apply to 
the dual ending aylm: k'nafaylm is for kanafa.ya.m, where m is the 
mimation. 

2. In pretone. 

The two considerations, besides the preference for a-sounds, that determine 
the pretonic vowel, are the syntactical position of the word as not needing or 
needing definition (absolute and construct); and the phonetic weight given to a 
final added syllable. In a word regarded as needing definition by a succeeding 
word or suffix the tendency is to depress the pretonic to its slightest form— in the 
contrary case it will retain its vowel. If the final added syllable be heavy, so as to 
take the tone, the pretone will be light, otherwise not. The pretonic vowel is 
always either very heavy, a, e, i, o, u, or the lightest, S*wa, never a, e, o, u. 

In the following cases, then, a full vowel is found: 

In the absolute noun, as dabar, zaken, katol; 

The Kal Perf. 3 sing, masc., Nifal Impf. 3 sing, masc., and certain Hifil 
forms; 

A sing, noun whose final syllable has a, or e with mutable pretone, when it 
takes a suffix which forms one syllable with the old third vowel of the noun-stem, 
or which is not heavy enough to attract the tone to itself, that is, any suffix except 
ka, kem, ken, as d # bari for d*baraya, z*keno for z*kena.hu, d*barenu; 

Kal Perf. 3 sing. masc. with any suffix except ka, kem, ken, as k*talani, 
k'talam ; 

ft _ _ 

Kal Perf. 3 sing. fem. with any suffix except kem, ken, as: k e talatnu, 
k'talat'ka. In the last example the ordinary rule, that the tone cannot go 
farther back than the penult, is abandoned, for the sake of maintaining the very 
slight vowel-sound before the ka. The importance of the fem. ending at here 
prevents the tone from going over to the ultima, and preserves a trace of the old 
Semitic antepenultimate tone; 

An inseparable preposition, as ba.hem, la.hen, la.mayim, out of ba 
and *1 a, whence come b • and 1 •. 

On the other hand, the result of rapid pronunciation is to put S*wa in pretone 
in the following cases, in all of which the § e wa represents an original full vowel 
which it is desired to preserve: 

The construct sing, and plur. of Nouns, including the abstract noun of action 
(Infin.) and the noun of command (Imperative), as d e bar, di.b'.re, k e tol; 

The sing, noun with the suffixes ka, kem, ken, the Inf. with ail suffixes, 
the Imperat. with all endings and suffixes, as d'.bar'.kk, for dabara.ka; 
kot*lI, ki.t'.lu. The Inf. shows recollection of its ancient form kutul, 

I * • # ft # 

which likewise belonged to the Imperative, these both being merely rapidly pro¬ 
nounced nouns. The suffix k a carries so great weight that it retains before it the 
old accus. ending, only degraded to S*wa ; 

The Perf. 3 sing. masc. with the suffixes ka, kem, ken, as k e tal*ka, 

ft 

ki t.te.l'.kdm, k*ta.l*.kem, precisely as the noun ; 
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The Perf. 3 sing, fem., with suffixes k e m, ken, as k*ta.la.t*.kem. The 
identity of action of noun and verb in this case is noteworthy—the form d * b a r * k a 
might be either of the two. The reason is that the suffix k a, attracting the tone, 
produces the same changes in the primitive noun* verb stem d a b a r a; 

Verb-forms, except Hifil, whose final syllable contains any vowel but a, when 
suffixes are added at the end, as yik.tMa.nl; 

Ve£bs Pe guttural with open-syllable preformative, as y e. b e. z a k ; 

All verb-forms, except Hifil, in which the afformative consists of a vowel, as 
ka.t'.la, nik.tMu, tVkut.tMl. The verb here differs from the noun; the 
former is d a. b •. r a, the latter d *. b a. r I. But the verb-form with accus. suffixes 
agrees with that of the noun; both are, for example, d e .ba.ro. The real differ¬ 
ence, therefore, is between the verb with subject-suffix and the verb with object- 
suffix ; the former degrades its pretonic syllable, the latter maintains it. The 
explanation of this fact is connected, perhaps, with the more complete sense- 
transformation that the original noun-verb stem underwent with the assumption 
of subject-suffixes, a construction that was probably later than the form with 
object-suffixes. But this belongs to general Semitic grammar. 

3. In antepretone , or farther hack. 

Wherever the pretone has a full vowel, the antepretonic vowel, if mutable, 
becomes S e wa, as d*barim ; the cases are so numerous, and the reason so obvi¬ 
ous, that no further remark is necessary. 

When the pretone has S'wa, there are two classes of cases, in the first of 
which a # light vowel, and in the second a heavy vowel, is found in antepretone. 

First, a light vowel in antepretone. 

a. From additions at the beginning of the word. 

Monosyllabic words with slender vowels are often prefixed to words having 
§*wa in pretone. If, now, this §'wa is held to be essential to the word, it must be 
retained, and the light vowel will then stand in the antepretonic syllable. For 
example, an inseparable preposition with a construct form, as bi, out of ba 
(before a syllable with full vowel, b e ), with d e b a r or k * t o 1, makes bi.d*bar 
or b i. k e t o 1; w a with y * h I, the usual dagesh forte being omitted, makes 
wa.y*hl. Here bik* is not a half-open syllable, but is composed of two syl¬ 
lables, the second of which is very light; or, if one prefers to consider k * t o 1 as 
a single syllable, it must be defined as compound, consisting of a full syllable pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant with a slight vowel-accompaniment. The case is different 
with 1 i (out of 1 a) and the const. Inf.: the fusion of the two words, so far as the 
sense is concerned, is so complete (as in the similar English form “ to kill ”) that 
the Infin. gives up its first syllable, and the combination is pronounced 1 i k. to 1. 

b. From additions at the end of the word. 

When inflectional endings or suffixes are attached to the Inf. Const, and 
Imperative Kal, as k o t*lI, k i t e l u, kib*dl; ko t*li is out of original k u tu l.i or 
koto 1.1, kib'dl from ka.badl, and kit'lu follows the analogy of kib'du. The 
original second vowel maintains itseif in the form of § e wa, and the first vowel 
keeps its original form. The peculiarity here is the retention of the second vowel, 
a contrivance of the language, apparently, to difference the abstract noun of 
action from the ordinary concrete noun. In one case, beged, which makes 
bi.g*dl, the same procedure has been adopted in a concrete noun; and this last 
example may lead us to suspect that this pronunciation was more frequent in 
early times than appears in the Massoretic pointing. 
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When the suffix kem is added to nouns, as d«.ba.r*.kem, di.b*.re.kem, 
where the antepretonic ba and the preantepretonic d i have slender vowels. Before 
kem the primitive sing, d ab a r a becomes d'b ar% just as before k a; but while, in 
the latter case, the comparative lightness of the final syllable leads to the light¬ 
ening of a into a, d*. ba. r*. k a, here the greater weight of kem retains the a, so as 
to avoid the accumulation of heavy syllables. The earlier plu. construct dab are, 
out of dabara.ya, sinks its ba, which becomes antepretonic on the addition of 
the toned kem, into b% and must then retain a full vowel in the preceding syllable, 
only diminishing the da to di. 

This procedure of the noun with kem is in striking contrast with that of the 
verb in the addition of tern: the verb drops the third vowel of the old stem, and 
then dabar.tem becomes d*bar.tem. Why the noun keeps the third vowel, 
and the verb drops it, is not clear. 

In the const, plu. of nouns also the light antepretonic vowel is found, as 
di.b'.re, ma. 1*.ke. The sense of the second vowel in the primitive dabara is 
so strong, as to cause its retention in the diminished form of §*wa, and the ante- 
pretone then naturally haa its own full vowel, which is sometimes a, sometimes i, 
sometimes o, as in the segolate forms mal'ke, sif're, kod'Se; the full plural 
form m a 1 a k I in (ordinarily now existing in the form m'l a k I m) becomes m a 1 a k e, 
■and then m a l*k e. 

With this we may connect the pronunciation of certain feminines in u t, as 
mal'kut, yal'dut. The explanation of these forms may be the same as that of 
b i g*d i, above mentioned; we may have here another survival of an ancient pro- 
nunciation, which retained the second vowel in the sing. stem. Or, with Bickell 
{Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, Eng. translation by S. I. Curtiss, p. 61), we may 
suppose that the ground-form of such feminines is the plu. malaku, to which t 
is added, and the pretonic vowel diminished. But not all feminines in u t retain 
the second vowel; we find, for example, mar.dut and 'a8.tut. It may, there¬ 
fore, be better to refer the cases in question to the more general fact above stated. 

Finally, we have to mention the case of a heavy vowel in open antepretone. 
This occurs in both noun and verb: in the former, when suffix k a is added to a 
sing., not segolate, having an a-vowel in the last syllable, or an e-vowel preceded 
by a mutable, as d*b a r'k a, z*k e n*k a; in the latter, in those Kal Perfect forms in 
which the subject-suffix consists of, or is preceded by, a vowei, as kat'l a, kat*lu, 
kat'lun. The noun-form has already been referred to; the third vowel being 
retained before ka, in the shape of §*wa, the second vowel remains full, and, 
because of the lightness of the two following syllables with §*wa and a, its vowel 
is increased to a. The verb acts in the same way; out of dabarat, dabaru 
come dab'ra, dab'ru, in contrast with the noun-form d*baro. 

B. CLOSED SYLLABLES. 

1. In tone. 

The absolute noun, with one or two exceptions, takes a heavy vowel in a 

toned closed syllable, as dabar, mispat, zaken, niktal, moktal, m'kattel. 
This full pronunciation is, perhaps, due to the sense of completeness in the 
meaning of the noun. The exceptions are: a few monosyllabic words, like bat 
and 'am, contracted from fuller forms; and particles, such as 'al, 'ad, Pbad, 
similarly contracted. 

Inlam.ma the heavy a is retained, in spite of the euphonic doubling of the m. 
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The noun in construct state lightens an a-vowel, if possible, as d e bar, miS- 
pat, z'kan, yam—a consequence of the rapid pronunciation resulting from the 
dependence of such a noun on a following word. In this category we may prob¬ 
ably include the relative pronoun &§er, as the construct form of a noun asar, 
“place.” Perhaps, also, the prepositions come under the same head of construct 
nouns. 

The verb also frequently shows a in closed syllables with the tone, as in Perf. 
of Kal, Nifal, Pual, Hofal, Ilithpaal, and Imperf. of Pual, Hofal and Hithpaal. 
Whether this is due to a feeling that the verb stands in a sort of construct relation 
with the following w r ord, I shall not undertake to decide. In Piel and Hifil, on 
the other hand, the heavier vow r els are found, though even here the a is retained 
in Perf. before a subject-ending beginning with a consonant, and in several Piel 
Perfects, 3 sing. mas. The Piel form with e, as dibber, instead of dibber, is 
found in several verbs, and shows that e was not far from a or e. 

Further,e is found in the pronouns ’at.tern, kem, ken, hem,hen, having 
come from original u; and in such forms as ’e. n 4 n. n i, “Iam not,” where ’enen 
is for enan, accusative with added demonstrative n, for primitive na. 

It is to the dependent sense of the preposition and conjunction that we owe 
the i of the almost proclitic min and ’i m. 

2. Without the tone. 

The vowel here is, without exception, light. The plural of bay i t, “ house,” 
is to be pointed either bottim or ba. 11m, better the latter, = b e y a. 11m. 

This is what has seemed to me the best statement of the Hebrew vowel-system. 
The general method and results remain the same, if we prefer to treat the &*wa as 
not forming an independent syllable; and any one who takes this view may make 
for himself the necessary changes in the wording. 

[The writer's own method of transliteration has, for obvious reasons, been employed in this 
article.—E d.] 
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THE DAGHESH IN INITIAL LETTERS . 1 


[Translated from Dissertation in the Baer and Delitzsch edition of Proverbs, by Rev 


2 the earlier grammarians 

h I’ODT n"£D*tO 


Fletcher, Ottawa, 111.] 

Respecting the pronunciation of the "*1J 

submit this rule: P’dso p’flo jo “o ,»m rrr 

p’mo wi p’m ; 2 that is, if any one of the letters immediately 

follows a word w r hich ends in one of the quiescents V'JTi it is to be pronounced 
without aspiration (raph4); but it is not so pronounced: 

1. If the letter V'n* with which the preceding word terminates is not quies¬ 
cent, but retains its consonantal sound (p*£)0); 

2. If the two words under consideration are not closely joined but are, on 
the contrary, separated (p* DSOH 

3. If the first word is a MTlr&’ and the second a MTTel or, so to speak, two 
ictus or hpang come in contact (p*fTl)i 

4. If the first word, to be pronounced with the accent on the penultima, 

joins to itself, as if “ c longinquo ” [from afar] (p*mO the second word, 


and the latter is either a monosyllable or a MYTel. 


Of these four exceptions, the first two are made sufficiently clear in the gram¬ 
mars ; 3 but whatever is there found concerning the last two, p*fT7 and ♦rw 

p’mo, deals with these only partially and with insufficient accuracy, and hence 

is not without an admixture of errors. Wherefore it will not be superfluous to set 
forth in one conspectus the laws, newly examined and more accurately stated, by 
which the dagessation of the initial letters of words is regulated, especially since, 
in assigning the reasons for the accepted methods of writing in this edition of 
Proverbs, we will here and there appeal to these same laws by a mere token. 

* 1 . 

Whenever those two words, of which the latter begins with one of the mutes, 
that is, with one of the "*TQ which are pronounced either hard [unaspirated] 
or soft [aspirated], 4 are interpunctuated with a distinctive accent, the "TO 

[t I have taken the liberty of correcting errors in biblical references to be found in the orig¬ 
inal, without making special note where l have bo done. Of these there were about thirty. It is, 
of course, known that the references here given are to tne jest Massoretic text, which will be 
found to be. in not a few instances, quite different from that contained in the commoner edi¬ 
tions of the Hebrew Bible. Just here, it may be well to call the attention of readers who have 
the Baer-Delitzsch text of Isaiah, to two needed corrections in that most carefully edited work. 

xli., 18, for 13T? 0 'pH write 131? O'ffK liv., 17, for Jl’BfS-SDl write JfBr-rSjl] 

* So Moses Kimchi in *pno chap. 3, and David Kimchi in MichloU 89. Solomon Hanau, in 
ronn in¥ 25, and others adduce this rule as by the authority of the Massora; and this is in a 
measure correct, since Ben-Asher already makes mention of it in D'DJ,*DPI 'pllpl • 29. But in 
the Massora which we are accustomed to call by this name (i. e. the printed), the rule does not 
appear reduced to this form. The same is true with respect to the related rule: p'DDI ^3 

'K IK IX jO 13 BUI. 1 

» Delitzsch has discussed the second quite fully in a dissertation in the LutherUchc Zeitschrift, 
1878, pp. 585—690, under the title Die DagtHSirung der Tenues. 

i 

« Because of this peculiarity, the book Jezira calls these six letters, to which it adds 1 
(mfl "31JID). D'SlBD. See Delttzsch's Physiologic und Musik in ihrer Bedeutung fuer die Oram - 
matik, beeonders die hebraeische (1868), p. 11 ss. 
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always, without a single exception, receives the Daghesh, i. e., loses the aspiration, 
as (Gen. i., 26); fUlS HTl (t-, 28); jllTJ (n., 18); 

usitrn nnw'(«i-. is); vjs Van uv., 6>. 

: • v tv 

i 2. 

But when a word beginning with one of the naD "m coheres more closely 
with the preceding word and is annexed to it, either by M&qqeph or by a con¬ 
junctive accent, the mute does not receive Daghesh, unless the word preceding 
terminates in a consonant and thus in a closed syllable; e. g., yty (Gen. i., 11); 

VSN5 rrs’i (II-, 7 ); b*d pN (lx-, is); dj fnm ( in., 6); nn tpw ov., 12 ); 

“Oi netfb (xn., 4); vrai ntr (xvi., 8 ) ; r pio'ftp (Lev.V, mj? vt 

T < | JT 


nj’N’in (vii., so); *vn injti (1 Chron. xi., 17). 1 


On the contrary, when the word preceding ends in one of the quiescents and 
this letter quiesces, that is, when it ends in an open syllable, the mute which fol¬ 


lows is aspirated and does not have Daghesh: e. g., inn HITH (Gen. 1 ., 2); 

rr 

nna rm (i-, 26 ); ns in (i-, 29 ); oj rfrm (iv., 22 ); mjs *m (ix., 26 ); 

- * : j ~ jt " : r 

"Oi rrn (xv., i>.* 

• ■ 

If these two words under consideration are logically united by an accent, but 
it is indicated by the interjected line P*siq that, in the reading they are to be 
somewhat disjoined, this little separation also causes the mute with which 
the second word begins to have Daghesh ({ 1). The following are examples: 
rfa) 1 fyy (Gen. XVIII., 21); £TN3 I in# (Deut. ix., 21); I tfi£)N (Prov. 

VI., 2). 0H3 I '101/ (1 Chron. xxi., 3 T ); D’3*T11 JTTWT3 (Neh. XII!., 15). 

T < * J 

{3. 

There are, however, other conditions which may abrogate this general law, 
that is, by which it is effected that, even after an open syllable, a mute is not as¬ 
pirated but is hardened by Daghesh. The first of these conditions is the concur¬ 
rence of similar letters (HlOVl DVniN); the second, the concussion of tones 
<p*m); the third, the attraction of a following word by a preceding, the latter 

having a remote tone (p\T10 Under the second and third of these con¬ 

ditions, not only the “UQ but all letters, ym "dk excepted, receive 
Daghesh. 

{4. 

If a word begins with two 3’s or with two 3’s, or even with 3 and 3 or 3 
and Q 3 [or 3 and £)], 4 and the first of these letters has S - wa, the letter which 


i The Massorites called such a termination p'£5Q, that is, having the force of a consonant. 
By the very name of He Mappiq, we can see that it belongs here; hence, D'&n mX3 (Gen. vi., 

16); 0713 nil (Ezek. vii., 11); PDJ nSl (Dan. vii., 6). Only three times does it occur that, though 

T m J I « 

the first word ends in a consonant, the mute following retains the aspiration: InJVlp (Is. xxxiv., 
11); 713 iSl? (Ezek. xxiii., 40); 03 'HR (Ps. Ixviii., 18). See Massora to Ps. lxviii., 18, Diqduqe 

▼ t r 

Hateamim 8 00. 

* By reason of this, either 'p R*? (1 Kgs. ill., 22,23 ; 2 Kgs. xx., 10) or '3 R*? (Gen. xviii., 16; 

xix., 2 and often) is written, according as R*7 has a conjunctive or disjunctive accent. See De- 
litzscb in Luth. Zeitschr ., 1878, pp. 589 sq. 

3 Ben-Naphtali adds 3 and j (J3), Ben-Asher on the contrary opposing; the textus receptua 
follows the latter. See argument on Ps. xxiii., 3. Diqduqc Hateamim , p 30. 

4 [The author has omitted the combination 3 and Q ; probably through oversight, since he 
gives examples of it. See references to Lev. xxv., 53; 2 Sam. xviii., 25; Isa. lix., 21; Zepb. iii., 13; 
Ps. xxxiv., 2; Job xxiv., 5: 2 Chr. xxix., 36.1 
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has § - wa takes Daghesh, in order that the pronunciation may not be too 


concurrence of two aspirates 


pointing obtains 


though the first word has a conjunctive accent and terminates in an open 
Examples: l"lJ33 WffSiDPD (Gen. xxxix., 1 2); "|JY33 jirOEO (Deu 

J7V733 Ml (Josh- Vin., 24); nt033 Ml (Judg. i., 14)* DN133 Ml 


ureas 


f]33 HJDp (1 Kgs. XVIII., 44); e*03133 (Is. X., 9); ,“0380 

(Jer. in., 25); W33 HIM (1 Chron. vii.,' 23); ’3"(Gen. 


xxxii., il);i 10^03 iDK (xl., 7); _ 0*1X03 t> 


XXV 


ntros H3P3 


13103 ym 


1133 yn* 

I : r: 


V33 m^3 (2 Sam 


1*33 MOB* 


Dil’33 NXO’ 

* !*• 


03*703 (CXLI 

0KHS3 *3 (2 Chron. xxix 


nsroo nior ( ps - xxvi - 12 >; ’33 ln^nn (xxxrv., 2); 1*77 

t., 2 ); ‘nnos iotr (CXLIX., 3) D*?lf£)3 (Job XXIV., 5); 


r 


But if the first of these two letters beginning the [second] word has a full vowel, 

Daghesh is withheld: e. g., n’* 7 iri 33 ntrs (Lev. xxi., wy, mo mmbm 


JT 


(Judg. xx., 25); JYI03 0H3 (1 Kgs. XIII., 33); *733 nflM (Is. xm, 19); Kl’ 

T y T <T V> 

JTCfrSS (Job XX., 17): K’*733 131K (Ezra iv., 9); 1*7M33 V7W (iv., 23). 


T <*• 


?5. 


The rule ptfTl 2 pertains to words taken two at a time whose accents meet, 

in consequence of which they are joined by M&qqeph ; in particular as follows : 
a) If the first of two cohering words ends in n_and the second is either a 


• • 


monosyllable or has the accent on the first syllable, the mute with which the sec¬ 
ond begins has Daghesh. Examples: f|D3"r0E*01 (Gen. xliii., 15); “ntJMMl 

13 (Exod. iv., 17); 13“H3J (Num. xxn., 6); PT3"np3fi (Deut. xxn." 12); 

DS-.l'pSS (XXXII., 24); JT3MJ3’ (2 Sam. vii., 13); *lJ3“nD3* (Ezek. xviii., 

mm ♦ • mm m i M • * 


17 ); njn-*T).rr (Ps. xix., 3 ); y^gMDSo (Prov. xvn., 9> ; noj-.injm (Job. 

VIII., Ilf; lrPBMXS* (XXXV., 16)'; UVTOSJ (Gen. xi., 4); uVMjpyjl (t&.); 

i^-ilNl’ (XXII., 8);' DEM1BWN1 (XXXV., 3); Dl^MM* (xlviii., 19); Y?mm* 

Y • • y • • ^ cr • • • • 

(Exod. xxviii., 32); (Deut. xi„ 11); p-JlfHJO (Jer. xxxv., 6); 

Ymw* (Hos. x., i); T *f?-rriy* ( p s- xci., id? lyiMar* (t*ix., 9) ; -rom 

intji' (Prov. VI., 35); liD-n'pJO (XI., 13); "pM^O (xv., 1); ^rn^D 

XXIV., 6); VriTIBtfl (xxvi., 4).3 

* * 

i According to the opinion of some punctuators 3 in S\bVD2 (Exod. xx., 26) is not to have 

r ^ 

Daghesh, since Ga'ya [Methegh] gives it sufficient weight. 

* [For the letters affected by this rule, see 18, last sentence.] 

* In [some] grammars the vowel Pattah is brought under this rule, 71 : J”713» fiW”7ip, 
J?33”713t '13”713 being adduced as examples, but without cause; for after T13t Just as after 
"Til with Maqqeph, Daghesh always follows, even if the subsequent word is not ac- 
-cented on the first syllable; e. g. R113TVD (Gen. xxviii., 17); \reto-713 (xxxi., 36); 

VT “ * V J V* ▼ 

<xxxviii.,29); p^DVimp* 1313-713. 13R3-713, (xliv.,16); 'JKynp (Num. xxiii., 3); 13W1-71P 
(1 Sam. xx., 4); ‘Wil-713 (Cant, v., 9); mDTW (Num. xiii., 27); n3?3”71? (1 Chron/xxli., 1). 

1 /• - t s * v : • -1 • v 

Hence 713 and 711 are somewhat peculiar. And aside from 713 there is no word which, when 

•• 

followed by Maqqeph ends in 71__. 
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b) Moreover if the first of two words closely attached ends in _and the 

T 

second is either a monosyllable or a MU’el, the first letter of the latter receives 
Daghesh, but only under this condition, that the final syllable of the former be¬ 
gins with S'wa mobile . Examples: (Gen. it., 23); 

lO (XXVII., 26); Wt|*? (Num. xxiii., 13); T (xxvii., 4); narTTEnitfl 

(1 Sam. xxviii., 7); (2 Kgs. vn.,l);%-n^U (XXV., 30); Dt^PrOnjI 

(Jer. viii., 14); ib-nbp ; BW (xxxn., 9); rja-nwH 1 ? (Ezek. xx viii., 17) 

VrPTpjW (Cant- m!, 11); (OTIDj^K (Ruth n'; 7); fiSTD# (iv., D 

ia-nnaao (Ps. lxvi., 6); T|Vrnprit (lxxi., 23;) nb*nbna (Provi xiii., 12) 
otr-rrirrtti (xv., no yrnabtrN (xx.,22); nb _ rnnaj (Job xxxiv., 4). 

T T “J ^ XI T T *1 

But if the final syllable of the first word does not begin with § # w& mobile, 
the rule p’m is not applied, hence a mute at the beginning of the second word 

is aspirated, [and a letter other than mute is written without Daghesh]: e. g. 
PO-nNOD 1 ? (Lev..XVIII., 23); 'QT?p3’V7l (Deut. xi., 22); (xxxm., 

4);’Ub’iiai (2 Sam. xxi., 5); IDbXnbjJ (Isa. xxm., 1); ibVrnbt? (Ezek. 
xvii., 7); ’iJQTfDD (xviii., 16); *p-nbj (xxn., 10); HP’DTinjf (Mic. i.,ll); 
plV"iT)JJD (Ps. XLV., 6); (iixvm., 20); ♦'7-n^Otr frob xxxii., 10); 

ia-nwtn (Prov. xv., 17); na-mbtn (xvii., i); Ktrmnioji (xxvn., 25). 


• • 


2 6. 

If the first of two words closely attached is MTTel and has an open final syllable 
ending in Qamgs or Sgghol, and the second word is accented on the first syllable, 
the mute 1 with which the latter commences has Daghesh. This rule is called 
pr no that is “ venien8 e longinquo ” [coming from afar], because the accent 

of the first word is remote from that of the second and attracts it powerfully from 
a distance. Dagessation on account of p*mo takes place under these 


conditions: 


♦ 

a) If the accented syllable of the first word is the one on which, according to 
the law of its formation, the tone would fall: e. g., JIN? rVE^ (Gen. ill., 14); 

♦b n*un (xii., is); id| rnn (xiv., io) ; & nan (XXXVIII., 16); P 8 ^ 

(xxxviii., 29); iNa rriajh (xlh., io); vatp nnxa (xlvi., d; py /vtpjn 

\t | r: ^ ^ r t-!*• | t r ^ 

nrun (xxxn., 10); nos /vtrin (Deut. xvi. i) 

T JT T J" ^ 



(Exod. xxviii., 36); 


noa nnan (xvi., 2); naty nxm (xxm 

T : JT VT T 


na nvDn 


•r: 


rr 


oa rrryw (xxxi., ss); 13 rum (Jos. 1 ., sy »a nbnn 

T T <* * T ! JT 


b nun (i Sam. xxi 


♦ma nab 


nm njn’VK 


rr: 


T JV 


XXVII., 4); na mwn (Mic 


nb’b 


xvii., 3); 



nnbiy 


naa man (Ezek. xxxi., IS); mps 

vr r r t ;l- 


i 6 ); ♦ntyty 



(cxix., 14); 


ia np’rnrn (Prov. vn., 13); ip n’by (Job xxxvm., 5); njaty mab (Ruth 

1., 8); in naixa (Jer. xxxix., 12); nvno (Hab. m., 13); tr*n nbyab 

(Ezra ix., 6); (Gen. xxxm., 5); Ji£) (Deut. v., 3). 

_ _|t V f V J" 

1 [See 6 3 last sentence, for the letters affected by this rule.] 
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b) If the tone of the first word recedes to the penultima (THIN JDJ)i and 
this syllable is lengthened and its accent takes the place of the firm Mgthggh, 


1 


then a mute commencing the second word receives Daghesh. Examples: fjj HI 1 ?* 

I •• r :jt 

(Gen. xix., 38, whereas without the recession of the tone, rrf?); n«’n 

(XXI., 23); <13 nyarn (Deut. XXIX., 19); QT IN^O (isa- xxxivl, 6); 13 ,13tpJ 
(xl„ 7) ; i 1 ^ nfyn (xt., io) ; la now (LXIX., 19) ; ijti (Ezek. xxxvi., 
2); ru IN^O T (Joel IV., 13); 13 Ij^n (Ruth i., 14); D’P nTV (Lam. i., 16); 

iTTS# (Eccl. II., 9); 1 J 1 ? npn’i (Ps. lxxxiii., 13); n*3 riNVO (LXXXIV., 
4) •, pint ijrn (cxvm., 23 ); (Jer. xxxi., 26); i 1 ? npB^f(Prov. VII., 

13); D’P IjDjP (xxx., 16); Q-)j3 1J/Q} (XXXI., 16). 

If, on the contrary, the receding accent occupies a syllable which is incapable 
of receiving Mgthggh, the dagessation of the mute is not admitted: e. g. pnn 



(Gen. iv., 6 ) ; dip nspy ( xin -> 4 ); nos n&y) (Num. ix., io) ; 13 &npi 

t t vt vv t m rr : t|-it: 

(Deut. XVII., 19); 13 Nyo (XXIV., 1); f|Dp HNO (XXII., 19); 31D DltP (Ezek. 

XVII., 8); 3iD 1U3 (xxxiv., 14); ♦‘j rnifb (Jonah n., 3); »3 UJ/ (Ruth i., 21); 
ip 10 j (Lam. ii.T 8) ; ntpy (Ps- LXXVIII., 12); n^nDDJ? (Dan.n.,46); 

»T TJT T rrr T n 

T] 1 ? rqiD (Ruth IV., 15); f? nooipno (Job XX., 27). 

Imperfects and participles of 1"p verbs are, however, excepted; after these 
the mute of the subsequent word has Daghesh, even though the receding accent 
may occupy a syllable in which MSthggh does not belong: as ^ (Gen. 

XXXI., 12); Y? ntPJ£ (Exod. XXL, 31); ,13 .TlpK (Num. XXIII., 15); *?3 n '0 

(Isa. xliv ., 24); 13 ,1J3* (Zech. i., 16); Ip# 11101 (Hab. ii., 18); 1pJ’ 

(Prov. XI., 21); 3*? ,1Jp (XIX., 8); HD ,1^j (XX., 19); flfTO* 113 (XXVI., 27); 
Dn riDN^n (Job XXXIX., 9). 


» • 


• • 


c) Likewise , if MgthSgh occupies the place of the accent in the first word, 
the mute at the beginning of the second word has Daghesh, according to the rule 

JDJ 5 e - 8- frmy (Gen. xxi., 3, where Mgthggh fills the place of the ac- 

cent; cf. J3 lip* xix., T 38); ’^“1^ (m., 12); M"1Tlj< (xviii., 21); ^TQil 

(xxx., 1); ’3-nnjJfl (xxx.,«8); T J(§-rrT^n (xxxvii.,' 16); K|-,13^ J (Exod. 

iv. ; 18); ♦‘p-rn^ (Num. XXII., 6); (XXII., 11); *>-iqh (Jer. iv., 19); 

n*a nro (2 chr.«., 3); i^-ustp (Ps- cxx., ej; i^-nVr (Prov.xxxi.,22). 

• _ v J rr r : pr at t ; 

d) Also, if the first syllable of the second word does not have the primary 

tone, but only Mgthggh indicating the secondary tone, nevertheless the letter by 
which it begins has Daghesh from the analogy of the law JDJ, the "■to 

n£)D being, however, excepted, since they reject this looser condition of dagessa¬ 
tion. Examples: (Gen. xlix., 31); wjj JTVBf'N (Exod. xv. 1); 

Vm’D n’tpyi (XXVII., 3); r&)!D 13M* (Lev. XL, 26); I’l^NO DNT1 ( 

T I* T ^ T .|* T-IV J VV f* T |“ 


14); 1JPP’ 133 (Num. xv., 11); 1 NS»n1H3^(xx: 

. ^r # - r<_r : 1 I JY 



XIX. 


-,49); 111 1 ?™ 1N3 (XXXII., 

" t t <r 


i Concerning the firm and Indispensable Methegh ("pon JJV3). see Mcthty-Sctzung 8 10 ( Merx , 
Archiv 1.1860) [and Kautzsch’s Gesenius Heb. Gram. 8 10, 2. b)]. 
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WhltPjr (XXXII., 25); (XXXII., 27); (Deut. 

xv., ii); npjgg (xxn.,8); e*iiND njyatnt (xxxn 1 ., 26>; nnpy3 , > 

nn"|V (1 Sam. i., 6); TO 1 ?! (x'v., 19); .“fVl* (Is. xliv., 21); 

nmp rvty (Ezek. iv„ 2 ); fta** roa (iv., 13 ); rufls (?»• xxxi., 

V "• r T • | y jy I yy •• y j y* 

20); non (xxxvu., 9 > ; nnnj (lx., ej; npjpo riot? (lxvi., 

id; one^a roro (xcix., 4> ; ' on’nnNp moK (-Neh. ix., 23 ); nnru 

• t F- t : - v p r :j~ t jt t 


uvo*6 


• * 


1 - 


does not take place in those cases in 


readily discerned from the following examples 

- 9 9 


mYrin n^N (Gen. n.,4); poyn ns 1 ? (xxiv., 31 ); -joyn rrmn 

I V S' I- T <T . I- T V 


• % 


28); W“H rqry 


(LXXVII., 15); 



DiTO’3 ntyo (xliv., 2 ); d’pw njmn 

• T T : * "T* T V- 

nxan (lxxxix., 11 j. The cause is easy to perceive. 


• » 


r 


Daghesh in these six letters not only sharpens, but changes, the pronunciation ; 
but where the tone of the first syllable of the second is only secondary, which 
MethSgh indicates, the dagessation does not have sufficient force to harden an 
aspirate. There are, however, two places where, nevertheless, a mute assumes 

Daghesh: 0^3 HDOD (Exod. x ^., 11) and D^llP^P PID*B*1 ( Jos * vm., 28). 

|T T < ~ T* T <V 

e) If the second word, either a monosyllable or MITel, begins with a letter 
having §*wa, this letter itself receives Daghesh, the four serviles *73"13 being 

excepted: e. g. nfety, Hfi Hfcty(Gen. 1 ., 11,12); HpK (xn.,5); rO*fTV7 

‘TiNp* (Isa- V.,‘ 14); (Ps. CXXXIX.,'8); nfenyy (Civ", 1 ); 

OJ#? not? (Dan. III., 10); NPP i&i (IV., 25); npjjr) (Neh . ix., 7); and 

even VPnjIfj? P*SJ^P (Exod. xx v., 29).* That the letters d° not tek® 

Daghesh [under these conditions], will appear from these examples: 

□gf‘3 (Exod. xxxiii., 12); I’’nn (Deut. xxi., 15); DV^n**nJ (xxvii., 

o); pub unmp (isa. xlh., oj-VHina rupon (zech. xiv", 12 ); nnsr 

| vv : | r | I I : r|: jt t j v 

{JJJO 1 ? (Lam. i., 5). The particle ?|^) which constantly receives Daghesh is except¬ 
ed: rp np’Sn (Gen. xviii., 25); rp n *pjn (Deut. x., i) ; syn 1 ?# (XXIII., 

6); r\i nSPNl (2 Sam. xii., 8); Vp jlPTp 1 ? (XII., 9); ip pbitip (1 Kgs. III., 11); 

I* t i f ■ • t Ii I “ T I : T 5 “ 

nwui <»., 35 ). —(^ 8 * xi x m 3) follows this analogy. 

P i t -i* * : t : j- 

i 7. 

From this mere statement Qf the rules, we gather that the second of two 
words taken together does not receive Daghesh by reason of p*(n or DTTlDi 


unless 


1 


1 So in the Spanish codices, says Hayyug, according to Jequshiel the punctator, whose crit- 
ical commentary Heidenheim has added to his edition of the Pentateuch entitled D'l'J? HKD. 
Delitzsch says this is the Daghesh orthophonic, inasmuch as it preserves the distinct pronuncia¬ 
tion of the initial letter. Some codices as Erfurt. 3 (see Delitzsch’s CompluUnsische Variantcn, 
1878 p. 12) use this Daghesh orthophonic too much. But really the Daghesh orthophonic is more 
extended in its use than has been hitherto acknowledged. Indeed it is doubtful whether the 
Daghesh p'rn and especially the Daghesh p'lTlD 'DK is rightly classified by the grammarians 

under the species Daghesh forte conjunctive. 
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1. This word has the primary tone, or at least the secondary tone, on the 
first syllable; and 

2. The first word which joins the second to itself by Daghesh, ends either in 

Qamgg or SSghol. Hence the following remain raph4: (Num. xxm., 11); 

11-0 ?TD"O0 (XXIV., 9 ); ‘tp rwpa (Deut. viii., 9 ) ; -inoa rver (2 Sam. 

| T I JV V : - T -IV AT - T J- ^ 

xii., i2) ; (Gen. xiv., io); tfrp ntpy (Exod. xv., ii); n’jr 

TAT T: " » T|- <• 

(XV., 21); *TO T-nV (Ezek. XXXI., 14); (Prov. XII., 8); p TV vy 

• • # j •• «I li • j* ^ 

(Neh. v., 15); and of this sort elsewhere. It has, however, come to be usage that, 

if any Mtl'el ends in the vowel fi, a sibilant or liquid beginning the following 

word may have Daghesh. Examples: Vy\7) (Gen. xix., 14, Exod. xii., 31); 

l< 

•"INtr warn (Exod. XI1 - 15 ); WP 101j3 (Deut. II., 24); n’l V® (1 Sam. XV., 
6); mi 1D3 (Jer. xlix., 30); £3^13 (Hos. viii., 10). Also the particles frj 1 ? 

• * J J** 

and receive Daghesh after four places: Gen.xix.,2 ;* Judg. xvm., 

19; 1 Sam. viii., 19; Est. vi„ 13. 

The following are anomalous, inasmuch as they cannot be arranged under 
the laws expounded above, but are confirmed by the authority of the Massora: 

nwnw-p(Exod.xv.,i,2i);n3D3’o(xv.,ii) ; n‘?i<4ir-or ( xv -> 18 >; tor 

pjsb (xv., io); -|ij5 ppx (Deut. xxxii., 6) ; rvjsp rfiy (xxxn., is); *noen 

TI31P (Is- Llv -> 12); (Jer. xx., 9); ptffi Fbl O (Ps- lxxvii 

16); H* U"ID’D (XCIV. v , 12); n» ’HNIp (CXVIII., 5);"rr* (CXVIII., 18); 

T J T * J| T • -I 

trrrp mnpn (Job v., 27 j ; xnarn gnana (Dan. m., 2 , noam 

-nbanaV-, ii)- s 

I 8 


•1 


It remains for us to add something concerning that Daghesh which, according 
to the teaching of the ancients, is written, not only in the n£)D"UD but also in 
other letters, after words terminating in a consonant. For, if the first of two words 
taken together ends with the same consonant with which the second commences, 
the consonant which begins the second word takes Daghesh lest it be confounded 
with the preceding in the more hasty reading. 3 Examples: £3ini3"DM (Gen. 

xiv., 23); orVrPriN 1 ? (XXXI., 54); aypy (xxxiv., 3) ; Dtr'rtrD-DJ, -oa 
‘rana (Exod. IV., 10); p}-p (xxxiii., 11); *0DQ Dbjai (Lev. V., 2); “|0“DN1 
(XXVII., 8); nS^D-D^ (Josh. III., 7); "l^-p ( lSam. xiv., 50); nanirp (2 Kgs. 
XXV., 23); D»0 Dtrpao (Isa. XLI., 17); O’Q-OJN 1 ?, “D"ia O’tTM (XLI., 18); 


i Cf. Delitzsch’s commentary on this passage and xix., 14 (4th Germ. ed. pp. 337,838). 

s Cf. the Massora on Dan., v., 11, EHqduqe hateamim 129. The Daghesh in the Yodhs, Ps. 
cxviii., 5,18, can be explained by a rule proposed above (see Delitzsoh’s commentary on these 
passages). But since Daghesh is omitted elsewhere, as in jnSfllT ,4 ?1. 'DOlfiD [Ps. cxvi., 

6,10], it is more satisfactory to account these two instances of H* as exceptions. For the rest, 

see what Parchon (p. 4) and Norzi (on Ex. xv.) say. 

* The use of this Daghesh, to which Delitzsch has given the name orthophonic, has been 
omitted by editors of the text of the Bible, through Ignorance rather than through negligence. 
We show, in our Psalter (Brockhaus 1874, p. ix) that the employment of this Daghesh has the 
force of law even with the older Massorites. 
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(LIV., 17); OnO-DJl (LXVI., 21); TOtty (Ps. XXVI., 4); ^nD*? 

(XXX., 12); 1^0 D’Oj; (LXVII., 5); WJH9 0# (XCV., 7); (Prov. hi., 

3); (Lam. i., 2); Dip (Dan. u., 10); mU-pjlN (ni., 6); 

hM 1 ? ‘KPHl (Ezra vi., 5); pjmnjp Dbbl (vii., %1); rOJO OJ (Eccl. xii., 5).i 

Wherever the particles and come together thus ^ jj 1 ?, inasmuch as 
these are similar in sound but different in signification, has Daghesh, and by 
it the reader is admonished to enunciate the negative with emphasis and to dis¬ 
tinguish it carefully from the pronoun; as in Gen. xxxvm., 9; Hab. i., 6; Prov. 
xxvi., 17. With the same intent ^ ifr is written in Deut. xxxn., 5. And the 

LamSdh of the word "iON*? has Daghesh whenever the noun pRJfO precedes it; 

• • « ■ 

e. g. Exod. VI., 10, 29; XIII., 1; XIV., 1.2 

i Very often the little line P«siq, placed between two such words, is substituted for the 

Daghesh; as yjDD t 0'31 (Deut. vii., 1); 711110 * O'UTI ^30 * D371K (Is. lxvi., 30); I • ^33 

JI^D (Jer. U., 87); 31*7 » SP31 a Chron. xxU., 3); I D'BUKl (Neh. ii., 13); 7101 * 11XH (xi., 33); 
now and then, where it can be done, Methegh rtmoram (retarding] (TIlOJfTI) is added, e. g., 

JOH (Num. xvU., 23); fa Sn'Rl (Prov. xx., 14). 

* Cf. Lonzano in Or thorn, on Exod. vl., 10. 
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. THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE TIME OF THE TALMUD 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D. 

Allegheny, Pa. 


i 1. THE CANON. 

The word canon (Kavuv) occurs first in the third century of our era. A 
corresponding word for canon, now used, is nowhere found in Jewish writings. 
The different expressions for Bible are 1£)D or -iflon, “ the Book ” kqt' egoxyv 
(Sabim v., 12; Sabbath, fol. 13, col. 2; Pesachim, fol. 19, col. 2), 

“ Holy Writings ” ( Yadaim hi., 5; Sabbath xvi., 1), fcOpQ, i. e., reading ( Taanith 9 

fol. 27, col. 2), e -i the Law, Prophets and Hagio- 

grapha (Kiddushin, fol. 49, col. 1). 

The Talmud also does not profess to impart information respecting the 
manner in which the Old Testament canon was formed. It does, however, con¬ 
tain a list of all the books regarded as canonical, as the following passage, which 
may be regarded as the locus classicus , shows: “Our rabbis have taught” 1 (thus we 
read in Baba Bathra , fol. 14, col. 2, and fol. 15, col. 1) “that the order of the prophets 
is Joshua and Judges, Samuel and Kings , Jeremiah and Ezekiel , Isaiah and the Twelve . 

“(Question) Hosea is the first; because it is written, ‘The beginning of the 
word of the Lord to Hosea’ (Hos. i., 2). But how did he speak in the beginning 
with Hosea? Have there not been many prophets between him and Moses? 
Rabbi Jochanan explains this as meaning that Hosea was the first of the four 
prophets who prophesied at that time—Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Amos. Why, then, 
was he not put first [i. e., before Jeremiah] ? (Reply) Because his prophecy stands 
next to that of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi; and, as these are the last proph¬ 
ets, he is, therefore, counted with them. (Objection) But, then, should it [Hosea] 
have been written by itself, and placed [before Jeremiah] ? (Reply) No; because 
it is so small, and could have easily been lost. (Question) Since Isaiah lived before 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Isaiah ought to have been placed before them? (Reply) 
Because the book of Kings closes with desolation, and Jeremiah is entirely full 
of desolation, Ezekiel commences with desolation, and closes with desolation, 
whereas Isaiah is all consolation, we combine desolation with desolation, and con¬ 
solation with consolation. 

“ The order of the Kethubim [i. e., Hagiographa] is Ruth and Psalms , and Job 
and Proverbs, Ecclesiastes , Song of Songs and Lamentations, Daniel and Esther , 
Ezra and Chronicles . 2 According to him who says that Job lived in the time of 


i With this phrase 1JH or abbreviated *V*ri) Is introduced what is called Beraitha, a kind 

of supplement to the Mishna, and which we have put in Italics, in order to distinguish it from the 
observations made thereon by the late Talmudists. As the Beraitha was only the private opin¬ 
ion of some individual teacher, its directions were not regarded as binding. 

* This paragraph on the Hagiographa is entirely omitted in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
s. v. Canon of the Old Testament. Indeed this whole Talmudical passage Is there reproduced in 
such a mutilated form as to convoy no idea of what Prof. Strack intended by quoting this pas¬ 
sage in his article Kanon in Herzog’s Real Encyktopcedia. I can only account for this by sup¬ 
posing that the translator was not familiar enough with the Hebrew, and thought it best to omit 
it entirely. 
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Moses, ought Job to be f>ut first 4 ? (Reply) We never commence with misfortune. 

(Objection) But Ruth, too, contains ^misfortune. (Reply) But misfortune with a 

happy end, as Rabbi Joclianan said [cf. Berachoth , fol. 7, col. 2]. Why was she 

called Ruth 4 ? Because she was the ancestress of David, who refreshed the Holy 

One, blessed be he! with hymns and psalms. 

“(Question) And who wrote them [viz., all the holy writings] ? Moses wrote 

his book and the section of Balaam 1 and Job; Joshua wrote his book and the eight 

verses of the Law [Deut. xxxiv., 5-12]. Samuel wrote his book and Judges and 

Ruth. David wrote the book of Psalms, with the assistance of [or in the place of] 2 

the ten elders, with the aid of Adam, the first man, of Melchizedek, of Abraham, 

of Moses, of Heman, of Jeduthun, of Asaph and of the three sons of Korah. 

Jeremiah wrote his book and the books of Kings and Lamentations. Hezekiah 

and his assistants wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, the 

• # • • _ 

.symbol of which is DtTO** 3 The men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel and 

the Twelve [Minor Prophets], Daniel and the roll of Esther, the symbol of which 

is jiip- 4 Ezra wrote his book and the genealogies of the book of Chronicles 

down to himself. 5 This is a support for the saying of Rab; for Rab Jehuda said, 
in the name of Rab, ‘ Ezra did not leave Babylon [for the Holy Land], till he had 
written his own genealogy, and then he went up.’ Who finished it [the book of 
Ezra] 4 ? Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah.” 

This is the famous passage in the Babylonian Talmud, which has no parallel 
in the much older Jerusalem Talmud; and its understanding depends entirely 
upon the signification assigned to the word t0 write, which, in one form or 

- T 

other, occurs so frequently within its compass. Herzfeld has strangely endeav¬ 
ored to show that it is used here in five distinct significations; but his views on 
this point have rightly been rejected by scholars. “ It is also putting violence on 
the word to regard it, without some qualifying statement in the context, as sig¬ 
nifying to unite in , or to introduce into, the canon.” Strack rightly maintains that 
Rasili, in his commentary on the passage, in Baba Baihra , has given the correct 

i That Moses wrote this section is expressly stated, although its parts [are not necessary ele¬ 
ments of Moses and his Law, and the series of his doings. 

abbreviated for 'T Sj? “with the help of,” which signification this phrase often has. 
But it also occurs In the sense of “ in the room of” (cf. Shekalim i., 6, 7, “ he who pays the temple 
shekel on behalf of a woman” HBK T by etc.; MegiUa , fol. 24, col. 1: “and if he is young, his 
father or his teacher shall do it in his stead M W *7^). Hence Bloch explains the passage above 
to mean that David wrote the Psalms in question for the ten elders whose names are found men¬ 
tioned in their titles (i. e., Adam, Ps. cxxxix.; Melchizedek, cx.; Abraham, Ps. Lxxxix.; Moses, 
Ps. xc.; Heman, Ps. Ixxxviii.; Jeduthun, Pss. xxxix., xlii., lxxvii.; Asaph, Pss. L, lxxill.-lxxxiii.; 
sons of Korah, Pss. xlii.-xlix., lxxxiv., lxxxv., lxxxvii., Ixxxviii.) 1. e., he put these Psalms In their 
mouths, and wrote, as it were, from their several standpoints. “ If this be the meaning of the 
passage, it shows that the Talmud recognized such literary devices as perfectly lawful and in no 
way inconsistent with divine inspiration.” 

* pCTO' the mnemonic sign for the following books: ' — Isaiah rPJfBP; D — Proverbs ; 10 

— Song of Songs D'TOTl TK?; and p — Ecclesiastes n^PIp. 

« Jllp. p - StfpirV Ezekiel; } - ’Vffy D'Jlb The Twelve Minor Prophets; *7 — Sim Daniel; 
J Esther. 

s 1*7 1“. Rashi explains the clause to mean “as far as his (Ezra's) own genealogy. But Rabbi 
Chananel says that 1*7 here stands for 1*71, the first word of 2 Chron. xxi., 2, which verse Ezra had 
prefixed to his own genealogy. See Levy, Neuhcbr. u. Chald . W. B ., s. v. Di"D. 
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interpretation of the word: “ The college of Hezekiah wrote the book of Isaiah; 
for Isaiah was put to death by Manasseh; but the prophets wrote their books first 

before [i. e., not until immediately before] their death_ The men of the Great 

Synagogue, Haggai, Zechariali, Malaclii, Zerubbabel, Mordecai, and their associ¬ 
ates, wrote the book of Ezekiel. I know not any other reason why Ezekiel himself 
did not do it [write his book], except that his prophecy was not designed to be 
written outside [of Palestine]. They wrote, therefore, his prophecies after they 
went to the [Holy] Land. And so with the book of Daniel, who lived in exile, 
and with the roll of Esther. The Twelve Prophets, because their prophecies were 
short, did not write them, [that is] each prophet [did not write] his own book. 
When Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi arose and saw that the Holy Spirit was 
departed [from Israel], and that they were the last prophets, they wrote their 
prophecies [i. e., those of the Minor Prophets], and they united together the short 
prophecies, and they made a large book, that they [the books of the lesser proph¬ 
ets] might not perish because of their small size.” 

As has already been remarked, the Talmudic passage says nothing about the 
close of the canon, but speaks only of the composition of holy writings. 

{ 2. ORDER OF THE BOOKS. 

The order of the books, according to the Talmud, is: 1) Genesis; 2) Exodus; 
3) Leviticus; 4) Numbers; 5) Deuteronomy; 6) Joshua; 7) Judges; 8) Samuel; 
9) Kings; 10) Jeremiah; 11) Ezekiel; 12) Isaiah; 13) the Twelve Minor Prophets; 
14) Ruth; 15) Psalms; 16) Job; 17) Proverbs; 18) Ecclesiastes; 19) Song of Songs; 
20) Lamentations; 21) Daniel; 22) Esther; 23) Ezra and Nehemiah; 24) Chron¬ 
icles. A comparison of this list with that of our present Hebrew Bibles shows a 
difference in the position of some books. Thus, our Hebrew Bibles, which have 
the massoretic order, put Isaiah before Jeremiah, Esther before Daniel, etc. Their 
order is as follows: 1)—9) Genesis to Kings; 10) Isaiah; 11) Jeremiah; 12) Eze¬ 
kiel; 13) Twelve Minor Prophets; 14) Psalms; 15) Proverbs; 16) Job; 17) Song 
of Songs; 18) Ruth ; 19) Lamentations; 20) Ecclesiastes; 21) Esther; 22) Daniel; 
23), 24) Ezra, Chronicles. 


i 3. number of the books. 

The number of books constituting the Old Testament is, according to the 
Talmud, twenty-four. Thus we read in Taanith , fol. 8, col. 1: 44 Rab Ada bar Ahaba, 
before he came before Raba, repeated his lesson twenty-four times, corresponding 
to the number of the biblical books.” Exod. Rabba, sect. 41: “ Rabbi Levi said, 
in the name of Rabbi Simeon ben Lakesh: As the bride is adorned with twenty- 
four kinds of ornaments, so also must the scholar be acquainted with the twenty- 
four books.” Numb. Babb, sect. 14: * 4 Rabbi Berachja, the priest, said, in the 
name of Rabbi: We read DnODQ [i- e * nails], but it is not written so, but 

[watches of the temple]. As there were twenty-four watches of priests 
and Levites, so there are also twenty-four books [of Scripture],” and on Eccl. xii., 
12, we read there also: 4 God said, Twenty-four books have I written for thee, be 
careful not to add to them, for of making many books there is no end, and who¬ 
ever reads one verse which is not contained in the twenty-four books is like one 
who reads in extraneous books.’ ” In Midrash Koheleth, on xii., 11, we read with 
reference to the nails fastened, “ Rabbi Chiya puts eleven [nails] upon the one 
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and thirteen upon the other, together twenty-four, corresponding to the twenty - 
four books and the twenty-four watches of the priests,” and on xn., 12 we read 
there, “He that brings more than twenty-four books into his house [i. e., the 
canon] causes confusion.” 

The quotations made in the Talmud are, of course, from the twenty-four 
books, but we also find citations from Ben Sira, commonly known as Ecclesias- 
ticus, which are introduced by “as it is written” QVDT Berachoth , fol. 48, 
col. 1), “ for it is said ” nQJOtJJ, Erubin , fol. 65, col.l), or “ this matter is written 
in the Law, repeated in the Prophets, reiterated a third time in the Hagiographa ” 
(Baba Kama, fol. 92, col. 2, where a passage is quoted from Ben Sira as hagio- 
graphic). 1 For the benefit of the reader, we subjoin a list of passages which occur 
in the Talmud and Midrash : 


Ecclus. in., 21,22 cf. Chagiga, fol. 13, col. 1; Jerus. Chagiga n., 1. 

“ vi., 6 “ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2, 

“ vi., 32 (Syriac) “ Jerus. Berachoth vn. towards the end; Jerus. Nazir, 

v., 3; Berachoth, fol. 48, col. 1 ; Bereshith Rabba, 
sect. 91. 


44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 


vii. , 10 “ Eruvin, fol. 65, col. 1. 

viii. , 10 (Syriac) “ Succa, fol. 21, col. 2; Aboda Sarah, fol. 19, col. 1. 

ix. , 8-13 “ Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2; Sanhedrin, fol - . 100, col. 2. 

ix., 12 (Syriac) “ Aboth i., 5. 

xi., 1 “ Jer. Berachoth, fol. 29, col. 1; Nazir, fol. 18, col. 1. 

xi., 27 “ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 

xiii., 15; xxvii., 9 “ Baba Kamma, fol. 92, col. 2. 

xiii. , 25, 31 “ Bereshith Babba, fol. 82, col. 3. 

xiv. , 11-19 “ Eruvin, fol. 54, col. 1. 

xviii., 23 “ Midrash Tanchuma, fol. 13, col. 1. 

xxv., 3, 4 “ Pesachim, fol. 113, col. 2. 

xxv. , 17 “ Sabbath, fol. 11, col. 1. 

xxvi. , 1 “ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2. 

xxvii., 9 see under xm., 15. 

xxvm., 14 cf. Wayyikra Rabba, sect. 30. 

xxviii., 22 “ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 63, col. 2. 

xxx., 22, 23 “ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 

xxxviii., 1 “ Jer. Sanhedrin, 44; Jer. Taanith, fol. 9, col. 1. 

xxxviii., 4, 8 “ Bereshith Rabba, fol. 12, col. 1, Yalkut, in Job, 118. 

xli., 30 “ Betza, fol. 32, col. 2; Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, cli. 24. 

xlii., 9,10 “ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 


From these frequent quotations, it must not be inferred that the Talmud 
regarded the book of Ben Sira as belonging to the collection of sacred books, as 


i The passage runs thus: “Rabba said to Rabban bar-Mare: Where have the people that 
saying * a bad palm-tree wanders about and goes along with lazy, or barren, trees ?’ He replied: 
This matter is written in the Law, repeated in the Prophets, and reiterated a third time in the 
Kethubim (or Hagiographa) and handed down in the traditions, and again in the Beraitha. 
Written in the Law, as it is written (Gen. xxix.,9), ‘and Esau went unto Ishmnel;’ repeated in the 
Prophets, as it is written, (Judg. xi., 3), ‘and there were gathered to Jephthah vain men, and 
they were with him;’ and reiterated a third time in the Kethubim, as it is written, ‘every bird 
dwells by its kind, and the son of man by one who is akin to him.’ ” The last passage is found in 
Ecclus. xiii., 15; xxvii., 9. 
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the following statements will show:—thus we read—“ All Israel has a portion in 
the world to come. But these persons have no portion in the world to come, 
namely, he who says, there is no resurrection of the dead in the Torah, or that 
the Torah is not from heaven, or [he who is] an Epicurean. Rabbi Akiva says, 
He also who reads in the extraneous books” (Sanhedrin x., 1), which latter clause 
the Jerusalem Talmud (chap, x., 28*) explains to mean “the books of Ben Sira 
and the books of Ben Laanah,” etc. The Midrash on Koheleth, xii., 12, says: 
“ Every one who brings into the middle of his house more than the twenty-four 
books [of the canon] brings confusion into his house, as, for example, the book of 
Ben Sira and the book of Ben Tiglah,” etc. And in the Tosefta Yadaim (ed. 
Zuckermandel, p. 683) we read: “ The gospels and the books of heretics do not 
defile the hands, the book of Ben Sira, and all the books which were written from 
that time onwards do not defile the hands.” 1 Accordingly Ecclesiasticus is not 
included in the canon of Melito, Origen, Cyril, Hilary, Rufinus, etc., and though 
St. Augustine, like the Talmud and the Midrashim, often quotes this book, yet 
he also, like the ancient Jewish authorities, distinctly says, that it is not the 
Hebrew Canon (De civitate Dei xvn., 20). St. Jerome (Prol. in Lib. Sol.) says, 
that Ecclesiasticus should be read “ for the instruction of the people ( plebis ), not 
to support the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines,” and Epiphanius (De mensuris 
ctpond.,p 534) states that “Siracidem in arco foederis non fuisse asservatum, 
nec proinde canonic is adscriptum.” 


{ 4. DIVISION OF THE BOOKS. 


The twenty-four books of the Old Testament are divided into the Law, 
Prophets and Hagiographa. The Law, or Torah, consists of five books, viz.: 

' 1 . Bereshith , so called from the first word of the book, 2 also called Sepher 
Yezira (im* TDD) i- e., book of creation (Sanhedrin, fol. 62, col. 2; Jerus. 
Megilla , ch. 7), or the book of the Patriarchs (niDNH *)£)D)i a ^ so “the book of 

Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” ( npjn pmr d.tok isd — Aboda Sarah , fol. 

25, col. 1). 1 1 

2. Shemoth (mot? rrPNi or mm so called from the commencement of 

the book, 3 also called the second fifth [of the five books] (*J£J? £5*01 H— Halachoth 
Oedoloth , fol. 36). A certain part of the book, treating of the law s of damages, had 
the special name “book of damages” H£)D or pn *D). and another “a 

book of redemption ” (n*7)iO ")£)0). 


i As this phrase is often used in the Talmud concerning: the books of the Old Testament, It 
may be well to speak of it here. In the Talmud, SablxUh , fol. 14, col. 1, the question is asked, Why 
Holy Writ is reckoned among the eighteen subjects which are decreed as defiling the hands? 
The answer there given is, because the Theruma food and the Torah, both being regarded as 
holy, used to be placed near each other. When it was afterwards discovered that the sacred 
books were thereby exposed to danger (damage by mice), the Rabbis decreed that they should 
henceforth be regarded as unclean , in order to prohibit them from coming in contact with those 
sacred eatables. Hence the decree “Ali holy Scripture pollutes the hands,” which exclusively 
applies to holy, i. e., inspired books. Wherever, therefore, it is said that a book is D'TH PH ROtDD 
defiling the hands, it means that the book is canonical; and when it is said D'TH DK ROOD j'K, 
does not defile the hatuU , it means that the book is not canonical. 

a Origen, In his catalogue (Euseb. Hist. Keel, vi., 25) says that the book which the Christians 
call yi-veenc, is called by the Hebrews d. from the first word of the book. 

a Origen 1. c. ova At apod. 


% 
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3. Wayyikra (JOp*l), from the first word of the book ; l more common, how¬ 
ever, is the name Torath Kohanim , i. e., the law-book for the priests (Menachoth 
hi., 4; Sifra, col. 99), or sometimes u book of the priests” 

Qedoloth , fol. 36). 

4. Bammidbar (“OlD3)> from the most conspicuous word of the first verse; 
also, after the first word, Wayedabber (*)yi'}—Mishna Yoma, ch. vn.) ; 2 more usual 


was the name Chumash Happekudim 


Jifenac/iof/i iv., 3), 3 i. e., one fifth 


of the five books about the numbering, corresponding to ape&pot and numeri. 

5. Elleh Haddebarim after the first word of the book; 4 often, 

however, Mishneh Hattorah (Aboda Sarah, fol. 25, col. 1), corresponding to dnvep- 
ovdpiov. A large part of the book is also called Sepher Tokachoth (HinDlf"! *l£)D) 
(Sifr<$ in Deut. initio), i. e., the book of admonitions. 5 These five books together, 
since each book was named Chumash (Sofrim 3,4), were called the five Chumshin or 
merely Chumshin (p^oin ntron — Jerus. Megilla i., 8; ptroin — Menachoth , 

fol. 30, col. 1; or also 1. c.). 

Besides the division of the Law into five books, there also existed a division 
into seven books. Thus we read Midrash Bereshith Babba , sec. 64 (Gen. xxvi., 
17,18): “How many wells did our father Isaac make in Beer-sheba? Babbi 
Judah said, four wells. Wherefore his children became four cohorts in the wilder¬ 
ness. The rabbis said five, corresponding to the five books of the Law. The first 
well he called Esek, corresponding to the first book, Bereshith... .The second he 
called Sitnah, corresponding to the second book, Shemoth... .‘They found there 
a well of living water,’ corresponding to the third book, Wayyikra... .The [fourth 
well] he called Shebah, corresponding to the fourth book, Wayedabber, because it 
completes the seven books of the Torah. But there are only five ? (Yes) but Bar 
Kapra divided the book Wayedabber into three books, viz., Num. i., 1—x., 35; 

X., 35, 36; XI. sq.” 

In Midrash Wayyikra Babba , sect. 11 (Lev. ix., 1) we read (concerning Frov. 
ix., 1): “Bar Kapra referred this to the Torah. ‘Wisdom hath builded her 
house;’ this is the Torah, as it is said, ‘ For the Lord giveth wisdom ’ (Prov. n., 
6) and ‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way ’ (ibid, vm., 22). ‘ She 
has hewn out her seven pillars;’ these are the seven books of the Torah. But 
are there not five only V (Yes) but Bar Kapra divided the book [i. e., Numbers] 
into i., 1—x., 35 etc.” [as above]. Cf. also Talmud, Sabbath, fol. 115, col. 2; 116, 
col. 1, further on. • 

The second part of the twenty-four books comprised the Prophets , which were 
subdivided into Earlier Prophets and Later Prophets ('J 

own#). The former comprised Joshua, Judges, Satnuel, Kings; the latter, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah and the Twelve Minor Prophets. 

The third part, the Hagiographa , the Talmud also knows in a more definite 


i Ibid. ovtKpa. 

s Jerome In Pro/. OaJeat.: ** Primus apud eos (Judaeus) liber vocatur Beresith , quem nos Gen- 

esin dicimus. Secundus Vcele Semoth, tertius Vdicm, id est Leviticus. Quartus Vajeddbber, quem 

* 

Numeros vocamus, etc. 

* Origren appec<j>enudetp, which he could not interpret. 

* Ibid. t/.Ae a&Aeilapip. 

»It is interesting to know that Philo too quotes Deuteronomy by the name of “ hortatory 
admonitions,” thus De Agricult. 8 39: cv toiq tt parpenrmol f; De Mulat. Nom. §41 ; Dc Profug. 6 26. 
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rubrication of smaller and larger Ketbubim (D*JDp and D*DirO— Bera- 

ckoth, fol. 57, col. 2): the former, as Psalms, Proverbs, Job—called hOK by a 
mnemotechnic sign; the latter, as Daniel, Ezra, Neliemiah, Chronicles and the 
five Megilloth, i. e., Esther, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Ruth, Song of Solomon 
(cf. Abboth de Babbi Nathan , ch. XL.; Sotah, fol. 7, col. 1). 

It is noteworthy that we are told, in the Talmud, Baba Bathra , fol. 13, col. 2, 
(towards the end) that between each book of the Pentateuch and of the Prophets 
four lines must be left blank, but three lines between each book of the Minor 
Prophets. 

I 5. THE SMALLER SECTIONS OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


In our Hebrew Bibles, which follow the Massoretic text, the Pentateuch is 
divided into 669 Parashahs or sections, of which 290 are open; and 379 are closed. 
Of these Parashahs mention is already made in the Mishna, viz.: 

1. Taanith, ch. iv., I 3, the history of creation is divided into seven sections* 
viz., Gen. I., 1-5; 6-8; 9-13; 14-19; 20-23; 24-31; n., 1-3. 

2. Berachoth, ch. n., J 2; Taamid , ch. v., $ 1; Menachoth , ch. m., { 7—the 
sections of Prayer and Phylacteries are mentioned, viz., Exod. xm., 1-13; Deut. 
vi., 4-9; xi., 13-21; Num. xv., 37-41. 

3. Megillah, ch. hi., 4-6 (cf. also Yoma vll, 1; Sota vn., 7) the following 
sections for the Sabbath and Festivals are given, viz., Exod. xxx., 11-16; Deut. 
xxv., 17-19; Num. xix., 1-22; Exod. xn., 1-12; Lev. xxn., 26-33 (for the first 
day of the Passpver); Deut. xvi., 9-12 (for Pentecost); Lev. xxm., 23-25 (for the 
New Year); Lev. xvi., 1-34; xxm., 26-35 (for the day of Atonement); Num. 
vi., 22—vn., 18 (for the day of Dedication of the Temple); Exod. xvii., 8-13 (for 
Purim); Num. xxvui., 11-15 (for the New Moon); Lev. xxvi., 3 sq.; Deut. 
xxviii. sq. (for Fast Days). 

4. Taamid v., 1; Sota vii., 2-6:—Num. vi., 22-27. 

5. Yadaim hi., 4:—Num. x., 35, 36. 

6. Sota vn., 1: —Deut. xvii., 14-20; Num. v., 11-31; xix., 1-22; Deut. 
xxi., 1-9; xxvi., 1-11; xiv., 22-27; xxvi., 12-15; xxv., 5-10., etc. 

7. Berachoth , fol. 12B, we read that the Parashahs were invented by Moses 
himself: “ Said R. Abuhu, the son of Sotarti, in the name of R. Jehuda, son of 
Sebida, they intended to add the Parashah of Balak [i. e., Num. xxii., 2—xxv., 9] 
to the reading of the Shema. But why did they not add it ? Because they did not 
wish to trouble the congregation. But what was the reason [i. e., for such an 
addition]? Perhaps, because it is written there, ‘God brought them out of 
Egypt ? 1 But then, wlyr not say the Parashah treating of usury [i. e., Lev. xx v. y 
35-38] and that of weight [i. e., Lev. xix., 33-37], in which it is written of the 
Exodus. But, said R. Josi, son of Abin, [The reason why the Rabbins intended to 
add this section is] that the verse is written there ‘ He couched, he lay down as a 
lion, and as a great lion: who will stir him up ? ’ [Num. xxiv., 9] But why not 
say this verse, then, alone? Because it is a rule among us that any Parashah 
which Moses, our teacher, divided, we also divide; and anyone which Moses did 
not divide, neither do we. But why have they added the Parashah of the fringes ? 
tnTO Num. xv., 37-41]. R. Jehuda, the son of Chabiba, said, Because it 
contains five things; the law concerning fringes, the exodus, the yoke of the com¬ 
mandments [i. e., the execution of the same], the opinion of heretics [i. e., the 
warning against the opinion of those who reject all teachings of the Talmud, and 
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do not recognize the Deity], the lust of sin, and lust of idolatry” etc., etc. 

8. I&td., fol. 63a, we read the following: “We have the tradition, Rabbi 
says, Why is the Parashah of the Nasir [Num. vi., 1-21] so near to that of the 
adulterous wife ? [Num. v., 11-31.] To teach you that everyone who sees the 
woman suspected of adultery in her degeneration, should abstain from wine. R. 
Hi ski ah, son of Rabbi Pamach, said, in the name of R. Jochanan, Why is the 
Parashah of the woman suspected of adultery so near to that of the offering ? 
[Num. v., 9,10.] To teach you,” etc., etc. 

9. Baba Bathra , 14B: “ Moses wrote his book and the Parashah of Balaam” 
[which is the same as that of Balak]. 

10. GKttin , 60A: The eight sections are mentioned, which were publicly read 
at the erection of the tabernacle; “R. Levi said eight sections were said on the 
day when the tabernacle was erected, viz.: D^ro ncns [Lev. XXI., 1-24]; 

[Num. viii., 6-22]; nEHfil [Num. ix., 6 sq. But these 

verses form no section to-day.]; n£JH£)l [Num. v., 1-4]; 

r\V2 [Lev. xvi., concerning the High Priest]; p* [Lev. 

x., 8-n]; nro ncnsi [Num. m, 1 - 4 ]; non# ms nanai [Num. xixj. 

That some of these Parashahs were open rnillJlS* some closed maim 
we already read in Tr. Sabbath, fol. 103B, An open section should not be made 
closed, and a closed one not open; cf. also Jerus. Megilla, fol. 71 B. In Tr. 
Soferim i., 13, we also read that an open section is an empty space, the width of 
three letters , at the beginning of a line; and the closed is as much in the middle of 
a line. 

In Midrash Bereshith Babba (ad Gen. xlvii., 28) sect, xcvi., fol. 107,3, we read 
the following: “‘And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt’ 

Why is this section closed before all the sections of the law ? Because, 
when our father Jacob died, the bondage of Egypt commenced for Israel. Again, 
why is it closed ? Because our father Jacob intended to reveal the end, and it was 
kept secret to him. Again, why is it closed? Because all troubles in the world 
were kept secret to him.” 

In the Talmudic period, the Parashahs were not separated by the letters £) 

and D, but by a small space, which seems to have been called and of which 

| • • • • 

mention is made in Beracholh n., 2; Cholin x., 4; Taamid vn., 3, 4. 


{ 6. THE LARGER SECTIONS. 


Different from the smaller Parashahs , or sections, which were formed by open 
spaces, and are of later origin, are the so-called larger Sections or Parashahs of the 
Pentateuch (marked in our Bibles by £) £j £) and DDDK now read on successive 
Sabbaths, which are not mentioned in the Talmud, and are, consequently, ignored 
in the synagogue rolls. They were introduced solely for the purpose of securing 
the public weekly reading of the whole Pentateuch within a certain period of 
time. The practice of publicly reading sections of the Law in the synagogues is 
very ancient, as may be seen from Acts xv., 21, M cwcf/g yap c/t yevetiv apxaiuv Kara 

rzokiv rovg KTjplooovra^ avruv lx ei tv Tai S ow ayuyaic Kara, rrdv odfifiarov dvayivwGKd/iEvos, and 

Josephus Contra Apion II., 17 fin., Ovk tic drra^ aKpoaa&pevovc ovde f/ tco?2xikk; a.?.X 

lKOarr](; tfidouadoc ruv a?Aui> ipyuv d<f>epevovg rip* aKpoaaiv rov v6/iov tKi/.tt'ae ovAAtyeadai 

nai rovrov dnpi ; l<:>c huavdamv. But the arrangement of these readings, and the 
division of the portions read, being of later origin, were not always and every- 
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where alike; for, in Palestine, the whole Pentateuch was read in three years, or 
three years and a half, being divided into a hundred and fifty-five sections; 
whereas, in Babylonia, this was done in a single year, the whole Pentateuch being 
divided into fifty-four sections. 1 



HAPHTARAHS. 


After the reading of the Law in the synagogue, it was also the custom, from 
an early period, to read a passage from the Prophets (of which custom we already 

read in Acts XIII., 27, raf tjxjvac ruv Trpo^rjruv rdf Kara nav aafifiarov avayivuGKOfikva^' apd 
Luke IV., 16, Eteri) /.dev Kara rb eiudbf avrtp ev ry rjpkpg. ruv oaftfibruv etc rt)v awayuyfyv, Kal 
aviary avayvuvat’ and 17, Kal Ewedddy ai>r<p ft//3?Jov ’H aatov rov rr pofyrov) , and with that to 

dissolve the meeting ryv owayuyyv, Acts xm., 43; Hebr. TtOflil)' Hence, 
the reader who made this conclusion was called T£3£)0, and the prophetic passage 


read mtOfiJl* The Mishna repeatedly speaks of the Haphtaroth, and even men- 


T T 


tions several of them; yet, in general, they cannot then have been fixed deter¬ 
minate^ ; and, even now, different usages prevail among the Jews of different 
countries, as may be seen from the nVlDSfl nY?» or table of Haphtaroth 
appended to our Hebrew Bibles, where the sections adopted by the or 

German Jews, and the or Spanish Jews, are marked. 


I 8. VARIOUS READINGS. 


The various readings so frequently found in the margins and foot notes of the 
Hebrew Bible, known as Q'ri and K'thibh Q*r01 Hp> plur. m 

very ancient. The Talmud traces the source of these variations to Moses himself; 
for, as we are distinctly told in Tr. Nedarim , fol. 37, col. 2, “ that the pronuncia¬ 
tion of certain words according to the scribes (DHS1D JOpQ), the emendations 

of the scribes (DHfllD the not reading of words which are in the text 

(Hp 3TO), and the reading of words which are not in the text (X*?! ’"Ip 

3TD h etc., are a law of Moses, from Sinai HtTD 1 ? According 

to the Massorah, as printed in the first Rabbinic Bible, the sum total of Q*ris and 
K'thibhs, occurring in the Bible, is 1359, viz.: 


Genesis. 

..25 

2 Kings .... 

...80 

Exodus . 

..17 

Isaiah. 

... 55 

Leviticus. 

.. 6 

Jeremiah... 

...148 

Numbers. 

..11 

Ezekiel. 

...143 

Deuteronomy.. 

..23 

Hosea. 

... 6 

Joshua. 

. .38 

Joel. 

... 1 

Judges. 

..22 

Amos. 

... 3 

1 Samuel. 

..73 

Obadiah.... 

... 1 

2 Samuel. 

..99 

Micah. 

... 4 

1 Kings. 

..49 

Nahum. 

... 4 


Ilabakkuk. 

2 

Lamentations 

.. 28 

Zephaniah. 

. 1 

Ecclesiastes... 

.. 11 

Ilaggai. 

. 1 

Esther. 

. 14 

Zechariah. 

. 7 

Daniel. 

129 

Malachi_:.. 

. 1 

Ezra. 

. 33 

Psalms. 

.74 

Nehemiah... 

. 28 

Proverbs. 

.70 

1 Chronicles. 

. 41 

Job. 

.54 

2 Chronicles.. 

.. 39 

Song of Songs. 

. 5 


— 

Ruth. 

.13 

Total. 

1359 


But the number is larger, as may be seen from Table VIII, appended to the 
several parts of the Hebrew Bible edited by Baer and Delitzsch. We will only 
mention some instances, where they occur in the Talmud. 


i Cf. Fuerst, KtiUur-u. Literatur-Qcsch. d. Juden in Asien , pp. 61, 62; Zuntz, QotUsd. Vortr. 
pp. 4, 329 sq. 
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Gen. viti., 17wrin, Midr. Bereshith Rabba , in loco, sec. xxxiv (Wiinsche’s 

German ed., p. 151); Hp XIT’H 3TD pV TX, i-e., Rabbi Judan 

says, It is written but read xm Rashi remarks on this passage, 

The Q'ri is the K'thibh because he was first to tell them to 

go out; but, if they should refuse to go, he was to make them go. 

Lev. xxi., 5The K'thibh is Jimp*, but the Q'ri is irDp*: cf. Maccoth , fol. 20, 

col. 1; Kiddushin , fol. 36, col. I. 1 

Lev. xxiii., 13The K'thibh is HDDJli but the Q'ri ’DDJ1 : Menachoth, fol. 89, 

col. 2. 

1 Sam. xvii., 23The K'thibh is but the Q'ri JTDlJflDO • Sotah , fol. 

42, col. 2, and is followed by Sept, and Vulg. 

Esth. ix., 27:—The K'thibh is *?3pl, but the Q'ri Y^pl : 2 Jerus. Berachoth, fol. 

14, col. 3; Bab. Sabbath , fol. 88, col. 1. 

Job xiii., 15The K'thibh is but the Q'ri V?: Sotah v., ? 5. 

Prov. xxxi., 18:—The K'thibh is ^^2, but the Q'ri is Pesikta (ed. 

Buber, Lyck, 1868), fol. 65, col. 1. 

Eccl. ix., 4:—The K'thibh is but the Q'ri 22fT :4 Talm. Jerus. Berachoth , 

fol. 13, col. 2; so also in the Sept., Symmachus, Syriac, Chaldee, and in ten 
of Kennicott’8 and thirteen of DeRossi’s MSS. 

Hag. i., 8:—The K'thibh is but the Q'ri Yoma, fol. 21, col. 2, 

where we read the following: Rabbi Samuel ben Enia saitli, Why has the 

K'thibh 132JO, and the Q' ri rroato ? W r hat is meant by the absence of 
n ? It is because of the five things which made the difference between the 
first and the second temple, viz., the ark with the lid and the cherubim upon 
it, the fire , the Shechinah , the Holy Ghost and the TJrim and Thummim. 

To these variations belong also the substitution of euphonisms for 

cacophonisms (♦tfJJ 1 ?). Thus we read in the Talmud {Me gill a, fol. 25, col. 2), “ Our 
sages allow all the verses wherein are written indecent expressions to have decent 
expressions read in their stead, as instead of (Deut. xxvm., 30; 

Isa. xiii., 16; Jer. hi., 2; Zech. xiv., 2), DHinCO for (Deut. xxvm., 27; 

1 Sam. v., 6, 9, 12; vi., 4, 5, 17), for DWfl (2 Kgs. vi., 25), DJ1N1V 

for Dnmn (2 Kgs. XVIII., 27; Isa. xxxvi., 12 ), Dnpji for ono*tr to (2 
Kgs. xviii., 27; Isa. xxxvi., 12), rfiXTlQ 1 ? for nNOnO*? (2 Kgs. x., 28). Cf. 
also Talmud Jerus. Megilla iv.; Tr. Soferim ix., 8. 

These passages, the number of which could be greatly increased, prove that 
the reading, ♦"Ip, owes not its origin to various manuscript readings, but is of 
great antiquity! 5 


i On this word the Massorah remarks, “ Fourteen words have a n at the end, which is read and 
considered as 1, viz.: Lev. xxi., 6; Deut. xxi., 7; 1 Kgs. xxii., 49; 2 Kgs. xxiv., 10; Jer.ii., 15; xxii., 
6; 1., 6; Ezek. xxiii., 43; xxxv., 12; xxxvii.,22; Ps. lxxiii.,2; Jobxvi.,16; Lam. iv., 17; Dan. iii.,29.” 

a This word, according to the Massorah, belongs to a class of eighteen words which want the 
suffix ) in the text. These words are found in Gen. xxvii., 29; xliii., 28; Judg. xxi., *20; 1 Sam. vii., 
9; xii., 10; xiii., 19; 1 Kgs. lx., 9; xii., 7; 2 Kgs. xx., 18; xxii., 5; Isa. xxxvii., 30; Jer. xlviii., 7; 
Ezek. vii., 21; Dan. v., 21; Ez. iii., 3; Neh. iii., 30, 31; Esth. ix., 27. These instances are also enu¬ 
merated in Tr. Sopherim vii., 1, with the exception of Gen. xliii., 28; Judg. xxi., 20; Neb. iii., 30. 

* This word, according to the Massorah, belongs to a class ot twenty-nine words which have no 
71 in the textual reading, but have it in the marginal reading. 

4 This word belongs to a class of sixty-two words in which two letters following each other are 
transposed. 

* Danzius, Sinceritas Scrlpturae Vet. Test, pracvalcntc Keri vacillans , Jenae, 1713. 
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For the most part, the Rabbis follow the reading of the'^p, often that of the 

especially when they can elicit a new interpretation from the reading of 
the yro- Thus, at Ruth hi., 3, the Midrash [Ruth Rdbba , sect, v., fol. 47, 3, 
Cracow, 1588, fol.) reads ♦rrm whereas the np reads nm 

In the treatise Soferim , instances of different readings are given, which we put 
in the following order: 

a) Written and Read . 

Under this head, in chapt. vi., 5, instances are enumerated where it is written 
N 1 ?. but read V?. Such words are fifteen, and are found in Exod. xxi., 18 (cf. also 
Bechoroth I., 7); Lev. xi., 31 (cf. Cholin , fol. 65, col. 1); xxv., 30 (cf. Megilla , fol. 
10 , col. 2; Erachin , fol 32, col. 1); 1 Sam. n., 3; 2 Sam. xvi., 18; Isa. ix., 2; 
xlix., 5; lxiil, 9; Ps. c., 3 (cf. also Midrash Tillim , sect. 100)/, cxxxix., 16; 
Job xiii., 15 (cf. Sotah v., 5); xli., 4; Prov. xxvi., 2 (cf. Maccoth, fol. 11, col. 1); 
xix., 7; Ez. iv., 2. 

Ch. vi., 6, we read of two instances where the reverse takes place, i. e., 
where V? is written, but is read, viz., 1 Sam. ii. 16; xx., 2. 

b) Read and Written. 

Ch. vi., 7, we read that the word which, in four instances, is 

written is read viz., 1 Chron. ix., 35; xi., 44; 2 Chron. xxvi., 11; 

xxix., 13. 

c) Read and not Written. 

This class, comprising ten instances (cf. also Nedarim , fol. 37, col. 2), is 
enumerated in chapt. vi., 8. The passages are, Judg. xx., 13; 2 Sam. vm., 3; 
xvi., 21; xviii., 20; 2 Kgs. xix.. 37; Isa. xxxvn., 32; Jer. xxxl, 38; L., 29; 
Ruth hi., 5, 17. 

To this class also belong those instances in which the 1 is not written, but 
read. The instances are given in chap, vji., 1. See also note 2 to Esth. ix., 27, 
given above. 

In chap, vii., 2, we read of twenty-nine words which have no in the textual 
reading, but have it in the marginal reading, viz., Josh, xxiv., 3; 1 Sam., ix., 26; 
xxiv., 19 ; 2 Sam. xxi., 9; 1 Kgs. I., 37; 2 Kgs. ix., 37; Isa. xli., 23 ; liv., 16; 
Jer. xvii., 8 ; xl., 16; Ezek. xxiii., 16,43; xlv.,3 ; Hag. i.,8; Ruth i.,12; iv., 
4; Ps. vi., 4 ; lxxiv.,6; xc.,8 ; Prov. xxx., 18; xxxl, 16,18; Job I., 10; xlii., 
16; Lam. ii., 19; v., 1,21; Eccl. vii., 22 ; Neh. ix., 6. 

d) Written, but not Read. 

Eight such words are given in chap, vi., 8 (cf. Nedarim , fol. 37, col. 2), viz., 
2 Sam. xiii., 33; xxv., 21; 2 Kgs. v., 18; Jer. xxxvui., 16; xxxix., 12; u., 3; 
Ezek. hi., 12; Ruth in., 12. 

To this class also belong eleven words in which the 1 is written, but not read 
(chap, vii., 1 ), viz., Josh, vi., 7 ; ix., 7; 1 Sam. xv., 16; 2 Sam. xxn., 34; 1 Kgs. 
xii., 3, 21; 2 Kgs. ix., 33; xiv., 13; xvi., 15; Ezek. xlvi., 9; Neh. hi., 15. 

We also read, chap, vii., 2 , of twenty words which have a n written, but not 
read, viz., Josh, vii., 21; xxiv., 8; 2 Sam. xxiii., 20 ; 1 Kgs. vn.,23; Jer. hi., 
7; xv., 9; xviii., 10; xxvi., 6; xxxl, 39; xliii., 11 ; xlviii., 27 ; Mic. in., 2; 
Zech. i., 16; Ruth i., 3; Ps. Li., 4; Prov. vm., 17; xxvii., 10 ; Dan. ix., 18; 
Lam. hi., 10 ; Ezra v., 15. 
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e) Written as one word , but read as two. 

The fifteen words belonging to this class are mentioned in chap, vn., 3, viz., 
Gen. xxx., 11; Exod. iv., 2; Deut. xxxiii., 2; Jer. vi., 29; xviii., 3; Ezek. 
viii., 6 ; Isa. hi., 15; Ps. x., 10; lv., 16; cxxm., 4; Job xxxvm., 1; XL., 6; 
Neh. ii., 13; 1 Chron. ix., 4; xxvn., 12. 

The reverse is the case in eight instances, where words are written as two, but 
read as one. 

f) Written as two , and read as one . 

Judg. xvi., 25; 1 Sam. ix., 1; xxrv., 9; Isa. ix., 6; xliv., 24; Lam. i., 6; 
iv., 3; 2 Chron. xxxiv., 6. 

Another class of words is also mentioned, chap, vn., 4, which have 

r 

g) A * written in the middle of the word , where *) is read. 

This list not being given very correctly in Soferim , we give according to the 
book Ochloh wOchlahA Gen. xxxix., 20; 1 Sam. xxv., 18; 2 Sam. xv., 20; Isa. 
xlv., 2; 2 Kgs. xxiv., 15; Jer. L., 44; 2 Sam. xvi., 12; Jer. vi., 7; Nah. n., 6; 

1 Chron. vn., 31; Prov. xxin., 24; Ez. iv., 9; Gen. viii., 17; Jer. xix., 2; 
xlviii., 5; Zech. xi., 2; Ezek. xnn., 9; 2 Chron. xxxv., 3; Ps. v., 9; Prov. 
xxiii., 5; Ez. viii., 17; Jer. xxv., 7; 2 Chron. xxvi., 21; Num. xiv., 36; Josh, 
xix., 22; Isa. lxii., 3; Jer. xiv., 14 (twice); viii., 7; Ezek. xli., 15; 1 Chron. 
iv., 20 ; xii., 3; 2 Chron. xxxv., 4; Ps. lxxiv., 11; 1 Kgs. vi.,5; Ezek. xlviii., 
14; 1 Chron. xx., 5; 2 Chron. xxix., 14; Ps. lix., 16; cxl., 10; Prov. iv., 16; 

2 Sam. hi., 15 ; Jer. xvi., 16 ; Judg. xxi., 22 ; 1 Sam. xviii., 6 ; Ezek. xxn., 18 ; 
Isa. xlii., 24 ; Ps. cxxix., 3 ; 1 Sam. xx., 1 ; Jer. xlviii., 21 ; Isa. lvii., 19 ; 
Neh. x., 20 ; Isa. hi., 16; Neh. vn., 52 ; 2 Sam. xiv., 7 ; 1 Sam. xxv., 18 ; Jer. 
xl., 8 ; Amos viii., 4 ; 2 Chron. xm., 19; Esth. viii., 13 ; Jer. xiv., 3 ; xlviii., 
Ezek. iv., J5; Num. xxvi., 9; 1 Kgs. xiv., 25; Jer. xviii., 16 ; xv., 11; xliii., 
10 ; 1 Chron. xxiv., 24 ; Zeph. n., 7 ; Ps. lxxxv., 2 ; Prov. xxii., 20 ; Num. 
xxxii., 7 ; Prov. hi., 30 ; Job. xxx., 22. 

In connection with these variations, we will only mention that, in the Mishna, 
Megilla iv., 10, we read of some passages which may publicly be read, but not 
interpreted. Thus, “the occurrence of Reuben [with Bilhah, Gen. xxxv., 20] 
may be read without being interpreted ; that of Tamar [ibid. chap, xxxvm.,] is to 
be read and interpreted ; the [first part of the] occurrence with the golden calf is to 
be read and interpreted, but the second part [commencing Exod., xxxiv., 21] is to 
be read without being interpreted. The blessing of the priests [Num. vi., 22 ff.], 
and the occurrence of David and Amnon [2 Sam. xi., xn., xm.] are neither to be 
read nor interpreted. ’ ’ 

i 9. ABLATIO SCRIBARUM, OR 

The ablatio scribarum, or removal of the Scribes, consists in the removal of a 
superfluous ] which has crept into the text, and which has been erroneously pre¬ 
fixed to "ire*, viz., Gen. xviii., 5 ; xxiv., 55 ; Num. xxxi., 2; Ps. lxviii., 26. 
They note, also, that it has been erroneously prefixed to the word 
Ps. xxxvi., 7. Cf. Tr. Nedarim , 37B. 


i Cf. a description of this work in my art. Ochlah w’Ochlah , in McClintock & Strong’s Cyc., 8. v. 
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i 10. CORHECTIO SCRIBARUM, OR ppf* 


In the Talmud, nothing is said of these so called “ Ttqqun Soph'rim,” or 
u emendations of the Scribes; ” and yet these corrections must be very old, since 
reference is made to them in the Mechilta, a commentary on Exodus (chap, xv., 7), 
the first compilation of which was probably made about 90 A. D.; in the Siphri , a 
commentary on Numbers and Deuteronomy (Num. x., 35), compiled by Rab (A. 
D. 219-247); in the Tanchuma, fol. 26,1, compiled by Tanchuma ben-Abba (fl. cir. 
A. D. 440); in the Bereshith Babba (in Gen. xviii., 22 ), sec. xli, fol. 54, 4 fin.; 
and Shemoth Babba, sec. xm., fol. 128, 4; xxx., fol. 146, 4 in medio; xli., fol. 
156, 1 initio; both ascribed to Oshaja b. Nachmani (fl. A. D. 278). 

As these corrections are, in general, only alluded to in our books called 
“ Introductions to the Old Testament,” but not given, we will give them here. 
The Massorites mention eighteen “Tiqqdn Soph'rim,” or emendations of the 
Scribes, and refer to eighteen alterations which the Scribes decreed should be 
introduced into the text, in order to remove anthropomorphisms and other infe¬ 
licities of expression. These eighteen emendations (or H"*) are as follows, 
according to the order of the Hebrew Bible: 


1. Gen. xviii., 22, where, for the original reading umr mm 

and Jehwah still stood before Abraham, is now substituted DrT"QN1 

mrr and Abraham still stood before Jehovah, because it 

appeared offensive to say that the Deity stood before Abraham. 

Num. xi., 15, for thy evil, is substituted ♦njro my evil. 

it vtt 10 it % iMVi it iMU 


2 . 


3, 4. 


xil., 12, 


5. 1 Sam. hi., 13, 


6 . 2 


17. 


44 


xvi., 12, 


7. 1 Kgs. xil., 16, 

8. 2 Chron. x.,16, 

9. Jer. ii., 11, 

10. Ezek. viii., 17, 

11. Hos. iv., 7, 

12. Hab. i., 12, 

13. Zech. ii., 12, 

14. Mai. i., 13, 

15. Ps. cvi., 20, 

16. Job vii., 20, 

“ xxxii., 3, 


UDX our mother, 

our flesh, 

o*(Y?n God (Sept. #£<5 v), 

with his eye, 

Vrf?N*? to their Ood, 


14 


44 


HIM ™y glory, 

’SX my nose, 

HIM m y glory, 

mOJl thou diest not, 

mine eye, 

♦n in ye make me expire, 
HIM my glory, 

“|Hy to thee. 


ION mother. 
•fHJO its flesh. 

orb themselves. 

at m y affliction . 
to their seats. 


44 


44 


HIM their glory. 

DSN their nose. 

DTIM their glory. 

we shall not die. 
his eye . 

vw ye weary it. 

S their glory (cf. Jer. 

D | ii., 11; Hos. iv., 7) 

bs to myself. 


substituted 3VK Jo6. 


o’rnx nx or pn nx God or the divine justice , is 


18. Lam. hi., 19, TVtifiy) thy soul will mourn over me, is substituted 

| • • • • ■“ • 

by rritrm and my soul is humbled within me. 


On these emendations of the Scribes, Bleek, in his Introduction (pp. 803, 4), 
says: “These remarks [of the Rabbins], as I believe, have been, in general, too 
little thought of, and, as a whole, have not been judged correctly. It is usually 
assumed that what are named Tlqqun Soph'rim are only alterations of the false 
readings of many manuscripts, in conformity with other manuscripts which were 
more correct; and it is at once taken for granted that the readings preferred by 
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the Scribes, which are just those of our present manuscripts and editions, have 

been the genuine original readings. Much rather, we are moved, partly by 

the statements of the Massorites, partly by the nature of several of the readings 
set aside by the Ttqqiin Soph'rim, compared with the readings introduced by them, 
and at present found in the text, to look upon the matter thus: that, in these 
passages, other readings were actually accepted universally at an earlier time, or, 
at all events, were to be found in most of the common manuscripts, which the 
Scribes considered themselves justified in altering, because they presented what 
created scruples or gave offense in certain respects. Hence, this earlier reading, 
which is noted as having been altered, is always to be held in high estimation, 
critically considered; and we may actually assume, with great probability, in sev¬ 
eral cases at least, that it is the original reading.” 1 

| 11. PUNCTA EXTRAORDINARIA. 

Over single letters, partly over entire words, we find dots or points, generally 
called “puncta extraordinaria.” The first instance is mentioned in the Mishna 
Tr. Pesachim ix., 2, over the J7 of the word flpm* Num. ix., 10. Ten such 

words, which have these extraordinary points, are enumerated in Midrash Bemid - 
bar Babba on Num. in., 39, sec. III., fol. 215, 4, cf. Pirke de Babbi Nathan c. 33, 
Sifri ad Num. ix., 10; Tr. Soferim vi., 3; Massora Magna on Num. ill., 39; 
Ochlah w'Ochlah, sec. 96; Tragard De Uteris textus S. Hebraei insolitae quantitatis 
formae situs et punctationis , Gryph., 1764. 

1. Gen. xvi., 5 fTVT*. The Massorites note on this word: There is 

a point on the last *, and it is one of the ten pointed words, which occur in 
the Law, four in the Prophets and in the Hagiographa. It is worthy to be 
noticed, that in the whole Pentateuch the word in question is nowhere 
written plene, i. e., with two yodhs , except in our passage. 

2. Gen. xvm., 9 On this passage the Midrash Bereshith Babba (sec. 

XLVIII., Wunsche’s Germ, tranl. p. 227 sq.) remarks: VX are pointed, but 
not the *?. R. Simeon ben Eliezer saith, Wherever you find more letters than 
points, you must explain the letters, i. e., what is written; but where you 
find more points than letters, you must explain the letters. In this case, 
where there are more points than the written text, you must explain the 
points, viz., u Where is Abraham ? ” The meaning is, that the points 

over these three letters intend to indicate that the three angels did not ask, 

“ Where is Sarai V ” mg? but “ Where is Abraham ? ” DiTON VN 
Cf. Tr. Baba Meziah, fol. 87a. 


i Geiger, in Urschrift , p. 331, remarks on the first case: "The subordinate, it was thought, 
stand8 before the superior, not the superior before the subordinate. For this cause, the original 
reading 1 , ‘and Jehovah stood, etc.,’ was changed into ‘and Abraham stood.’ Not only the whole 
connection, but also the Talmud and Midrashim. indicate that the first reading is the more correct 
one. For, in explanation of Lev. xix., 32, * before the hoary head thou shalt rise,’ we read, in 
Jerus. BUtkurtm iii., 13, * I, the Lord, have exercised the rising before the hoary head first,’ prob¬ 
ably with reference to Gen. xviii., 22. As for the literature, cf. Hackspan, De usu librorum, etc., 
appended to his Nizzachon, Altorf, 1644;Bornitz De Tiqqun Sopherim , Viteb., 1644; Walton, Proleg. 
▼ii., 10; Hottinger, Then. PhOol ., pp. 434 sq.; Wacbner, Antiq. Ebr. i., pp. 110, 111; Delitzsch, Hah- 
okkuk, Lips., 1842, pp. 206-208; Wed ell, De emendationibus a Soferim, etc., Vratisl., 1869; Raym. 
Martin, Pugiofldei; Frankel, Vontudien, pp. 172, 219. 
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Gen. xix., 33 HOipDl* 1“ the Talmud, Tr. Nazir , fol. 23 a, we read: Why is 

there a point over the ^ in the word HSlpDl ? To indicate that when she lay 

down, he (Lot) did not perceive it, but when she arose, he perceived it. Cf. 
also Tr. Horayoth , fol. 10A. St. Jerome, Quaest. in Oenesin: “Appungunt 
desuper quasi incredibile et quod rerum natura non capiat, coire quem- 
piam nescientem.” 


Gen. xxxiii., 4 VlpB*i There are different interpretations on these points. 
The Midrash Bemidbar in loco explains it by 'Q 1 ? IptJO u that 

he (Esau) did not kiss him sincerely;” the Bereshith Babba sec. LXXVIII., 
(Wiinsche 1. c. p. 382) thinks “That Esau’s kiss was sincere;” a third 
authority says, that these points are meant to indicate, that Esau did not 
intend IptJO 1 ? to kiss him, but i- e *» u to bite him.” 

Gen. xxxvii., 12 hie. Beresh . Babba in loco, sec. LXXXIY. (Wiinsche 1. c. 
p. 412): The points over indicate that “ they only went away to feed 
themselves,” or as Bemidbar Babb . in loco says: “They went away not to 
feed the flock, but to eat and drink,” etc. 


Num. iii., 39. 'firm Bemidbar Babb . in loco, says the Wavo of p)?7tO is 

not pointed, because he did not belong to that number (or census of the 
Levites). In the Talmud, Tr. Bechoroth , the question is why the word 
pnt< is pointed ? and the same answer is given. 1 

Num. ix., 10. r?pm. This instance is already mentioned in the Mishna 

Pesachim ix., g 2, where we read thus: “ What is a distant journey? R. 
Akiba says from Modaim and beyond, and from all places around Jerusa¬ 
lem, located in the same distance. R. Eleazar says, from the threshold of 
the court of the Temple and outward. R. Jos6 says, the reason for the 
point on the fl [in our word] was to denote that it is not necessary to be 
actually on a distant road, but only beyond the threshold of the Temple.” 
Tiiis idea the Sept, probably intended to express by h 66$ yanpav i. e., dis¬ 
tant on the way, while h 66$ yaup? would be “ on a distant way.” • 





Num. xxi., 30. it?N. The Baal Hatturim on this passage, says that by the 
point on the “■) in the word only is left, which means “ fire,” and 
which destroyed the place. In the Talmud Baba Bathra 79 a we read {£?$$ 
and not 


Num. xxix., 15. fntryv Bemidbar rabba in loco: “ It is to teach us that 

there was only one tenth.” Cf. Tr. Menacholh , fol. 87/3 where the one 
is not read. The Sept. cod. Yatic. omits the first word. 


Deut. xxix., 28. ijOD 4 ?! Ij 1 ?* Bemidbar rabba in loco answers 

the question concerning these points by: “You have made manifest, hence 
I will also manifest unto you hidden things,” cf. also Talmud Tr. Sanhedrin , 
fol. 43/3 in fine, and Norzi in Jos. vn., 21. 


i If this interpretation is correct, then the word Aaron is superfluous, and thus it is wanting 
in some codd., also in the Syr. and Sam. Cf. our Horae Samarttanae in Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan¬ 
uary, 1878 (Andover). 

* The Copt. Yulg. read eeh, and so also the Sept, and Sam. Cf. Horae Samaritana ibid, in loco. 
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11-14. 2 Sam. xix., 20 jifjp; Isa. xliv., 9 hofi; Ezech. xli., 20 ^nn; ibid. 

XLvi., 22 nijftpnb. On these words nothing is to be found in Rabbinic 

writings. Cf. Surenhusius (iifilos KaraMayw, p. 73. 

15. Ps. xx vh., 13. KW. On this the Talmud Tr. Berachoth , fol. 41a says : 

“ But how could David call himself holy? and it is written: Unless I had 
believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living.'” And 
we have a teaching in the name of R. Josi: Why are there points on 
David said before the Holy One (blessed be he): Lord of the universe, I am 
aware that thou greatly reward the just in future ages, but I know not if I 
shall have a part of it with them, or not. Perhaps that he had offended 
Him by any sin.” Buxtorf remarks on this passage, that is DJftO DJfD 

i. e., “a sense without a sense.” The meaning probably is that Jpl 1 ? 
without the points means if not , like the Latin nisi , but with the points it 
signifies a “ doubt.” 1 

As to the origin and signification of these points nothing certain can be said. 
According to the Rabbins, Ezra is said to have been the author of these points. 
In Bemidbar Babba ad Num. hi., 39, sec. in., fol. 215,4,we read that “ when Elias 
will come and ask Ezra, Why hast thou written thus ? he will answer, I have long 
ago pointed these letters; but when Elias will say to him, Thou hast written well, 
then he will remove these letters.” The same we also read in Aboth de Babbi 
Nathan, ch. 33. This much may be taken for granted that these points were known 
long before the time of the Talmud. Cf. also Hiipeden, neue wahrschtinHche 
Muthmassung von der wahren Ursache der ausserordentlichen Punkte , Hannov. 1751, 
l 4 sq.; Hiller, De arcana keri et kethib, Tubing. 1692, p. 156; Geiger, Lehrbuch der 
Mischnah , Vratislav. 1846, II. p. 87, 88; the same, TJrschrift pp. 257-258. 

a 

{ 12. INVERTED NUN f . 

Before Num. x., 35 and after x., 36, we find in our Hebrew Bibles the letter 
Nun J inverted f. In the Talmud, Tr. Sabbath fol. 115/3 ; 116a, we are told “ that 
the section commencing (Num. x., 35) was made by God with 

signs below and above, to indicate that it is not in its proper place. But Rabbi 
said, This is not so, but this book was counted by itself. How do you know it ? 
Rabbi Samuel bar Nachman said, R. Jonathan said, [It is written] “ She hath 
hewn out her seven pillars (Prov. ix., 1), this means the seven books of the law.” 
It may be that the statement “ that this section is not in its place,” was still 
known in the time of the Sept., for the Codex Alex, and the Vatican read this 
part before the 34th verse. 

Besides the inverted nun mentioned in Sabbath, we also read in Rosh liashana, 
fol. 117/3, of inverted Nuns found in Ps. 1*07. But on examining some thirty-eight 
editions of the Psalms, which we found on our shelves, only seven have the 
inverted Nun , viz., Hahn’s Hebr . Bible of 1839 and 1867; Rosenfeld’s Hebr . Bible 
1836; Letteris’ Bible ed. by Abrahamson, Berlin 1866, and the Psalm editions of 
Baer and Delitzsch, Leipzig 1861,1874, 1881. 


i In the most recent edition of the Psalms, ed. by Baer and, Delitzsch, Lipsiae, 1874, this word 
is marked with three points above and four below. The reason why the Waw is unpointed is 
stated (p. 13a) “ Vav caret puncto, quod metuendum foret ne cum Cholera commutaretur.” The 
same remark we also find in edition of 1880, p. S3. We may also add that the word in question is 
wanting in the Sept., Syriac, Arab., Vulg., Symm., and in some Hebr. MSS. 
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{ 13. THE WAW Q'Tl'A’ IN NUM. XXV., 12. 

Of this VI or Wavo cut off, which is written in our Hebrew Bibles 1, 

the Talmud Tr. Kiddushin fol. 66/* states the following: Whence do we have it, 
that a person having some defect is unfit for the sacred ministry ? R. Jehudah 
said, that R. Samuel taught that it is because the Scripture says, “ Wherefore say. 
Behold I give unto him my covenant of peace,” a perfect peace and not an imper¬ 
fect one. But said one, it is written i. “ peace,” but answered R. Nach¬ 
man, the Waw in * 8 cut (NV7 HJ^Dp VI)- 

{ 14. THE CLOSED OR FINAL MEM (0) IN THE MIDDLE OF THE WORD. 

ISA. IX., e nyto 1 ?. 

In the Talmud, Tr. Sanhedrin , fol. 94,3 we find the following: “ Why is it that 
all the Merm in the middle of a word are open [i. e., Q], and this one is closed 
[i. e., Q] ? The Holy One (blessed be he!) wanted to make Hezekiah the Messiah, 
and Sennacherib Gog and Magog; whereupon Justice pleaded before the presence 
of the Holy One (blessed be he!), Lord of the Universe, ‘ What! David, the king 
of Israel, who sang so many hymns and praises before thee, wilt thou not make 
him the Messiah; but Hezekiah, for whom thou hast performed all these miracles, 
and who has not uttered any song before thee, wHlt thou make him the Messiah?’ 
Therefore has the mcm been closed.” 

{15. SUSPENDED LETTERS. 

The suspended Nun we find in Judg. xvni., 30. The Talmud Baba 

Bathra , fol. 1093, states the following: u Was he (i. e., Gershom) the son of Man- 
asseh ? whereas the Scripture says, ‘the sons of Moses were Eleazer and Gershom.’ 
But because he did the deeds of Manasseh [2 Kgs. xxi.], the Scripture appended 
him to the [family] of Manasseh.” The meaning is that the prophet did not like 
to call Gershom, the son of Moses, because it would be ignominious that Moses 
should have had an impious son, hence he calls him the son of Manasseh, with 
the suspended letter, which may mean either the son of Manasseh or that of Moses. 

The suspended Ayin we find in Job xxxviii., 15. In the Talmud % 

Tr. Sanhedrin fol. 103*, we read: Why is the in suspended? [It is to 

teach] that when a man is en u poor” in this world, he will also be {gf") in the 
world to come, or lit. “ poor below, he will also be poor above.” 

Of the suspended Ayin in Ps. lxxx., 14 we read, Tr. Kiddushin, fol. 

30,3, that this letter is the middle letter in the Psalms. 

. { 16. MAJUSCULAR AND MINUSCULAR LETTERS. 

Of the words written with large and small letters in our Hebrew Bible, we 
find nothing in the Talmud itself, but some instances are mentioned in the Tr. 
Sopherim chap, ix., which prove that this mode of writing must have been very 
ancient and served a certain purpose. 

The instances mentioned in Soferim ix. are as follows: 

1 majuscular in flra Lev. xi., 42 because it is the middle of all the letters in 
the Pentateuch (min HVillK *!ffT Kiddushin 30a); ♦ majuscular in 

Num. xiv., 17; ^ majuscular Deut. xxxiv., 12— 

Deut. xxix., 27. 
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♦ minuscular in 'JJ*n Deut. xxxii., 18, the Todh in must be smaller than 
any in the Pentateuch, cf. also Midrash Vajikra Rabba sec. xxm. fin. fol. 192, 3. 

As to the letter 1 in tfriPI (Esther ix., 9) whether it should be written majus- 
cular or minuscular, is a matter of dispute, cf. Talmud, Tr. Megillah, fol. 16,?. 

Besides these letters mentioned above, we find nothing more in the Talmud, 
although there is no doubt, that the writing of the other letters was known in the 
time of the Talmud. Thus, e. g., the word (Eev. xm., 33) which is now 

written with a majuscular J is mentioned as the middle of the verses of the Pen¬ 
tateuch (Kiddushin fol. 30/i). 

For the benefit of the student we give here according to the alphabet, all pas¬ 
sages wiiere, according to the Massorah, words with majuscular letters are found: 

1 Cliron. i., 1; Gen. i., 1; Lev. xm.,33; Deut. vi., 4; Deut. xxxn.,6; 
Esth. ix., 9; Mai. hi., 22 ; Esth. i., 6; Job ix., 34; Num. xiv., 17; Ps. lxxx., 
16; Deut. xxix., 27; Prov. I., 1; Exod. xxxiv., 7 ; Ruth hi., 13; Num. xxvn., 
6; Eccl. xii., 13 ; Deut. vi., 4; Dan. vi., 20; Gen. xxx., 42; Isa. lvi., 10; Ps. 
lxxxiv., 4; Exod. xxxiv., 14; Song of Song i., 1; Esth. ix., 29. 

This is the list as given in the Massorah marginalis on Gen. i., 1; in the Mas¬ 
sorah marginalis on 1 Chron. i., 1, however, where this list is repeated, the fol¬ 
lowing alterations are made; for Esth. ix., 9 is substituted Lev. xi., 42; for Job 
ix., 34 is substituted Eccl. vii., 1 ; Num. xxvn., 5 and Gen. xxx., 42 are omitted; 
for Esth. ix., 29 is substituted Deut. xviii., 13. In the Ochlah wOchlah again, 
where the list is also given, sec. 83, p. 88, Lev. xi., 42 is substituted for Esth. ix., 
9; Dan. vn., 10, representing final mem, is added; Ps. lxxx., 16 is given instead 
of Exod. xxxiv., 7, and Gen. xxx., 42 is omitted. The same book, moreover, 
sec. 82, p. 88, gives another alphabetical list of majuscular letters contained in the 
Pentateuch alone, which is as follows 

Deut. xxxiii., 29; Gen. i., 1; Lev. xm., 33; Deut. vi , 4; Deut. xxxii., 
6; Lev. xi., 42; Gen. xxxiv., 31; Gen. xlix., 12; Exod. ii., 2; Num. xiv., 17 ; 
Deut. xxviii., 68 ; Deut. n., 33; Deut. xxix., 27; Num. xxiv., 5; Gen. L., 23; 
Exod. xxxiv., 7; Num. xxvn., 6; Num. xm., 30; Deut. vi., 4; Deut. xxxii., 
6; Gen. xxx., 42; Exod. xi., 8; Exod. xxvm., 36; Deut. xxn.,6; Exod. 
xxxiv., 14; Deut. hi., 11 ; Deut. xviii., 13. 

The alphabetical list of the minuscular letters, as given in the Massorah fin- 
alis under the letter Aleph. and in the Massorah marginalis on Lev. i., 1 is in the 
following passages: 

Lev. i., 2; Prov. xxx., 15; Job vn., 5; Prov. xxvm., 17; Gen. n., 4; Ps. 
xxii., 30; Num. xxv., 12; Ps. xxiv.,4; Esth. ix.,9; Job xxxiii., 9; Lam. 

11., 9; Num. xxxi., 24 ; Deut. xxxii., 18; Gen. xxm., 2; Lam. i., 12; Deut. 
ix., 24; Lev. vi., 2; Neh. xm., 30; Nahum i., 3; Prov. xvi., 28; Jer. xxxix., 
13; Isa. xliv., 14; Nahum i., 3; Ps. xxvn., 5; Lam. in., 36; Dan. vi., 20; 
Jer. xiv., 2; Job xvi., 14 ; Exod. xxxii., 25; Gen. xxvn., 46; Exod. xxxiv., 
26; Esth. ix., 7; Esth. ix., 9J 

i 17. THE PASEK OR SPACE BETWEEN SINGLE WORDS. 2 

When proper names occur twice in an address, they are separated by a small 
space, as in Gen. xxn., 11 : DPTIDK I D!T"OK; xlvi., 2 : I 1 Sam. 

i Cf. Engestroem, De litteris Massoreth. majuseulis. Load., Goth. 1738; Geiger in Ozar Nechmad 

11., pp. 87-89 (Vindob. ed. Blumenfeld). 

* A list of all the passages where this Pasek occurs is given by Baer and Delitzsch in the part*. 
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ra., 10: i ‘anotp, called by the Massorites T)0Q Pasek (and not 

I •• T ) 

P e sik, as it is generally written and pronounced). No such space or pasek, how¬ 
ever, is found in Exod. hi., 4 between ft £1*0 ft£5*0? vide Midrash Shemoth Bahba , 
sec. ii. fol. 120, 3 : “You will find a space between Abraham Abraham, Jacob 
Jacob, Samuel Samuel, but none between Moses Moses. Why this ? it is like a 
man who bears a great burden and calls to N. N. who is near him, Take off from 
me this burden,”-etc. Norzi, who also quotes this passage, remarks that some 
say, “ that with the other prophets he ceased sometimes to speak, but with Moses 
he never ceased, while he was alive.” 

I 18. THE ALPHABET. 

At what time the square character of the Hebrew alphabet was perfected, it 
is now difficult to determine with precision. Origen (died 254 A. D.), and Jerome 
(died 420), who probably followed Jewish tradition ascribe it to Ezra, and thus 
also Jos5 ben Qalafta, who flourished between 138 and 164 A. D. But there can be 
no doubt that our present Hebrew alphabet was already known before the time of 
the Talmud, since the descriptions and allusions to the form of the Hebrew let¬ 
ters, which we find in the Talmud precisely suit the present square characters. 
In the treatise Sabbath , fol 103, col. 2 we are told very distinctly not to inter¬ 
change with 3 with 3, J with ^f, 1 with ft, ft with rt, with ♦, f with 0 
with £), Q with 0. That such a pre-caution was necessary, may be seen from 
what Origen mentions, that in his time the Tetragrammaton ftlft* was rendered 
nilll,i the ft being interchanged with ft, and T with *, and in the Mishna (Sabbath 
xii., 5), the case is mentioned of two zayins (f f) being written for cheth (ft). More 
striking are the mistakes which have crept into the Alexandrian version, on account 
of mistaking one letter for a similar one, thus, e. g., for Jf, as 1 Sam. xviii., 22, 

Sept. Kai ov ftftlO* Hebr. ftfttft and now ; xxxi., 1 Sept. ini 

rdvwdrov; 2 Sam. XII., 19 tnn, sept. ym koI evdyae; 3 for 3* &S Nahum II., 14 

rom, sept, naan TTAf/tfw; t TOV ; 1 Sam. X., 2 1 ra'w. sept. -jro^D tjg av antWyg; 

xi., 6 Sept. "f vMvce etc., etc. 

The Talmud already knows the five final letters ^ V | D (!• c. 104, col. 1) 

which were probably used to render reading more easy by distinguishing one word 
from another (thus e. g., ft{< O’ft^N—the third and fourth word of the first 
chapter of Genesis—might be read ftXQ tft^tf). 

of the Hebrew Bible hitherto published, viz.. Genesis p. 91; Job p. 63; Psalms (ed. 1880) p. 168; 
Pro verbs p. 62; Isaiah p. 84; Twelve Minor Prophets p. 97; Libri Danielis, Ezrae et Nebemlae 
p. 129. 

* Jerome in his 136th letter to Marcellus, where be treats of the ten names of God, says : 

“nonum (sc. nomen Dei) est tetragrammum, quod aveK&uvTjTov i. e., ineffabile, putaverunt, quod 

his Uteris scribitur Jod , E, Vaw , E. Quod quidam non intelllgentes propter elementorum simiU- 
tudinera, quum in Gnecis libris repererint Pi Pi legere consueverunt ” (Opp. ed. Vallarsi 1.181; 
IH. 720). Similar is the statement found in a fragment of Evagrius treating of the ten Jewish 

names of God, that the inefTable Tetragram, which KaraxpijGTiKtig is pronounced by the Jews 
a&jval, by the Greeks Kvptog, according to Exod. xxvii., 36 was written on the plate of the high- 

priest aytaapa Kvpiu 171111 (in some codd. ttl th). . . .rovroig ypa<po/ievov rolg aroixcioig rjn 
(tvav irpr IHTII, 6 t ieog (cf. Cotelerius Monum. Eccte <?. Gratcae III., 216, by Vallarsi III., 728; 

Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra p. 20o sq.^ For more on this subject, cf. my art. Shcm Hammephoraeh 
in McCUntock and Strong’s Cyclop. 
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The Talmud also not only mentions the so-called taggin OHnD )* 1 or 

calligraphic ornaments on the letters y J f J £3 y {J? (Menachoth, fol. 29, col. 1,2; 

Sabbath , fol. 89, col. 1; 105, col. 2), hut also mentions different combinations of 
the alphabet, as Athbash , Ackas, Albam HN—DHK—D2 

This system is the more remarkable on account of Jerome haying so con¬ 
fidently applied it to the word Sheshak in Jer. xxv., 26 (which according 

to the Athbash tram as the first combination from its two initial words is 
called), it being the same as ^22 Babel. According to the same rule 
stands for as Sept, translates XaXSaiovc (ibid, li ., 1), 

$ 19. THE VOWEL POINTS. 

It is now generally acknowledged that the vowel points which are found in 
our Hebrew Bibles, did not originally belong to the text, but are of later origin, 
and were added by the Massorites. The very fact that there existed two kinds of 
vowel-systems, the Babylonian or Assyrian and the Palestinian or Western, 
proves that the vowel-points could not have originated at one and the same time, 
otherwise the Babylonians would not place the vowels above the letters, as the 
Prophetorum Posteriorum Codex BabyUmicus Petropolilanus (from the year 916 A. D. 
and ed. by Strack, Petropoli, 1876) shows, and the Palestinians would not place 
the vowels under the letters, as we now have it in our Hebrew Bibles. That 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries some should have defended the 
divinity of the vowel-points, and even went so far as in Switzerland to make it a 
confessional article of belief in the Formula Consensus, art. IV. can. II. according 
to which in 1678 a law was enacted that no person should be licensed to preach 
the Gospel in their churches unless he publicly declared that he believed in the 
integrity of the Hebrew text and in the divinity of the vowel-points and accents 
(“ codicem Ilebr. Vet. Test, turn quoad consonas turn quoad vocalia sive puncta 
ipsa sive punctorum saltern potestatem dedirvewrov esse ”) may surprise us at present 
like a good many other things of past ages. 

The letters of the Hebrew, like those of the Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee and 
Samaritan, were only consonants, and as the letters for a, 1 for u, ♦ for I, were 
sometimes used as vowels, it is evident that a word without these vowel-letters, 
and when simply written with consonants, with different vowels attached to it, 
would yield different meanings. Thus when vowelled can be "Ol wordy 

T T 

speaking, "QT he has spoken , *13*1 to speak , *13*1 pest, sanctuary , etc. 

* • • • • • • • • • 

• • • 

A comparison of the Alexandrian version with our present voweled text 
shows that the Seventy or rather seventy-two translators had an unvoweled text 
from which they translated. Even in the first centuries of our era, the Hebrew 
text had no vowel points, as can be seen from the Greek translations of Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion, as well as from the Peshito and Jerome’s Latin 
translation. Thus the latter says: “Idem sermo et iisdem litteris scriptus 
diversus apud eos et voces et intelligentias habet, e. c. pastores et amatores iis¬ 
dem litteris scribuntur res , ’ain, yod, mem (0*}n): sed pastores ro-tm (Q*J^"|) 

leguntur, amatores re-im (O’jn)-” In Epist. 126, ad Eva,grium: “Non refert, 

utrum Salem an Salim nominetur, cum vocalibus in medio litteris perraro utantur 


i Cf. Sepher Taghin , Liber conmularum ed. J. I. L. Barges, Paris 1866, and Derenbourg Notes 
epigraphiques (ibid. 1877) p. 134. 
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Hebraei, et pro voluntate lectorum atque varietate regionum eadem verba diversis 
sonis et accentibus proferantur.” In comment . ad Hab . hi., 5 : “ Pro eo. quod 
nos transtulimus mortem in Hebraeo tres litterae sunt positae, Daleth, Beth, Resh, 
absque ulla vocali, quae si legantur dabar n3"t) “ verbum,” significant; si deber 

T T 

CQ"T) “ pestemHab. hi., 4: verbum pro qualitate loci et posuit (QW) 

* * • • 

• • 1 

intelligitur, et ibi (0{y). Cf. also ad Gen . xlvii., 31; S. Epist. 125 and Damasum .” 

T 

Some have supposed that a certain vowel-system must have existed in the 
time of the Talmud, and based their argument upon the phrases *p 

“p ifrX “read not so, but so” (e. g., do not read u thy sons” but T|03 

“ thy builders”; do not read QtJH “ and prepare” but “ and there ” (Ps. l., 

23), and miDO 1 ? DNE*! KIDO 1 ? DKE» “ there is a soiid root for the reading 

of the text, and there is a solid root for the traditional pronunciation,” which 
occur so often in the Talmud. But these phrases prove the contrary. The Jews 
were in the habit of reading without points, and this they could do, since accord¬ 
ing to the statement of the Talmud (Pirke Aboth v., 24 44 a boy five years old 
should commence with the reading of the law ”), Josephus and Philo, from the 
very childhood the Jewish youth was made acquainted with Holy Writ, and there¬ 
fore they said, 44 do not read so, but so ” which they would not have said, had the 
words in question been pointed in a certain manner. 

{ 20. division of words. 

Hebrew was originally written, like most ancient languages, without any 
division between the words, in a scriptio continua, which fact accounts for the 
various readings in the Septuagint. But there is no doubt that a division of words 
already existed in the time of the Talmud, at least the final letters which were 
already mentioned (2 18), may have served such a purpose, and in Menachoth, fol. 
80,'col. 1, the space between the words in the sacred manuscripts is fixed with 
precision. Whether or not this division of words by points—as used in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch—was applied, must be left undecided. 

2 21. division according to the meaning—verses. 

There is no doubt that at a very early period a division according to verses 
(D*p1D£)) existed. 44 Every verse divided by Moses may not otherwise be divided” 

( MegiUa , fol. 22, col. 1) is an old axiom. The reason for such a division was prob¬ 
ably twofold: 

1. The reading of the Scriptures , especially in the synagogue, led to such a 
division. Already the Mishna MegiUa iv., 2 4 mentions the D*plD£) * n relation 

to this, for we read, “ not less than three verses of the Law may be read in the 
synagogue to any person [called to read]. One verse only of the Law may 
be read at one time to the meturgeman or interpreter; but it is lawful to read 
three consecutive verses to him from the Prophets; but if each verse should 
form a separate section, one verse only may be read [to the interpreter] at a time.” 
The Gemara forbids the leaving of the synagogue before the ending of such a 
section (Berachoth 8a), introduces the injunction of Ezra (Neh. vm., 8 ; Megilla 
3a; Nedarim 37/3) and prescribes in reference to the Prophets, how many sections 
are to be read on the week-days (Baba Kama 82«). 
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2. The study of the Law, the instruction and teaching of the same in the school 
produced such sense-divisions. These were distinguished from the former, which 
were merely called D*plD£)i by the names “ clauses,” “ sententiae,” or 

also D’OJTD clause-sections. To instruct in the dividing of clauses 

(D’OJftO plD*£)) was a special part of Rabbinical teaching (Tr. Nedarim 37a); in 

Berachoth fol. 62a the teacher is said to point it out to his scholars with the right 
hand, and disputed points of the law were settled accordingly (Chagigah 6/?). 

As to the sign of this division, which is now found in the Hebrew Bible [ • ], 
it is not found in the Synagogue-rolls, nor is it mentioned in the Talmud, and is 
of later origin, and we must conclude it as highly probable that these divisions 
into verses and periods were not first externally designated, but were merely 
transmitted by oral tradition, as may be seen from the following quotation (Kid- 
dushin , fol. 30a): “ Therefore are the ancient called Soferim, because they counted 
all letters in Holy Writ. Thus they said that the Vaw in pffJI [Lev. xi., 42] is 

the half of all the letters in the Pentateuch; {JOT tJHT [ibid, x., 16] is the middle 

word ; rfanm [ibid, xiii., 33] the middle verse; that Ain in [Ps. lxxx., 

14] is the middle letter in the Psalms, and Ps. lxxvii., 38 the middle verse.” In 
the same passage we also read that the Pentateuch contains 5888 verses, the 
Psalms 8 more and Chronicles 8 less. Now, if we compare this with the number 
as given by the Massorites, we will find that the Talmud counts 43 verses more 
than the Massorites in the Pentateuch, a difference which can only be explained 
from the statement made in the Talmud (Baba Bathra, fol. 14/1) “ That Joshua 
wrote his book and 8 verses of .the law (viz., Deut. xxxiv., 5-12 QJ13 

mime' DpiDS nnoen nflD), and that the Occidentals, as we read (Kid- 

dushin 1. c.) divided the verse in Exod. xix., 9 into 3 verses. This much is certain, 
that in the time of the Talmud, there was a division according to verses, but 
whatever this mark of division was, if there was any at all—at least Tr. Sopherim 
chap. 3, 5 is against it—is difficult to point out. 

i 22. STIXOI. 

The poetical passages in Exod. xv.; Deut. xxxn.; Judg. v.; 2 Sam. xxu. 
were in the time of the Talmud already written mixww (i- ©•? hi broken lines, cf. 
Tr. Sabbath fol. 103, col. 2 in fine; SopJierim xn.; the same may be said of the 
poetical books JlOK' he., Job, Proverbs, Psalms. Also the decalogue was orig¬ 
inally written in ten series aTl x ™* a 8 * s intimated in the Targum on the 

Song of Songs v., 13 : “ The two tables of stone which he gave to his people were 
written in ten rows (shittin) resembling the rows or beds (shittin) in the garden 
of balsam.” In the Synagogue scrolls this rule is carried out up to this day, thus 
Exod. xv. is found written in this way: 

did too nio o toito*? rrox ion*? 

’m to mon o»3 non urn 

♦rfrx mow to njntr 1 ? 

mrr norfro mrr itoodtoo 

To complete our subject we ought to speak about the quotations of the Old 
Testament in the Talmud. This we reserve for a future article. 
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ASSYRIAN PHONOLOGY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


HEBREW. 

♦ 

By Professor Paul Haupt, Ph. D 


* 1 . 


LANGUAGE HAS THE FOLLOWING SOUNDS 


I. Vowels:.a i u; 


A A 

a 1 


u; 


e. 


II. Consonants:. ’bgdzbtklmnsp^qrS t: 


in Hebrew transcription: K 3 J 1 I H D D 
Examples: 



0 


JDfiJCpTtfn 


a) abnu (construct aban) stone; appu, face; kalbu (construct kalab) 
dog, feminine kalbatu, bitch; §arru (construct sar, plural Sar re or Sar rani) 
king, feminine Sarratu (construct sar rat, plural sarrati) queen; Sallatu 
(from Salalu, imperfect islul, to plunder) spoil; qaStu (construct qaSat, 
plural qasati) bow; daltu (construct dalat, plural dalati) door ; ammatu, 
cubit; la’abu, flame; ma'adu (feminine ma'adtu, ma’attu) much (plural 
ma’adtiti, feminine, ma’adati); arratu (from araru, imperfect erur, present 
irrar, imperative arur) curse; rapsu (feminine rapaStu or rapaltu) expand¬ 
ed, wide; assatu, wife; zikaru (or zikru) male; Sikaru (or §ikru) strong 
drink; ilmad (imperative lam ad) he learnt; narkabtu (plural narkabati) 
chariot , from i r k a b, he rode ; i m b a 9 , he wounded (imperative m a b a 9 ); i m r a 9 , 

he was ill; is’al, he asked. 

Cf. Hebrew, (Aramaic D’SN (Aramaic PSjJtf); 3*75 (Aramaic 

aa 1 ??); (feminine ,-nt?, for bbip*, lxx. sd/./H.); '-h&\ na>p (Aramaic 

xri^p, syrinc jcn^p); nbi; nps; an 1 ?; inp; rnkb,for f >-om 

T)X; ^"13; (Syriac j*nim atta); Ipf (cf. Aramaic "m. *03*1. 

ram); "OtP; 'V^"; n33“]P (P lural Hla^TO. Aramaic Kn^nip); 33'V; 
rnO* (T*nP, I»a-xxx.,2G); Aramaic V”IQ* (Arabic yamrad); Hebrew 

I - ; • I - - r * : * - : • 

i) libbu, heart ; Sinnu, tooth; Sibhu, girdle (cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Studien, 
132); bintu, daughter ; milku (construct milik) counsel (from malaku, imper¬ 
fect imlik); libittu (construct libnat) brick; §indu (for 9 imdu , 1 construct 
91 mid) and simittu (for gimidtu, construct 9 indat) yoke, span; nimru, 
leopard; rih 9 u (construct riljis) and ri|n«tu or ribiltu (construct rib$at) 
inundation, from raba$u (imperfect irbi$); sidru (construct sidir) and 
sidirtu (construct si drat) array ; sihru (construct ^ i h i r, feminine 9 iljirtu) 
small; sihirtu, totality; sikiptu (from sakapu, imperfect iskip, present 
isakip, to east down) defeat; giinru (construct gimir) and gimirtu, totality; 


A 4 


italicized 


secure 


lit 


for these letters.—W. R. H.]| 


1 Cf. Arabic *ind< — Hebrew 'TDJ* with me. 
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niklu (nikil) and nikiltu (V. R. 3, 85) deceit; ilu (plural ilfini) god; igu, 
wood; tilu (not tillu!) (plural tilani) hill (= Akkadian dul, du); iddin 
(=yandin =yantin) he gave (present in ad in, imperative idin, for nidin); 
irbi 9 , he couched; itkil (present itakil) he trusted; illik (present illak, 
imperative alik) he went , from alaku, to go; ifcliq (present ifcaliq) he fled; 
i§Si q and unaS§iq, he kissed; ikkir, he was hostile; i51 im, it was completed; 
i k k i s and u n a k k i s, he cut off. 


Cf. Hebrew 3*7 (Aramaic N3 1 ?); W (Aramaic H3&); 

•• T • 1 •• . T * 


n3 (’f)3. m y 


• • 


daughter; Arabic bint, plural ban at); Tta (’37 Neh. v.,7; Aramaic 

I • • • • 

10*70, 1 on,Mum ); nJ3*7 (Aramaic anj’3*7, ND3 1 ?); 70V; 7DJ (Aramaic 


• • 


JOQJ); rm; ( 2 Kgs* XI -> 152 Chron. xxm., 14; cf. also 1 Kgs. 

r : I - - 


vi., 9) and DHIDi Job x., 22 (Aramaic frfnD); 


70il 


70 J’ (I* 8 - vn., 10 ; xii., 2 ; lvii.,3; lxxvii., 9; cxxxvm., 8 ); *73J (D3’ l ?3 23 

V73J Num. xxv., 18; Aramaic ; *7X; fT’ (Arabic tall, 

plural tilal and fulfil); in’ (Aramaic Jf)^); Aramaic *?3n; ^*7’; 

Ethiopic y f h 1 e q; Hebrew 0 ti'\ i7B*J’; ’73J ; D*7t2”- 

J - • | •• • : t - : • 


u) urn mu, mother; Hiiniu, name; kupru (construct kupur) asphalt; 
urbu (construct urub) road; qutru (construct qutur, Sanh. iv., 68 ) smoke; 
lubsu (construct lubu§) and lubuStu or lubultu (construct lub§at) gar¬ 
ment; uznu (construct uzun) ear; zumbu (forzubbu) fly; ?umbu (for 
$ubbu, subu) finger; uzzu, might; pulbu and pulubtu, fear; uduntu 
(II. R. 48, 35 f.) for udumtu (construct udmat) blood; butnu (construct 

butun) pistacia; uklu (construct ukul) and ukultu (construct uk\&t) food ; 
gullatu, district; kullatu, totality (from kalalu, shaphel suklulu, imper¬ 
fect u fi a k 1 i 1, imperative s u k 1 i 1, to complete , cf. Chaldee *7*73^, Pass. Contra 

• • • • • • • • 

= Assyrian Htaphal imperfect ustaklil); u gg a tu , 12 anger; mutu , 3 husband; 


i Also llbo In the biblical proper names ’abo'UK and seems to have the same 

iv V Iv V * -I Iv V • -I 

meaning:. The Assyrian transcription of these names is Abi-milki, Ahi-milki, not Abi- 
malki and Ahi-malki! 

* Cf. if. R. 20, 37 d; IV. R. 10, 2 and 49 a; 12, 38 etc. Uggatu comes from the stem agagu fo 
bum, to glow (used only of anger, as the Hebr. rPH) II. R. 36,31 g; IV. R. 28,16 b; impf. egug 

<2p. togug. tagugi A8KT. 123, Obv. 21, agug; plur. egugu IV. R. 55,17 b, fem. eguga, 
2 p. tagugu, taguga, 1 p. n(gug; infinitive Niphal nangugu — na’gugu II. R. 516,32g(cf. 
A8KT. 76, 2 and 10); adjectivum verbale aggu (adverbium aggis) angry . Cf. Guyard I 48; 
A8KT. 177, No. 48. Delitzsch (Assyr. J^esestuecke, p. 31) considers aggu a Sumerian loan*word, 
Schrader, KAT. 373 combines the stem with Hebr. JJH, njH. Agagu, however, is evidently 
the Arabic ajja (or agga) to bum , to flame, impf. ya’uj Ju, infinitive ajij. Cf. libbatu 

anger in libbati imtali he woe filled with fury (= KDH ,l 7DPn Dan. Hi., 19) Deluge IV. 8 (see 

7 \i • i : • i 

my commentary, KAT. 78, and my glossary to the Deluge, KAT. 507, s. v. 3K/), prop, he was filled 
with flames (libbatu = li h batu; cf. H3S = 713nS Exod. Hi., 2). Also KOn, KOH anger (Hebr. 

t - t i t v: ▼ 1 

Hon, construct pon) comes from the stem on* (cf. Arabic w a him a) to get warm, to become 

T • - I 

inflamed , excited, then espec. to rut. The construct of Syriac KPOn anger (whence the denom- 

v 1 * 

inative Ithpacl PDnPK to get angry) P0T1 is based on the analogy of the stems like P3Ef 
(absolute KiltJO sleep from jtJP (Arabic was in a). Cf. Noeldeke, Syrische Grammatik, 6 105. 

3 Cf. Ethiopic met (plur. amtat) maritus , vir, Hebr. D'PO. The word is like sumu name. 
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ispuk, he poured nut; isrup, he. burned; ckul (= yekul, imperative akul) 
he ate ; i s q u 1 , he weighed ; i rh u s, he trusted ; i h $ u r (from nasaru, imperative 
u^ur, for nusur) he protected ; issuk, he bit; imdud, he meiisured. 

Cf. Hebrew on ( Aramaic NON, Arabic umm); (Aramaic QJJJ); 1 ^53 

• • 9 • • * * • 

(Aramaic jn£p); PON (Aramaic KIT)»); TlO’p, Gen. xix., 28; Ps. cxix., 
83 (Aramaic tfi0p); £^13*7; ttj* (Aramaic KJ1X. Syriac XJ1N); 313f (Ara- 
maic J<33*7); J?3iNt (Aramaic KJ^JV) i (with suffix Aramaic KfJ /); 

akin to to be red (Aramaic KDHN? Punic D"TNi blood) ; D*JD3> Gen. 


• •• 
» • 


xliii., 11 (Aramaic, with partial assimilation of the final | to the initial 3> 2 

ND 03 , Arabic bu tm); * 73 N, feminine rOON; feminine n‘ 7 *‘?JI; *73 (for 
kull) • T| 3 tt^; f|" 1 £y’; S 3 K’ (dissimilation for * 73 N*, Aramaic *? 3 N*)* 7 ptJf’; 

Aramaic mT (cf. >nt>V IJfmnn H, Dan. III., 28) ; iV’ and' -fry; 

1 — # • • J * I * 

and (Aramaic, with transposition, and J 13 ^); "ID*- 

| “ • - : * r 

ti) damu, blood; tabu (feminine tabtu, construct tab at, plural tab tit i, 
feminine tabati) good; maru, child (plural mare, feminine martu, construct 
marat, plural marati, 'daughter; kalu, totality; babu, gate; rasu, head; la, 
not; matu (plural matati) country (= Akkadian mada); dadu, beloved; naru 


( 


nahru, plural narati) river; Saru (=*§a'aru, plural sare) wind; qatu 


(plural qata or qate) hand; padu side; panu, face; ljarranu (plural 
fcarranati, road; lidanu (from aladu = •m child; ummatiu (plural 

“ T 

ummanati) people , army ; lisanu (plural lisanati) tongue; ki&adu (plural 
kisadati) neck; timali, yesterday ; ti amtu (with partial assimilation of the 
feminine jl to the preceding Q, tiamdu) or tamtu, tamdu (plural tamati) 
sea ; i s a t u, fire ; b u r a 5 u, cypress ; q u r a d u, warrior ; b u’a n u, ulcer ; b u 1} a 1 u, 
male; ljusajiu, famine ; turalju, steinbock; ?ubatu, garment; majjazu (plu¬ 
ral ma^azani) city ; mana(itu, resting place; a§ipu, enchanter; saidu, 
hunter; danu , judge; sarrani, kings; sarrati, queens; babani or babati, 

gates; ba’u, to enter; najju, to rest; tartu (construct tar at, from taru, 

> 

imperfect ittir, present itar) return; Nam taru, a demon. 

Cf. Hebrew Q*1; 31D (Aramaic 3D); -; *73; 3 Aramaic N33 4 (Arabic 


T T 


a bl-consonantal noun of the shortest formation; the stem is not HAD. nor, in spite of the Ethi¬ 
opia plural am tat, niYD (cf. Noeldeke, Mandaeischc Grammatik , p. 95). 

i Ethiopic sem ( = sum or sira) plur. asmat, which is evidently based on the analogry of 
amtat, plur. to met husband. 

*Cf. Arabic ibham (plural abahim and abah(m) thumb , — Hebrew |fl3, Assyrian, with 
transposition, ubanu — hubanu. 

s From the stem SSd; Jer. xxxiii., 8,0'HD : Sl‘3. Cf. also the Western Syriac bye-form of 
*73 : S3. Noeldeke, Syrisehe Grammatik , p. 32. The stem of Assyrian kalu, totality, cannot 

be (Schrader, KAT. 558 s. v.) nor hSd (Lyon, Sargon 87). Kalu, totality, is — *kawalu 
just as Aramaic *7p voice (also Ethiopic qal, plur. qalat) — *qawalu and tabu, good — 

♦tayabu. Cf. also Noeldeke, Syr. Gram. 6 98, B; Stade, Hebr. Gram. 8 201, c. 

* For D33 in p j"D2 Zach. ii., 12 see Fleischer’s remarks In Levy’s Chcdd. Woerterbuch ueber 

tV | * * T 

die Targumim, vol. I. p. 419, col. b. Bab, entrance , gate , is of course akin to K13 (Assyrian ba’u, 
Ethiopic bawl’, Perf. b o’a to enter. 
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bab, plural abwab); plural for DHJ^O*(Aramaic 


1 


• • 


modern Arabic ras); a'? (Aramaic also Arabic la); Aramaic NHOi 2 C ^.V< 


village; T)T, VU 3 (plur. jTftnJ)Isa. xxviii., 2; rOJ/t?, Job ix., 17; 
Nah. i., 3, and "IVD* myD; —; —; DOS; HH lor nn* k«/>p<»( which 

^ "TItT 1 T - 

does not mean parched ); JTT7, nil ; DJt; fit? 1 ? (plural nttt??, Aramaic J$7«); 

Ethiopic kSsad (plur. kSsadat); *7)011 (Aram. *7 Oil); Diflfl (plur. 17101717); 

• • • ^ » • • 

(Aramaic Dan. vn., 11, or feminine Syriac 


• • 


* * 


r t 


NiltiW, fever; Ethiopic Seat or perhaps 8ssat ,fire)\ {5^2 (Aramaic tfiTlSi 


T T 


T T 


N17V13); -; 11170. 1*8- evil., 30 (Aramaic XnlTO. cf. Noldeke, Syrische Oram- 

matik, $ 70, g), n\JO, feminine HITUO ’ D’St^Vl (Aramaic p£XjPX, Syriac 

Nfiitr'N); lit, Jer. xvi., 16 ; JH; #13; rTU ; 7117• 

T T T - It - 


i) si, she; ki or (with the emphatic ma) ki-ma, UJce; pi (genitive and 
construct state of pd) month, pi’a, my mouth; itti’a or itti, 5 with me; atti, thou 
(feminine); niru (from naru = nararu, 6 to hind) yoke (cf’. tvyov from i,evyvv/u; 
j ugum and j u n go); dinu, judgment, from danu (= *d a y a n u, imperative din, 
imperfect idinu, present idanu = *yadayanu) he judged ; piru, elephant 
(plural pirati) ; mitu (= *mawitu) dead ; §ibu (feminine §ibtu) gray-haired 

old man, elder (abstract noun sibutu, old age , eldership) ; bi§u (= bi’iau) evil; 

* 

nibu (feminine nihtu, construct nib at) quiet (= # nawibu from nab u, imper¬ 
fect in uh = Hebrew HU*, to vest) \ diku (feminine diktu 7 ) killed (from daku, 

** T 

imperfect id uk); si mu, price, feminine limtu (construct si mat, plural simati) 
fate (from satnu = *say a mu, imperfect i§imu, to establish, to determine, to fix. 


1 Also in Assyrian the usual form is resu, not rasu. The latter Is to be met with e. g. Sen¬ 
nacherib V. 66: apira rasu’a I cirvered my head instead of epira resu’a. The Assyrian eprru 
to cover corresponds to the Arabic ghafara; cf Guyard. Notes de Lexicographic A ssyrienne, 
Paris, 1883f6 T. The Impf. Piel of eperu is uppir — u’appir —yughappir; the Ifte'al, 
itepra or itepira« etepir, etapir, yetapir, yatapir, ya’tapir. Cf. Haupt, Nimrod - 
epos, 43, 5. 

2 Cf. Noeldeke, Neusyr. Gram. p. 92, n. 1; Mandaeischt Gram . p. 99; Syr. Gram. p. 50,2. 

3 For the Assyr. naru, river ; saru, wind — nab ru, sa'aru; cf. the modern Syriac nara, 

-* 

river and sara (K*y*p) hair , Noeldeke Neusyr. Gram. p. 86. Observe naru, river; niru, yoke; 
nuru, light; neru, vtjftoc; saru, trind; si ru, flesh; suru, bull; seru, morning— Hebrew 
1TO, Aram. KVJ, Kinj; Hebr. *1157,1JW. 

t T T * 7 * V - *• ; - “ 

* The stem of J157 5 ? is not 7157*7, but 57lS; the stem of the Aramaean JB?S is 5757*7. Both are 
akin to ETlS, Assyrian lasu (ASKT. 11, 75 and 214, 75), Arabic lahisa to lick. For the meaning 
of the Hebrew ITT! 1 ? cf. II. R. 32, 59 a. b.; V. It. 12, No. 4, 41. For 57n*7 - ^57*7 cf. Lagardo, 

T ~ T “ T 

Materialien zur Kritik imd Gcschichte des Pentateuchs , Leipzig. 1867. II., p. 4,19, whore the Hebrew 
D'DH flDrPO D'TISk 71111 is rendered by Arabic wa-rtth(u) allah(i) turif fai) ‘ala 

wajh(i) al-tna’(i); also Voyages d ’ Ilm Datoutah. ed. Defremery A Sanguinetti, Tome IV. (Paris, 
1858), p. 16, 8: wa-kaua fauqaha ta'irun yurafrifu b 1-j ann/tal hi, cf. also Aramaic 
Orri to nm — Hebrew 1*11; DH3 to be ashameil — 5713: Kinj light — (from *113); ^7713 to be able 
— *713, *73'; Syriac {1'HV Zion (also Arabic = ]l\tf (from jiy to protect, Delitzscli, Gen¬ 

esis, p. 578, 2); etc., etc. See Gesenius* Hebrew Lexicon , ed. Muchlau A Volck, Leipzig, 1883, p. 199, 
and Stade's Hcltrew Gmmmar, ft 146. 

»Ittu side is = idtu, fem. of idu (Ethiopic ed) hand, side, Heb. T, Aram. Kl'K. 

T I 

« Hence n i r a r u ally, n i r a r u t u alliance, succor. 

2 Diktu moans also military forces, armu, e. g., diktasu ma’atta aduk, I killed many of his 
soldiers. 
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to stipulate, etc.); birtu (construct b?rat, plur. birati) wife, fem. of*biru 

* 

(= # ljayiru) selected, from baru (= *b a yaru ) 1 to select (nomen agentis balru 8 
= # bayiru, husband), qi&tu (plural qiSati) present, gift , from qasu (imperfect 
iqi s, Piel uqa’iS) to present; ziqu, blowing, wind, from zaqu, imperfect iziq, 
present izaq (= *yazayaq) to blow; itibu, he was good (= Arabic yatibu, 
Hebrew ; iziru, he was hostile (participle za’iru , 8 enemy, adversary, cf. 

onr, Ps. liv., 5, etc. ; idiSu, he crushed (nomen agentis dfiisu 4 = *day ifiu) ; 

* T 

igiru (V. R. 4, 50) he revolted (participle garu , 4 enemy, cf. Hebrew *"U and 

. T 

stranger, from * 1 }J); i b i 5 u (imperative b i &) he hastened ; i 9 i n u (Deluge III., 49; 
cf. Assyr. Lesestuecke, 80, 90; Haupt, ASKT. 89, 25) he smelled; zaqipu, pole, 

from zaq&pu, to erect (imperfect izkup); mabiru, price, from mab&rufore- 
ceire (imperfect imbur); bikitu, wecjring, from bakti (= *bakayu) to weep, 
imperfect ibki, he wept, present ibaki, imperative biki; maStitu or maltitu* 
drink, from Satd to drink (imperf. i§ti or ilti, impv. Siti, present iSati); 
masqitu, watering place, from §aqd to water (imperfect isqi, present iSaqi, 

impv. siqi); $abitu, gazelle, ASKT. 71, 13; tanSilu (= *tamsilu) likeness, 

like; tarbitu, produce, product, offspring, from *rubbu (=*rubbuy u) imperfect 
urabbi, to make to grow, to bring up; TaSritu or (with assimilation of the a 
to the following i) TiSritu, Tishri, the seventh month, or the first month of the 
second half of the year, 5 infinitive of Surrfi (= Surruyu) to begin; ti^litu 
(= *ta$liyatu) prayer, infinitive to §ullfi (imperfect u^alli, present u^allfi) 
to pray; Siru (= *3i’ru) flesh; rimu (= ri’mu) wild bull (plural rimani); 
zibu, wolf (= zi’bu); bH u (== b* ttu, b i t’u) sin, from b atii (= batau) to sin, 
imperfect ibti; ?ilu (plural $ilani) rib (= $illu, ^il’u). 

1 Cf. Ethiopic haraya or h ary a, selegit, part. pass, h e r u y, fem. herit(—hereyt,heruyt, 
heruyt) sclectus, akin to her, fem. hert egregius, preestans, bonus (plur. he ran, fem. he rat) — 
Arabic hair and haiyir (— hayir) bonus, from hara, impf. yahiru clegit, selegit. Cf. also 
Hebr. 1H2, which seems to go back to a bi-oonsonantal root in. 

2 Besides ha’iru, we find also hamiru or haviru (not hawiru 1) e.g., Haupt, Nimrodepos 
xlii.,7-9: alka-ma Izdubar luha’ir atta, inbika asi qasu qina-ma (Gesenius6131,3,a) atta 
lu muti-ma anaku lu a s s a t k a—Come, Izdubar, he my husband, give me thy love (in bu — ibbu 
—h i b b u), thou shall be my husband and I thy wife. Here Fragment No. 14 of my edition (p.30j has. 
Instead of ha’ir, the form ha-me-ir (as in IY. R. 27, 2 a) I. e., ha mi r (Delitzsch in Lofcz's Tiglath- 
pilener, p. 141) or (with e, on aocount of the following r, os in umdassero, they were deserted, 
ustenera, I directed, uma'era, I sent, etc.) hamer, haver. Cf. also ha-mer, Descent of Ishtar, 
42, b, and my remarks in Schrader’s KAT. 66, note 3. 

3 The stems of za’iru and da’isu are IT, BC1, not IKf, (Lotz). Cf. Schrader, KAT. 
650, note. 

* Oaru and giru, II. R. 48,41 and 42 h (Lots, 108,45)are —*garayu, gfrayu. Cf. mahru (fem. 
mahritu) first — mahrayu (from mahru, front , like 'Dip, from Dip), daru, eternal (fem* 

daritu) (-dahrayu) from daru (plur. darati) eternity, restu (Lotz, 92; Schrader, KAT. 007) 
chief, principal, etc. (— restay u) from restu, fem. of resu, head (Istar resti ilani is Istar 

the princess of the gods ) sulumu treaty of peace, V. K. 1, 124 — sulumayu, from 01*70, DlW 
peace, etc., etc. 

» Cf. Dillmann, Uclter das Kalenderwesen der Israeliten vor dem babylonischen Eril, Monats- 
berichte of the Berlin Academy, Oct. 27, 1881. 
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Cf. Hebrew X\*l; 3, 103 '• H3. construct ’S ; ’riK; T)K, JIN; Aramaic 
Arabic nir (cf. Hebrew *VJ 03*? WJ? Jer. iv., 3, Hos. x., 12; also“l\3Q 

y • • ♦ * t • • 

D’JIN jugum t ex tor is, lidatorium , Aramaic Arabic naul and minwal); 

• • y • 

H. ; Aramaic Arabic fil (sinnu-’l-fili, sinn-el-fil, ivory , Chaldee 

Assyrian Sinni piri or sin piri, Akkadian ka-amsi, cf. also 

D'3T0tS^) ; Aramaic NJTQ (Hebrew J1D) i 3*t!^i feminine i73*t!^ (Ara- 


W 

• : I •* 


• • 


N3D, feminine XH3D senex, Arabic § a i b senectus) ; Aramaic 

Nf)SP*N3 C. 'N, Ez * IV -1 12 ); Aramaic tffTi; Hebrew tjW, 

r : T • V T • I 


rm to crush 



T T 


Hiy D positus , constitute , feminine 


(Hebrew OltJJ) 


N,?r 


gpsn* (but Deut. xxv., 


4 ., itPH 3 nitr Dbnn-N 1 ?) ;••••; e*n, Ps. xc., 10; Ethiopic i^enawa odorem 

• ♦ • — # 

• • 

cxhalavit, agenawa odoratus cst, 9 ena odor (Praetorius); Aramaic N£)*pf crux, 
passive participle from tjpf to raise up Ez. VI *? H); Hebrew THQ ; JT33, 

Gen.L.,4 ; fiWQ (Aram.VWO); tl6& 0; H*3¥, Cant, iv.,5; vii.,4(Ara- 

• * y * • • I # • • » y » • 

maic NfV3t?i Acts ix., 36, Tapida, i. e., bopnas ); Arabic tamthil, infinitive Piel 

from mathala = Hebrew *?tP0; norm = n*3io (cf. nn’3 rvsio-^o 

- t • : - . • : - I : •• • : - t 


Sam. 11 ., 33) t6ko$, fentui ; **Wn 


nntr 


tthYw 


infinitive of initium fecit 

9 9 • • «• 

w a-1 a 


yuqalu §alla ta§liyatan); i DN*"b Job xxxix., 9 jy), plural Ps. 


• • • 


XXII., 22 D*P"! (Aramaic NOH); 3XT (Aramaic XPXl). Xtpn (= Ijitt), 
(Chaldee plural pj/pj 7, Dan. vii., 5; Syriac Xj/pNi Arabic d i 1 a'u n, d i Tu n. 


fi) §d, he; mil (plural me or mami) water; Samu, heaven (plural Same or 
Samfimi); pfi (genitive pi, accusative pa) mouth (plural panu, pani, face, plur. 
plur. panati or panatu); nfiru, light; nunu , fish; tubu, 1 goodness; stiqu, 
street; § u m u, garlic ; duru (plural durani) circle, wall, castle ; Kd§u, Ethio¬ 
pia; Kiltu, Kutha; Ulfilu, Elul, the sixth month; atudu, lie-goat; Saruru, 
splendor; abfibu, 2 deluge (plural abfibani); tfidu (plural tude or tild&ti) 
road; bfiru (= bu’ru, also feminine burtu 3 ) pit; muru (= muhru) foal, cub, 
etc.; rfiqu (= rub fiqu,Ethiopic r£b$Qi Amharic ruq) remote (feminine ruqtu, 


i Tubu is also Jnfln. Piel of -*tuyyubu, cf. turu to bring back (— tuwwuru), nuhu 
to calm (>*nuwwuhu),kuDuto fasten (—*k uwwuou) etc. See Delitzsch in Lotz’s TiglathpUeser , 
p. 98. 


s KAT. 66, note 3 I have combined abubu with the Hebrew nomen proprium of the Deluge 
cf. Budde, Die biblische Urgeschtchte, Giessen, 1883, p. 259,1. For the initial D in S*3D instead 

of the Assyrian K cf. — Assyr. Arahsamna eighth month It might be 

I T I V * ~ * “ * 

well to note that according to Wetzstein the Syriac Bedouins say mahidh, makil, mamir, 
instead of ahidh, akil, amir, part, of ahadh(a) to take , aka 1(a) to eat, amar(a) to command 
— Hebr. inK, SDK, “)DH- In the Arabic dialect of Egypt we find instead of ahidh, akil the 
forms wa/iid, wakil (Spitta, p. 16); cf. Hebr. IH' — “inK etc., etc. For the name 

cf. also Halevy. Melanges de critique eid'histoire rdattfs auz peuples semitiquee. 
note 4. 



Paris, 1883, p. 3, 


* ASKT. 127,35, cf. II. R. 9,32 h. The well-known stem baru (impf. ibaru) to hunt 4 to catch 
(inf. Piel bu’uru) may be a denominative verb from this buru pit and mean originally to catch 
in pits. Sadu *a lame (Akkadian nigin) ASKT. 32, 761, on the other hand, is battue t cf. Le- 
normant,*ESC. 216. In the texts, however, baru is used especially of fowling and fishing. 
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plural rdq&ti, masculine rdqdti); kussd, throne (= Akkadian guza); sisd, 
horse; Sad A (plural Sade) mountain} also cast; 2 qand (= Akkadian gin, gi) 
reed; kird (plural kirani) park (= Akkadian kar); gind garden (= Akkadian 
gan 3 ); Sand (fem. Sanitu = *5aniy atu) second (plural Sandti, fem. S&n&ti); 
rabd (feminine rabitu) great (plural rabdti, feminine rabati); Elamd (= 

f 

*E 1 amayu) Elamite (feminine E1 amitu); i 1 dtu, divinity; abdtuor abb u tu 
(cf. Hebrew DHKi with Daghesh-forte implicitum) brotherhood; Sarrutu, king¬ 
dom ; b e 1 d t u, lordship ; a b d t u, paternity ; in a r d t u, fitiation ; a r d d t u, serv¬ 
itude ; danndtu, power, from dannu, feminine dannatu (plural dannuti, 
feminine dannati) powerful; indbu (imperative ndb) he rested; iddku (imper¬ 
ative ddk) he killed ; imdtu (imperative mdt) he died; illikdni, they came ; 
d b i 1 d n i, they brought ; d 9 u n i, they came out ; e r u b u n i, they entered , etc., etc. 


Cf. Hebrew D*D'* HQ; (Arabic ndr, light, plural nir&n 


• * 


• • 


and anwdr); Aramaic frOU (Arabic ndn, plural ninan and an wan; cf. also 
the name of Joshua’s father pj); 3110; pltJJ (Arabic sdq); (Aramaic 

wm Arabic thdm, dialect, f dm); circle, Isa. xxix., 3; D13. 

2 Kgs. xvii., 30; Neh. vi., 15; "Tlpy (Arabic 'atOd); _; _; _; 


« • 


H3 (= "INS, "K*3, Assyrian biru); ....; pim; ND3 (Aramaic N’P"}3) 5 DID 


(Aramaic N’DID); -1 TOp (Aramaic K’Jp! Arabic qan St); "13; M; ’JtT, 

T : VlT Til- 1 ~ 


feminine JTJty (Arabic than in 


*thaniyun, feminine thaniyatun). 


• • • 


Of the vowel e I shall treat in a following article. 


V 


1 Sadu mountain might be identical with Hebrew XVVff field. Cf. Bthlopic dabr (plur. adbar 

• T 

plur. plur. adbarat) mons, regio montana and Aram. campus (Hebr. “Ol, “)3“ip). Cf. 

T I * ** T 1 

Halevy, Melanges, etc. p. 43. 

2 In the Talmud (Oittin 31 b): KHty east-wind. South-wind is sutu — (Yebamoth 72 a; 

Shabbath 116b; Rrubin05a; north-wind iltanu (for istanu) — KlftD'K; west-wind aharrru 

T T * * 

— K'llK. Cf. Delltzsch, Assyrische Studien , Leipzig, 1874. p. 140. 

T l 

a For ginu = gan and kiru = kar cf. kitu = kat, gad linen II. R. 44, 7 g. h. Also Arabic 
kattan linen (Aram. Kinp, cf. Hebr. rph3 X lT ^ v ) as well as qutun cotUm may come from 

this Akkadian gad, kat. The d in Bthiopic kedan (plur. kedanat) tunica is owing to a par¬ 
tial assimilation to the following n; cf. Assyr. nadanu to give = JHJ. Bthiopic k ad ana to 

cover is = Assyrian katamu, cf. Mandate lOlSl? (Syriac tn*?&) = Assyrian 8 a 1 a m t u corpse. 
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ASSYRIOLOQIOAL NOTES. 

By Francis Brown, Ph. D., 

Professor in Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 

Bezold and Ilommel’s Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriftforschung , contains, in the 
number for April, 1884, an article by R. Dvorak, which is of great importance for 
Semitic lexicography. It is entitled “ Ueber t i n fi r u des Assyrisch-babylonischen 
und die entspreehenden Formen der iibrigen semitischen Sprachen.” No more bril¬ 
liant philological article has recently appeared; and if the new periodical which 
contains it can assure us of many such contributions, it will become indispensable 
to every student of ancient language. The author of this article begins by 
showing the occurrence of the word (Hebrew oven, furnace , Aramaic 

iOWFb Syriac Arabic tanndr, Assyrian tinuru) in the Semitic 

- T ~ 

languages. He then gives a summary of the attempts to explain its form, e. g., 
some Arab grammarians making it a taf’ul form from n d r, others—and the larger 
number—a derivative from tnr, and, in the absence of that root in Arabic, a 
foreign word, Gavaliki specifying the Persian language as its source. The deri- 
vation from “VO has been advocated by modern Semitists, as well as the com¬ 
position of “VlJfl ("YO+|F)> etc.). The latter theory hardly needs discussion; the 

former is opposed by the author, on the ground that the taf’ul formation gives 
abstracts, and that these are, accordingly, feminine, or plural,—neither of which 
suits tanner. The presence of the word, in the form tindru, on a cuneiform 
tablet of Asurbanipal’s time, does not indicate, according to Dvorak, that it 
belongs to the older elements of Semitic language, since ASurbanipal lived in the 
seventh century B. C., and we are not at liberty to infer that the word is older 
than the document in which we actually find it. Hence the Hebrew 

occurring in Isaiah and the Jahvist narrator of Genesis, must be considered older 
than t i n d r u, and canpot be, according to the theory of Assyriologists, borrowed 
from the Assyrians. After examining the shades of meaning of the word in the 
Semitic languages, the author calls attention to the t a n d r a of the Zend, the 
tan dr of the Pehlevi, the tonir of the Armenian, etc., (having the same 
meaning with Tljf)), and endeavors to show that the Zend form is the original, 

whence the word passed to the Semitic peoples (the Aramaic exhibiting the 
earliest Semitic form), and thence back again to the modem Persian, where it is 
also found. He would assign it to the root tan, == extend , expand . and explain 
“oven,” “furnace” from that root, by the hollow, extended (distended) form of 
the fire-pot. 

It will be seen that this discussion is of far-reaching significance. The theory 
brings back, in a new and striking form, that dependence of the Semitic on the 
Indo-Germanic—more specifically, on the Persian—language and people, which 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has been thought to disprove. 
The author has certainly exposed, with great clearness, the difficulties attending 
the current explanations of the form and produced a model of suggestive, 
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well grounded philological discussion. We pass over some detailed questions, 
which need still more elucidation, to notice one or two general features of the 
subject that seem to have been inadequately considered by the writer, (a) It is 
wrong to claim that tin firu, found in ASurbanipal’s time, may not be considered 
older than that date. Words do not suddenly appear in a literary language, 
developing according to natural laws, without previous existence in the spoken 
language. Least of all is it so in a written language where ^he changes are as 
slow as in the literary Assyrian. It is one thing to argue that a document is late, 
because it contains words not found in old documents, and another thing to 
argue that words are new, because they occur only in a late document, (b) The 
author does not hold to liis own principle; for he can maintain his argument for 
the priority of the Zend t a n fi r a only by saying that this word “ mit grosser 
Wahrscheinlichkeit alter ist als seine schriftliche Fixirung im A vesta” (p. 150). 
(c) As to the time and mode of the borrowing, the author ventures no hypothesis, 
though holding that the Aramaic is the earliest Semitic form. Now, we indeed 
know very little of the movements of the Aramaeans, and it is possible, of course, 
that they, somewhere and sometime, came into contact with Persians, and got 
from them the name of the fire-pot. But, from all we now know of the ancient 
Persians, and their position in Asia before the sixth century B. C., such a contact 
is not likely. The likelihood is diminished, when we remember that the borrow¬ 
ing of the name would strongly hint at the borrowing of the article also, and all 
the indications are opposed to the theory that the Assyrians were indebted either 
to the Persians or to the Aramaeans for the arts and appliances of their civilization. 

While, then, Dvorak is to be heartily thanked for his most suggestive examin¬ 
ation, it must not be forgotten that these general considerations have their part to 
play in the final settlement of the questions as to tindru, and as to early Indo- 
Germanic influence on Semitic language. 

In the new Calwer Bibellexicon , just completed, there are many contributions 
from Friedrich Delitzsch. His articles contain a number of new etymologies of 
Assyrian and Babylonian proper names. There is a decided tendency to regard 
the verbal element in these names as Imperative, wherever this is possible. In 
the case of Sargon, indeed, Delitzsch gives the choice between “He (God) has 
established the king,” and “ The king is true ” (righteous or just), with “ Righteous 
king” as a third possibility. But Sennacherib (Sin-alii-erba) he renders “O Sin 
(the Moon-god) multiply brothers;” Sanballat (Sin-ballit) “Sin, bestow (or sup¬ 
port) life;” Shalmaneser (3 a 1 m a n u - u § § i r), u Shalman, guide aright” (or “let 
it succeed”)—this is not wholly new,—etc. Nebuchadnezzar (Nabfi-k udfiri- 
u z u r, so Del.) is translated “ Nebo, protect my territory ” (“ Nebo, schirme mein 
Gebiet! ” cf. Hilprecht, Freibrief Nebukad. L). This translation has never been 
publicly explained and justified, so far as we are aware. 

It may be added, in this connection, that the difficulty which Delitzsch, in an 
earlier part of the same lexicon (art. “Asnaphar”), feels in identifying ASurbani- 
pal with the Kineladanos of Ptolemy is obviated by Schrader’s present theory, that 
Kineladan was a specifically Babylonian name for ASurbanipal, and not at all a 
corruption or modification of the latter. (E. Schrader, Kineladan und Asurban- 
ipal , Zeitschr. f. Keilschriftforschung, July, 1884.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

By John P. Peters, Ph. D., 

Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia. 

-♦ 

On page 25 of Babylonian Life and History Mr. Budge says: “ It has been 
recently shown that the correct reading of the cuneiform sign for Akkad is U ru, 
and I think that there is no doubt that this is the Ur from which Abraham came.” 

4 

This situation of Ur of the Chaldees would agree better with Prof. Delitzsch’s 
theory of the origin of the Chaldees than the received location at Mugheir. 

In the last number of Hebraica I pointed out certain difficulties concerning 
the date of Nebuchadnezzar I. There are some peculiarities in the large inscrip¬ 
tion of that monarch which I do not remember to have seen mentioned. Col. i., 
10 , he is spoken of as ka-§id mat A-har-ri-i “ subduer of the West-land,” i. e. 
Phoenicia. Did the Babylonians in the twelfth century actually penetrate to the 
Mediterranean V Again, in this inscription he is nowhere called by the proper 
title of a king of Babylon. In Col. i., 2, Hilprecht reads, it is true, malku Babili 
(the regular title, on the other hand, should be §ar Babili) but Pinches and 
Budge agree in reading the same 9 i-i t T j n-t i r-k i (B a b i 1 i), i. e., “ offspring of 
Babylon.” Neither does Babylon play otherwise an important part in the inscrip¬ 
tion. Col. 11 ., 3, it is mentioned along with Nipur as free from conscription, and 
Col. 11 ., 18, the governor of Babylon appears in the list of witnesses. Col. 1 ., 3, 
Nebuchadnezzar is called sakkanakku Eridi, 41 governor of Eridu,” and Col. 
11 ., 24, among the witnesses, we find Nab fi-k u-d u r-r i-u 9 u r amclu e z z u mat 
Namar, 44 Nebuchadnezzar prince of the land of Namar.” This inscription 
seems to have settled, as Hilprecht points out, that the name which some Assyri- 

ologists were inclined to read Zimri, with reference to in Jer. xxv., 25, is 

• ♦ # 

in fact Namar. This country or district lies in the north-eastern part of Baby¬ 
lonia. 

Among the archives which Mr. Hormuzd Rassam discovered in Esarra, the 
temple of the Sun at Sepharvaim, a document of Nebuchadnezzar II. was missing. 
In his account of the very thorough search after ancient archives w hich he caused 
to be made by his army, as also a restoration of the temple, Nabonidus mentions 
Nebuchadnezzar II. as having been active in a similar manner. Now while Mr. 
Rassam found an inscription of Nabu-bal-iddina, and also documents of Nabopo- 
lassar, no inscription of Nebuchadnezzar II. seems to have come to hand. Within 
a short time the Metropolitan Museum of New York has obtained possession of 
what appears to be the missing document. It is a clay barrel-cylinder, eight or 
ten inches in length, perforated, about four inches in diameter at its middle point, 
and tapering to a diameter of approximately one and a half inches at the extrem¬ 
ities (unfortunately I have mislaid my note of the exact measurement of the 
cylinder and have no cast by me). This was found at Aboo-Habbah (Sippara, 
Sepharvaim), and is an account of the restoration of Esarra, the temple of the 
Sun, in Sippara. The script is archaic, the characters being strikingly similar to 
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those in the inscription of Nebuchadnezzar I. as copied by Hilprecht. There are 
three columns, of which the first contains twenty-seven, the second forty-two, 
and the third thirty lines. As one line in the second column is double, the actual 
number of lines is a hundred. Almost, if not quite, every line in the inscription 
can be read entire or supplied satisfactorily from parallel lines in other places. 
The first sixteen lines contain the titles, beginning ( 1 ) Nabfi-k u-dur-r u-u- 911 -u r 
( 2 ) §ar mi-Sa-ri-im (king of righteousness) and ending 

( 12 ) za-ni-in E-sagili...(restorer of Esagili) 

(13) u E-zi-da.....(and Ezida) 

(14) maru ki-i-num.(true son) 

(15) S a Nab u-p a l-u-§ u-ur---(of Nabopolassar) 

(16) §ar Ka-dingir-ra-ki a-na-ku (king of Babylon am I). 

It then proceeds to state how, by the orders of “ Marduk, the great lord who 
has raised me to rule over them,” Nebuchadnezzar restored the temple of Samas 
Esarra which is in the midst of Sippara, which had fallen into decay. This sec¬ 
tion of the inscription ends at line 67 with the statement: E-S a r-r a S a k i-r i-i b 
Sippara i-na hi-ta-a-ti u ri-$a-a-ti In e-pu-u S “ Esarra, which is in the midst 
of Sippara, on account of sin and transgression had made.” The remainder is an 
invocation and prayer to §ama§, who is, of course, besought to accept favorably 
this work, to bless the king's deeds, prolong his life, and give him victory over 
his enemies. To the best of my knowledge this is the most important cuneiform 
inscription which has yet reached this country. 


In the Zeitschrift fxter die aUtestamentliche Wiseemchaft , Heft I. of the year 
1884, the editor, Prof. B. Stade of Giessen, makes an acute suggestion for the 
emendation of the text of the fourth chapter of Isaiah which certainly deserves 
careful consideration, if not unqualified adoption. Presumably every student 
appreciates certain difficulties in that chapter in its present form. There is no 
proper connection between the Messianic conclusion, iv., 2-6, and the section 

it., 1 — tv., 1 , which it closes. The Messianic twin Di»3 seems to refer to the 


period described in iv., 1 , rather than to the Messianic 


Then, too 


appear to form an anticlimax 


the construction 


unintelligible, no proper conclusion existing for the condition expressed 


OK of verse 


Stade also notices certain doctrinal difficulties 


last two verses. He suggests this arrangement: 4, 2 , 3a, omitting 3b, 5 and 6 . 
The passage would then read: (4) 41 When the Lord hath purged the filth of the 
daughters of Zion, and cleansed the blood spots of Jerusalem from her midst, 
with a breath of judgment, and with a breath of destruction; (2) In that day the 
growth of Jehovah shall be a beauty and a glory, and the fmit of the land a pride 
and an adornment for the escaped of Israel; (3) And it shall be, the remnant in 
Zion, and the remainder in Jerusalem, Iloly shall it be called." This makes, 
probably, a far more forcible and logical Messianic conclusion than that offered 
by the present text. It brings the passage into immediate connection with verse 1; 
assigns to Jfinn 01*3 its proper Messianic reference without the intervention 


of an ellipsis; and affords an intelligent conclusion to the condition contained in 

OK- Even if we can follow Prof. Stade merely in the transposition of verse 4 to 

* 

a position immediately after verse 1 , without subscribing to his proposed omis¬ 
sions, much will have been done tow'ards the elucidation of the difficulties of this 
important chapter. 


# 
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I suppose the curious stanza formed by the names of the female luxuries 
mentioned in Isa. hi., 18-23 must have been observed by commentators, but I 
have not been able to find any notice of it: 

tfrsim dtowi w 
rehjnm renerm mean ( 2 ) 

nryram onKsrr (3) 
o’BTfrm t rsi ’mi onerpriro w 
(?) *\Kn vats\ rnjptan («) 

mnsDoni mstoyom mhnan (6) 
d’Jhdhi D’j^jnra D’Dnnnra (7) 

D’j’-nni mfi»3!tnra w 

Verses 1, 2, 3 and 6, 7, 8 correspond, with an exact reversal of the order of 
masculines and feminines. The strophe and epistrophe, if they may be so called, 
are separated by two verses; 4, containing two masculines separated by a broken 
phrase, and 5, containing a feminine followed by a broken phrase. These two 
verses do not, therefore, correspond to one another after the manner of the 
remainder of the stanza, and I suppose that a feminine plural has been lost from 
the text at the end of verse 5 (v. 21). At the beginning of verse 4, DHtPpfll 

should read DHIPpiT 5111(1 similarly inverse 7,0*t3Hnm should read D’tOHHiT 

and in verse 8 ni£)*J¥!7 should be put for and, on the other hand, in 

the seventh verse must be read The analogy of all the 

other words in the last two verses shows that we must point this latter word 

and not as in the Massoretic text. This involves its transla- 

t • • — * 

tion, as in the LXX. apparently, as thin silken tissues, rather than, as in the 
Targum of Jonathan, by mirrors. The former translation also harmonizes better 
with the context. The peculiar character of this stanza raises the question 
whether it was an original composition of Isaiah, or a popular song existing ready 
to his hand. 

This last question forces itself still more strongly upon us, as it seems to me, 
in reference to the lyrical snatch contained in the fifth chapter of Isaiah. I 
believe commentators are reasonably well agreed that Cant, ir., 15 is a fragment 
of a popular vintage song. Is not the same the case with Isa. v., 1, 2 ? Has not 
the prophet used a snatch of some popular vintage song as the text of a scathing 
sermon, in the form of a poetic parable, delivered or published probably at the 
vintage season V This would also account for the apparent play on words in the 
phrase jTVt^ a Play which becomes still more apparent when we compare 
** 1 ** 1 ^ with the name given to Solomon, 2 Kgs. xii., 25. It may be said, 

in passing, that if w r e point, instead of *"11*1, the assonance with tV?. 

• ft • • • * 

required by the verse, is all the more striking. If my suggestion be correct, and 
we have a fragment of a vintage song with a punning allusion to David and his 
psalms, perhaps also to Solomon, the difficulties of commentators regarding the 
interchange of *"fn and 35 also concerning the exact sense of the verse, 

would vanish. (Or is it possible that w T e have here no vintage song with a pun¬ 
ning allusion to the great Psalmist, but rather a reference to Ps. lxxx., which is 
admittedly prior to Isaiah’s time ?) 
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A Question in Hebrew Grammar. —In Muller’s Hebrew Syntax section 68 
reads thus: “ In Hebrew a peculiar kind of determination is customary, when 
individuals of a class-conception, which of themselves are indeterminate, or even 
a class-conception as a whole, are to be represented as determined by the con¬ 
tents/’ The illustrations are D^sn in Kn Gen. xiv., 12, 13 ; nxn to* 

1 Sam. xvii., 34; 


T T 



3 njpaa Gen. xiii., 2; and □♦an rr 

vj: * - 


r 

Gen. 


xvi., 7. Apparently Gen. xiv., 12, 13 and 1 Sam. xvii., 34 denote individuals of 
a class-couception, and in Gen. xiii., 2 and xvi., 7 the class-conception as a whole 
is to be regarded as determined by the context. Is this the best mode of explain¬ 
ing these passages V In Green’s Grammar, third edition, and in Nordheimer’s 

Grammar, aro spaa ropoa tnd iaa Dim Gen. xiii., 2, is explained 

r t - I v v - v|: • - : t r : - : 

otherwise, also 1 Sam. vn., 34 in Green. In Gesenius’ (Mitchell’s) Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar $ 108, Rem. lb, where Gen. xiii., 2 is mentioned, the ordinary use of the 
generic article seems implied. In Nordlieimer, i 720, II. 2, we find the following: 

“The article is also prefixed, by way of emphasis, to nouns not used to 
denote individual objects, but as general terms. It is thus prefixed : 

“a. To common appellatives, not designating individuals, but employed 
simply as generic terms as applicable to any individual or individuals of the class 
mentioned; in which case it serves to render prominent the nature and properties 


of the class of objects denoted rather than the objects themselves. 

“ b. To material nouns used emphatically in a general sense.” 

Under this last head Nordlieimer places the passage before us, Gen. xiii., 2. 

In Green £ 245, 5d, u It is said, Gen. xiii., 2, that Abram was very rich. 


since these are viewed as definite and well-known species of property.” The 
citation from Nordlieimer gives a good definition of the generic use of the article. 
The statement in Green elucidates the application of Nordlieimer. It is a more 
natural explanation of the passage than that mentioned in Muller's Grammar. 
Perhaps Muller means the same thing; if he does, his language is infelicitous. 
The article in D*GfT Hen. xvi., 7, can be explained by reference to Nordlieimer, 


720, II. 2b, just as well as in the preceding passage. The use of the article after 

3 in comparisons is put by many grammarians under the head of generic article. 

* 

The note in Riehm'B edition of Hupfeld on Ps. xvii., 12, translated also at the 
foot of page 33 of Ewald’s Hebrew Syntax, shows that we must regard this use 
of the article as in a strict sense the generic use. The last edition of Gesenius’ 
Grammar acquiesces. It remains to be proved that the instances just discussed need 
any different explanation from the generic article as used after 3 eomparationis. 

1 Sam. xvii., 34 is thus explained in Green 245, 5d: “In speaking of the 

invasion of his father’s flocks, David says ^ ,e l* 011 * an( * am the bear, 

* •: t ~ 

came. 1 Sam. xvii., 34, because he thinks of these as the enemies to be expected 
under the circumstances.” This is in accord with $ 245, 3, the article is used to 
particularize an object spoken of “ when it is obviously suggested by the circum¬ 
stances.” Nordlieimer, { 720, II. 1 , states the same usage as follows: “ In Hebrew 
an article is frequently prefixed to a noun which, although not otherwise directly 
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specified, is definite in the writer's mind, and which, owing to the context, or to 
a general knowledge of existing usages and circumstances, is also rendereddefi- 
nite by the use of the article to the mind of the reader.” This use of the article is 
not generic, but restrictive. To the writer it seems a more adequate explanation 
for both Gen. xrv., 13 and 1 Sam. xvii., 34. 

It is but just to add that Ewald $ 277a refers to these two passages in such a 
way that we are probably to regard his explanation as that of the generic article. 
Also Nordheimer, in a foot-note under the section quoted above on the generic 
article (720, II. 2a), gives the same explanation of 1 Sam. xvii., 34 that is found 
in Muller. This is, indeed, a peculiar use of the generic article, if there be such 
a use, and may perhaps throw a side-light on the nO^H of l» a - vn., 14. The 

t : |t 

use of the article to restrict or determine the noun as especially connected with 
the circumstances of the subjet of discourse, particularly as natural , usual, proper , 
necessary , expected, and similar, is a use of the article which is only imperfectly 
recognized. The use is as much rhetorical as syntactical. The syntax of Green, 
and the yet more complete discussion in Nordheimer give a satisfactory statement 
of this use of the article. In Gesenius, Ewald and Muller this use is overlooked. 
Indeed it is a matter of serious regret (to teachers, at least) that a manual, 
otherwise so full and symmetrical as Muller’s Hebrew Syntax, should be almost 
totally silent on the use of the article. F. B. Denio, 

- Bangw. 

Additional Aramaic Words in the New Testament.-— In his Orammatik des 
Biblisch-Aramaeischen, Professor Kautzsch gives an excellent list of Aramaic 
words and sentences found in the New Testament (see also Hebraica, pp. 103 
sq.). But it seems that the learned author has overlooked a few words. We 
may be permitted to complement his list by the following: 

Sapphira. — Zairpeif)?/ (Acts v., 1) = XTStJ? the beautiful. The corresponding 

T • ~ 

masculine name T£)£? was also in use. One is mentioned in Talm. Moed 

qaton, fol. 11, a. 

Bethphage.—(M att, xxi., 17, and elsewhere) = *J£) house of 

• « •• % • 

jigs. So Winer, Kitto, Delitzscli, and others. Bethphage, a place very near to 
Jerusalem, is also often mentioned in the Jewish literature of the first centuries 
of the common era. The name, however, is as often spelled as *J£) JT3- 

See P^aljim 63, b; Bablia M*tzi'a 90, a; Sifr6 Num. sec. 191; To^iphta P°saliiiii 
chap, viii., and many other passages. But why shall we translate Bethphage by 
house of figs ? means unripe figs or unripe grapes. If we adopt as the 

correct spelling, we must give up that translation altogether, and another one 
must be looked for. Was perhaps Benjamin Mu§aphia on the right track when 
he (in his Additamenta to the 'Ai'ukh s. v. J"Q) explained to be 

derived from the Greek <pa^ tiv to eat f 

Bethany.— Bj^Wm (Matt, xxi., 17, and elsewhere). Was perhaps the Pales¬ 
tinian Aramaic original of this name = V /TS* house of poverty f A place by 

t : 

that name, it is true, is nowhere mentioned in the literature of the Jews; but this 
may be accidental. And the rendering of the name in the Greek gospels makes it 
plausible that the original Aramaic name w^as that given above. It was a fanciful 
guess of Lightfoot to identify the Bethany of the New Testament with typf /T2, 
a place mentioned several times in the Jewish literature of the first Christian 
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centuries, as, for instance, in P^aljiin *58. a; Hullin 53, a; Babb a Metzia 88, a (in 
which latter place the name is spelled ]Y3)i e ^c., and to translate that name 
by home of dates, Winer (in his Bibl, Realwdrterbuch s. v.), Kitto (Cyclop, of Bibl, 
Knovol. s. v.), Neubauer (La Geographic du Talmud p. 150), and others, have 
adopted the guess of Lightfoot as correct. So also did Delitzscli; for, in his 
Hebrew translation of the New Testament, he constantly renders Bethany by 

/T3- But one must hesitate to consider the talmudical Beth-hin6 as equiv¬ 
alent to Bethany. In the first place, the exact location of Beth-hin4, though in 
close neighborhood to Jerusalem, is not so very certain. Secondly, ^*,*7 
would have been transliterated differently, and would not appear as “ Bethania. 
As to the meaning of house of dates , it must be remarked that the tal¬ 

mudical ♦m a shortened form of \rr?N- means not dates in general, but only 
unripe dates. B. Felsenthal. 


is 


Chicago, 


The Religion of the Kassites. —This chapter (hi.), closely related to that on 
the Language of the Kassites, will discuss somewhat more fully than it does the 
first sixteen lines of Rassam’s Kassite-Semitic glossary, which are as follows: 


1. 



wanting 


2. 

[ 


i 

[ilu] [ 

3. 

V * 

S l - 



ilu 

Sin. 

4. 

sa- 


ah 

A 

ilu 

Hamas.. 

5. 

V / 

su- 

r i - i a - 

aS 

ilu 

Hamas.. 

0. 

ub- 

ri-ia- 

as 

ilu 

Ilaman. - 

7. 

hu- 

• 

ud- 

ha 

ilu 

llaman.. 

8. 

ma 

-rad- 

das 

ilu 

Adar... 

9. 

gi- 


dar 

ilu 

Adar.... 

10. 

'ga- 


la 

ilu 

Gu-la... 

11. 

ka- 

mul- 

la 

ilu 

fj-a. 

12. 

5 u- 

ga- 

ab 

ilu 

Nergal.. 

13. 

y * 

su- 

ga-m u - 

na 

ilu 

Nergal i 

14. 



du r 

ilu 

Nesgal. 

15. 

v * 

s ll- 

gur 

ra 

ilu 

V V V 

• • • • 

16. 

mi- 

r i - z i - 

i r 

ilu 

Belet... 


The glossary 

begins with 

the names 


ilu Sin.“‘Moon-god" 

Sam as. ...“Sun-god" 

Sam as..“Sun-god" 




ilu Adar .“God Adar" 


ilu Gu-la...... .“Goddess Gula" 

...“Water-god" 


) the noon-day sun 


1 ' 


ilu Belet ...“Goddess Beltis" 

of twelve Kassite divinities, of which the 
first two are yet wanting. That the national god of the Kassites stood in the first 
line is to be acoepted as certain, and that this god probably bore the name Kassu 
was already shown on page 29. 1 If these were the twelve highest divinities of the 
Kassites, the goddess Sumali’a, Sim alia, the goddess of the snow-peaks, 
may have followed in the second line, as she is expressly mentioned as a chief 
divinity of the land Namar, and, further, also appears in very close connection 
with the great god of the Kassites, Sukamuna. Generally speaking, this 
Kassite divinity-list is not exhaustive. S i l.i u . as one of the names of Merodach, 
is wanting; also Hard a s and Bugas, if these, as is most natural, represent 
names of gods; and, finally, Harbe, the name of Bel, as well as 1) uni a s, if 
the last is not only a sort of by-name of one of the twelve great gods. 

The order of succession, Moon-god, Sun-god, Air-god (lines 3-7), is the usual 
one in the Assyrian texts. Vid. Tig. I., 5-10, etc. 


• A god K assu is attested by the name of a king 1 of the Semitic-Kussite period mentioned on 
p. 15, Rem., viz. m ilu Kas-su-u-nadin-ahu. If Kassu was the national-god of the people 
of Kassu, we have a similar concurrence of the name of a people and god as in the case of 
Assur, Asur, and, perhaps, Susan, Susinak. 
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By the Kassites the god Adar was called MaraddaS (line 8 ) or G i d a r (line 
9). As regards the nature of the Bab.-Assyr. god Adar, there is still great obscu¬ 
rity, although the cuneiform literature has long since given us the right clue. 
The god Adar, which, with its two oft-occurring ideographs Bar and Nin-ib, 
is preferably designated as the “ Decider” ( Entsdieider ) or “ Lord of decision ” is 
the god of the all-consuming and scortching South- or Noonday-sun; in reality, 
the same divinity as the Sun-god, however, only when viewed from its exclusively 
destructive side, as the destroying, devastating Sun-flames. Also the Fire-god 
Nusku, who is preferably named malik milki ilani rabutc, “the one who 
has the power of decision among the great gods ” and is also expressly attested as 
the god of the South- or Noonday-sun, is in reality one with the god Adar . 1 That 
Saturn, Bab. Kaivanu, is directly dedicated to the god Adar, is easily intelligi¬ 
ble. Adar, Gibil (the Fire-god), Nusku, Malik-Moloch are, in reality, the same 
divinity; and the fact that the inhabitants of the Sun-city, Sippar-Sepharwaim, 
burned their children with fire, in honor of Adrammelech, i. e. Adarmalik, “Adar, 
the decider,’" needs no further commentary (2 Kgs. xvn., 81). Finally, it is of 
special interest that our Kassite-Semitic glossary (line 13) proves also the god 
Nergal as identical with Nusku. This also is easy to be explained. The lion, 
under whose likeness the god Nergal is worshiped, is the symbol of the destructive 
Sun-flame, and as the fourth month, the hot month Taminuz, is dedicated to the 
god Adar, so the lion is that sign of the zodiac in which the sun is found in the fifth 
month, which last, through its Sumerian ideograph, is placed in closest connection 
with the fire. Adar (Nusku) and Nergal otherwise show a number of traits which 
still reveal their original identity. As the Assyrians worshiped their Nergal, 2 
so the Kassites their &ugamuna, chiefly as the god of War and of the Chase. 

After Adar follows, as frequently in the Bab.-Assyr. texts his wife, the god¬ 
dess Gula, Kassite Hala (line 10 ). She bears, in the Bab.-Assyr. cuneiform 
texts, the by-names “tiie great mistress,” “the wife of the god of the Noonday- 
sun,” “ the mother,” “the bearer of the black-headed creatures” (i. e. men), “ the 
mistress who awakens the dead,” etc. 

The two signs dir-ia in line 15, which follow the frequently-used ideograph 
for the god Merodach, I do not understand. 

The Babylonian goddess designated in line 16 by the ideograph for beltu, 
“ mistress,” who is placed to correspond with the Kassite goddess M i rizi r, is at 
once to be understood as the goddess Beltis, i. e. Istar, the evening star. But as 
Beltis (as well as Anunit, the goddess of the morning star) is, in reality, one with 
Istar, the Venus-star, and Istar, on the other hand, is often confounded with 
Nana (Nanai), who originally only personified a special quality of the goddess 
Istar —perhaps, as a bow-armed huntress—so may the Kassite goddess Mirizir 
confidently be set over against the Babylonian Istar-Nan a. It would well 

correspond to this that the records of the gifts of Nebuchadnezzar I., on the one 
hand, make mention of the Moon-god Sin and b e 1 i t a 1 u A k - k a - d i, “ the mis¬ 
tress Akkad,” i. e. perhaps 1 s t a r-Anunit of Agade, as divinities of the house 


i The identity of the Fire-god Gibil and the god Nusku is made clear by the Hymn IV”. R. 
2H, No. 3, and is emphatically confirmed by the Table published in my “Assyrische Lesestuecko,” 
1st ed. p. 39, under the title “Goetter und Goetterzahien." 


* For Nergal as the god of war, see 8alm. Ob. 11, where he is called sar tamhari. “King of 
the Contest or War” and chiefly III. R. 33, No. I, Obv. 1 sq.: for Nergal as also Adar, as god of the 
chase, see, e. g., Tig. VI., 53. 
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Habban; on the other side, of Sumali’a, Raman, Nergal and ilu Na-na-a, i. e. 
Nana, as divinities of the land Namar. 

The religion of the Kassites, as represented according to our glossary, has, 
perhaps, not remained free from the influence of that of their new home, Babylo¬ 
nia. However, that the Kassites worshiped the Moon, Sun, Storm, Thunder and 
Lightning, Fire and Water as gods, and that they, in the goddess of the snow- 
covered mountain tops, have originated a goddess peculiar to themselves, is, at 
all events, certain. But whether this worship of a goddess corresponding to the 
Babylonian Gula, or of a god Merodaeh, is older than their removal into Babylo¬ 
nia is doubtful. Proper names, at least, as Harbisihu, i. e. “Lord (Bel) is 
Merodaeh,*’ appear to me to be Kassite only in their outer shell, and, as far as 
their meaning is concerned, to have clearly arisen on Babylonian soil .—Friedrich 
Dclitzsch in u Die Sprache der Kossder .*’ 


A Chaldee Hymn by Israel Nagara* 

(The poet, who lived in the latter part of the sixteenth century, was a native of Damascus and 
died as Rabbi in Oaza. He was very prolific in his productions. Some of them have consider¬ 
able merit.. It will be noticed that the hymn here following- has the poet’s name SlOt?' as an 
acrostic.) 
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The Institute of Hebrew. —The organization known heretofore as “ The 
American Institute of Hebrew,” will hereafter, be called “The Institute of 
Hebrew.” This u Institute,” as will appear from the statement made in the Sup¬ 
plement to this number, includes, as members, thirty-seven professors of Hebrew 
and of related departments. The Schools of the “ Institute ” will be The Corres¬ 
pondence School of Hebrew, and the Summer Schools held at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, at some point in New England, and at Chautauqua. 

It is but reasonable to inquire, What will this organization accomplish ? 

It will eventually raise the standard of scholarship in the Old Testament 
department of the theological seminaries. If only a small proportion of the men 
about to enter the seminary have acquired beforehand a knowledge of Hebrew, a 
great thing will have been accomplished,—provided, of course, this preparation is 
thorough. As the course of study is arranged, it will soon be seen that only those 
who come thus prepared are able to do what they themselves desire to do in this 
department. 

It will not be a long time until, through the influence of this organization, in¬ 
struction in Hebrew will be furnished by our better class of colleges. There can 
only be offered two objections to this: the difficulty of securing and defraying the 
expenses of a suitable instructor, and the fact that already the college course 
includes too much. But such objections are by no means insuperable. If there 
is demand for this instruction, the colleges will be compelled to furnish it. It 
will be the work of “ The Institute of Hebrew,” and of those connected with it, to 
demonstrate that the demand exists, and indeed to assist in creating it. Through 
the influence of this organization, there will be aroused a greater interest among 
clergymen in the study of Hebrew and the Old Testament. This interest has 
already been excited in some measure; but what has been done in this direction 
will appear insignificant in the light of what shall be done within five years. 

It can fairly be said, that there are but few organizations in existence which 
have before them a work, so definite, so important, and so assured of success. 


The present number of Hebraica.— A single number of a journal devoted to 
the interests of Semitic study, with articles, notes and review's by C. H. Toy, 
Franz Delitzsch, B. Pick, Paul Haupt, Francis Brown, J. P. Peters, 
B. Fklsbnthal, F. Denio, II. P. Smith, and G. H. Schodde, may certainly 
be regarded as a most valuable number. We believe that in America there is 
room for such a journal. Whether those who ought to stand by the undertaking 
will do so, remains, in part, to be seen. The April number will be the fourth and 
last number of the first volume. If encouragement, from the light sources, of 
the proper kind, and in a reasonable measure, is received, the Managing Editor 
will undertake the issue of Volume II. If he does not receive this encourage¬ 
ment, lie will regard the issue of Volume I. as au experiment, and will not 
repeat it. 
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Professor Hanpt’s Series of Articles* —This number contains the first of a 
series of articles by Professor Haupt on Assyrian grammar. In the April number 
he will treat of the e-vowel in Assyrian. In later numbers he will take up in 
order (1) the Changes in the Consonants , (2) the Noun , (3) the Verb. When these 
articles are completed, he will likewise furnish an epitome of Ethiopic grammar. 
All this is written with special reference to the Hebrew, and is designed chiefly 
for those who have a knowledge of Hebrew only. Its purpose will be to interest 
students of Hebrew in the Assyrian and Ethiopic. There is no scholar in this 
country, or indeed in Europe, who is better able to carry out this plan. It is one 
in which, we are assured, all readers of Hebraic a will be greatly interested. 


Hebrew Texts with Notes. —There is no lack of grammars for the study of 
Hebrew. With each passing year one or more new treatises appear in this line. 
It is quite rare to find a teacher of Hebrew who has not written, or planned to 
write, a grammar. Each generation furnishes its score or more. But why has 
not something been done in the way of editing the text of the various books of 
the Hebrew Bible with grammatical notes, and references to a standard 
grammar ? After a few weeks of elementary drill, the student is plunged into 
Deuteronomy, or Isaiah, or the Psalms, with no helps, but those of the most in¬ 
jurious character, viz., the King James translation and a .commentary. He is, in 
this way, educated to rely upon the former, and is seldom able to make an inde¬ 
pendent translation; while so much of his time is taken up in reading what for 
his purpose is worse than trash, that he fails wholly to obtain any considerable 
familiarity with the Hebrew text. The time which should have been used in the 
close and critical study of the text of a Psalm, for example, is given to the perusal 
of the compilation on that Psalm found in Spurgeon’s “ Treasury of David.” 

Ought we not to have editions of the more important books of the Bible with 
such notes as are furnished in connection with an edition of Homer, or Horace, 
and perhaps with a vocabulary ? How much better work, how much more work, 
a class would do in the study of Isaiah, if there existed such a text. 

At a recent gathering of Hebrew professors, this question came up, and much 
interest was manifested in it. It was learned that some such work had been 
thought of, and indeed planned by several. May we not hope that some of our 
energy may be expended in this direction, and that for a time, at least, we may 
be spared the appearance of another Hebrew grammar ? 
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PROFESSOR MITCHELL’S HEBREW LESSONS.* 

In noticing a book of this kind, a larger allowance than usual must be made 
for the personal equation. Teachers differ in their capacity and in their methods. 
A book which suits one would be no help at all to another. It is moreover diffi¬ 
cult to test a text-book thoroughly without use in the class-room, in fact even a 
year's trial might be insufficient to bring out all its merits. Especially is this the 
case where a new book displaces one long familiar to the teacher. It is possible 
that the book before us would stand this test and so reverse some of the judg- 

A 

ments expressed below. It need hardly be said, therefore, that the present 
reviewer expresses only an opinion formed by careful reading of the book—and it 
will give him great pleasure to be convinced that his opinion is wrong—wherever 
it is unfavorable to the book. 

It is not uniformly unfavorable, however, and such an impression would be a 
mistake. There are features of conspicuous excellence which ought to receive 
due mention. One of these is the handsome dress in which it appears. We have 
rarely seen a Hebrew book, or a school book of any kind, so well printed. The 
binding is tasteful also, and the whole make-up calculated to enhance the reputa¬ 
tion of the publishers. The printing seems to be correct; we have not read all 
the exercises to be sure, or the vocabulary. In what we have read we have 
noticed but a single instance of error, and that was only the loss of a Hol£m (p. 
57, line 13)—a kind of accident (the breaking off of a point) almost unavoidable. 

A question ought to be raised just here, however. Ought a lesson book to be 
so handsomely printed? We think not, if (that is to say) the cost of the book is 
increased. The student needs many books. To the large proportion of our theo¬ 
logical students the cost of text-books is something of a burden. The difference 
between two dollars and one dollar as the price of a grammar would enable the 
student to buy another book, and this other book might well be one extremely 
useful to him. Gesenius' grammar in the last edition (by Kautzsch) is put at the 
list price of four Marks (a dollar, or rather a little less) and the usual discount 
can be had from this. The 4 *Uebungsbuch” which goes with it costs 55 cents; 
Strack's grammar, with exercises, costs 62 cents. I know it will be said there are 
various reasons for this. But surely the discrepancy is too great. One way of 
reducing the size of such a book would be to leave out the Chrestomatliy, i. e., the 
Scripture selections and their vocabulary. There is no reason why a class that has 
gone through an elementary grammar should not be put at once into the Bible 
with the lexicon in hand. 

In the plan of the u Lessons ” we notice with approval the giving of a distinct 
chapter to the subject of new syllables. This is one of the points obscure to the 


* Hebrew Lessons: a Book for Beginners. By H. G. Mitchell, Ph. D., Professor In the 
School of Theology of Boston Uuivoralty. Boston: Ginn , Heath tfc Co., 1884. vi and 164 and 68 
pages. 
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beginner, and the teacher cannot bring it up too often. No more effective way of 
enforcing it could be found than that taken by Dr. Mitchell—giving a separate 
chapter to it with illustrative examples. The same is true of the lesson on the 
orthotone prepositions, and of the one on the so-called verbal particles. In both 
these cases the learner is apt to be confused, and he needs special instruction as 
we find it here given. 

We are also favorably impressed with the plan of giving some unvocalized 
passages Dr. Mitchell prints the book of Ruth without points. For the more 
advanced student reading without points is a valuable exercise. The unpointed 
sentences in the lessons (beginning on page 140) seem well calculated to lead up 
to the continuous text. 

And now we have some questions to raise on points which strike us less 
favorably. Hebrew teachers may not agree about them —perhaps it would be well 
if they could be discussed by others than ourselves in order to mutual edification. 
First, in regard to the vowel letters. Would it not be well to make the statement 
about Aleph a little different in form from the others? The statement is 

u The Hebrews originally had no signs to represent vowels; when, therefore, 
they wished in certain cases to express such sounds, they used some of the con¬ 
sonants for the purpose. The ambiguity of these letters led to the invention of 
distinct characters. 

u l. The consonants thus used were, etc. 

k * K stood for a when this vowel (rarely) needed a representative, especially 
in the middle of a word; sometimes also for other vowels ” (p. 8). 

In the first place, the sentence relating to distinct characters (points) ought to 
be removed to a later paragraph. It is only confusing where it now stands. 

Secondly, it must be very puzzling to the student to read that the same letter 
was used occasionally for one vowel and occasionally for another. Lastly, it 
conveys a mistaken impression to say that the Hebrews ever chose 1 this letter to 
express these vowel sounds. The cases in which is used (apparently) as a vowel 
are all cases in which it was at one stage of the language a consonant and sur¬ 
vived in spelling (as in our own silent letters) after it became quiescent. In 
orm for example, we can hardly doubt that we have a form at one time pro- 

T , .... 

noiuiced Dr>N3 ; SO DW1 was OHMO, was twn- In these and nearly 

— T T # • • 

• f ■ • • • 

all such instances the was not used as a vowel, but the pronunciation changed 

after the form of the words was fixed. The words are very rare (HkeJDQfO) * n 
which, by a false analogy, this letter has been introduced as a vowel letter. Opin¬ 
ions will differ of course as to how r much of this should be stated to the beginner. 
Our own observation is that students will have clearer ideas of the whole subject 
if the historic process is laid before them somew'hat fully. 

An elementary grammar should be clear. On the whole Professor MitchelPs 
statements are easy to understand. Exceptions are the following : 

“ In such a case the word represented by the consonants is called k'thibli 
P WTitten’) while that represented by the vowels, and usually found in the mar¬ 
gin, is called k e ri p read ’)”. 

• 

The words we have italicised should surely bewhose consonants are usually 
found in the margin,” for just above the w’ord is spoken of as represented by con- 


i Dr. Mitchell does not say that they chose the vowel lefters for this purpose, but this impres¬ 
sion will almost inevitably be made upon a student who is accustomed to think of the vowels as 
1 etters like the conson ants. 
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sonants. Even with this change the sentence needs to be expanded, in order to 
give a good idea of the phenomena under discussion. 

“ The daghesh is often omitted from other letters when they are followed by a 
vocal sh'wa, yet not from 3, J, "T, 3, 3, r|> since their value would thus be 
affected.” 

Some other word than value would be better here. 

“ It [a syllable] may have two [consonants at the beginning], but no more. 
without an intervening vowel. In the latter case, however, the pronunciation of 
these consonants is assisted by the introduction of a sh'wa.” 

The words in italics ought to be omitted altogether. The statement concern¬ 
ing the §'wa is misleading. The student having learned here that this sign is 
introduced to assist in the pronunciation of the consonants (to do which it has a 
sound of its own) is soon informed that there is such a thing as a silent & e wa. It 
would be better to make a general statement that the § # wa was invented to denote 
the absence of a full vowel, and then to show when it is vocal and when it is silent. 

Prof. Mitchell describes syllables as simple and mixed , dividing the latter into 
closed and intermediate. We prefer the terms open, half-open and closed , because 
they are descriptive. 

A radical innovation is made in the treatment of the verb. The stems are 
reduced to five by putting the two passive forms with their respective actives. 
The usual names Qal, NIph'ill, etc., are discarded, and the five species are num¬ 
bered, as in the usual Arabic grammars, I., II., etc. Now we are not convinced of 
the desirability of this innovation. Conformity to the Arabic grammar would be 
well enough if the cases were alike. But the cases are not alike. Arabic regu¬ 
larly makes a passive to all the active species, and indeed on occasion it can make 
a passive to the reflexive species. It is not so in Hebrew. The passive of the 
simple stem has disappeared, and the reflexives have themselves become passive 
in meaning in a large proportion of cases. It seems to us better, therefore, either 
to reduce the stems to three, each having (theoretically) a passive and a middle 
voice, or else to range all seven forms side by side, as is the traditional method. 
This being done, we should not be strenuous as to the technical names. The only 
point to be considered is that the names are already established. The student can 
read no other Hebrew grammar with profit without knowing them, he will find 
them in his lexicon on every page and they will meet his eye wiienever he takes 
up a critical commentary. For these reasons it w'ould be better to introduce them, 
at least in a subordinate w f ay, in every grammar. 

The exercises in reading Hebrew and translating English into Hebrew are 
copious—possibly too copious, but that is a fault easily remedied. It seems to us 
that longer sentences might be introduced earlier in the book. A large part of 
the exercises consist of single words. This is more wearisome to the student 
than if he had something more connected. Then the real unit with w hich we 
have to deal in learning a language is the sentence. Some of Prof. Mitchell'S sen¬ 
tences seem to us not happily chosen—as illustrations, that is, of normal Hebrew" 

* • 

syntax. 

And now r , in closing, a few general questions. Ought we to make a difference 
in the sound of S^ghol, as is done by our author, who makes it correspond to e in 
pet or (when written plene) in there t Is it correct to say that a helping- vowel 
(p. 9) “does not always cause the removal of Daghesh-lene and the silent 8‘wa? 
In other werds, does not the fact that the point in do® 8 u °t cause the 

• mm mm 
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removal of the dagliesh prove that it should be classed rather as a P&th&h-furtive 


than as a helping 


too broad to say (p. 14) that the Relative 


noun ('? Particle) is “usually supplemented by a personal pronoun representing 


antecedent ? 


follows. Is it tri 
be either definite 


statement is not very clear without illustrative exa 
er in direct connection with it or in the exercise 
(p. 47) “a construct followed by a definite eenitiv 


or indefinite V” We have on the other hand the impression that 
a construct followed even by an undefined genitive is to some extent definite. 

is the son of a king as distinguished from a son of a king. In 


the verb with su 



say (p. 54) that fOrO l° 8es its last 


Is it 


• • 

rather true that the suffix is attached directly to that vowel, as in ♦J’DrO ? 
he notes (p. 35) the point in in the word wan is called a dogesh. Is it 


not really a M&ppiq ? 

The Syntax would be made clearer by a few examples. There is no hint that 
the verbs with a double medial are found uncontracted as well as contracted in 
the simple species. H. P. Smith. 


HISTORISCH-KRITISCHES LEHRGEBJEUDE DER HEBRJEISCHEN SPRACHE.* 


The author of this grammar is one of the most active among the younger 
generation of Semitic scholars in Germany. A number of philological and theo¬ 
logical works have shown him to be a man of rare erudition in this department, 
and of indefatigable industry. His best-known writings are probably his “ De 
criticae Sacrae arguments e linguae legibus repetito,” published in 1879, and his 
“ Offcnbarungsbegiiff des Alten Testamentes “ published in 1882, while his “ Studien 1 ' 
both in Hebrew and Ethiopic, have proved him well acquainted with the minutise 
of the dialects. Naturally we expect that a grammar from such a source would 
have rare merits, and in this we are not disappointed. It is true that no gram¬ 
marian of the Hebrew language can hope, at this date, to enlarge the materials of 
which a grammatical system is to be constructed; nor are the modifications of 
the traditional text, made by a closer critical study of the Massorah and other 
aids, of such a character and extent as to offer the grammarian new matter of any 
importance, as is shown by the texts issued by Baer and Delitzsch. Our Hebrew 
grammars can, accordingly, differ only in manner and method, but not in matter. 
A new candidate in this field can hope to receive recognition and favor only by a 
new and better arrangement and more rational explanation of the data and facts 
of the language. And in this regard Konig’s work has some features that entitle 
its author to the thanks of Semitic and Old Testament students everywhere. 
Especially is there one important characteristic in which his book is distinguished 
from all the rest and in which he supplies something that scholars have been in 
need of for a long time. To read only this or that grammar of Hebrew, one gets the 
impression that there are no points of doubt or debate in the whole field, and that 
none of the phenomena of the language admit of more than one explanation, the 

♦ 

* Historisch-Kritibches Lkhrgkbasude der Hebr<£ischek Sprachk. Mlt steter Bezle- 
hung auf Qimhi und die anderon Autoritaeten ausgearbeitet v. Dr. Friedrich Eduard Koenig, 
Licentiat und Privatdocent der Theologie an der Universitaet Leipzig. Erate Haelfte: Lehre 
von der Schrift, der Aussprache, dem Pronomen und dem Verbum. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buehhandlung, 1881. 710 pp. 8vo. 
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one offered by the author we happen to be reading. That such is not the true 
state of affairs is known to all who have gone a little beyond surface investi¬ 
gation; and that the different grammarians do*not explain the facts of the 
language in the same way, but that each has his theory here and his hypothesis 
there, is known to all who have taken the trouble to compare two or more of 
the larger Hebrew grammars. Yet in all of these grammars, from the days 
of Gesenius on, the method has been in vogue of simply giving the explana¬ 
tion that best suited the author, taking no consideration or making no mention 
of what other authors have thought on these points. This rather one-sided 
method we find in all our larger grammatical systems. Konig, in this regard, 
supplements all of his predecessors by stating fully and clearly, on all points, 
the status conirover sice, giving the reasons pro and con wherever different views 
have been given by grammarians. He thus gives a vast amount of valuable 
information; and this is of such a character as to stimulate the student to 
further study and to independent investigation. On debatable ground he cites 
the authorities from Qimhi on, and then gives the reasons for his own conclu¬ 
sion in the matter. This principal peculiarity of the work has brought with 
it a lengthy discussion of points that are elsewhere not brought out so prom¬ 
inently, as, for instance, the use of the Holem, the discussion of which reaches 
from p. 44 to 49; the pronunciation of the Qameg-Hatuph, from 90 to 111. As 
the book grew r out of the author's work in the school-room, he lias elaborated 
especially those points which cause the student the greatest trouble. In this 
manner he has endeavored to combine practical utility with a philosophically 
correct method of investigation, namely, the historical and analytical. It is 
to be hoped that Konig’s work will be completed in the near future. Olshausen 
did not live to write a Syntax; Stade has promised to do so, but has not done 
it; we have nothing exhaustive and thorough in the Syntax of the language 
since Ewald's work. Certain it is that the researches in the Indo-European 
languages and the comparative method will offer a fine field for the student 
of Hebrew Syntax. From the industry of Konig in the past we have reason 

to hope that he will not disappoint us as did the others. 

G. H. Schodde. 
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The Presbyterian Review was founded by the Presbyterian Review 
Association , composed of representatives of six theological seminaries of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. Each'of these seminaries 
is represented in the editorial staff of the Review, namely: Charles A. Briggs, 
J>. D., of Union Seminary, and Francis L* Patton, I). D., LL.D.. of Princeton 
Seminary, managing editors; Ransom R. Welch, I).I)., LL.D.. of Auburn Sem- 
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LL.D., of Lane Seminary; ami Thomas H. Skinner, IXD., of Northwestern 
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Seminary, associate editors. These have associated with them upon the editorial 


staff Talbot W. Chambers. D.D.. of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
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It aims to give 
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II. Short, crisp and spicy articles upon practical and literary 

THEMES. 






We have engaged for the year 1880 articles by Prof. Robert Watts, D.D., 
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of Belfast; Prof. Herrick Johnson, D.D., LL.D.; Prof. A. II. Charters, 
D.D., of Edinburgh; Prof. A. II. Kellogg, D.D.; Prof. W. Henry Green, 
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of Edinburgh; Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, D.D., of Dublin; Prof. Henry 
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The Presbyterian Review is published quarterly. Terms: $8.00 
a year: single copies so cents; the entire set of six volumes may be had for 


tn r/vf dollars , or any two completed years for four dollars , or the years 1884 and 
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Rev. Washington Gladden says of the former edition: ‘“Lamps and Paths.' by Rev. T. T. 
Munger, D.D., contains some of the best specimens of sermons lo children that I have ever read. 
They are clear in thought, fresh and pictorial in style; they are written by a man who knows 
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The work Is a plea, not for asceticism or rigidity of any kind, but for self-respect, open- 
mindedness, and right-living; for good faith und earnestness of life: for cheerful courage, hon. 
esty, and good health alike of body and mind. It Is such a plea as all manly young men will 
listen to with interest and profit .—New York Evening Post. 

The production of a book of this sort is not an every-day occurrence: it is an event: it will 
work a revolution umong young men who rend it: It has the manly ring from cover to cover.— 
Netv York Time a. 
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Coti grega t tonal M (Boston). 
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A TV IV OX J IN C EM ENT. 

The present number of Hebraica closes the first volume. The Managing 
Editor feels warranted in continuing its publication. 

The first number of Vol. II. will be issued October 1st. This postponement 
(from July) is made, in order that the subscription-years of The Old Testament 
Student and Hebraica may be the same; the new volume of the former begin¬ 
ning in September, that of the latter in October. It is hoped that the friends of 
Semitic study in America will manifest, in a practical manner , their interest in 
this undertaking. With the support which it ought to receive, Hebraica will 
grow more and more valuable. Shall it not receive this support V For such help 
as may be rendered by those interested in its success, the Editor and Publisher 
will be greatly obliged. 

It is understood that subscriptions already paid are extended in accordance 
with the new arrangement. 

William It. Harper. 

Managing Editor. 

Morgan Park. III.. May 1st. 1885. 
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Volume I. 


APRIL, 1885. 


Number 4. 


THE CYLINDER OF NEBUKADNEZZAR AT NEW YORK.* 

Jy J. F. X. O’Connor, S. J., 

Professor In Woodstock College, Maryland. 

Having learned that a collection of cuneiform inscriptions had arrived at the 
Metropolitan Museum <. f Art, New York, I visited the Museum during the month 
of August, 1884, to examine the new collection and to practice copying the cunei¬ 
form contract tablets at the east end of the building. 

Among the valuable pieces of the new collection was a cuneiform Babylonian 
Cylinder. Upon expressing a wish to copy it, I was informed it could be done 
only on two conditions. The first was the permission of General L. P. di Cesnola, 
Director of the Museum; the second was the permission of the owner of the 
collection, as it was not yet Museum property. With kindly courtesy, facility for 
study and the privilege of copying the Cylinder was granted by the Director of 
the Museum. Mr. Bernard Maimon, the actual owner and original collector, also 
consented with the restriction that no publication should be made until the pur¬ 
chase of the Cylinder by th§ Museum. 

I began my work of copying the inscription in the Museum on August 27th, 
and completed it during the fir's t week of September. 

On October 7th, a communication 'was sent to me, by the Director’s orders, 
that the Cylinder was now Museum property and the publication open to me, but 
no restrictions would be placed on any one, and a cast would be forwarded as soon 
as possible. Towards the end of October I received a cast of the Cylinder, with 

* The following is an explanation of the abbreviated references in the article: 

I R., II R., Ill R., IV R.,VR. = WAI. = Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia . Sir Henry 
Rawllnson. The numerals before R. t indicate the volume; after, the page. (London, 1861-70-76- 
80.) Del., Assyr. Lesest. = Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestuecke. (Leipzig, 1878.) Del., 
Assyr. Stud. = Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyrische Studien. (Leipzig, 1874.) Del., Wo lag das Paro¬ 
dies ? = Friedrich Delitzsch. (Leipzig, 1881.) ASKT. = Paul Haupt, Assyrische Sumerisehe KeU- 
sehriftUxte. (Leipzig, 1881-82.) SFG. = Paul Haupt, Sumerisehe Familiengeseize . (Leipzig, 1879.) 
BAL. = Paul Haupt, Beitraege zur Assyrischen LauUehre. (1883.) KAT. = Eberhard Schrader, 
Die Keilschriften und das AUe Testament. (Giessen. 1883.) Neb. = Inscription Nebuchadnezzar , 
I R., 53-68. Neb. Bab. = Cylinder-inscription from Babylon , I R., 61, No. 2. Neb. Senk. = Cylin¬ 
der-inscription Senkereh., I R., 51, No. 2. Tig. L Lotz = Tiglathpileser , I. Wm. Lotz. (Leipzig, 
1880.) Sarg. Cyl. = David G. Lyon, KcUschrifttcztc Sargon’s. (Leipzig, 1883.) Menant. = Manuel 
de la langue Assyrienne. (Paris, 1880.) AVAAW. = J. N. Strassmaier, 8. J., Alphabetisches Ver m 
zeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen Woerter. (Leipzig, 1882-83-84-86.) ABVW. = J. N 
Strassmaier, S. J., Altbabylontschen Vertraege aus Warka. (Berlin, 1882.) Cont. Tab. 17 Nab. = 
J. N. Strassmaier, S. J., Contract Tablet , 17(7* year of Nabonidus. (London, 1882.) 
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a note stating that the first one made was forwarded to me according to promise. 
After taking precautions to be assured that the text was as perfect as could be 
under the circumstances, the translation was announced on November 17th. 
With the full text in hand, I began the work of translation and collation with 
other Babylonian texts, and towards the end of December the work was com¬ 
pleted. 

The writing, in the peculiar Babylonian archaic character, is divided into 
three sections. On the terra-cotta cylinder, a smooth band, unmarked by charac¬ 
ters, running from end to end, indicates the beginning of each column. Unlike 
the Semitic languages, Ethiopic excepted, the Babylonian, as well as the Assyrian 
cuneiform, is read, like our English, from left to right. 

This particular Cylinder is of interest, less from any new historical fact that 
it reveals than from its being, as far as known, the first unpublished original that 
has found its way from that ancient empire of Babylon to the city of New York, 
there to tell its story of the work of the mighty king, and confirm anew the facts 
made known by the other inscriptions of this same monarch. 

Every new document, whatever its value, is an additional link in the chain 
that binds us to the history of past nations. The question is often asked, “Of 
what practical use are these inscriptions?” For the Semitic student no answer 
is required, but it may be worth while for those not professionally interested in 
these new and important researches to glance at the significance which these dis¬ 
coveries and interpretations bear in the eyes of leading Assyriologists. We have 
but to look at the works of Delitzsch, Haupt, Schrader, to see how this language, 
hidden for centuries, now comes forth to help us reconstruct the history of for¬ 
gotten nations. The results of cuneiform studies have given rise to a literature 
full of the deepest interest to men of all opinions and pursuits. These studies 
may be looked upon from a two-fold point of view, that of philology and history ; 
but both have the same end—the practical use of the results of interpretation. 

* 

“ The excavations of Mesopotamia, during the last few years,” says a paper, 
read before the Philosophical Society of Great Britain, “ have been productive of 
especially good results. Not only has Assyrian grammar and lexicography been 
enriched by magnificent 4 finds ’ of bilingual and grammatical tablets, but a con¬ 
siderable quantity of history has been made known to us through the discovery 
of Cylinders which were inscribed during the latter years of the Babylonian em-' 
pire. They are peculiarly valuable, because they are the productions of those who 
lived at the time when the events happened which they record.” The contract 
tablets, and the Egibi tablets give an insight into the commercial affairs of Baby¬ 
lon, and reveal their great loan and banking system. Some of these contract 
tablets, or notes of legal transfer, are now in the New York Museum. (Cf. E. A. 
Budge, On Recent Inscrip . of Neb.) 

As to the discovery of this Cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar, the writer learned 
the facts from Mr. Maimon personally, who gave him the following details: 
Amid the ruins at Aboo Habba, (the site of Sippara, Sepharvaim of the Hebrews, 
situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris, north of Babylon and southwest of 
Bagdad), while searching in the ruins and thrusting into them a spear lie held in 
his hand, Mr. Maimon found considerable resistance in the loose rubbish. Work¬ 
ing the spear around the object, he found it to be of considerable size, and, upon 
digging it out, discovered this Cylinder, bearing an inscription in cuneiform char¬ 
acters. 
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The name Nebuchadnezzar has been variously explained. It is found in the 
cuneiform writings as N abu-kudurri-usur, written also Na-bi-uv-ku-du-ur-ri-u-su- 
ur, (Y R. 34, Col. II., 67). In Hebrew it becomes Nebfi-khodr-e§ 9 or, and by suc¬ 
cessive modifications and corruptions is written and spoken Nebu-chad-ne^^or. 
Nebuchadnessor. The transition is easy to the German Nebukadnezzar, and the 
English Nebuchadnezzar. In the N afiovxoSwbaop of the Septuagint, we find the 
origin of Nabuchadonosor. (Ant. Jud. x., 6.) The name has three elements— 
Nabu “ Nebo,” kudurru “ crown,” usur “ protect.” “Nebo, protect my crown.” 
Others give to the word kudur, the meaning “landmark.” (I R. 52, 5 and 6.) 
(Cf. Schrader, KAT. 362.) (Fleming, East India Inscription, p. 22,—Budge, 
Recently Discovered InsciHptions of Nebuchadnezzar , p. 3.) 

The word Nebo, nabd = “to speak,” “prophesy,” “prophet,” appears as a 
usual element in the names of Babylonian Kings, Nabopolassar, Nabu-pal-u$ur, 
“ Nebo, protect my son.” From them it passed to members of the royal house¬ 
hold, as the general Nebu zardan, and even to persons whom the Babylonians 
held in honor, as the Jewish captive youth Abednego, signifying “ servant of 
Nebo,” so named by the feast-master of Nebuchadnezzar, from the Hebrew 
“Abed,” “ servant,” and “ Nebo,” which the Jews, either not understanding or 
rejecting through contempt, changed to Nego. (KAT. p. 429.) This use of the 
name of the deity in the names of individuals, appears, as is well known, in the 
Hebrew names of the Angels, Mi-chael—who is like God. 

This would hardly be the place to give the history of Nebuchadnezzar and his 
works. (Cf. G. Rawlinson, Seven Monarchies, Fourth Mon., c. VIII., c. VII., 
notes 12,13.) Suffice it to say here, that unlike the Assyrian Kings, Assurbanipal 
and Sennacherib, who glory in their battles and conquests, and in the recital 
thereof, Nebuchadnezzar’s chief glory, if we judge from his inscriptions, seems to 
be the building and restoring of the temples of his gods. 

The temple referred to in the inscription with which we are concerned, is the 
temple of E Parra, the temple of the Sun at Sippara. Sippara or Aboo 11 abb a, is 
situated on the left bank of the Euphrates, and being one of the earlier cities, the 
river Euphrates itself is called the “ river of Sippar.” The name appears with 
varied spelling, Si-par, Si-ip-par, Sip-par, (II R. 13, 26, d.—V R. 23,29.—II R. 48, 
55, a, b), and with and without determinative. 

The god of Sippara was Samas, the Sun god. His temple was called E Parra, 
the temple of the Sun. Another city sacred to Samas was Larsa, called in the 
non-semitic text, babbar-unu-ki, “ dwelling of the sun ” (I R. 2, No. Ill, IV., 4,3). 
In Semitic phonetic spelling it is found La-ar-sa-am-ki. The temple there was 
E-babbara. (Neb. Grot., II., 42.) (Cf. Del., Parodies , P. 223. Assyr. Sttid., 
Akkad. Glos., p. 174. Haupt, ASKT., p. 37, No. 41.) 

The other temples mentioned in this inscription, E-Saggil and E-Zida, were 
erected, the one to Merodach at Babylon, the other to Nebo at Borsippa, the sister 
city of Babylon. Both were subsequently restored by Nebuchadnezzar. E-Sag- 
ila was the “temple of the lofty head,” and was also named “the palace of 
heaven and earth, the dwelling of Bel, El, and Merodach.” (Neb. Borsip ., I., 
15 jf.) E-Zida, in Assyrian, bitu kenu, means the “ everlasting dwelling.” 

The name Babylon occurs in many different forms in the Babylonian inscrip¬ 
tions. Commonly it is written KA-dingir-RA = “ the gate of god,” Bab-ili, 
Babilu; ka, being the Akkadian for “ gate,” and dingir, the ideogram for “ god.” 
(IV R. 12,13.) The oldest non-semitic form appears as Tintir. (IV R. 20, 3.) 
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We find the name of the city as a pure ideogram: (a) Ka-dingir-(-ra)(ki), (Khors, 
2, 6. I R. 48, No. 5, 3); (6) as a phonogram: Ba-bi-lu(ki), (I R. 52, No. 5); (c) as 
combined ideogram and phonogram: Ba-bi-dingir, i. e. Ba-bi-ilu. (Neb., IV., 28). 
(Cf. Del., Parodies , p. 212. Schrader, KAT. p. 121.) Babylon is the Greek form 
of Babel or Bab-ili, and Ba-bel is the Semitic translation of the Akkadian KA- 
dingir-RA. 

Instead of the Assyrian ilu, in Babylonian we read dingir; thus ilu-Su, his 
god, becomes dingir-na; abu-§u, his father, adda-na. The syllable ra suffixed 
takes the meaning, “ to,” “for,” as adda-na-ra = to his father. Ka-dingir-ra = 
the gate to god. (Cf. Haupt, SFG. p. 3.) The passages where this name occurs 
are endless, thus : ina ka-dingir-ra epus. (I R. Neb., Col. IV., 1. 17; VI., 11. 26,29; 
Col. VII., 11. 1, 4,34, 40.) Again: ina Babili epu§. (I R. Neb., IV., 28,31.) Bab- 
ilu and Si-par are both found in the Syllabary. (II R. 13, 25.) 

Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, reigned in Babylon from about B. C. 
604 to B. C. 560. The first king of Babylon was Nobonassar, B. C. 747; the last, 
Nabonidus, B. C. 555, who reigned 1* years until the time of Cyrus. According 
to the Babylonian canon of Ptolemy, the first year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign is 
placed at 604 B. C., his father Nabopolassar’s at 625, and that of Evil-Merodach, 
561. (Cf. Schrader, KAT. p. 490.) 

These observations are deemed sufficient for the understanding of the mean¬ 
ing of the inscription. 

The substance cf the inscription is as follows: 

I am Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, lawful son of Nabopolassar. I, the 
King of righteousness, the interpreter, the spoiler, filled with the fear of the gods 
and loving justice, have placed in the hearts of my people the spirit of reverence 
towards the gods, and as a devout worshipper, have rebuilt their temples E Saggil 
and E Zida. 

This proclamation we issue : 

. My great Lord Merodach singled me out as the restorer of the city and the 
rebuilder of its temples, and made my name illustrious. 

This proclamation we make: 

The temple of E Parra, the temple of Samas, which is at Sippara, and which 
long before my reign had fallen to ruins, I rebuilt. 

The great god Samas hearkened to no king before me, and gave no command 
to do this work. But I, his servant, filled with awe of his divinity, in piety and 
wisdom built his temples, at his inspiration. 

I lifted up my hands in constant prayer, for the building of his temple E 
Parra. The god Samas accepted the lifting up of my hands, he heard my prayer 
for the building of his temple. Samas, Ramanu and Merodach heard me. My 
prayer was heard by Samas my Lord, the judge of heaven and earth, the warlike, 
the great hero, the supreme, the glorious Lord, who governs the decisions of 
justice. The temple of my great Lord, the temple of Parra, at Sippara, in joy and 
jubiliant exaltation I built. 

O great god Samas, when thou dost enter in joy into the work made by my 
hands, grant that it may be lasting; look with favor upon me, and may I receive 
a blessing from thy lips. 

Let me sate myself with glory, and grant me a long life and the establish¬ 
ment of my kingdom forever. Let me be an everlasting ruler, with a righteous 
sceptre, true power, governing my people in peace and prosperity forever. 
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By the power of my arms, give success to my warriors in battle; send me, O 
Samas, prosperous omens—peace and prosperity, and let my armies disperse the 
power of mine enemies. 

In the cuneiform text as here given, the lines marked with the numerals are 
the copy of the Archaic Babylonian, the original text of the Cylinder. The lines 
marked 6. are the transcription, character for character, of the old Babylonian into 
the later Babylonian of the sixth century B. C. The lines marked a. are the 
Assyrian characters of the seventh century B. C., as we find them in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Assyrian kings. 

Tli us, the triple text may serve as a useful reference for the study and com¬ 
parison of the Babylonian and Assyrian characters. 

In the transcription, the method has been to keep as closely as possible to the 
syllabication of the original. The marked letters in the transcription have the 
usual values of the corresponding letters in Hebrew': 


v 

s 


sh, ? 


ts, h 


ch hard, t = teth, k 


koph. 


The work upon the Inscription has been done in the intervals of other serious 

I 

study, and if it be allowed u parva componere magnis ,” the writer would conclude 
in the words of Friedrich Delitzsch in his introduction to the Paradies: “ It was 
a difficult work, difficult in itself, and much more difficult from external circum¬ 
stances ; and now that I have reached the end, and look back, there arise before 
me many defects_which are pardonable, indeed, but still remain imperfec¬ 

tions. Nevertheless, in the rough ore brought with patience from the depth of 
the mine, some pure metal may be found. May the science of Archasology, and 
especially Biblical science, sift this out; may they make subservient to their 
advancement that wide field and promising perspective of language, culture and 
religion which lias been opened to them by the researches of Assyriology.” 


TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION. 


COL.. I. 

1. Nabu-ku-dur-ni-U-9U-Ur 

Sar mi-Sa-ri-im 
pa-as-ru, Sa-al)-tu 
sa pa-1 a-ah ilani mu-du-u 

5. ra-’-im ki-it-ti 
u mi-sa-ri-ini, 
lnu-uS-te-’-u ba-la-tam 
mu-sa-as-ki-in 
ina bi-i ni-si-im 
10. pu-lu-ul}-ti ilani rabuti 
mu-us-te-si-ir es-ri-it ilani 

za-ni-in E-Sag-gil 
u E-Zida 

aplu ki-i-num 


1. Nebuchadnezzar, 

King of righteousness, 
master of life and death, 
wiio knoweth the fear of the gods, 
5. loving justice 
and righteousness; 
seeking life, 
establishing 

in the mouth of the people 
10. the fear of the great gods; 

seeker of the temple of the god; 
restorer of the temple Saggil, 
and the temple Zida; 
true Son 
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15. £a Nabu-pal-u-?u-ur 15. 

§ar Babili a-na-ku 
Ni-nu: il Marduk 
belu ra-bi-u 
ana be-lu-ut ma-da 

20. is-£a-an-ni-ma 20. 

a-na za-nin-nu-ti rua-ha-za 
u ud-du-us e§-ri-e-ti-Su 
Su-ma §i-ra-am 
ib-bi-u 

25. ni-nu-mi-su E-Parra bit il Samas 25. 
Sa ki-ri-ib Sippar 

§a u-ul-la-nu-a.? 

e-mu-u.? 

COL. II. 

il SamaS en-ni i*a-bi-u 

30. a-na ma-na-ma Sarri ma-ab*ri-im 30. 
la im-gu-ur-ma 
la ik-bi-u e-bi-su 


e-im-ku mu-ut-nin-nu-u 

35. pa-li-ib i-lu-ti-su 35. 

a-na e-bi-es es-ri-e-ti 
li-ib-ba (ustallit): 
u-ga-ru am-sa-as-si (?) 

as* si ga-ti 

40. u-sa-ap-pa-sa as-si (?) 40. 

a-na e-bi-es biti E-Parra 

u-mi-su uni-in a 

y 

Samas en-ni ra-bi-u 
ni-is ga-ti-ia im-lju-ur-ina 

45. i§-§a-a su-pi-e-a 45. 

a-na e-bi-es biti su-a-ti 
c-bi-es biti sa il Barnas 

y 

il Samas il Rainanu u il Marduk 
ip-ru-us-ma.(?) 


of Nabopolassar 
King of Babylon am I. 

We (proclaim): the god Merodach 
my great lord 

to rule the country 

# 

raised me up; 

for the restoration of the city, 
and the renewing of its temples 
my lofty name 
he gave forth. 

We (proclaim) this: The temple of 
Parra, the temple of the Sim 
which is in Sippara, 

which long before me (had fallen to 
ruins ?) 

and decay.(I built?) 

The god Samas my great lord 

not to any former King 

had he hearkened and 

had not commanded to do (this) 

I.(his servant?) 

wise and pious, 

(was in) fear (of) his divinity. 

to build the temples 

he (directed) my heart: 

I cleared the grounds (?) 

I lifted up my hands, 

and I made supplication (?) 

for the building of the temple Parra, 

day by day (to) 

the god Samas, my great lord. 

the lifting up of my hands he accepted; 

he received my prayers 

for the building of that temple, 

the building of the temple of SamaS. 

Samas, Ramanu and Merodach 

turned (?) and (hearkened). 
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50. il §ama5 il Ram an u u il Marduk 
§a e-bi-e§ biti E-Parra 

an num (?) ki-i-num 
u-Sa-a§-ki-nu-um 

i-na te-ir-ti-ia 
55. a-na il Sama§ cn-ni 

da-a-a-nu si-i-ru-um 
§a §a-me-e u ir-§i-ti 
kar-ra-du ra-bi-u 

it-lu ka-ab-tu. 

60. be-lu mu’-u§-te-§i-ir 
pu-ru-us-si-e ki-it-ti 
beli ra-bu-u beli-ia 
bit-su E-Parra 
§a kirib Sipar 

65. ina bi-d a ‘ a -ti 

u ri-§a-a-ti 
lu e-pu-us 

ilu Sama§ beli rabu-u 
a-na E-Parra biti-ka nam-ru 


70. ba.-di-iS i-na e-ri-bi-ka 

col. in. 

li-bi-it ga-ti-ia §u-ul-bi-ir 
ki-ni-i§ na-ap-li-is-ma 
dam-ga-tu-a li-i§-§ak-na 
§a-ap-tu-uk-ka 

75. i-na ki-bi-ti-ka ki-it-ti 

lu-us-ba-’ li-it-tu-ti 
ba-la-tam ana u-um ru-ku-u-ti 
ku-un kussi lu-si-ri-ik-tu-um-ma 
li-ri-ku li-i§-sa-libu 
80. ri-’-u-u a-na dara-a-ti 
battu i-sa-ar-ti 
ri-e-u-ti ta-ab-ti 

Si-bi-ir-ri ki-i-num 
mu-§a-li-im ni-si 


50. §ama5, Ramanu and Merodach 
for building the temple Parra 
true mercy 
established 
during my reign. 

55. Unto §ama§, my lord, 
the supreme judge 
of heaven and earth, 
the warlike, the great hero, 
the supreme, the glorious lord, 
60. the lord who directs 

the decision of righteousness, 
to the great lord, my lord, 
his temple E Parra, 
which is in Sippara, 

65. in joy 

and jubilant exaltation 
I built. 


The god SamaS, my great lord 

into the temple E Parra, thy glorious 
temple, 

70. upon thy joyful entering therein 
the brickwork of my hands let it endure, 
look with grace (upon me) and 
mercy, may it (be) established (by) 
thy word (lip). 

75. by thy righteous command, 

let me sate myself with glory; 

life unto days remote, 

stability of my throne mayest thou 
grant. 

may they be long (the days of my reign) 
80. lordship for eternity, 

a righteous sceptre, 

just sway, 

true insignia of sovereignty, 
prosperity to my people 
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85. lu-i-ba (?) b^ttu sar-ru-ti-ia 

a-na dara-a-ti 
i-na kakke ez-zuti 
te-bu-ti ta-ba-za 

lu-zu-lu-ul um-ma-ni-(ia?) 

90. il Hamas atta-ma 

ina di-i-num u bi-i-ri 
i-Sa-ri-is a-pa-la-an-ni 
ina a-ma-ti-ka 

sa-li-mu 

95. sa-la-ma bi-e-ri 

lu-ti-bu-u lu-za-ak-tu 

kakku kakkua 

kakke 

na-ki-ri-im 

li-mi-e-si 


85. giving peace (?) to the sceptre of my 

royalty 

unto eternity. 

with mighty weapons, 

with a successful battle 

let me adorn my troops. 

90. The god Samas thou, 

in judgment and oracles, 

in righteousness, bind ine 

in thy word. 

grant success, 

95. a lasting prosperity. 

May they draw near, may they sting, 

the weapon; my weapon, 

the weapons 

of the enemy 

let it disperse. 


v 
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THE SCRIBE. 

By H. L. Strack, Ph. D., D. D., 

Translated from advance sheets of Realencykl. f. Prot. Theol. w. Kirchc. 3d Edition. Vol. xiit. 

Leipzig*, 1884, by O. O. Fletcher. 

The order of the Scribes, i. e., of the doctors of the law, first appears 1 among 
the Jews, after the Babylonish exile. At that time the authority of the law had 
taken the place of the authority of the king; the law, and indeed principally the 
Pentateuchal law, had become the absolute norm of the common life. 

Ezra, whose work it was to give the law this position, bears the title 

(See, especially, Ez. vn, S-fitTO iTTITO 1TIO 12, 21 -tfrPt nfiD- 

T T “ T 

Cf. also Neh. vm., 1, 4, 13; xii., 36; vm., 9; xn., 26.) We may conclude, 
partly from the former use of the word partly from the additional expres¬ 
sions in the places cited (particularly that this title was accorded him 

• T 

because of his care for the restoration and dissemination of manuscripts of the 
law. (Cf. likewise Neh. xm., 13—Shelemiah, the kohen, and Zadoq, the sopher; 
and 1 Chron. n., 55-onsD ninstro who dwelt in Y&'bec.) 

t : 

The translation of the Old Testament word naiD is the frequent ypau/mreic 
of the New Testament. Matt, n., 4; v., 20; ix., 3 ; xv., 1; xvn., 10; xxi., 15; 
xxiii., 2 sqq.; xxiii., 34, etc. 

Two other features of the Scribe's employment, which in course of time 
became most prominent, gave occasion for the synonymical Greek designations 
vofwcds (Matt, xxn., 35; Lk. vii., 30; x., 25; xi., 45 sq., 52; xiv., 3; Tit. m., 13) 
and vofioSifiaaKahos (Lk. V., 17; Acts V., 34 —xarptuv et-tfttjrat vopov Josephus, Antiq. 

XVII., 6, 2). 

So far as we can judge from the Pentateuch, the Mosaic law was never a 
corpus juris ecclesiastici , answering to our conceptions of system; still less was it a 
corpus juris. And yet when this law had received its unique position, old customs, 
which had up to this become no more than unwritten law [Ge wohnheitsrecht], 
could be advanced to the rank of official, statutory law; but new law, properly so 
called, might be no longer produced. 

Then it became the main purpose to search out and interpret the letter of the 
written law; so to interpret it that it could find application to the present, and 
indeed to as many of the relations of the present as possible. Even of Ezra him¬ 
self we read (Ez. vn., 10): “ He had prepared his heart to seek (tJ^Tl*?) the law 

• 4 

of Yahveh, and to do and teach (IQ*?*?!) in Israel statutes and judgments 

• • ^ • 

9 

Recht].” If we take into consideration the condition of the Torah as just men¬ 
tioned, if we recall further that, from the time of Malachi, the prophetic spirit had 
departed from Israel, that, with the death of the generations which returned from 
the exile, the impulse to an independent religious life, which lay in the specific 
experience of divine help, was extinct, that the feeling of peculiar weakness 
drifted toward a slavish, literal service of God, and that the slow, but constant, 
change in the social and other relations made the formation of new legal axioms 

i From an earlier agre. Cf. Jer. viii., 8—D'130 Dl?. 

* * I • • • • 

• I * • 
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requisite, we cannot be surprised that many of the interpretations of the law given 
by the Scribes, and more particularly by those of the later time, remind us of the 
Lord’s denunciation of those who “ strain out gnats and swallow camels ” (Matt, 
xxiii., 24). One example in lieu of many. Let us compare the proof of the 
resurrection of the dead which Christ rests upon Exod. in., 6 (Matt, xxn., 23 sqq.) 
with the way in which Deut. xxxi., 16 is applied in the Babylonian Talmud (San¬ 
hedrin, fol. 90, col. 2): “ The Sadducees asked Rabban Gamaliel how he would 
prove that God would raise the dead. He answered them: Out of the Torah; for 

there we find, Dpi "|Tfi3K D# MU? TT *10*n- They re- 

plied: But perhaps we are to join OH*) with JlDH HTH Di?!T And immediately 

|t : T T : V - T 

after we read that the celebrated authorities Jehoshua' ben Ilananya and Shim'on 
ben Yol^ay explained the cited verse just as Rabban Gamaliel did! The Middoth, 
the hermeneutical rules, contributed some method, at least in appearance, to these 
interpretations (see my article “Ilillel,” PRE., 1 vi., p. 115, col. 1; further, J. 
Hamburger, Realencyklopcedie fuer Bibel u. Talmud, Part n., pp. 206-208; still 
later in PRE., 1 article “Thalmud”). 

In the almost infinite variety of cases arising in the daily life within the civil, 
criminal and ritual law, new questions were constantly calling for answer. There¬ 
fore a cessation of the work of interpretation was impossible. After Jehuda ha- 
nasi had codified, in the Mishna, the interpretations which had found recognition 
up to the end of the second century after Christ (the oral law), the discussions of 
the Amoraim 1 were only the more zealously carried on. 

To this activity of the Scribes, looking to the ascertainment of the law, an 
addendum forms, the purpose of which is to secure the observance of the law. In 
order to prevent transgression of its prohibitions, they make supplementary pro¬ 
hibitions, in observing which there was not left to the Israelite any possibility, 
much less any enticement, to become disobedient to a single statement of the 
written or oral law. Pirqe Aboth (Sayings of the Fathers) i., 1: The men of the 
Great Synagogue said.Make a hedge about the law, mif) 1 ? JPD VffV* I n 

t - t : 

the Talmud, Mo'ed qaton, fol. 5, col. 1, and Y*bamoth, fol. 21, col. 1, Lev. xviii., 

30 is explained ttwo‘? motro wy, j- e., “Add a guard to my law.” 

The Scribes were, therefore, not so much theologians as jurists. Consequently 
we are to assume that the members of the Synedria, at least the more prominent 
ones, were chosen, as far as possible, from their number; compare for Jerusalem, 
among others, the following common expressions: “ The high-priests and scribes 
and elders” (Mk. xi., 27, et cet.), “the high-priests and scribes” (Matt, xx., 18, 
et cet.). 

If the Jews were to remain the people of the law, the knowledge of the law 
once acquired must be preserved in all coming time, and care for true tradition 
must be had among the succeeding generations. The pedagogic activity requisite 
for this purpose (especially in the earlier age when there was as yet no written 
Mishna) was a further essential task of the Scribes. The instruction was oral; 
only in particular cases was a codex of the Bible consulted. The exercise was 
constant repetition; hence (repeat) signifies freely learn, study (Pirqe Aboth, 

T T 

ii., 46; m., 76) and teach (ib., vi., 1). The formal statement of propositions and 
the holding of discussions thereupon occurred mostly in certain “ houses of leam- 

i [The Amoraim were the expositors of the Mishna, the oral law reduced to writing.] 
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ing ” (ronr*, B^no n*3); in Jerusalem, halls and rooms of the outer temple 

t • : t : • 

court were used for this purpose (cf. Matt, xxi., 23; xxvi., 55; Mk. xrv., 49; 
Lk. ii., 46; xx., 1; xxi., 37; John xviii., 20). Teachers (Matt, xxvi., 55) and 
pupils (Lk. ii., 46; Pirqe Aboth, v., 15) sat; the teacher upon a somewhat ele¬ 
vated place (Acts xxii., 3; cf. Pirqe Aboth, i., 4; Aboth de R. Xatlian, 6). 

The religious addresses on the sabbaths ^nd at other times were, in no small 
part, by Scribes (cf. Hamburger as cited above, pp. 921 sqq., especially 924, 926). 
Many Scribes busied themselves likewise with the Ilaggada (cf. Hamburger, pp. 
19-27; W. Bacher, Die Agada der babylonischen Amorder , Strassburgi. E., 1878; 
the same author, Die Agada der Tannaiten , in the Monatsschrift /. Geschichte u. 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums , 1882 ff.) The Halacha was, however, the peculiar 

y 

field of their professional labors. 

Most of the Scribes belonged to the party of the Pharisees (cf. Mk. ii., 16, 

ypapparug tuv Lk. V., 30, ol icai oi yp. avruv' Acts XXIII., 9, nvtr ruv yp. tov pipovt; 

tcjv ^.), as was quite natural, from the essential character of Phariseeism; conse¬ 
quently they lived mostly in Judea, and especially in Jerusalem (Scribes of Galilee, 
e. g., Lk. v., 17). But since the high-priests were Sadducees, there must also have 
been Sadducsean Scribes. 

The Scribes did not receive either salary or fee for their judicial or pedagogic 
labors. Many maintained themselves by the work of their hands (cf. Franz De- 
litzsch, Juedisches Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu , 3d edition, Erlangen, 1879; S. 
Meyer, Arbeit m, Handwerk im Talmud , Berlin, 1878); many were so wealthy that 
they could live upon the income from their fortune; not seldom did it occur that 
some one entertained a Scribe, either through pity, or as a guest for a time. It 
was considered wrong for any one to make any profit whatever out of his acquaint¬ 
ance with the law: cf. Pirqe Aboth, i.. 13: 44 He who uses the crown of the study 
• of the law for his own profit, shall perish;” Baba Bathra, fol. 8, col. 1: 44 In the 
time of a famine, Rabbi [Jehuda lia-nasi] declared that one should desire to feed 
those learned in the law, but not the ignorant. Then said Jonathan ben Amram, 
refusing to name his share in the knowledge [of the law], Feed me as thou would- 
est feed a dog, a raven.” But there must have been many exceptions to this 
commendable principle; for Jesus says (Mk. xn., 40; Lk. xx., 47) of the Scribes, 
“You devour widows’ houses, and in pretence make long prayers;” and (Lk.xvi., 
14) the Pharisees are characterized as 6t7ap^ vpoi. The fact also that the Scribes 
lay claim to an altogether unbecoming amount of esteem, goes to prove the sup¬ 
position that the disinterestedness of the Scribes was not so universal as it seems 
to have been, according to Jewish sources. 

Literature.—A< Th. Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des Alien Testaments 
mit dem Neuen , Hamburg, 1831, p. 384 sqq.; Gfroerer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils , i 
(1838), p. 109 sqq.; Winer, Realworterbuch [in this also the older literature, as: Th. 
Ch. Lilienthal, De vopiKoic juris utriusquc apud Hebrceos doctoHbus privatis , Halle, 
1740,4vo]; A. Hausrath, Neutestamentlich. Zeit geschichte* I, Heidelberg, 1873, p. 76 
sqq.; E. Shuerer, Lehrbuch der neutest. Zeitgcsch., Leipzig, 1874, $ 25; Ferd. Weber, 
System der altsynagogalen paldstin. Theologie, Leipzig, 1880, cap. viii.— x.; also 
the historical works of L. Herzfeld, J. M. Jost, II. Graetz (vol. hi.), and II. Ewald. 
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PIRKE ABOTH; or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS. 

By Bey. B. Pick, Ph. D. 

Allegheny, Pa. 

Translated from the Hebrew Edition of Prof. H. L. Strack, of Berlin, Germany. 

[What is included in brackets is by the translator.] 

CHAPTER III. 

1. Akabya, 1 the son of Mahalalel, said: Consider three things and thou wilt 
not be led into transgression ; bear in mind whence thou hast come, and whither 
thou art going, and before whom thou must be ready 2 to render 3 judgment and 
account. Whence hast thou come ? from a polluting substance; and whither art 
thou going ? to a place of dust, vermin and worms ; 4 and before whom hast thou 
to render judgment and account? 5 before the King of kings, the Holy One, 
blessed be he! 

2a. Rabbi Chanina, 8 suffragan 7 of the priests, said: Pray for the peace of 
the government; 8 for, were it not for the fear of it, man would devour his fellow 
man alive. 

26. Rabbi Chanina, 9 the son of Teradyon, said: Two persons sitting together 
and are holding no conversation about the law, such is an assembly of scomers; 
for it is said, 10 “Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful;” but when two persons 
are sitting together, and are holding converse about the law\ the divine presence 11 
rests in their midst; for it is said, 12 “Then they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another; and the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of remembrance 
was written before him for them that feared the Lord and that thought upon his 
name.” This refers to two; but suppose only one is sitting engaged in the study 
of the law, will the Holy One (blessed be he!) appoint lym a reward ? (certainly), 
for it is said, “He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, because he hath borne it 
upon him.” 13 


i He belongs to the oldest authorities whose names are given, probably contemporaneous 
with Gamaliel I. 

* Bibl. ready; in later Hebrew, to denote what shall certainly come to pass In the future. 
»JJPlS, also iv., 10-22; v., 1. The verbs } "£) and ' «£) form. In the Mishna, the Infinitive with S. 

without n, as ytaS, x&h, npS. 

< [Vermin and worms, a iv Ath Avoir, worms of all kinds.] 


» [Cf. Matt, xii., 36; xviii., 23; Heb. ix., 2T.] 
c Another reading is Hananya. 

? In the Bible only the plural D'JJIDf “suffragans of the priests.” He must have lived before 
the destruction of the temple. From the fact that Chanina is always mentioned with that title, 
we may infer, with certainty, that he was the last incumbent of that office. 

«1 Tim. ii., 1, 2; Jer. xxix., 7. 


* Another reading is Hananya. 


His daughter was the famous Berurya, wife of Kabbi Meir. 

She had ridiculed the 


[The Talmud contains many stories concerning her. Her end was tragic, 
saying of the Rabbis, that women were light minded. “By thy life,” said her husband, “thou 
wilt one day admit the truth of their assertion.” By his order, one of his disciples laid a snare 
for her, into which she fell at last; and the consequence was, that she strangled herself.] 

10 It is to be observed that the Talmud, in quoting Scripture, mostly cites only a few words, 
and not the whole verse (section), and leaves it to the hearer (reader) to supplement the words 
necessary for the argument. Thus, here, the first two verses of the First Psalm are used as an 
argument. 

11 nratf, cf. Weber, Altxynaww. Thenlttyfe, p. 179 sq. 


12 Mai. Hi., 16. 


is Lam. ill., 28. 
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3. Rabbi Simon 1 said: Three who have eaten at the same table and have not 
discoursed on the words of the law thereat, are to be considered as if they had 
eaten of the sacrifices to the dead; 2 for it is said, 3 “All tables are full of vomit 
and filthiness, so that there is no place clean.” But three who have eaten at the 
same table and have discoursed on the words of the law thereat, are to be consid¬ 
ered as if they had eaten of the table of the Lord; for it is said, 4 “And he said 
unto me, this is the table that is before the Lord.” 

4. Rabbi Chanina, 5 the son of Hachinai, said: He who is wakeful in the night, 
and walketh on the highway by himself, and giveth his heart to vanity, such an 
one is guilty against his soul. 

5. Rabbi jSehunjah, 6 the son of Ha-kanah, said: Everyone who takes upon 
himself the yoke of the law, the yoke of the powers that be is removed from him, 
as well as the yoke of conventional manners. But he who casts off from himself 
the yoke of the law, then the yoke of the powers that be, as well as that of con¬ 
ventional manners, is laid upon him. 

6. Rabbi Halaphta, 7 the son of Dosa, of Cephar Hananyah, 8 said: Ten who 
sit and are engaged in discoursing on the law, the divine presence rests in their 
midst; for it is said, 9 “ God standeth in the congregation of the mighty.” Sup¬ 
pose only five are assembled, (is it the same as with ten ? Yes); for it is said, 10 
“ He hath founded his troop in the earth.” And suppose only three (are assem¬ 
bled, it is the same); for it is said, 11 “ He judgeth among the gods.” Is it so with 
two? (Yes), for it is said, 12 “They that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another, and the Lord hearkened and heard.” And is this the case with one? 
(Yes), for it is said, 13 “ In all places where I record my name, I will come upto 
thee and bless thee.” 

7a. Rabbi Eleazar, of Bartotha, 14 said: Give to him 15 of his own; for thou 
and what thou hast are his, and thus it is said 10 by David, 17 “For all things are 
from thee, and of thine own have we given thee.” 


i Simon ben Yochai (cf. also iv., 13b; vi., 7), famous pupil of R. Aqiba. For a long time he 
was regarded as the author of the Sohar, which was, however, composed in the second half of 
the thirteenth century, by Moses ben Shemtobde Leon. [Cf. Pick arts. Simon ben Yochai, in 
McClintock & Strong’s Cyclop., ix., p. 757; also the art. Mows de Leon , ibid., vi., p. 689.] 

* See Ps. cvi., 28. [Cf. Num. xxv., 2.] 
a Isa. xxviii., 8. The word “ place,” DlpD, means here 


4 Ezek. xli., 22. 
s A pupil of Rabbi Aqiba. 

• Teacher of Ismael, a cotemporary with Aqiba. 


It 


God. 




Nechunjah ben Ha-Kanah, 


McClintock 


§ 2b. 


? A cotemporary with Hanina ben Teradyon. 

Cf. Ad. Neubauer, La geographic du Talmud , Paris, 1868, p. 178,22b 


s A place in Galilee. 
9 Ps. lxxxii., 1. Tha 


congregation 
o MegiUa, fol. 


xiv., 27 [where the ten spies are called mj!]. Cf. alsc 
io Amos vi., 9. 

u Ps. lxxxii., 1, D'nStf are judges. Three belong at least to a coui 
i* Mai. lit., 16. 

io According to I. Schwarz, Das lieUige Land (Frankfort a. M. 1852) 
is i. e.. God. 


Exod 


is Supply “ in the scripture.” On the mode of Talmudic quotation cf. W. Surenhusius BlpTioc 
KaTa?.Aayt/^. Arast., 1713. [Also Pick, art. Quotations of the Old Testament in the Talmud , McClin¬ 
tock and Strong’s Cyclop, s. v.] The passage referred to here is from 1 Chron. xxix., 14. 

li In a similar way Jonah iii., 10 is quoted in Thaaniyoth , II., 1, by niPJ 'BUfcO [“con¬ 

cerning the men of Nineveh it is said”]. Cf. Rom. xi., 2, tv 'Ilfatp rt teyei i) ypcupq ; 
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76. Rabbi Jacob 1 said: He who is walking on the way musing (on the law), 
and pauses in his musing, and says, IIow beautiful is this tree! how beautiful is 
this farm 1—is, according to the Scripture, worthy of death. 

8. Rabbi Dosetai, 2 the son of Janai, 3 said, in the name of Rabbi Meir : 4 He 
who forgets a single subject of his studies is considered by Scripture as having 
incurred guilt against his soul; for it is said, 5 “ Only take heed to thyself, and 
keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen.” 
Possibly his study may have overmatched his strength, (what then?); but it is 
said, 5 “And lest they depart from thy heart all the days of thy life.” Hence he is 
not worthy of death, except he deliberately lets it depart from his heart. 

9. Rabbi Ilaninah, 6 the son of Dosa, 7 said: Whosoever’s fear of sin takes 
precedence of his wisdom, his wisdom abides; but whosoever’s wisdom takes 
precedence of his fear of sin, his wisdom does not abide. He also said: Whoso¬ 
ever’s works exceed his wisdom, his wisdom abides; but whosoever’s wisdom 
exceeds his works, his wisdom will not abide. 

10a. He also said: With whomsoever the spirit of mankind is pleased, the 
Spirit of God is also pleased; but with whomsover the spirit of mankind is not 
pleased, the Spirit of God is also not pleased. 

106. Rabbi Dosa, 8 the son of Harchinas, said : Sleep in the morning, 9 wine 
at noon, 10 and puerile conversation and spending time at places where the igno¬ 
rant sit, draw a man out of the world. 

11. Rabbi Eleazar 11 Ilammudai 12 said: He who profanes holy things, and 
observes not the holy days, 13 and offends his neighbor in public, and sets at naught 
the covenant of our father Abraham, 14 and gives explanations not in conformity 
with tradition, though he has in his favor a knowledge of the law and 15 good 
works, he has no share in the world to come. 16 

12. Rabbi Ishmael 17 said: Be humble before thy superior, gentle towards 
youth, and receive all men with joy. 

13. Rabbi Aqiba said: Jest and frivolity train men for immorality. Tradition 

1 Generally regarded as father of Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Jacob. Another reading is Simeon. 

2 Dositheus. 

s Abbreviated from Jonathan. 

« Rabbi Meir was a famous disciple of R. Aqiba. [Cf. Pick, art. Meir, in McClintock & Strong.] 

Deut. iv., 9. 

« Legend ascribes to him the power of miracles. Cf. Berahhoth, fol. 33, col. 1; Thaantth , fol. 
24, col. 2. He lived at the time of Jochanan, the son of Saccai. 

7 Abbreviated from Dositheus. 

* Cotemporary of Jochanan, the son of Saccai. 

» When the 8hema is to be recited. . 

io Not the use of wine itself is forbidden; but the fact that one sits at the wine, instead of 
working while it is day. 

n He lived at the time of the Adriantc war. 

i* Of Modiim, a place situated two hours east of Lydda, often mentioned in the first book of 
the Maccabees. 

is nnyiO already occurs in 2 Chron. viii., 13. 

u Jerus. Pea, i., 1, nS'Tp 1*7 R171J7 HT. 1 Macc. i., 16, ical hroirjaav eavroig aKpofivortag 

K<il dntarrjaav and dia&rjKrjg dying. [Reference is to those who, belongingto the Grecian party, 

were ashamed of circumcision.] 

^ • 

it The words 1 rniD, “a knowledge of the Law and,” are not in the Cambridge codex. 

i« Cf. Mishna, Sanhedrin, ch. x, where those are enumerated who have no share in the world 
to come. 

i7 Ishmael, a cotemporary of R. Aqiba and R. Tarphon. 
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Pirke Aboth; or, Sayings of the Fathers. 

* * 

is a fence for the law; giving tithes forms a fence for riches ; l vows form a fence 
for abstinence; the fence for wisdom is silence. 

14. He also said: Man is beloved, because he was created in the image (of 
God); a greater love was made known unto him, because he was created in the 
image; 2 for it is said, 3 “That in the image of God made he man.” Israel are 
beloved, because they are called children *, the love was enhanced by it being made 
known to them that they were called the children of God; for it is said, 4 “Ye are 
the children of the Lord your God.” Israel are beloved, for to them was given a 
precious instrument ; 5 the love was enhanced by it being made known to them 
that a precious instrument was given to them, by which the world was created; 
for it is said, 6 “ For I give you good doctrine, forsake not my law.” 

15. Everything is foreseen, 7 and free will is accorded, and the world is 
judged beneficently, and all according to the majority of works. 

16. He used to say, Everything is given on pledge, 8 and a net is spread over 
every living creature. 9 The mart is open, and the merchant credits, and the 
ledger is open, and the hand writes down, and whoever desires to borrow, let him 
come and borrow, but the stewards 10 make constantly 11 their daily rounds, and 
make man refund, whether he consents to or does not consent, and they have that 
on which they may support (their claim), and the verdict is a veracious verdict, 
and everything is prepared for the banquet. 12 

17. Rabbi Eleazar, 13 the son of Azariah, said: Where there is no learning, 
there can be no proper behavior; where there is no behavior, there can be no 
learning; where there is no wisdom, there is no reverence; where there is no rev¬ 
erence, there is no wisdom. Where there is no prudence, there is no discretion; 
where there is no discretion, there is no prudence. Where there is no meal, there 
is no learning; where there is no learning, there is no meal. He used to say: To 
what is every one to be compared whose wisdom is in advance of his actions ? To 
a tree whose branches are many, but whose roots are few, 14 and the wind comes 
and uproots it and overturns it; 15 for it is said, 16 “And he shall be like the desti¬ 
tute one in a desert plain, and shall not see when good cometh; and he shall sit 
amongst the things parched up in the wilderness, a salt land and not inhabited.” 
But to what may he be compared whose actions are in advance of his wisdom ? 
To a tree whose branches are few, but its roots many; and though all the winds 
in the world come and blow at it, they cannot make it stir from its place; for it is 


i Cf. Sabbath , fol. 119, col. 2, towards the midst: SOEG [i. e., give tithes that 

thou mayest become rich.] 

* The words “a greater love.image" are wanting in ancient MSS. and editions, and are 

probably spurious. 

a Gen. ix., 6. „ * Deut. xiv., 1. 

s Here is meant “ the Law." 

« Prov. iv., 2. 

7 nay used of the eyes of God, Prov. xv., 3. [Cf. Matt, x., 30; Heb. iv., 13.] 

« [Cf. Matt, xii., 38.] » [Cf. Heb. ix., 27.] 

10 [ 7 rpaKTup, Lk. xii., 68; vn^piTJ/c, Matt, v., 26.] 

11 Tin constantly like the biblical TDn. Cf. Dan. vi., 17, 21, KT1i13. 

• t * T T • I ■ 

12 Cf. Rev. xix., 9, pandpioi oi elg to 6eIttvov tov ydpov tov apv'iov KEJikrj pivot. 

is President of the Sanhedrim at Jabneh, after the deposition of Gamaliel il. 

H [Cf. Matt, vii., 28.] 
is [Cf. Matt, vii., 27.] 
i« Jer. xvii., 6. 
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said, 1 u For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out 
her roots by the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be 
green; and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease from 
yielding fruit.” 

18. Rabbi Eleazar Hisma said: Nesting 2 and the observance of the menses 3 
are important constitutions; astronomy and geometry are ornaments of wisdom. 


i Jer. xvii., 8. 

* |'Jp “nesting," a Talmudic treatise in the 5. order of the Mistana, treats of birds for sacrl* 
flees in accordance with Lev. v., 1-10. 

8 rnj. a treatise of the 6. order of the Mishna. [It treats the subject of the menstruating 
woman, and occupies 145 pages of the Babylonian Talmud.] 
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wAteh-ben-eaz ael , 

Prince of the Kedarenes about 660 B. C. 

By Professor Paul Haupt, Pn. D. 

% -_ 

In the account of his expedition against the country of Arabia, king 
Sardanapalus 1 relates the severe punishment which he inflicted on Wateh, the 
son of Ilazael, the sheikh of the Kedarenes. 2 After his cousin and namesake, 
Wateh, the son of Birdadda, had fled before the victorious Assyrian army unto the 
Nabatheans, Wateh-ben-Hazael had come to Nineveh ana kullum tanitti ili 
A Stir. Thereupon, the account goes on to say, Sardanapalus placed him in a 
cage, and bound him with the as i of dogs. Thus, like a watch dog, Wateh had to 
keep watch at the great gate of the rising sun 3 , that is, at the east side of the wall 

of Nineveh, which bears the name Nerib-masnaqti-adnati. 

The cuneiform text of the annals which give us the account of this huihiliation 
of Wateh, is contained in Vol. III. of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions of Western Asia, London, 1870, pi. 24,11. 7-20; in George Smith’s History of 
Assurbanipal , London, 1871, p. 260,11. 7-18; and finally in Vol. V. of Rawlinson’s 
work, pi. 7,11. 123/4, and pi. 8,11. 1-14. The last named text is taken from the 
new decagon cylinder 4 Rm. 1, which was found by Hormuzd Bassam in the north¬ 
ern palace at Kouyunjik. In transcription, this text reads as follows: 

yii/ f 123. DlS 5 -U-a-a-te-’ ma-ru-u§-tu im-bur-5u-u-ma 

e-diS-Si-su in-na-bit a-na KUR Na-ba-a-a-ti 

\ 1. DlS-IJ-a-a-te-’ TUR-DI§-Ha-za-DINGIR 

TUR-&ES-AD sa DlS-U-a-a-te-’ TUR-DI&~Bir-DINGIR-IM 

sa ra-man-su is-ku-nu 

i Sardanapalus (Greek ZapdavanaXhoc ) reigned at Nineveh from B. C. 668-626. The Assyrian 

form of the name is A § u r-b a n l-a b 1 a or A § u r-b a n-a b 1 a, i. e., “ the God Assur (is) the 

begetter of the son." In Ezra iv. t 10, the name appears in the corrupt form IDJDR (with Aleph 

qamesatum et metheghatum) Asnappar (not Os nap par). stands for = 

See Bosanquet, in Smith’s Assurbanipal , p. 837; Schrader KAT. 376 ; Delitzsch in 
Libri Danidis , Ezrce et Nehemias, ed. Baer, Lipsiae, 1882, pp. vii-ix. Sardanapalus was (cf. V R. 1, 
8 ; 62,4) the son of Esarhaddon (681—668), the grandson (V R. 1, 26; 4, 126; 62, 7) of Sennacherib 
(705—681), the great-grandson of Sargon II. (722—706). Esarhaddon (Hebr. p^in^DR. 2 Kgs. xix., 

37; Isa. xxxvii., 38; Ezra iv., 2)is = Assyr. A§urabaddina, A§tlr-ab&-iddina, i.e., 
“the God Assur gave a brother;” Sennacherib (Greek Zevaxvpiftoc, Herod, ii., 141 Zavaxaptpoc, 
Hebr. DnnID) = Assyr. Si nab e riba, Sin-abe-erib (or erba) i. e., “the Moon-god 

Sin increased the brothers;” v Sargon (Hebr. pjnp. Isa. xx., 1) = Assyr. §arru-kenu “the 
legitimate king,” in Akkadian § a r-g e n a. 

* Hebr. Y7p-'jj3, Isa. xxi., 17; Pliny, V., 12: Cedrei; Greek K rdpaioi or K edapfjvot. 

* Of. abuUi Shamash , Lyon, Sargonstexte , pp. 38, 67 and 44, 84. 

4 Cf. American Oriental Society: Proceedings at New York, October, 1882, p. ix. No. & 

* The words printed in capitals are Akkadian ideographs. Dish means in Akkadian “man,” 
kur “oountry” and “mountain,” tur “child,” dingir “god,” shesh “brother,” ad “father,” 
ini “wind,” lugal “king,” shar “totality,” mesh “multitude,” gal “great,” sha “and,” en 
“lord,” gish “wood,” urku “dog,” ka “gate,” murub “waist” or “zone,” uru “citf,” ki 
“ place.” Cf. my Akkadische und Sumertsche Keilschrifttexte , Leipzig, 1881/2, p. 164,1 8, and my 
Akkadian Glossary, ib., pp. 148—166. 
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a-na LUGAL-u-ti KUR A-ri-bi 
5. DINGIR-§AR LUGAL DINGIR-MES KUR-u GAL-a 

te-en-§u u-§a-an-ni-ma 
il-li-ka a-di mab-ri-ia 

a-na kul-lum ta-nit-ti DINGIR-§AR 

§A DINGIR-MES GAL-ME§ EN-ME§-ia 

10. an-nu kab-tu e-mid-su-ma 

» 

GI§ §i-ga-ru as-kun-su-ma 

it-ti A-SI-UR-KU ar-ku-us-Su-ma 

u-§a-an- 9 ir-Su KA-GAL MURUB URU-NINA-KI 

ni-rib mas-naq-ti ad-na-a-ti. 


In Assyrian this is to be read:— 


col. I 

VII. f 


COL. { 
VIII. {" 


123. U ate’a marustu imimrsu-ma 

edis§isu innabit ana mat Naba’ati 
1. Uate’a mar Haza ili, 


mar afei abi 


sa 


U'ate’a mar Bir-Dadda r 


sa ramansu iskunu 
ana sarruti mat Aribi, 

5. il Asur, sar ilani, Sadu rabu, 
tensu usanni-ma 
illika adi liiahri’a 
ana kullum tanitti il Asur 
u ilani rabuti belea. 

10. annu kabtu emidsu-ma 


sigaru 


askunsu-ma 


itti ASI kalbi arkussu-ma 
usan^irsu abulli qabal al Ninu’a 
Nerib-masnaqti-adnati. 




George Smith, in his History of Assurbanipal , p. 260, translates as follows: 
44 Vaiteh, misfortune happened to him, and alone he fled to Nabatea. Vaiteh y 
son of IIa2ail, brother 1 of the father of Vaiteh son of Birvul, 2 who himself 
appointed 2 to the kingdom of Arabia; Assur, king of the Gods, 3 the strong 
and mighty, 3 a decree repeated, and he came to my presence. To satisfy the 
law of Assur and the great Gods my lords, a heavy judgment took him, and 

in chains I placed him, and with asi and dogs I bound him, and caused him 

* 

to be kept in ,the great gate in the midst of Nineveh Nirib-barnagti-adnati.” 


was 


. 1 

8 -a Bi r-d addi, whom the people of his country appointed. 
»-3 The strong mountain. 


t 
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This translation is repeated in George Smith's AssyHan Discoveries, seventh 
edition, London, 1883, p. 138, 11. 7-18. The unessential corrections which are 
made there I have indicated in the foot-notes. 

* 

M. Joachim M£nant, in his Annales des rois d ’ Assyrie , Pans, 1874, p. 271, 
renders this passage: “ Shamaiti, atteint par les revers, s’enfuit vers le pays de 
Nabaiti (les Nabath^ens). Shamaiti, fils de Haza-ilu, frere du pere de Samaiti, 
fils de Bir-bin, s'^tant mis de lui-meme a la tete du royaume d’Aribi, Assur le 
puissant, le terrible, le roi des Dieux, lui donna un ordre et il vint en ma presence. 
Pour satisfaire aux decrets d’Assur et des Grand-Dieux, mes Seigneurs, il subit un 
jugement severe. Je l’ai charge de chaines, je l’ai H6 avec des asi et des chiens 
et je l’ai fait conduire devant les grands portiques de Xinua."— 

From these translations, it is not clear why Sardanapalus should have inflicted 
such a cniel punishment upon Wateh. For, apparently, the Arabian sheikh was 
guilty only of having come to Nineveh. At other times, Sardanapalus, like his 
royal ancestors, showed mercy even to obstinate rebels, when they voluntarily 
presented themselves at the Assyrian capital. 

The king says that he imposed upon Watch a heavy annu. Annu is 
punishment for sin. It corresponds to the Hebrew pjf 1 (Num. xxiii., 21; Job 
xxxvi., 21; Isa. i., 13), and means primarily “worthlessness, iniquity, sinful- 
ness,” then also the punishment for this; even as in Hebrew pj^ (from Jll^) Isa- 
v., 18; Hos. x -i 13 ; and j"\Ni3n Zecli. xiv., 19 and Prov. xxi., 4 also mean 

T • T 

“ punishment for sin.'’ 

What sin had Watch committed? The mention thereof must be contained in 
the words kullum tanitti il Asur. Wateh came to Nineveh, to kullum 
the majesty of Assur. It is clear that kullum in this connection cannot mean 
“satisfy,” but “insult, slight.” Kullum is the construct state of the Infinitive 
l’a'el of D*?0- 2 Cf. Hebr. 2 Sam. *•» 5 and 1 Cliron. xix., 5 (LXX. 

• t : • 

f/TlftUfUVOl). 

But what induced Wateh to go to Nineveh and insult the national deity of 
Assyria in the presence of the Assyrian king? The royal annals say, il Asur 
tensu usanni. This does not mean, “Assur a decree he repeated” (?!) or 
“Assur lui donna un ordre,” but “The god Assur had smitten him with insanity.” 

It is true that u sa » n i may mean/* he repeated,” corresponding to the Hebr. 

» * 

4 * 

i Assyrian annu, of course,does not come from a stem pit, mediae 1, but from a stem mediae 
geminatue, |JK. Instead of annu we also And (with resolution of the doubling by the insertion 

•f a *^) arnu, construct state aran (e. g. Sennach. Sin. 60,6;. Cf. Hebr. PSll# hare. Lev. xi., 6; 

* * * 

Deut. xiv., 7 (Arabic arnab) = annabtu, feminine to Assyr. annabu, an intensive form of 
the stem 3JK to spring (Delitzsch, Hebrew and Assyrian, London, 1883, p. 05); Aramaean 

throne (Arabic kursiyy) for Hebr. Assyr. kussfi (= Akkadian guza); pC/O^ in 

T * * •* 4 I****# 4 * 

* • I • • I 

the book of Chronicles for Assyrian Dimashqu or Dimraashqu (genitive, i or a), . 

Arabic Dimashqu and Dimishqu. The construct state of arnu = annu, aran, is Analo- 

• ■- * 

glebiklung. Cf. my remarks in Schrader’s KAT. pp.498 and 532 / 3. 

* On another stem D *13 see Lyon, Sargonstcxte, p. 73, and Delitzscli, Hebrew and Assyrian, p. 51. 
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©• g-i n B. 39, 9 f, Sunni-Su-ma repeat it , say it a second time , Akkadian 

T T 

Sa-munni-gu-tab or Jie reported , corresponding to the Aramaean e. g. 

allaku bantu illika-ma usanna ati (cf. Hebr. +/1K) a courier came and 
reported to me; uSanni, however, like the Hebrew means also “to 

T * 

change, to alter.” In ASKT. 51,58/9, therefore, uSanni appears as the synonym 
of un aki r, from the stem *13 According to the notations which I have intro¬ 
duced in my Sumerische Familiengesetze , Leipzig, 1879, p. 20, n. 8 , Sunni! to 
repeat, to report, has a {Jfi (= Arabic cj), while Sunnd to change, to alter, 
has a tJfs (= Syriac ^). With ^unnu is connected Sina two, Sdnd (= 
S&niyu) second (feminine $&nitu); with S^unni! to change, Sattu (construct 
San at, plural San ati) year (Aram. constr. «#>■ 

T e n S u 1 2 stands for te m S u ; 13 before " 7 , D and tif was pronounced like 

J in Assyrian. Hence we find 9 i n d u team, span , for 9 i m d u (“TQV) ; 3 mundah?c 
warriors, for mumda^e, plural of mundab?u = mundabisu = mum- 

dahisu, Participle to amdabi$ = amtabi ? 4 1 fought, from Aramaic 

NHD ; 5 * innindu he was placed, for innimdu, yan'amidu, Hebr. “jQt,* 4 ; 

• i »« 

mandudu length, tor mamdudu, from madadu to be extendedfi nindagara 
let us listen to each other, Y R. 1 , 12 $, for nimdkgara; undin a, Nimrod Epic, 
45, 85, for umdina, yumtanni’a; perhaps also sandu slioham stone , for 
samdu, samtu, sahmatu (Hebrew DJ 7 {Jf ); 7 uduntu blood, for udumtu 
(Dm burrdntu dark-colored (feminine of burrfimu); b a ntu swift, for 
bamtu, from Don. b amatu (Imperfect u, see Haupt’s Nimrod Epic , 78, 

arkisunu ardud abmut urrib, cf. urriba kakkeSu, V R. 4, 8, 
a denominal P&"el from urbu road, march) to flare, to tremble, to hasten; 
uSan til I extended, Imperfect to Sumtulu (ASKT. 175) to extend, Shaphel of 


1 Var. tagh. See Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archccology of June 6, 1882, p. 112, and 
my Akkadische Sprache, Berlin, 1883, p. xxxiii. 

*Cf. tenSunu, Assurbanipal 8m. 249, J; i$bat tcnSu, Haupt, Nimrod Epic, 60,12. 

* Cf. Arabic JuLfr = Hebrew 'IDp ; Hebraica, p. 175, n. L 

4 cf. am da bar I received, for am tab ar , Ifte'al of ino; umdallu they filled, tor 
yumtalli’d; umdaSSer (Assurb,Sm. 198 un disSer) 1 was deserted tor urn t&SSer, 
um taSSir (eon account of the following 1), reflexive-passive stem of the Pa"el m u S S u r u 
(see my BAL. 91, 2); am d u sea = tamtu, tainatu, tahma tu, a by-form of ti amdu 
= ti’amtu, tihamatu, feminine to the Hebrew Dinfl. Ti’amdu may be the same 

word as the Arabic k/oLgj* T i h a m e, the name of the sandy stretch of coast along the Red 

Sea. Cf. the Assyrian name mat Tamdim or mat Marratim (Hebr. O'DID. Jer. l„ 
21) for the southernmost part of Lower Babylonia (Delitzsch, Parodies , p. 182), and the Greek 


II(mrof' Latin Pontus , for the district in the north-east of Asia Minor, on the coast of the Pontus 

Euxinus.—Forthee in umdaSSer instead of umdaSSir, cf.umaSSera, VR. 1,45and 112; 

UnteScra VR. 1 , 88; 2,127; 8,28; 4,118; 5, 66; Haupt, Nimrod Epic, 10, 46; ugammeru, Tf^., 
vi.,57; nameriSu, Tig., vii., 100; unammera I made brilliant , Esarhaddon (Budge), 74, 48; 

za eri’a, Tig ., viii.,32; za’erdt, Tig., viii., 41, etc., etc. 

* See my “ Beitraege zur assyrischen Lautlehre ” in the Goettingen Nachrichten of March 8, 
1888, p. 97. 1 cite this essay as BAL. 

« *11D to measurt (Imperfect i m d u d, ASKT. 65, 27) Is a denominal verb, and means properly 


44 


to determine the extension, the length, of a thing. 
i See Delitzsch, Parodies, p. 131, 27. 
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SanSu awn, for SamSu j 1 tan§ilu likeness, tor tamSilu, Infinitive P&"el 
of *72^0 1 ban 84 fifty, for bamsa (Ethiopic ^amsi) and ^an§u fifth , for 
bam(i)Su, k an saku for kamsaku 2 I bow from kam&su, (Impf. ikmis), etc. 

Temu is the form qatl of the stem D^tJ, and stands for ta'mu, like belu 
lord (fem. beltu, construct belit, plural beleti = belati) for ba'lu, Hebr. 
tyS; r emu mercy, for ra^mu, Hebr. D^OITl; Seru morning, tor Safcru, 

Hebr. ; 9 e r u wilderness, field, for $ a b r u, Arabic »($ a b r 4’, plural 

^1 Sahara; reSu head, for ra’Su, Hebr. Aram. XtMO > ?enu 

flock, for $ a’n u, Hebr. JJ^y. Cf. my Familiengesetze, p. 60, and my BAL. p. 94, n. 2. 

Ordinarily the Assyrian temu means “report, message, order,” e. g. temu 
utlrtini they brought the message , cf. Hebrew Jonah hi., 7. 3 In the 

combination temu u&anni, however, temu, like the Hebr. means “un¬ 

derstanding, intellect.” 4 T e n § u uSanni 5 accordingly means “he altered his 
intellect,” or “ alienated his reason,” “ deprived him of reason.” The expression 
answers exactly to the Hebr. 1)3VtO"nK 1 Sam. xxi., 14; cf. in'? 

^ • •• • • • y • 

ilDyt3®“ni< ini3t^3 in the superscription of Ps. xxxiv. So also in Syriac 
we have the expression mulavit saporem suum , for “he pretended 

to be insane,” and the Participle Qal means insipidus , delirus , insanus, 

T : T 

whence TO amentia , insania. 


i Cf. Hebrew HE?! to forget = Assyrian m a § fi, Imperfect i m 81 he forgot; JKH fat = Arabic 
d a s i m, etc. The } in these stems is due to a partial assimilation of the D to the dental sibilant. 


* See my remarks in Dr. Flemming’s Nebukadnezar, p. 38, 62. 
a Cf. also IV R. 87, 68a ( SFO . 64, 7) and ib. 64, 8-12a = Smith Assurbani 

sarru beli’a te-e-me iskunanni umma: tem 8a A 


anipal , 

rati 


297: ana eli 8 a 

mala taSimmu 


Supra alakti-Si (in Hebrew transcription DTptf UpD DK 'JIDCT 'bpl 'VPV 'bp jK 

K'E? rPDE? pD&H bo) on account of the fact that the king my lord gave orders to me, saying: 

New* of the Arabians , which thou hearest, send here (properly this way ).” Compare moreover 
Assurb. Sm. 38, 13: urrubi§ temu aSkunsunuti; ib. 124: iSakanka temu; 

134 uqa’u pan Si kin temi’a; 164 i d a gal u pa n Sakan temi’a ; 172 iSkun- 
sunuti temu; 

Haupt’s Nimrod Epic 1,6 


180 uSannuSu Sikin temi’a ; 198and 248 te-e-mu Sa Elamti ; 

ub-1 a te-e-ma. 


♦ Cf.sa la iSd temu u milki, Sennacherib Sm. 116,23: la ras temi u milki, 
ib.111,3; temi u milki Assurb. Sm. 9, 2 (V R. 17, 4 and 5 c), etc., etc. 

* Cf. also te n § u t u S a n n 4 III R. 35, No. 6.1. 60 = Smith, Assurbanipal. 292 x.; usanni 
ten 8 a Delltzsch, ^ ssyrische Lesestuecke, Leipzig, 1878, p.83,6; III R. 38,12 and 13:— Kudu r- 

nanbundi Elamu sa nis ilani rabuti la [i$$uru] Sa ina Sa-ni-e te-e-me 

ana emuq ramaniSu [ittaklu] Kudumanhundt, the Elamite, who did not [keep] Vie oath 

of the great gods, who , in the distortion of his mind, [trusted] in his own power. Assurbanipal Sm. 

135: nikis qaqqadi Teumman beli&unu qirib ali Ninua emu rum a 
8a-ni-e te-e-mi i§batsunuti. Umbadara ibqumaziqnasu (cf. ibaqam 

z i k *n a s u ib. 142 and qaqqaru u 8 e s i r ina ziqniSu ib.lfll and V R.4,29; for the form 


Z i q n a § u with long a before the suffix 

Nab6-damiq ina patri p 


jffix cf. a r n a 8 u v R. 3,17, and h i t a 8 u Deluge 
arzilli sibbisu i shula Karassu Wh 


IV, 15) 
When they 

saw the cutting off of the head of Te'umman, their lord, in the city of Nineveh, fury overcame 
them: Umbadara tore his beard, Nebodamtq with the iron sword of his girdle pierced through his 
own body. Cf. also Sennacherib Sm. 119, 23: uSannu milik teinisu. 

* h 

*D with Dagesh ortbophonicum; cf. Stade, Hebr. Grammatik, 6 40. 
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Accordingly I translate the whole passage as follows: When misfortune 
overtook Watch (the son of Birdadda) he fled alone to the land of the Nabatheans. 
Watch, the son of Ilazael, however—the cousin of Wateh-mar-Birdadda. who had 
made himself king of Arabia—the god Assur, the king of the gods, the great 
mountain, alienated his reason, so that he came into my presence to slight the 


majesty of the god Assur and the great gods, my lords. 


penalty 


imposed upon him, placing him in a cage and binding him fast together with 

young (?) dogs. Thus I made him watch at the great gate of the wall of Ninua 

(which bears the name) Nerib-masnaqti-adnati. 

* 

I add a few words for the explanation of the text. 

Col. VII., 1.123.—The name Watch is written in Assyrian U - a-a-t e-\ It is 


evidently the nomen agentis of an Arabic verb primae 


(«,», 


£. or £) perhaps = or 

the pronunciation of the i before a guttural. Instead of U-a-a-te-'u we find in 
other passages I-a-u-ta-'u, e. g. Ill It. 34,23 and 28a, 34 and 37b (Assurbanipal 
Sm., 283, 87; 287, 22 and 27). Iauta'u seems to correspond to an Arabic form 

a name like pnyv JDpV 3pr*' ffH’’ B^T' DEO’. ">’iC (afterwards 
"WO , 2 3 i- e. the frequent name of German Jews, Meyer), also pflpp. Cf. also the 






tertiae gutturalis 


The e in Uate’u represents 


• • 


• • 


• » 

name of the Arabian tribe I-sa-am-me 4 * -'u (this was read Lshamcu, with {J*, 

y ^ 

at the time of Sardanapalus, see my BAL.) V R. 8,1. 110, i. e. with an 

accented a-vowel after the first stem-consonant, a formation like the Assyrian 
i sabir he breaks , in ad in he gives , irabis he couches , etc. (BAL. 98), or the 
Etliiopic is a me', i saber, etc. Accordingly this oldest Semitic verbal form 6 7 
of which I have treated in my article in vol. x. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , London, 1878, p. 244 seq., was still in existence, at least in proper names, 
at the time of Sardanapalus not only in Assyrian and Etliiopic, but also in Arabic 
dialects. The name Isamcu is a positive proof for this fact. 

U-a-a-te-’u is the form qatil or Participle, and I-a-u-ta-’u the form 


KiTI; the relation is the same as 


TW and TKO 


Esarh addon Cylinder 


• • * 


as 


i Cf. the Arabic imperfect forms yaura'u, yauj#lu, 

yauja. yauhamu, etc. 



yauja'u. 


2 Cf. F. Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur hd)raei8chen Gtummatik , Leipzig, 1846, p. 140; Stade, 
Hcbracischc Graminatik, Leipzig, 1879, § 259a. 

"> Cf. Lagarde, Pmlterfum juxta Htbrcem Hieronymi , Lipsite, 1874, p. 154. 

« E instead of i again, on account of the following guttural. 

s Delitzsch, Parodies, 298, reminds us of the biblical name £02/0 Gen. xxv., 14; 1 Chron. i., 30; 
cf. also 1 Chron. iv., 25. 

« Cf. also Koenig, Aethiopische Studien , Leipzig 1877, pp. 82/3. 

7 See, e. g.. Smith, An8urbani]xil, 298; Budge, Esarhaddon , 52; Eduard Meyer, GeschichU des 
AVUrthums , vol. I., Stuttgart, 1884, p. 550. Cf., on the other hand, Schrader, KQF. 54. 
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« 


I regard as impossible. U-a-a-te-’u 1 mar Ila-za-ili was evidently a brother 
of Ia’ild. The latter name is combined by Schrader ( KAT . 25, n.) with the 
Hebr. StfV; i 15, however, cannot be = •w, but represents, as appears from 


• • 


the long fi at the end, Arabic ilahun; so that Ia’ilfi is = n?N+n\ 

i. e. “Yah is God.” 

marustu corresponds to the Akkadian nin-giga (Sumerian am-giga); 
see ASKT. 48, 38, and compare Lotz, Tiglathpileser , p. 186, 76. It is a form like 
samuktum, HR. 32, 32c, or anuntu, Y R. 9, 82. 

imljurSfi-ma means literally “it was over against him, it faced him.” On 


nrro 


The 


length of the u in the suffix Su is owing to the influence of the enclitic ma and . 
That the suffix 5 u also in other cases has a long vowel cannot be proved. 


Line 124. 


he alone is a denominative derivative from e d u one 


adu, a’adu, ahadu) Hebr. (= ahhad). 


• • 


innabit is the Imperfect Niphal from abatu to perish = Hebr. where 
f is due to a partial assimilation of the f \ to the 3> as in "03 heavy = Assyr. 


kab(i)tu. 


w 

Andover Review of July, 1884, “The Language 


of Nimrod, the Kashite,” p. 98, n. 1. innabit stands for row* » n’abit, see 

Familiengcsetze, p. 10, 1. This regressive assimilation of the first stem-conso- 


my 


nant takes place only with stems {<"£); cf. innamir he teas seen , from "ION. 
innitqa (= pHlO*) he was carried away , from pHN^pH^ (Delitzsch, Parodies 


304), innirisu it is planted 
inneriSu, innirisu) IV R. 7, 53a, innimmedu it is placed = Hebr. 


^ • • 


(yan'arasu, yan’eraSu, yan'eriSu, 

nor 

• « ft • 


IY R. 7, 54a. 2 In other cases the prefix J is assimilated to the first stem-conso¬ 
nant, even in the case of stems V'£), e. g. i’aldu they were born (IV R. 15, 22a 
and 2b) for iwwaldu (Hebr. }*f t 7V) = inwalidu. 3 We find also the same 


formation from rox. with a somewhat different signification, however: ekal¬ 
ia ti i’abta the palaces were mined (Tig. VI. 99, sing, ’i-a-bit, VIII. 4). i’abta 

is = NrON*. witl > tesdided K, and this = NfONJ*. with assimilation of the 
vowelless J to the following Cf. also Haupt, ASKT. 76, 2 and 10. 

Na-ba-a-a-ti is to be read neither Nabati nor Nabaiti, but Naba’ati ; 4 
so also ta-a-a-ar-ti-ia my return taarti’a, da-a-a-nu judge daanu, b a_ 
a-a-al-tu army (KAT. 74) ha’altu, da-a-a-as-tu treading da’astu, not tarti’a, 
danu, baltu, da§tu. a-a, after a syllable ending in a, is not the sign of pro¬ 
longation only, but a with preceding hiatus. 5 Nabaati stands for Nabayat i, 


t Schrader, in the Monatebcrichtc of the Berlin Academy of March 4, 1880, p. 276, reads Ualti r 
and considers it a diminutive form. 

2 Cf. Zeitnehrift fuer Kcilschriftforschung , vol. I., Munich, 1884, p. 286,11. 63 and 64. 

» Cf. V R. 1, 27: ashar Assurahaddin abu bani’a qiribshu i’aldu, where Emrhaddon 
the father my begetter had been bom; Haupt, Nimrod Epic , p. 6,1.23. 

« Cf. the form Ni-ba-’-a-ti, Niba’&ti, IV R. 54,13a (Smith, Assurbanipal , 207,13>. 
s Cf., however, sa-a-a-i-du (with ^jQ ) ASKT. 32, 762; SFO. 64, 6. 
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Hebr. In Assyrian, intervocalic * becomes {<; cf. &’u who (8FG. G4, 7) = 

T ; ^ 
ayyu, za’iru enemy, lj&’iru husband, da’iSu crushing , = z&yiru, b&yiru r 

d&yisu; 1 uqa’iS J presented = uqay i§, uqayyiS; qata’a my hands, in&’a my 
eyee, § e p a’a my feet, birka’a my knees, dim&’a my tears, i d a’a my arms, = qata- 
ya, in&ya, etc.; panil’a my /ace, abfi’a my father, r&lxL'sLmy head, (Sennach¬ 
erib, Y. 56) = p&ndya, abfiya, ra’suya; K aid a’a Chaldean = K a i d 4 y a ;* 
re’u shepherd = reyu, ra'yu; 3 iSa’n (V it. 8, 88) or iSe’u 4 he seeks = i § & y m 
(i§a'yu, iSa'ayu) etc., etc. 

Col. YIII., 1. 1.—On maru child (fem. martu daughter) see my remarks in? 
Schrader’s KA T. 508, s. v. 

Haza'ilu is = l JR?n. also written *7Nnrn- See Schrader, KAT. 551, s. v~ 

*• y It y 

‘wrn- The writing Ha-za-a-ilu (Delitzsch, Parodies, 304) III R. 24, 9a, is a 
mistake for Ha-za-ilu-a; and a in this case is the Akkadian ideogram for 
ablu, construct abil, bil, bal (= Aram. “G I) son (Akkadian ibila). 

Line 2.—Whether the Akkadian ideogram tur-SeS-ad or a-§e§-ad child 
(or son) of the brother of the father , was read in Assyrian mar a b i ab i, or whether 
it was reproduced by a single word for “ cousin,” cannot be decided. 

Birdadda is the Old Testament name Tin a- The name signifies “ son 

— I •• 

of Dad da,” the Syrian god of the atmosphere, A dad in Macrobius, sat. 1, 23 
(Preller, Bomische Mythologie, p. 750). Cf. Schrader, KQF. 539; KAT. 454; Theo. 
G. Pinches “ Upon the name Ben-hadad,” in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology of Feb. 6,1883, p. 71. Delitzsch ( Parodies, p. 298) combines 

the name Birdadda with the name of one of the three friends of Job, *H*?3 

* • 
m 

Bil i* 1 Bildad represents the intermediate steps between the Assyrian 

• • 

ablu, (a)bil, and the Aramaean In the latter the vowel a is due to the 

influence of the m \; cf. Noldeke, Mandaische Grammatik, § 17; Syrische Gramma- 
tik , i 54. The Aramaean "O. therefore, is not a dialectical modification of p,* 
but an Akkadian loan-word. That Assyrian ablu son, is of Akkadian origin 7 I 


i Cf. Hebraica, p. 179. 

* Cf. the Biblical Aramaean np: ninfr3, plural "infcO, for the TDD: etc- 

* I: ▼ T I ** - T t - T T i -VI- 

See Kautzsch, Orammatik des BWlisch-Aramaciachtn, Leipzig, 1884, 1 11,1 b. 
a See my article in the Andover Review, 1. c. t p. 97, n. 2. 

* The K in ishe'u 6tands for', but the K in the imperfect tash'u-m Deluge, I., 7 ( ASKT .55,4V 
is an Ri = y. The K in the Infinitive Ifta"al shite’u or shute’u and in the Participle mush t e'u 

or multe’u, again is = \ multe'u is = multeyu, multa*('i)yu. multene'u is = mul- 

tane’u multaneyu, multanu’yu, mushtana'iyu. 

6 Cf. the Syriac forms: '13 my son , p3“>3 your son, Jirp3 their son (not p’Tl"}3 with 

a); the i here is the original vowel, Noeldeke's Syrische Orammatik , 68 146 and 54. 

« Cf. Fleischer, in Levy’s Neuhebraeisches Woerterbuch , vol. I., Leipzig, 1876, p. 287. 

i Friedrich Delitzsch in his review of Dr. Hommol’s essay Die sumero-akkadische Sprache und 

ihre VerwandtschaftsverhcwUnisse (Separatabdruck aus der Zeitechriff /. KeUschriftforschung) in a 

recent number of the Leipzig IAterarisches CentraWlalt thinks ablu a genuine Semitic word, as 

well as gushuru beam , labiru old, turahu steihbock, qanu read, etlu and etelu lord, etc. 

I, however, still maintain that ablu is of Akkadian origk*. 
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have already maintained in SFG. 9; cf. also Lotz, Tiglathpileser , p. 2; Haupt r 
ASKT. 184. The word ibira, which in Akkadian means “field-laborer,” seems- 
also to be related to this Akkadian ibila son 
Lines S and 4 


ASKT. 


who 


made himself king of Arabia (ana 8 a r r d t i literally to the kingdom) refers not to 
Wateh the son of Hazael, but to Wateh the son of Birdadda, who had fled to* 
the Nabatheans. The successor of Hazael had been, first, his son I ^ ’ i 1 d. After 
the death of the latter, as it seems, his brother Wateh-ben-Hazael had the next 
claim to the throne; but the cousin of Ia’ild and Wateh-ben-Hazael, Wateh-ben- 
Birdadda, usurped the dominion. 

r&manu means literally “highness” (stem DTI) and then like nafs soul, in 


head , in Ethiopic. it is used as a reflexive 


Cf., e. g.. 


Arabic ouulII alqaitu nafsi (or bi-nafsi) fi Dijlata 

I threw myself into the Tigris; Ethiopic rassaya reeso kama za-idawi 
he gave himself out to be ill, pretended illness (German, er stellte sich an wie einer y 
der krank ist), Dillmann, Ethiopic Chrestomathy , p. 24, 1. 4. See also Siegfried, 
Lehfbuch der neuhebraischen Sprache , Karlsruhe, 1884, 31 and 90d. 

Sadd rabd (Akkadian kur-gal, IV R. 27,15a) the great mountain or rock y 
is a common epithet of Assur and Bel in Assyrian, e. g., Sennach. Sm. 2, 4; 

4, 2; 6, 10, etc. Cf. Ps. xviii., 3:— ia-nDna nnr . *jho rrn% 

• < « M f» I | • •• ^ • • * * # “ 

• * • I • • * # 


Yahveh is my rock _ my God, my mountain 1 wherein 1 find refuge . *y\)l is = Aram. 

mountain . 2 Delitzscb, Hebrew and Assyrian, London, 1883, p. 48, calls atten¬ 
tion to the Assyrian proper name 11 u § a d d ’ a God is my rock or mountain . He 
also regards the Hebrew as only an intensive form of this Assyrian Sadfl. 
But this I still consider doubtful. 


Line 


came . does not stand, as is commonlv assumed 


assimilation of the aspirate 


the stems |"£). Th 
after the stems V'fl 




Line 8.—tanittu majesty, stands for tanidtu, taniddatu, tanihdatu, 
stem nru from which we have na’idu lofty. Cf. SFG . 29, 4; Assurb. Sm. 
7,36; 248; 318; V R, 1,36; KGF. 165, 27, etc., etc. Alongside of tani ttu 


there also occurs tanatu. This stands for tanattu = tanadtu 


tanadatu 


tanahdatu. The plural is tan a da ti. 


Line 10. 


syncopated 


(intransitive 


kab&tu) whence its construct state is kabit, and the feminine kabittu. Cf. 


namru (construct namir, feminine namirtu) bright, clear 


Arabic 




»Cf. the use of DOi*l in 'IDDfV HX3 Psalm xxvti. 5; 'lOTDflfi "Dp-TD Psalm xviii., 49. 

- * " t » * * •* -• « - |t I * 

* Cf. the rifcme Tavpos, Taurus, Kiepert, Manned of Ancient Geography , London, 1881, p. 20. 
See also Olshausen, in the Monatsbertchte of the Berlin Academy of July 10,1879, p. 659. 
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namir, damqu, feminine damiqtu propitious, gamru, feminine gamirtu 
complete, qardu, feminine qarittu valiant; batlu, feminine batiltu ceasing, 
Sadlu, feminine sadiltu wide, etc., etc. 

Line 11.—In si-ga-ru the a is long, as appears from the orthography 

■% 

si-gar-ru, col. VIII. Ill (Smith, Assurbanipal, 281, 93, si-gar-ru with D (?)), 

* 

hence sigaru. The word is not of Semitic origin, as is supposed by Delitzsch, 
Assyrische Studien, p. 46, but is an Akkadian loan-word. The Akkadian form is 

sigar = Sumerian simar. Cf. ASKT. 43,40; II R. 23, 32c; IV R. 17,5a; 

• • 

18, 28b; 20, No. 2, 3. In Ezek. xix., 9 this Akkadian sigar cage, appears in 
the form 




Iv V 


wan □♦nro "uiD3 irom 

• • * # mm • mm mm mm mm * • * mm 


posueruntque eum in cavea cum uncinis (per nares transfixis) et duxerunt eum ad 
regem Babylonice. Cf. Liber Ezechielis, ed. Baer, Lipsiae, 1884, p. xv. p} 

punctuates this d-a£ ?r}6yevov as 1 J |3, on the other hand, as 

I “IJ1D3- Instead of *wd, however, we should read “U’D- 

Line 12.—itti asi kalbi arkusSu I bound him with the asi of dogs, itti 
can only mean “ along with,” “at the side of,” not “with the aid of.” For the 
latter we should have i n a, not itti. Accordingly asi 
“ collar,” but must be a particular kind of dog, perhaps the young of dogs, pups. 
puppies. 1 The Assyrian word for “pup” seems to be miranu (for a 

derivative of maru, miru, m ur u young, child; cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Studien , 
p. 36; Schrader, KAT. 346, 8. miiru and miranu are connected with the verb 
uniaeru. Participle muma’er, etc. Whether asi be an Akkadian ideogram, 
or an Assyrian word phonetically written, cannot be decided. 


cannot 


r. JIN) is, as I pointed out in the last number of the 

• • 

feminine to idu hand , side , and therefore stands 


cf. 


simid tu 


property 


field-labor, for abudtu (Ilebr. .TOT 
u much (cf. Hebr. “WO), Hebr. HflK * 


irrK otic 


Arab. ' a b a 11 u I have served for 


waladt, rrfn. 

idtu is a form like bintu 
daughter, V R. 2, 70. The plural itati alongside of idati (cf. Delitzsch, in 
Lotz’s Tiglathpileser , 116) is an analogical form. Cf. above our remarks on aran, 


construct state 


annu, p. 219, n. 1. 


HN 


4 • 


be the feminine of the Assyrian ina (Lagarde, Mittheilungen 
p. 226) I have already remarked, ASKT. 194. 


bound 


Generally s+§, just like §+§, s+s, z+§, becomes 


ss; e. g. ulabbissu I clothed him for ulabbi8-Su, murussu (IV R. 29, 50c; 


SFG . 26, 7) his sickness for muru§-£u (mur?u, = Arabic 




marad, Aram. 


izdssu he allotted to him for izuz-Su, iqissu I presented to him for 


The History of Esarhaddon , London, 1880, p. 133, 8. v. ASI, and 


Assyrische Studien , p. 35; Lotz 


•» » 
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IqiS-su (ASKT. 46,35 and 36), rupussa her width for rupus-§a (Deluge, I. 

# 

:26; Sennacherib 8m. 163, 23) etc., etc. The verb DDT to bind together, to bind to, 

-which is quite common in Assyrian, occurs in the Old Testament in only t\yo 

* 

places, namely, Exod. xxviii., 28; xxxix., 21'VftiDDO fC'niTTttt 1DDTT 

V ^ « • I * i •• • • • 

1 • *• • • • 

rbir\ ‘rnsa tiQxn and they shall bind the Hoshen (i. e. the 

it* •• « W t • • 

• • • f • • 

breast-plate of the high-priest) from its rings to the rings of the ephod with threads 
of violet-purple. 


Line 13. - u s a n $ i r is the Shaphel of na9aru. Imperfect issur, Imperative 
u 9 u r. Asa rule, vowelless J, as in Hebrew, is assimilated to the following con¬ 
sonant; e. g. appu face, sattu year , suttu sleep, dream, as5atu wife , nappa.su 
<iir-hole, massartu watch, maddattu tribute (=mandantu), zibbatu tail , 
libittu brick, imittu right side (feminine to imnu = yaminu), kettu right¬ 
eousness, a k k i s I cut off, a q q u r I destroyed, a s s u b I carried ax cay, a b b i / called, 
tasSuka she bit, issiq he kissed, iddin he gave, as.si I lifted up, ikkir he was 
hostile, izziz he established himself , etc., etc. Cf. Hebrew' D*QX (Aram. pSJM), 

fW ( Aram. xrm rw (Aram. Nnm ntsw (Aram. xnnm Arabic 


T T 


• • 


• • 


^Juuc manfas, Aram. Hebr. Neh. v., 4 (Aram. Ezra iv., 13; 

VII.. 24 .TUO, SyriacNnixno SFO. 10, 4), Ilebr. JV, nJD 1 ? (Aram. XP33 1 ?, 


* ^ 




• • * 


tVn? 4 ?) poj. J3 (Aram. JOJO, JO’3), Aram. D33- Hebr. Ip-Jp, HDl- K3J, 

(Aram. f03), PKtt, tfU NBO. “03, Etliiopic nazaza (A'A7’.511,s.v. flj). 

I " T I ~ T I - T TT T ** 

Instances in which the } is retained as in enzu goat (Hebr. Arabic 7*) 
bintu daughter, ensu feeble, mandattu tribute, mauzazu resting place, si- 
nuntu or (with partial regressive assimilation of the feminine Jl) sinundu 


swallow (Aram. KfTJUDb etc., are relatively rare 


“IVJ 


as is well known, alongside of "IV* (with assimilation of the J) 


uncontracted form 


• • 


ka-gal means in Akkadian “large gate.” In the vocabulary Sm. 12 (V R. 

\ 

13) which treats of the different kinds of watches, this word is rendered in 
Assyrian by abuilu. We find, in line 19, Akkadian ennun-kagal = Assyr. 

m a 9 a r t i abulli. masartu is = massartu, mansartu, like mada 11 u trib¬ 
ute = maddattu, mandantu, from nadanu to give, abuilu is the Aram. 

city-gate, entrance in the city-wall, which has usually been wrongly con- 

T ~ 

nected with the Greek info?//. Of. Delitzseh, in the Additions to the German 
edition of George Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, Leipzig, 1876, p. 298; 
Hebrew and Assyrian , p. 24, n. 1. 


qablu (Akkadian murub, synon. ib) is usually translated “midst,” being 
probably regarded as a metathesis of the Arabic qalb heart. But how can an 

be in the midst of a city ? In the bilingual fragment IV R. 29, No. 2, 

T . 

•qablu is found along with qaqqadu head(ci. Hebr. napistu (plural 

I : It 
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uapSati) soul (Hebr. plur. Aram. plur. HrWtti)* 

• • • * ^ y ^ ^ A <A 

kigadu (plur. kigad&ti = Ethiopic kgs&dit) neck, irtu 2 breast, and q&tu 

hand . In the legend of the descent of the goddess Istar into Hades (IV R. 31, 

M 

54a) we read that, after having passed through the fifth gate, the keeper of the 
Under-world took from the goddess gibbu 5 a qabliga. gibbu is, as we have 
already mentioned in the Hebraica, p. 175, the “ girdleqablu must therefore 

s 

mean, as a part of the body, “waist.” The qablu of a city, however, is the 

* 

enceinte or surrounding wall. In Assurbanipal, Smith, 317a, (cf. Ill R. 34, col. b T 
50), therefore, qablu has the determinative BAD trail, Assyr. duru: dfir qabal 
ali 5a Ninua. qabal tamdi, likewise, does not mean the midst of the ocean, 
but the zone of the sea immediately surrounding the continent, the sea near the 
shore. This is important for geographical statements in the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions. The Phoenician city Arados (Hebr. THtf) for example, is called al Ar- 
mad a ga qabal t&mdim, 3 i.e. it was situated on an island near the continent. 
Also the island of Cyprus to be sure is frequently called m&t Atn&na 5a 

9 

qabal tamdi m ; see Delitzsch, Parodies , p. 291. 


1 tfDJ is not = E/W, and this = naf sh, but stands for naf isb, the regular construct state of 

napishu, whence soul is syncopated, just as kabitu heavy, gamiru complete, namiru 

clear, etc. (fern, kabitlu. garnirtu, namlrtu; constr. state masc. kablt, gajnir, namir> 
become in Assyrian kabtu, gamru, namru, etc. Similarly 1|Sp king is not = ^*70 = malk, 

but = malik and toSp theking is syncopated from malika (= Assyr. ma-li-ki, Lyon, 13,17); 

cf. also Stade, Hebr. Orammatik, 6191 a, n. 1. Both US}, HUS} and IOSd are formations like 

*^3, K3H3 (originally K3J73) Shoulder. RSbp (originally 10*773) appears in Arabic, as is well 

known, as malikun, and for we have still in Assyrian the intransitive feminine form 


napishtu, plural napshati for napishati. 

Noeldeke, in his Syrische Orammatik , fl 93, says: “Die einsylbige Grundform qatl, &c., wirft, 
wo keine Endung antritt, bei starken Wurzeln den Vocal hinter.den 2. Radical (1), z. B. ^*773 fuer 

malk; BHp qedosh fuer qudsh." This is not correct. The < in melik, as we have seen, is 

not the attenuation of the characteristic vowel of the first syllable, but rather the characteristic 
intransitive vowel of the form qatilu; and qedosh stands not for qodsh, qudsh, but for 
qudush. As I have remarked in my BAL. p. 90, the Assyrian Segholate forms qatlu, qitlu, 
qutlu have in the construct state qatal, qitil, qutul, e.g. abnu stone, aban; pagru corpse, 
pagar (e. g. V-R. 2,116 and 118; 3,9); karshu stomach, karash; qarnu horn, qaran; zikru 
name, zikir; ziqpu point, ziqip; niklu art, nikil; riksu band, rikis; kibsu step, kibis; 


uznu ear, uzun; mursu (with sickness, murus; lubshu garment , lubush; puhru 


totality (with puhur, etc., etc. Syriac forms like jpfl, KJHJ? door, "U£J, &OJJ3 corpse, 13X, 

IODX morning, etc., correspond exactly to such Assyrian formations as pagru, pagar, etc.; 

similarly /JH, foot, and 3*73, RlSs half, to Assyrian zikru, zikir; riksu, rikis, etc., etc. 

Formations like S^’3, K*7J?3 lord, 0*^3, Kp*^3 stomach, D*7¥, K*3*7¥ image , D£B, taste, reason. 

on the other hand, are based on the analogy of K3D3, TjSp, K3*7?3, etc., etc. 

Kautzsch’B statement {Orammatik des BWlisch-Aramaeischen, § 64) “Die Hauptform des Singular 
pflegt den charakteristiscben Vocal hinterden zweiten Stammconsonanten zu werfen” is, there¬ 
fore, not accurate. I shall treat of this question shortly in a special article. 


2 1 r t u (construct i r a t) could be a formation like bi 11 u (construct b i 1 a t, cf. 1**73 Ezra iv., 13. 

20; vii., 24) tribute ( KAT , 377) from *73\ or rather *731. Cf. T#T (Prov. xxi., 24; Hab. ii., 6) = Germ. 

rich bruestend, sieh in die Brust werfend. Cf. also Flemming, Nebukadzenar II., Goettingen, 1683. 
p. 33,36. 


»Cf. Delitzsch, Parodies, p. 281, and for the D in the Assyrian form Arm ad, my BAJL. 88, 2. 
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Wateh-beh-Hazael. 


[While correcting the proofs, I have noticed that Mr. Ernest A. Budge,in his 
History of Esarhaddon, London, 1880, p. 41,1. 3, has already translated, “ In front 
of the great gate at the border of the city of Nineveh;” Assyrian (according to his 
transcription): ina di-khi ABULLI GABAL AL-sa NINUA, D. A.; and 
in the foot-note on the same page he adds, “Compare ina BAB tsi-it, D. P., 
Sam-si GABAL, D. P., NINUA, D. A. u-sa-an-tsir-su, D. P., si-ga-rn. 
“In the gate of the rising sun, at the border of Nineveh, I caused him to be 
guarded in wooden bonds.” Similarly, p. 33,1. 9: Ca-sid D. P., Tsi-du-un-ni 
sa ina GABAL tam-tiv “the conqueror of Tsidon, which (is) upon the border 

of the sea.” In the glossary, p. 139, Mr. Budge combines this GABAL with the 

» 

Hebrew J or P. 35,11. 15 and 16, on the other hand, he translates 

♦ T 

« i • 

sa la-pa-an D. I\, CACCI-ya ina KABAL tam-tiv in-nab-tu “who 
from before my weapons into the midst of the sea had fled;” similarly, p. 79,1.12, 
sa a-khi tam-tiv u GABAL tam-tiv “of the sea-coast and the middle of 
the sea;” and p. 159, s. v. Yatnana, ina kabal tamti erib Samsi “in the 
middle of the sea of the setting sun” (i. e. Mediterranean). He seems to assume 
two different words; one gablu, with J (cf. V B. 28, 84h), and the other qablu, 
with p. Since Mr. Budge's laborious work has been censured beyond measure, I 
take pleasure in being able to state that I consider The Histoiy of Esarhaddon fully 
as good as George Smith’s History of Assurbanipal and the History of Sennacherib 

by the same scholar. I could npt, I am sorry to say, study Mr. Budge’s book 

« * 

before the beginning of April of this year. Of his remarks which seem to me 

0 

worthy of note, I should like to point out among others, the combining of citu 
or k i t u with Chaldee ioiro. Greek x 1 ^ (p. 137), 1 ummanu army with Hebrew 

v o 2 ^ 

pOPT (P- 158h 2 sadd mountain with Arabic or (p. 152), 3 dadme dioel- 
ling places with DIN (P- 137), and laid 4 with Akkadian lal to fill (p. 145), etc.] 

Nerib-masnaqti-adnati was the name of the eastern gate of the wall of 
Nineveh. Col. IX. 108, king Sardanapalus relates of Wateh-ben-Hazaels 
cousin, Wateli-ben-Birdadda, who at last had fallen into the hands of the Assyr¬ 
ians: ulli kalbi addisu-ma ina abulli sit 5an§i 5a qabal ali Ninua 

5a Nerib-masnaqti-adnati nabd zikirSa uSansirsu sigaru I placed 
on him a dog-collar, and at the gate of the rising of the sun of the wall of the city of 

Nineveh, (the gate) whose name they call Nerib-masnaqti-adnati I left him 

to keep guard in a cage. 


i Compare my remarks ou p. 181 of the Hbbraica, n.*3. 


Cf. Lyon, Sargonstexte, Leipzig, 1883 


II 


Das Wort ummanu Heer , welohes setnen 


Plural ummaoati bildet, wird getrost dem hebr. port das ja aueh von Kriegsheeren go- 


brmucht wird. gleichzusetzen sein! 


• t 


’ Cf. my remarks. Hbbraica, p. 181, n. 1. 
« Cf. Flemming’s Nebukadnezar II., p. 44. 
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S. > 


ullu is the Hebrew 'jty, Arabic ghull, which means not only “yoke,’ T 
but also “ iron collar."’ Cf. Deut. xxvm., 48: 



*?n3 by frm 

he will place a chain of iron on thy neck.” Alongside of nllu there also occurs 
allu with the same meaning, just as we have urfeu (Hebr. rnjfi Aram. 

% ~ T 

and arfou alongside of one another with the meaning “road.” That the first 

stem-consonant of this allu is not Xi (Lyon, Sargonstexte , pp. 72/3) but Ks 

» 

has been already remarked by Dr. Jensen, p. 299 of the first volume of the Munich 
Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriflforschung . With the frequent imperfect & 1 u 1, allu has 



nothing to 


dlul 


mean “I bound 


u 


I hung; 


.7* 


example 


pagresunu (Hebr. D**U3) * na gasise alul I hung their corpses on boat-hooks . 
For alul see my essay on the Sumerian dialect in the Gottingen KachHchten of 
Nov. 3,1880, p. 514, n. 3. gasisu is a boat-hook, that is, a pole with an iron 
hook at one end (German Staken ), Talmudic {gfigfj. Cf. Fleischer in Levy’s 

T 

Neuhebraischts Worterbuch, vol. I., Leipzig, 1876, p. 438, additions to p. 386, Col. I. 
line 17. 

addi is Imperfect from nadu; see my glossary to the cuneiform account of 
the Deluge in Schrader's KAT. p. 510, s. v. HI and my Akkadische Sprache, pp~ 
33 and xxxviii. • 

sit in 911 sansi is exactly the Hebrew HNVi Infinitive construct of 

* • # 

(Gen. xix., 23; Ps. xix., 6 ; Neh. vi., 15); §it stands for si’t with quiescing of 

the as rimu wild bull (Hebr. DtH, QH ) 1 for ri’mu, siru flesh (Hebr.IKC*’) 

• . 

for Si’ru, etc., etc. 

zikru (construct zikir) name, is a synonym of sumu (Chald. Q$Jf), and 

corresponds to the Hebrew Cf. Exod. in., 15: ny pm obyb ’btrnr 

•••• •*-* y ^ * • t • • 

*n "rib this is my name for eteimity and this my title for all generations; so also 

iios. xii., 6 : nor mrr ntotyxn Hbx mrr « the god of hosts, 

9 • * • * mm rn* + mm 0 • A • ♦ ••• mm 

• • • • • • • • 0 

Yahiceh is his name. 


n ab u ( 


JO). cf. Ethiopic n a b a b a to speak) has in 


meaning of the Hebrew fcOp- nabu zikra is 


DtT JTO* With the 


same meaning 
s u m a. 


rap) 


TIT 


or zikra, also zakaru 


neribu (plural neribeti for neribati) means “entrance,” from the stem 
erebu to enter, cf. ereb sansi entrance of the sun , i. e. evening , nebr. nr- 
neribu stands for nerabu, naghrabu. In Syriac the word appears as 
JOIJO, see my BAL. 97. 

t : 

masnaqti (not barnagtu!) comes from the stem sanaqu, Imperfect 
isniq to be narrow, and means therefore “strait, passage.” In Syriac the stem 

indigens, 


i Cf. Delitzsch, Hebrew and Assyrian, pp. 6 and 7. 

* 

• * 


xnipop 


J 5 JD has the meaning of indigere, cf. pJjIDN indiguit, p’JD 


I 
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and JOpJP indigentia (Assyrian sunqu). 1 In Hebrew we have the ana% Xeydpevov 

prison , Jer. xxix., 26: pywr'jw roBnan-^N inx nnwi thou shall 

I • I • — ' * • • • Y j — — • • y ** T I • 

put hinrin the stocks and in prison. Others combine with the Arabic 




zinaq T and translate “collar.” pyy means properly “ straits.” The ]£ from Q 
arises from a partial assimilation to the final p. Cf. pfl¥ m Genesis and Exodus, 
(as well as in Judg. xvi., 25 and Ezek. xxiii., 32) for pnil* 1° laugh. In Arabic 
we have for this 



d a h i k a, and similarly instead of HJD to he narrow , we 

I ) ~ T 

find vilu^ danuka. pJD and *plfi pnD and have, in the mouths of the 
Orientals, almost the same pronunciation. 2 The stem pJD or is, moreover, 
only a modification of the stem p*)5f, Arabic d a q a, cf. P’Vn- In Aramaean 

this ^3 appears as an y, cf. Syriac KJlpJ^ angustia. Accordingly, p*yQ (= Hebr~ 

p*V£) Amos ii., 13 , yen ripy Ps. lv., 4, npJTlD (Hebr. p^-)Q) Pb. lxviii 

11, are Aramaisms. 


*r 


adnati 3 stands for admati, as Hebrew J{jn fat , for Arabic dasim, 

1 *• T •* T 

and means “dwelling-places,” as it seems, especially “dwelling-places of the 
gods, temples.” It is a synonym of the well known word admanu. 4 Nerib- 
masnaqti-adnati is, therefore, “the entrance to the passage to the temples, ,r 
a Ninevite “ Cathedral Street Gate.” 


i In Ethiopic the Assyrian sunqu (construct sunuq) appears in the form senq (written, 
or jum). Ethiopic senq, however, does not mean indigentia , fames, but rather tear* 

avriippaatv commeatus , viaticum, just aB Assyrian bu bu’tu means not only hunger but also/ood. 

For bubu’tu see Lotz, TiglathpUeser , 186, 86; my essay on the Sumerian dialect, p. 617, n. 2;. 
Schrader, Berliner Sargonsstele , p. 35, 70. Cf. also sunqu bubuti V R. 8,136; 4, 50. 

a Cf. the transposition of the aspiration in Neoionic Kidkv tunica - Attic x iT ^ v i ev^evrev 
thence = evre v$ev } etc. 

s Compare for this word: Pognon, L'inscription de Bavian , Paris, 1880, p. 26 and p. 217. Po g- 
non say8: adnati est un pluriel. Ce mot m’est inconnu et je le traduls d’apres le sens de la. 
phrase par lieux , endroits. On le trouve encore a la ligne 20 (de I’inscription de Bavian). See 
also II R. 67, 86 and Strassmaier, Woerterverzeichniss, p. 36, No. 191. 

4 Cf: e. g. Neb. VII, 39; VIII, 23; Tig. VII, 74 and 90; VIII, 17; Sennacherib Sm. 160, 77; Lyon, 
Sargonstexte 36,49. Akin to ad man u from the stem DIR ( Foi) the frequent plural dadme 

dwelling places, countries , from the stem Dll (= DID!) an incomplete reduplication of the bioon- 
sonantal root Dl. For dadme see e. g. Neb. VIII, 22; IX, 65; Sennacherib Sm. 6,17; 52,16; 
86,23; 90,64; Assurb. Sm. 95,76; Esarh. Budge 34; Lotz, Tig. 194, No. 1, 9. Cf. also Delitzsch r 
Hebrew and Assyrian , p. 59. 


1 
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SYRIAC VERSION OF EPISTLE OF KING ABGAR TO JESUS. 

By Professor Isaac H. Hall, Ph. D., 

New York City. 

The following Syriac Version of the Apocryphal Epistle of King Abgar 
to Jesus, and Jesus’ reply, is from a parchment leaf lately sent to the writer 
by the Rev. William Hayes Ward, D. D., who obtained it, with a number 
of other fragments, from a monastery in the Tfir in Mesopotamia. The leaf is 
9}x6} inches in dimension, is written in very old Estrangela in two columns 
to the page, eaeh column 7 to 7J inches high and 2 to 2} inches wide. One 
comer of the leaf is mutilated, causing a few small gaps in the writing. As to 
age, it seems to belong to the eighth century, but it may be older by a century 
more. The other matter on the leaf is the end of a homily on the love of poverty, 
or, as the matter itself seems to interpret the title, love to the poor and wretched. 

Tiie copy here given corresponds with the manuscript, line for line, letter for 
letter, and point for point; except that some of the points may be faded out, and 
those I do not venture to supply. In line 59, however, the scribe added above the 
Jine, as a correction to the last w r ord of the line, a waw between the oluf ahd pi. 
This, as at least unnecessary, I have not copied. 

Lines 1-4 are at the end of the second column on the first page of the leaf; 
lines 5-35 occupy the first column of the second page, and lines 36 to 66 occupy 
the last column. 

Lines 1-5, with an undecipherable word in line 6, as well as the last two 
•words of line 39, with lines 40-42, are in red. 

In line 5, the parchment is wholly gone as far as the word that appears in the 

copy below; in line 6, the mutilated undecipherable word in red at the beginning 

is followed by a place torn away, so that the body of the Epistle here begins in the 

middle of a word. But it probably began ^ with only three more Syriac 

• • 

letters to be supplied. The gap in lines 7 and 8 I do not venture to supply. 

All that has hitherto appeared in print of these Epistles, in the Syriac version, 
is to be found in Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents (London, Williams & Nor- 
.gate, 1864), and Phillips’ Doctrine of Addai (London, Triibner, 1876); but I have 
not access to those works, and cannot tell how they agree with this text. But 
they mention Addai (i. e. Thaddeus) as the disciple sent, or to be sent, by Jesus 
to Abgar ; while this fragment clearly names Judas instead. 

1^1 

M 

-I—4? 

... 


% 
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Sykiac Version of Epistle of Kino Aboar to Jesus. 



The same day that I received them I sent a translation of these Epistles to 
The Independent; but in my haste I missed some letters, so that that translation 
has here a few corrections. 

One word in the title of the Letter of Abgar, rendered “ blessed ” below, is 
evidently the common abbreviation for that word, though not specially marked as 
such in the manuscript. If not an abbreviation, it is to be rendered u good.” 

The following is a translation; italicizing the words that are written in red 
in the manuscript: 

“Begins the Letter of King Abgar; Abgar, the black, Prince of the region, to 

Jesus the blessed Redeemer who appeared - of Jerusalem _ [Whereas it has 

been hjeard by me... .and of the healings [wrought (?)] by thy hands, and not 
with perfumes and medicaments! For as it was said thou makest the blind to 
see, and the lame to walk, and cleansest the lepers, and castest out the unclean 
spirits and devils, and healest them that are led captive in lingering diseases, and 
thou raisest the dead; and since all these things are rumored of thee, I thought 
that thou wert one of the crowned (?) that thou had descended from God from 
heaven, and [therefore] thou doest these things; or that certainly thou wert of God 
and [therefore] thou doest these things. For this reason, therefore, I wrote, 
entreating from thee that thou wouldst be persuaded and come to me, and heal 
this sorrow (oj, disease) which I have. For also I have heard that the Jews mur¬ 
mur against thee, and desire to vex thee. But I have a city, small and beautiful, 
that is enough for two. 

“Copy of the matters that were written from Jesus by the hand of Hanania, 
tabellarius, to Abgar, prince of the region . Blessed is he that believeth in me, though 
he hath not seen me; for it is written concerning me that they who see me will 
not believe in me, and they who have not seen me shall believe and live. But as 
to that which thou didst write me, that I should come to thee; it is fitting that I 
should fulfill here everything for which I was sent; and after that I shall have 
fulfilled [it], then I shall be taken up to him who sent me. And when I shall have 
been taken up, I will send to thee one of my disciples to heal thy sorrow (or, dis¬ 
ease), and also to give life to thee.—But after these letters, also, those follow 
them [that are written] in the Syriac tongue, [to the purport] that after Jesus had 
ascended he sent to him Judas....” 
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PLEIADES, ORION AND MAZZAROTH. 


Job xxxviii., 31,32. 


Testa 


By John G. Lansing, M. A. 

ent Languages and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


The first word to be considered is J"yj It is translated in the E. V. 

“ sweet influences,” as derived from Lexicons and commentaries generally 

make rnrtm by transposition, equivalent to This transposition 

A an ad vicinage , nearness , 
a thing at one's side. This word is used twice as a verb (Job xxxi., 36 and Prov. 
vi., 21), and nowhere as a substantive, save in this place according to the trans¬ 
posers. According to this transposition, the word in the passage is variously 


word is derived from TV to hind , Arabic 



rendered “bands,” “bindings,” “twistings,” “clusterings,” etc., of the Pleiades. 


the transposition is demonstrably wrong 


in this passage 


The feminine plural noun 
masculine form pjJ£Q occurs in four places. 
To translate the masculine form in these places as derived from shows the 
absurdity of translating the feminine form in this passage as derived from that 
root. Without transposition, is manifestly derived from as the 

root. Gesenius says of “ a root not used in Kal, which appeal's to have had 
the signification of softness, laxity; Arab. = Ohadan to be flexible, to 

6 6 ^ r 

vacillate, softness, laxity, languor, ijItXfc a cane, or reed, a tall rod (pr. 

vacillating, vibrating in the air).” But = G h a dan is not the Arabic word 
that corresponds to the Hebrew p7}f, but an entirely different word, having a dif¬ 
ferent spelling and a different meaning. The Arabic word that corresponds to the 
Hebrew exists under precisely corresponding letters: Hebrew p7^, Arabic 




A ad an. So much is unmistakably shown by the usages of the words in 


Hebrew and Arabic. Now the Arabic word = Aadan means to remain, 

to stay, to keep a thing to a certain place without allowing it to quit that place, 
and to do so by some gentle, sweet, harmonious influence or power; as when 
camels tied to a certain stake in a certain spot move around it in a comparative!v 


* 

contentedly feeding upon the luxuriant grass 


The 


strict accuracy and unquestionable force of this meaning as the true meaning of 


PV and 


interpretation 


this passage, after we have considered the lexical meaning of 

T 

770*3 is a noun fem. sing, from the root Q13. Of this root Gesenius says, 

t q ^ y 

“An unused root. Arabic Kam to heap up, sjoyf = Komatun, a heap , like the 
Hebrew which see.” Turning then to f7D*3> Gesenius defines,—“A heap, 
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root 


stars 


the seven stars, consisting of seven larger stars, and other lesser ones closely 

Q 


grouped; Arab. = Thuraya (plenty, multitude), more fully UyLfljuLe 


Ookd-clh-Thuraya the bundle of the Pleiades.” But Gesenius does not give us 


the full meaning of the Arabic ^ 


K a m, and his other Arabic references to the 


Pleiades are incomplete. The Arabic has a number of names for the Pleiades, 

■ 

indicating their appearance in the heavens, tlfeir significance in the economy of 
nature, etc. Among these names we have the one mentioned by Gesenius, viz., 

Eth-Thuraya, which means the Pleiades as comprising, in appearance, 
many stars in a small space; for it is said that, amid its conspicuous stare, are 
many obscure stars, the number altogether being said to be twenty-four, according 
to an assertion of Muhammad. also means a cluster of lamps, resting in 



holes in the bottom of a lantern 


. The 


lamps are so called as being likened to the 

En- 


° ^ II 

Pleiades in the heavens. The Pleiades are also called by the Arabs 
Nag moo, that is. The Asterism , because it was regarded as being the most bene¬ 
ficial and excellent of all star-groups in its influences on the weather. And 
because the setting of one star and the simultaneous rising of another, that is the 
Pleiades, indicated approaching rain, and took place just before the rains began to 


/ 


fall in Arabia; therefore the Pleiades were also called 


s 


r 


No-un. Alluding 


to the copiousness of the tears he had shed because of the absence of his divine 
friend, the matchless Ibn-Il-Fared says 




i! 


OjJflJI 


y o' °'-=* 


(t 


Still in a parched land would torrents flow, 
Thoujrh on earth’s rim the Pleiades had fail 


But the word used by the Almighty in calling Job's attention to the Pleiades 

was root OISi Arabic ^ 

to (10*3- But Gesenius does not give us the radical and full meaning of the 

T 1/ 

Arabic. The Arabic = Kam means something more than “to heap up,” 
and = Komat more than “a heap,” as see Butris Bustani's Arabic Lex¬ 
icon, et al. The word ^ = Kam is used with reference to many particles of 

sand being gathered together and heaped up so that they stand upright, like a 

% 

pillar, upon a certain place, socket, or pivot. The word is also used with refer¬ 
ence to a thing or person standing upon and turning around upon a certain point 
or pivot, as when a person stands or turns round upon the tip of his foot. This 
# is the meaning of the word God employs. God employs it to indicate a certain 
group of stare. That group of stare is none other than the Pleiades, because 
precisely this is the truth about the Pleiades, and about them alone. By a series 
of calculations independent, and indeed ignorant of the truth contained in this 
passage in Job, the science of Astronomy has recently discovered that the heap or 




Kam, and &o 



Komat corresponding 
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cluster of stars called the Pleiades constitute the standig-place, the point, socket, 
pivot about which the whole solar system revolves. They have discovered that 
Alcyone, the brightest star of the Pleiades, is the center of gravity of our vast 
solar system, the starry pivotal point on which and about which worlds and 
systems of worlds go moving through space. There is a plain intimation of this 
fact when we consider the number of stars there grouped together in compara¬ 
tively so small a space. Now it becomes apparent what is the true meaning and 
peculiar force of the word as derived from pljf, Arabic A a dan, 

to keep or hold a thing to a certain place without allowing it to quit that place, 
and to do so by some gentle, sweet, or harmoniously working influence or power, 
as when camels tied to a certain stake in a certain spot move around it in a com¬ 
paratively large circle, contentedly feeding upon the luxuriant grass that abounds. 
So the Pleiades keep and hold in their places the worlds and systems of worlds as 
they go moving in their circling orbits around that starry stake, that pivot of 
power. In their revolutions around the Pleiades these worlds and systems of 
worlds move most harmoniously. There is not a deviation, not a disturbance. 
So the holding and keeping influences or powers of the Pleiades are gentle, sweet, 

t 

harmoniously working. It is the harmonious operation of God’s great laws 
reigning throughout the universe. Did not such harmony prevail, were the 
Pleiades to let go or loosen for a moment their constant and harmonious holdings 
and keepings of the worlds of the solar system, destruction and disturbance 
would come to those worlds, and cosmos be turned to chaos. And so the wisdom, 
power and goodness of God are mightily and magnificently manifest. The force 
of the challenge to Job and the glorious truth contained in the same are apparent. 
Canst thou bind together, stop, bring to naught these constant and powerful and 
harmonious holdings of the Pleiades ? And so understand, moreover, that God 
reigns in and over human affairs, wisely, beneficently, omnipotently,—making 
every thing to work together for good. 

The bands of Orion are his nfrom Arabic — Alasak, 

that is, the drawings , the takings hold, the drawn handings , the girdlings of 

• • 

According to the Hebrew and Arabic usages of the word it refers to the 

• « 

constellation of Orion. The three stars about midway in the constellation, and 
arranged somewhat obliquely as to the rest of the constellation, constitute the 
bauds or girdlings of Orion. From these girdlings three other stars are ranged 
downward, constituting Orion’s pendent sword. The interpretation which repre¬ 
sents Orion as a giant chained to the skies, etc., is a comparatively modem myth 
which is utterly without foundation in the language, and utterly unworthy being 

% 

thought of in this connection. God is speaking; and God is speaking about past 
and present and eternal facts, and not about the possible and passing and puerile 
fancies of men. *TD3 is derived from whose primary meaning appeal's to 

• l t 

be “ to be fleshy, to be fat,*' whence loin, flank. The word is applied in a 
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good and bad sense. In a good sense, as meaning “ strength, firmness, boldness.” 
In a bad sense, as meaning “languor, inertness, folly.” The corresponding 
Arabic word = Kasai comprises both of these meanings, and not simply 
the meaning of “ languor and inertness,” according to Gesenius. According to 
the first meaning, and the root of the word, we have the signification of giant, 
and hence Orion, a constellation or set of stars representing in full outline a giant 
figure. But we must go to the Arabic, and to the ideas of the old Arabian 
Astronomers, to be confirmed and further informed in the interpretation of 

m * 

by Orion. As in the case of the Pleiades, so the Arabs have a number of names 
for the constellation Orion. It will suffice to mention two or three of these as 

illustrative of the passage. Orion was and is called ^ Li I = Al-gabbaro, that 
is, “the great, mighty, gigantic one.” This is the word used in the Arabic ver¬ 
sions. Orion was so called because the relative position of the stars constituting 
that constellation represented the form of a kingly and gigantic personage en¬ 
throned in the heavens and marching through the skies. The constellation of 


. Orion was also called = Al-Goza, from^*. = Goz, meaning “to pass 

in or along, to traverse or cross the middle, and pass through it.” The constella¬ 
tion of Orion was so called because of the three very bright stars disposed 
obliquely in the midst thereof, constituting the bands or girdlings of the starry 
giant Orion, as passing along and about his middle or waist or loins, and so called 


& 




Otjlk 


and 


« (i 6 

Fakar-ul-Goza. 

to be fleshy, large , strong, firm, bold; hence giant; hence Orion 


It is 


The precisely corresponding Arabic word is = Kasai, which has the same 
meanings and additional meanings: as, for example, a person strongly taking and 
firmly holding a certain position; and again, the strong cord or band of a bow as 
wound around one end and strongly pulled across the middle, and firmly wound 
around the other end. These definitions refer plainly and can refer only to the 
constellation Orion. How so ? What is the fact about that constellation ? Just 
this: that those three brilliant stars which constitute the bands or girdlings of 
Orion never change their form. They preserve the same relative position to each 
other and to the rest of the constellation from night to night, and year to year, 
and age to age; so that they present precisely the same appearance to us now that 
they did to Job in the land of Uz milleniums ago. In the vast firmament of starry 
hosts, where constant and stupendous changes are going on, these stars constitu¬ 
ting the bands of Orion do ceaselessly, cliangelessly maintain their relative posi¬ 
tions. And so as to the force of the challenge,—Canst thou loosen, open, disband 
these firm bands?—Canst thou bring change, disturbance, disorder as to the 
relative positions uniformly and uniquely occupied by these stars in all time? 
Alter these unvarying positions, annul the law which binds them together in these 
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eternal relations, burst open those blazing bands—if thou canst. And so as to the 
truth set forth,—Understand, O Job, understand, O man, that the All-wise, All- 
mighty, All-good-God is uniformly, unchangeably, unendingly so. 

Job’s scientific knowledge, as well as spiritual appreciation of these astro¬ 
nomical allusions, can scarcely be a matter of doubt. If any one doubt it, let me 
remind him that he is making God to darken counsel by using words without 
knowledge in thus addressing Job with language of which Job had no true or 
adequate comprehension. Let me remind him that Job’s spiritual appreciation 
of such language as this was such as to overwhelm him with penitence, humility 
and awe; and the production of such an effect is conceivable only on the ground 
that Job’s scientific knowledge was very accurate and very profound. Let me 
remind him of the preeminent position occupied by the Arabians from the very 
earliest times as to the science of Astronomy. Let me remind him of the mean¬ 
ings of those three ancient Arabic expressions before mentioned as used to 
designate Orion and his girdlings or bands, ol^sLt^Uoj and o and 

that is, the regularly ordered, the eternally ordered, the eloquently 
and magnificently ordered bands of Orion. Let me remind him that there are 
numerous passages in the poetry of the old Arabians that display a remarkable 
knowledge of Astronomy, similar to that revealed and displayed in these passages 
of Scripture, which were, I doubt not, thoroughly understood by the great 
Arabian patriarch Job. I quote a couplet from an old Arabian poem at hand,— 
a poem celebrating the matchless and immemorial hospitality of the Arabians:— 

44 1 looked to the 8ky’s azure tent, where Orion already 
Stood watching by night, and his sux/i'd in its belt glittered steady.” 


Bella Ed Deen Zoheir, an Arab poet of Egypt who flourished in the thirteenth 
century, says,— 



“ Well mayest thou rest! three sons are thine, 
Who shall perpetuate thy line,— 

Like those three brilliant stars that shine 

On old Orion’s breast. 

Who in their very cradle bore 

Mark8 of God's guiding hand, and wore 

Signs of that worth, with which of yore 

Thy ancestors were blest." 


Mazzarotli in his season 


fri-ttD 


1 

We are advised to change the Q into J and derive the word from "VJ to separate 
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oneself 


advised to change the *1 into S 


nnro into rviSto. According to this latter change we are to render the word 


of the Zodiac. 


ices,” from the Arabic JyJuo = Manzal, and refer it to the signs 
But all this is so arbitrary and unnecessary, so utterly without 
any reasonable foundation, that it becomes irreverent and preposterous to think 
of God, who is here speaking,—to think of God as thus changing, accommodating, 
corrupting language in its usage,—God, who all through this chapter has been 
using wolds that corresponded with the utmost truth and accuracy to the actual, 
scientific, creative facts about those phenomena concerning which he was speak¬ 
ing- "110 is an unused root in the Hebrew, but it is not an unused root in the 

- T 

Arabic. The root exists under precisely the same letters in Arabic, viz.,^>o 
Mazar. One of the principal definitions of this root in Arabic refers to the 
perforated piece of wood at the top of the tent into which the upper extremity of 
the tent pole is thrust as a button into its loop, and also to the pulling of the 
ropes that join this piece of wood at the top of the tent to the stakes all around 
the tent about which the several ropes are looped or buttoned. Now it is utterly 
impossible to give this language any other interpretation than that which refers 
it to the satellites as they move about their planets, held to the planets by the law 
of gravitation; to the planets and their satellites [as they move about the sun, 
held by it and to it according to the same law’ of gravitation; to the sun and the 
planets and the satellites and the whole solar system moving about Alcyone of 
the Pleiades, held by it and to it according to the same w’onderful law. And so 
as to the force of the challenge,—What does man know r about the movements of 
these bodies, about the law of gravitation ? How r much less can he effect as to 
the sending forth of these planets, each in its appointed time, each to its appointed 
sphere, each with its appointed velocity, and thus maintain them V Here is a 
complexity of bodies, a complexity of relations, a complexity of movements. And 

•a 

yet in the midst of all this manifold and marvelous complexity, there is a marvel- 

In all this complexity and harmonv the infinite wisdom, power, 


ous harmony. In all this complexity i 
and goodness of God are transcendently 


And the teaching, 


same 


is certainly and gloriously true as to man in the complexity of human affairs. 
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9 By John P. Peters, Ph. D. 

Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


D'D'lD 


Isaiah (x., 8) makes the Assyrian king say, V7JT ’"W N^fT 


w • 

has been called to the reference 


here made to the difference of usage of the related Hebrew and Assyrian, in the 
words for “king” and “prince.” The Hebrew has the signification of the 

’ | V V 

Assyrian S a r, and, vice verm, Assyrian m a 1 a k u corresponds in sense to Hebrew 

-itr- The prophet plays upon this difference of use. 


Amos i., 6—Gaza is to be punished ,*10*71^ Gesenius, 

T T T : • ^ 

Handwdrterbuch , 9th edition, would render this “because they took captive,” die 
gefangenen in voller Zahl . The LXX. explain hy atx^uaiav rov 

t : t 

la?M)/juv. The translation of the LXX. makes no sense, but suggests a change of 
pointing for the Hebrew which makes an unintelligible passage intelligible, viz., 
rrcfrtr nfa- What the prophet seems to mean is, that Gaza is to be punished 

T T 

for its breach of a professedly friendly relation, in kidnapping Hebrews to be sold 
as slaves. It means “ because they carried captive them who were at peace.” 
The same meaning belongs to the phrase in the 9th verse, where Tyre is guilty of 
the same crime. Perhaps it is not necessary to change the pointing of * n 

T •• • 

order to justify such a rendering. A glance at and D *70 in a Hebrew 

T " T 

lexicon will show any one that, at least according to our Massoretic pointing, the 
two words have been somewhat confused in use. So, in our English Bibles, at 
Gen. xxxm., 18, we read, “And Jacob came to Shalem, a city of Shechem,” 
where the real sense is, “And Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem.” At 
Mic. ii., 8, it has been suggested that we should read f° r rrdw (cf. 

Smith, Prophets of Israel p. 427). - T 


Isa. xi., 15.—The sense of this verse seems to be, “As Jehovah laid under the 
ban the tongue of the Egyptian sea; so will he wave his hand against the Euphra¬ 
tes with a blast of his breath, and smite it into seven rivulets, and make a way for 
sandaled feet.” The comparison throughout the passage is one of the past and 
the future. The rescue from Egypt is made the text of a promise of rescue from 
Assyrian bondage. This comparison is carried so far that, in imitation of the 
Song of the Sea, (Exod. xv.) we have here (Isa. xii.) a similar song to be sung 
after the new deliverance, Isa. xii., 2 even being quoted partly from Exod. xv.,2. 

Amos v., 25-27.—The use of tenses and conjunctions, as also the connection 
of thought, in this passage, seems to me to be the same as in the passage from 
Isaiah just quoted. “ Sacrifices and meat offerings ye offered unto me in the wil¬ 
derness forty years, O house of Israel; so shall ye take up Sikkuth, your king, and 
Kiun, your star-god, your images which ye made for yourselves, and I will carry 
you captive beyond Damascus.” The w’andering out of captivity in the past is 
compared with the wandering into it in the future; the worship of the true God 
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in the past, with that of idols in the future. In the translation of the passage I 
have transposed i *8 suggested by Professor Schrader (KAT. 442) to a 

• 9 9 « 9 mm 

position after He w r ould point /TDD an d 7V3, explaining the former 

♦ • • * * mm I m #• 


as S a k-k u t, a Sumerian-Akkadian name of Adar, and the latter as the Assyrian 
Ka-ai-va-nu, or Saturn, making them thus nearly identical. The former name 
reminds us involuntarily of /TOP °* 2 Kgs. xviii., 30, which latter Mr. 

Budge says is the god Zarpanituv. 


Isa. vii., 14.—The best commentary to this passage is, it seems to me, Mic. 
iv., 10. In the latter passage, the Daughter of Zion is in travail with the birth of 
a purified remnant. The capture of Jerusalem itself is represented as part of the 
throes of labor. “ Writhe and twist, Daughter of Zion, like one that giveth birth; 
for now shalt thou go out of the city and dwell in the field.” In Isa. viii., 8,11, 

seems to be used to indicate the purified remnant which shall still 

remain after the Assyrian river has overflowed the land, against which no counsel 
or might of the foe shall prevail, because it is a god-with-us. In Isa. vii., 14, in 
spite of the very unusual word used, I believe that the p*V"na is 

spoken of. She is pregnant with the the purified remnant, and in the 


distress that is at hand the prophet sees the pangs of birth. It is quite possible 
that we owe the unusual word here used, to the unoriginal form in which 

t : |t 

the prophecy has been preserved to us, as a mere abstract put into shape appar¬ 
ently by some one other than the prophet, at some period posterior to the events 
recorded. On the other hand, it is quite possible that the LXX., y irap&tvnc, may 
represent the original reading; so that we should substitute, in the Hebrew, 
n'nron for Vfl* This would be the natural word to use with reference to 

t : - t : ^ t 


Zion 


n., 13; xxxi., 4, 21; Amos v., 2). Is it pos- 
doctrinally modified text, the LXX. testifying 


to 


Tar gum 


Nrrtro, even in Isa. liii., gives no hint, of a Messianic character 
in Isa. vii., 14, nor, where IJQU is again used, in Isa. vm., f 
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GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

By Profssor F. B. Denio, 

Bangor Theological Semlnury, Bangor, Me. 


THE REPETITION OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE BEFORE A*SECOND GENITIVE. 


The language of the grammars on this subject is pretty harmonious. Gesen- 
ius (g 114: 1): <b The language avoids, also, letting a noun in the construct state be 
followed by several genitives connected by and 0), and prefers in that case to 


repeat the nomen regens; e. g., Gen. xxiv., 3 nan ’rfrio own ’rfrK 

I « • ^ •• * • • •• y * • *** 

the Ood of the heavens and the God of the earth Ewald (339: h): “ If a noun in the 
construct state or a preposition refers to several nouns, it is always to be repeated 
(see § 289), unless those wilich follow attach themselves readily, in accordance 
with the meaning, to the first; as HDf flowing with milk and honey, 


T T 


Exod. in., 8, and other examples in Judg. i., 6, 7 ; 1 Chron. xxix., 2; Prov. i., 3. 
[Judg. i., 6, 7, and 1 Chron. xxix., 2, give four instances of a pair of genitives 
after a single construct noun. Prov. i., 3, is more noteworthy: ^{^(1 HlTp*? 


. Dnpwi DStra rrrs to receive the instruction of wisdom, justice , and 

w I• t p* t : * I *** '/ 

judgment and equity. Four genitives, the last two of which are joined by *)]. 


When there are several nouns the construct state is often repeated with every 
one, or with every two, Jer. vm., 1., Isa. ii., 2.” Jer. vm., 1, gives five gen¬ 
itives, each preceded by its own construct state, which is hones in every 

instance. Again, Isa. ii., 2, gives three pairs of genitives after the thrice repeat¬ 
ed nn spirit. An examination of this passage will show that the two genitives 

attached to the same construct are closely united to form a single idea. Ewald 
(J 289 : c) seems to furnish an explanation for the non-repetition of the construct 
in the instances where it is not repeated with each genitive. “ Similarly, a poetic 
writer may only mentally resume the construct state in the case of a subsequent 
member of the sentence, w r hether this be in the beginning of the following part, 
Prov. i., 3, or after some other words in the middle of it, Job. xxvi., 10.” That 
is, in Prov. i., 3, cited above, "1D1D * s to be repeated after the gthna^i, because 

there is no before [?]. In Job xxvi., 10, the explanation is good for the 

• I * • • * 

somewhat peculiar translation of Ew r ald, w T hich, however, seems both unnecessary 
and harsh. In any case this seeming explanation in Ew’ald (f 289 : c) is applied 
only to poetic constructions, and therefore will have no value for a frequent occur¬ 
rence of the construction in prose. There are several instances where this expla¬ 
nation has no value, and another may be suggested wilich is to the mind of the 
writer much better; it is an explanation wilich is in accord with the citation from 
Ewald (§ 339:6). The translator of Ewald’s Hebrew r Syntax (after \ 289: c) 
inserts a passage as follows: “Nor does the Hebrew* even like to have two or 
more nouns co-ordinated after one construct noun ; the governing w*ord is rather 
repeated before the second subordinated noun; thus, the God of heaven and the 
God of earth , Gen. xxiv., 3 : the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac , and the 
God of Jacob , Exod. m.. fi. 1*5: but the shorter mode of expression is also 


* 
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used, see verse 16.” In Muller's Hebrew Syntax (2 75: c) the same statement is 
made as in Gesenius. A remark is added, however, (2 75 : c. Rem. a): “ Rarely as 
in Gen. xiv., 19, mw o’otr mb 1 Possessor of heaven and earth,’ where, 

• I V T T * “ T •*) 

however, both genitives are still of the same kind, viz., possessive.” 

The liking 6 f the Hebrews to repeat the construct noun is doubtless caused 
by the tendency to circumstantiality in narrative. This tendency has powerfully 
colored the New Testament diction (Winer's New Testament Grammar, 2 65:4). 
The exceptions to the rule cited from the grammars, however, are far too numer¬ 
ous to be called rare. They are so numerous as not to prove the rule, but to break 
it down. It is not said that the exceptions are more numerous than the instances 

of conformity, though the general impression of the writer would'lead him to say 

* 

so. The following references show something of the frequency of the violation of 
the rule: Deut. xii., 6 ; xxvm., 4, 51; xxxn., 19; Isa. i., 28; x., 28; xlv., 14; 
lx., 6 —give illustrations of genitives in pairs. Deut. vm., 7; Isa. i., 11; xxxvii., 
3—give illustrations of genitives in groups of three. Isa. xxxvi., 17 gives two 
pairs. Deut. vm., 8 gives five genitives after one construct. This list is not 
exhaustive, and is purposely confined to these two books. The writer doubts 
whether as many instances of accordance with the rule will be found as he has 
noted exceptions. Of course these two books cannot prove universal usage. 
Their usage, or lack of usage, is enough to raise the question how extensive an 
usage the rule records. 

A more important question is, What is the difference in thought between the 
phrase in which the construct is repeated and the phrase in which it is omitted V 
One suggestion has been noted above, viz., that the construct was repeated in 
thought with the second genitive. This was suggested only for the usage in 
poetry. Without doubt, this is a correct explanation of some cases, but not of 
most. Another suggestion is to be found in the quotation above from Ewald 
(2 339:6), in the words “unless they attach themselves readily, in accordance 
with the meaning, with the first.” The citation from Mueller (2 75: c, Bern, a) is 
in harmony with this. To put it in another form, it is like the mode of conception 
in the New Testament Greek, when a preposition is expressed with only the first 
of several nouns governed by it. Of. Winer’s New Testament Grammar (50:7), 
“ When two or more substantives dependent on the same preposition immediately 
follow one another, joined together by a copula, the preposition, if the substantives 
in question denote things which are to be conceived as distinct and independent, 

.but not repeated, if the subtantives fall under a single category, or (if 

proper names) under one common class.” To the same effect Euttmann’s New 
Testament Grammar (2 147:30), “By omitting to repeat the preposition, the 
writer gives an intimation that he regards the members rather as homogeneous, 
belonging together, or united into one whole; by repeating it, that he wants to 
have them taken as independent, of a dissimilar or even contrary nature."’ Sim¬ 
ilar are the explanations given of the repetition or non-repetition of the article 
after the first of two or more nouns of the same number, gender and case and 
connected by *al. Buttmann, 2 125:15, 16 and 17; and Winer, 2 19:3, 4 and 5. 

The principle involved is rather a necessity in the nature of thought than a 
mere usage. It is likely, therefore, that the same phenomena and the same mode 
of expression might occur in languages so widely dissimilar as the Greek and the 
Hebrew. Therefore, it would seem that, where the Hebrew icished to portray with 
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circumstantiality the individual relations or properties of that which was expressed by 
the construct noun, he repeated it with each genitive , or sometimes with each pair of 
genitives. If he wished to unite these relations in a group and to ignore the individual 


relations , he did not repeat the geni 
which has been mentioned above 


Exod. m 


. To illustrate the point take an 'example 

npir ♦ri'wi pmr vfw omaa Tfrt* 

I «:|- •* “I r : • •• v: t t : - **.. v: 


iv., 5. In Exod. hi., 16, we find only one construct 




abvn nmr ditdk- This same form is found in 1 Kgs. xvm., 36; 1 

I I j y t J “ 

Cnron. xxix., 18, and 2 Chron. xxx., 6. In these last references is 

• • y • • • 

used in the place of the 3pJ£Jl °f the earlier expression. Where is not 

repeated it shows more clearly the idea of the one God in his relations with the 
race-ancestors. Where * s repeated it brings out the idea of God in relation 

• • • M 


• • 

to each of the great ancestors of the race. This may account for the fact that 
the later expressions all group the three names together. In the earlier concep¬ 
tion, because, perhaps, the writer had the three individuals more distinctly in 
mind, Abraham, Isaac and Jabob are individualized by the repetition of 

• # • H 


In the later writings the three ancestors were conceived in their common relation 
to the race rather than in their individual relation. Some confirmation of this 
conception is found in the phrases in Exod. n., 24, "HM D(T)3N"ntt 


• • 


T T 


3Dl^"nNl and 2 Kgs. XIH., 23, where the preposition ft# is used with 

I |— • • I t • • 

orrhft and omitted with the following genitives. It is worthy of note that this 


group of names occurs with after in Exod. vi., 3; with after 

Y y tv |j ^ • j • 

or in Gen. l., 24; Exod. xxxm., 1; Num. xxii., 11 ; Deut. xxxiv., 

^i • 

4; after in Deut. ix., 27; as appositives after a preceding noun in Deut. i., 

m 


8 ; vi., 10; ix., 5, 27; xxix., 12; xxx., 20. In all these cases the preposition 

or *7 is repeated with each of three names. This group of words occurs but 

• • • V 

• • 

one other time—in Lev. xxvi., 42, and this passage seems more than almost any 
other to verify the opinion that the repetition is for the sake of circumstantiality. 


prrqx t)ity prhr ?\ity 3ipi£ vinp-ni* ♦npsp 







Then 


will 1 remember my covenant with Jacob; and 

also my covenant with Isaac and also my covenant with Abraham will 1 remember , 
and the land will I remember . 


» 
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On the Semitic Languages In General. —All the Semitic languages constitute 
a strictly peculiar and individual family, which is most sharply distinguished from 
all other human tongues by definite laws and peculiarities. Among these pecul¬ 
iarities the following may be mentioned as the most important: 

1) So far as inflection is concerned, all inflectional roots are at least triliteral, 
or are so considered. The triliteral character is the rule. The indicative roots 
(Deutewurzel), which are capable of inflection only in a very imperfect manner, 
are an exception to this rule. They constitute a very ancient portion of the lan¬ 
guage. These and a number of concept roots (Begriffswurzel) which yield to the 
ordinary inflection only with great difficulty, and very clearly show the marks of 
having originated from biliteral roots, point to an older period of the language, 
when the law of triliterality did not yet exist. This is not to be understood to 
mean that then no triliteral roots existed at all. In the case of many triliteral 
roots, every attempt to reduce them to a biliteral character ends in a failure. In 
that period of the language, the triliteral roots probably occupied the same position 
with reference to the biliteral that the pluriliteral now hold by the side of the trilit¬ 
eral. Gradually their number increased, as by augmentation of sound the bilit¬ 
eral roots were raised to the position of triliterals, until finally the latter constituted 
the majority, and caused the biliterals that remained to take their inflection. 
The present system of both nominal and verbal formation can in its fundamental 
types—but only in these—easily be older than the law of triliterality. 

From this law of triliterality, it follows that the union of a consonant with a 


vowel does not suffice for the formation of a complete and inflectional root, as, 
e. g., is the case in the Indo-European and the Tartaric languages. For instance, 
as = to be; do — to give; Turkest. ko-mak = to place, etc. 

2 ) The position of a vowel within the root does not contribute to the mean¬ 
ing of the root. 

3 ) The variations of the vowels within the three-root consonants does not 
effect a difference in the meaning of the roots. Roots with the difference in mean¬ 
ing which the German language has in haben, Jieben; laben , leben , lieben loben; 
Last , List , Lust , could not exist side by side in any Semitic language. 

4) Since then the meaning of the root clings to the group of consonants, the 
changes in consonants is accordingly restricted to very narrow limits. The dif¬ 
ferent derivatives from the roots can therefore, in the various Semitic languages, 
not be so unlike each other, as, e. g., is the case in the Indo-European language; 
for instance, elfit for eafii, Sanskrit asmi, Lat. sum for es-um, Gothic tra for is-m. On 
the other hand, the Semitic makes a most extensive use of vowel changes, in 
order to bring out the finer shades of meaning which the word conveys over 
against its root as also over against other words. In this manner the vowel o 
characterizes, in the perfect, the active transitive meaning; a in conjunction 
with t and u, the intransitive; u with t, or a, the passive. In the same manner 
the imperfect is distinguished by a peculiar vowel from the perfect. From this it 
is also plain that the possibility of the mechanical change of vow els is a very lim- 
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ited one, and is found more in connection with prefixes and suffixes than with 
roots. In consequence of this, the Semitic languages differ from each other in 
grammatical features scarcely more than do the Germanic or the Slavonic. 

5) The Semitic languages have a number of peculiar sounds that are wanting 

in other languages. These are the emphatic sounds V, p and Jf. Beside y 

there seems at one time also to have existed ay da, beside a j) Rain. 

6 ) The Semitic languages have indeed passed beyond the agglutinative stage, 
and have become inflected languages; however they lack the ability of distin¬ 
guishing in the verb the time in which the action takes place. In the place of 

this, the distinction between completed and non-completed action is a substitute 
of less value, and the distinction between the genders that is carried almost 
throughout the verb, is, strictly speaking, a luxury. The inflection of nouns, 
however, especially when compared with the Indo-Germanic, the Tartaric, and 
the Finnish languages, is very meagre. The richest of the Semitic languages 
knows only three cases, and cannot everywhere keep even these apart in form. 

7) A further want is the inability to form new verbs by the union of a prepo¬ 
sition and a verb, or of a noun and a verb. From this is explained the varied and 
often abrupt transfers of meanings in the Semitic roots. Every outward sign of 
a transfer of a general meaning upon something special is wanting, or rice versa , 
how one special meaning is applied to another special, or a general to another 
general. To a small extent this lack is made good by the possibility of deriving 
new verbs in .the form of various verbal stems from nouns (verba denominata), 
whose meanings then contain the special ideas of the noun. 

The Semitic languages, on account of their peculiarities as just explained, 
could most aptly be called the Triliteral languages. The name Semitic, by which 
they are now known, is a very recent designation. It is first found printed in an 
article of August Ludwig Schlozer on the Chaldees, printed in the Itepertorium fiver 
Bibl. und Morgenland . Literatur in 1781. The honor of having given the name 
wide acceptation belongs to Johann Gottfr. Eichhorn, who also claims to have 
invented the name. Before that these languages were called simply oriental. 
The name Semitic is based upon the fact that, as far as was known then, those 
nations that, according to Gen. x., 21 seq., descended from Shem, spoke languages 
related to the Hebrew. That the Phoenicians, who according to verse 6 were a 
Ilainitic tribe, spoke such a tongue was explained by their having adopted a new 
language. However, this latter view is in the highest degree improbable. And 
then Genesis x. gives us only geographical notices in a genealogical garb. There¬ 
fore the designation Semitic is inappropriate and misleading. However, since 
Eichhom’s day it has been generally in vogue, and in scientific discussion it has 
gradually received a definitely fixed idea. For this reason it is best to retain the 
name, although not what a correct exegesis of Gen. xi. 10 would suggest as to the 
linguistic relationship of the children of Shem. 

The Semitic languages, by the marks that have been noticed above, are 
sharply distinguished from all other classes of languages. Especially is it a fixed 
fact that between the Semitic and the Indo-European groups no genealogical 
relationship exists. To such a relationship the agreement not only in roots is 
necessary, but also in the grammatical structure. The latter is in the two families 
essentially different, and just as little can the former be found. The attempt has 
often been made to show the connection as far as roots are concerned. But 
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no other roots except the onomata poetica agree. And if the variety of mean¬ 
ings did not exist in the Semitic roots, probably no attempt at an agreement 
would have been made. All attempts to show such an agreement do not stand 
the test of criticism. For the present a comparison of Semitic and Indo-Euro¬ 
pean roots is not possible, because in both groups important preliminary questions 
are still unsolved. Comparisons between Semitic and Indo-European words is a 
mark of dilettantic misdemeanor (Unfug). Whenever the same words are found 
in both the one has borrowed fronr the other. 

According to the opinion of other scholars a certain original relationship 
exists between the Semitic and the neighboring languages in North Africa, or 
the Berber languages together with the Egyptian. In reality there is found 
here not only a similarity in the roots, but also likenesses in grammatical points, 
as, e. g., the formation of the feminine by a £, of the causative by sibilant sounds 
(Zisclilaute), the repetition of the root in order to form the intensive, etc. 
However, we are too little acquainted with these North African languages to 
pass a sure judgment. Above all, it must not be overlooked in the discussion 
of the question as to the relationship of the Semitic with the Indo-European 
or the African languages, that the same causes have the same results, i. e., 
that similarly disposed people spontaneously produce similar characteristics in 
their languages.— Translated from Stade's Hebr. Grammatik, by G. H. Schodde. 


The Relatives «{J f and —There are three views as to the relation of these 


• • 


to each other; viz., (1) The view of F. Ilommel, 1 that the two are of independent 
origin, being the construct of an original (Assyr. asru), and .tff 

V •• T T — 

(deflected to .JJ?) being an original sign of relation; (2) What may be called the 

• ■ 

old view, represented by Ewald and the grammarians generally, which reckons 
ntJW as tlie original relative, and derives .{Jf or by aphseresis of and 


• • 


assimilation of *"); (3) That of Sperling, 2 who makes • {Jf the original relative, and 


• • 


derives from it by prefixing an independent pronominal stem a, and affixing 

• • • • 

1 & (which appears also in the Arabic relative alladi), being then hardened to 
The second view has been sufficiently refuted by Sperling. Of the first and 
third, the third seems to the present writer to contain the essence of the truth, in 
deriving 'Ifcyx from .{JJ. HommeFs objections maybe reduced to three;—1st. 

• • mm* 

• • 

There is an asar in Assyrian, the construct of the noun a§ru, and this word 
is used relatively. In reply, it may be stated that a§ar is frequently used 
relatively where place is referred to (and this may be explained as a loose mode 
of expression with the relative omitted [cf. Isa. xxix., 1; perhaps also Job 
xviii., 21 ], or as a natural extension of the idea of place to place where); 
but no well attested instance has been cited to prove an extension of its mean¬ 
ing to other relations. 3 Hommel indeed quotes I R. 59, II., 14 seq.:—(14) 
Sadira nisuti (lo).istu tamti iliti (16) adi tamti sapliti, (17) urhum 
astfitim, (18) padanim pi^ilti, (19) asar kibsisu arrusu (20) Sipila 


» In ZDMG., 1878, pp. 70S-715. 
i Die Nota Relation(8 im Bebraefschen , Jena, 1876. 

3 This point seemed so important, and the writer’s knowledge of Assyrian so meagre, that he 
consulted his friend Dr. Lyon on the subject, who informs him that he has found no passage 
ire aSar is used relatively save in respect to place. 
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ibasu, (21) har&nara namra^am, (22) urub zumami (23) irtidi—as an 
example of a wider use; but a § a r in this case may be regarded as having its 
primary meaning, with the relative understood before it, and used just as it is in 
Lotz, Tiglathpileser , p. 28, 1. 38. The fact that kibsi ends in t, though not 
demonstrative evidence of it, has its bearing in this direction; for the termination 
i is very rarely found in the nominative of nouns . 1 The similarity between a § a r 

and may be explained, then, as a mere coincidence. 

• * 

The further objections of Hommel, namely, that l and r in Semitic are never 
exchanged for each other, and that r is never found as a pronominal stem—if true, 
are not vital to the essence of Sperling’s claim. It would seem, however, that 

might be more naturally derived from the shorter relative than is attempted 

• • 

• • # 

by him. Hommel is right in maintaining that • {Jf is original, and . derived; 

mm • * 


but having the transition to is not difficult, whether we suppose the 


* * 


Daghes to have arisen simply to make prominent the previous sound (as Sperling 

claims), or as compensation for the ^ Of '7V ; for the use of ^ to avoid Daghes- 

• • 


forte is not unknown in Semitic, but is found, not only in Aramaic and Hebrew 
Quadriliterals, but also in other words, as, e. g., ND“0 for ND3* beside 


• • 


• • 


• • 


p{^3“T After the addition of *"), the word might easily take on the character of 


• m » • 


a separable, and then prosthetic K would be appropriate. Cf. the Samaritan de, 
but with suffixes ed. For the change of an inseparable into a separable cf. 103* 

i03, io 1 ?- 

• • 

According to this explanation, then, the original {J f was supported by Daghcs- 


forte and deflected to • . For the Daghes, "1 was afterwards substituted, and 

* • 

the word thereby formed received prosthetic an increase familiar in the 
Semitic tongues. C. R. Brotvn, 

Newton Centre , Mass. 


Genesis xx., 16.—It is shown by Dillmann, in his Kommentar , that 

♦ 

is found in the NYph'&l Perf. 2 d sing, f., with waw consecutive, and his translation 
may be rendered into English as follows: And with all (that are with thee)— thus 

thou art proved one to whom a wrong has been done or. thus thou art justified. 

1 is consecutive, and introduces the conclusion from the preceding statement. A 

Participle is out of place in such a connection, and a feminine noun no less so. 
We might suppose the word to be Perf. 3d fem. in ft _, and concerning the whole 

matter thus it is settled; but this idea would be expressed with the masculine, not 
the feminine. Hence our author feels himself shut up to the second person fem., 
and he corrects the text to nro'jv So far Dillmann. In the occurrence of such 

• mm mm • 

• • 

a form, however, is there not a key to the solution of the problem of the helping 
- of LamSdh Guttural verbs in the 2d person feminine? Some writers regard it 
as furtive, while others regard it as a full vowel; but this reading (if correct) 
in D seems to be nearly decisive for the second hypothesis, for it gives us a form 
which is just what we should expect the verb to assume under the influence of a 
helping vowel, and similar to tTIf, 3*V- In such cases as these, a final 

I • • « • ^ mm • t • « • 

f * • • • 

aspirate, if preceded by the helping vowel, loses its hard sound, though it is quite 

i Cf. C. H. Toy, in American Journal of Philology , Vol. V., No. 4. 
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usual to retain the hard sound and go without the helping vowel, and we have 

such forms as and even a noun TU- It is a singular fact, however, that, 

• * • • • • • 

• • • • ^ 

in very rare instances, the hard sound is retained after the helping vowel has been 
inserted, e. g. in 'IIT, Job hi., 6 ; tfrr, Ps. vii., 6 . Now * 11 "^ being a form pre¬ 
cisely analogous to yy and especially to Hos. n., 15, it is idle to say that 

the vowel in the first instance is furtive , and in the second a full vowel (see, how¬ 
ever, Stade, Grammatik, p. 85). The possibility is thrown open, then, of retaining 
a hard sound after a vowel. If so, the same is true of the vowel in the 2 d person 
f. of Lamedh Guttural verbs. The hard sound of this person might very well be 
retained, usually, in order to conform to the analogy of the other persons, while a 
word such as we have considered in this note gives the more accurate form of 
the same. • Ibid. 


Note on 7J/3 (Dan. n., 23; Ezra v., 16) (Ezra iv., 10, 11; vii., 12) 

i « o • • 

(Ezra iv., 17).—It may not seem out of place to repeat, substantially, that 

• * 

which has already appeared in print, but which may not have been seen by many 
readers of Hebraic a. There can be little doubt that these three words have a 
common origin in HV an d D? that the ro °t DV 18 fMtf (akin to HJN), that tttt, 

^ y i T T ^ 

therefore, means “ time ” as that which is “ approaching,” “ coming to meet one,” 
“happening,” and that the word may have a local as w'ell as a temporal significa¬ 
tion . 1 According to this, JJ/D may very well mean “ now',” as derived from the 

idea “ according to time,” while, in another connection, or AT 3 ma y have 


a local meaning “according to that which immediately follow's this place.” No 
other explanation seems appropriate in Daniel and Ezra, and so the meaning 
“ thus,” “as follows” (not, however, “and so forth,” as given in Gesenius’s Lex¬ 
icon ; for “ and so forth ” refers rather to what is omitted than to what is expressed, 
while here there is probably no question of anything in mind which might be said 
in a formula, or the like, but was not) seems the only one admissible. 


Ibid. 


mote or mote l —In The Prophecies of Isaiah (ed. 3, vol. n., pp. 142-3) 

• * t «■» • ■“» 

• • • • 

I have ventured to combine both views as to the right pronunciation, suggesting 
“ that the original pronunciation was anc * the original meaning ‘ black- 

m 

ness ’ or ‘ darkness ’; but that, as no other offshoot of the same stem had survived 
in Hebrew', the word passed into disuse, till Amos (v., 8) and Isaiah (ix., 1) re¬ 
vived it.” I suppose these prophets to have needed a fresh word to express “deep 

gloom,” and to have assumed a didactic derivation from and J"V)3. I will not 

♦ • * • « 

• • 

repeat my arguments, but quote some remarks of Prof. Noldeke, who supports 
Hitzig in his opposition to the now popular theory that i. e., darkness, 

is the true form. “We have no right, for the sake of a root unproved elsewhere, 
to give up the ancient traditional and very appropriate pronunciation. Observe, 
too, that the word occurs seventeen times in the Old Testament, but never in the 
construct state; this is much more easily explicable if the word is a compound 
than if it is simple. The only passage (Job xii., 22 ) in which the gender and 
number of the word can be recognized, speaks (though not with absolute deci- 


i See the opinion of Fleischer in appendix to Levy’s I Yoerterbuch ueber die Targumim , p. 572. 
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siveness) for the masculine singular, i. e., for the old view.” (Review of A. v. 
Kremer’s Altarab. Qedichte in Obit. gelehrte Anzeigen , 1867, Bd. I., p. 456). 

To an inquiry made in my behalf by a friend of mine, Prof. Noldeke thus 

replies. 4 ‘The tradition is unanimous_and this view gives an excellent sense. 

It is not important that, by the frequent use of the word, the signification became 

somewhat weakened.” He points out that u't* is always a plastic image, never 

• • * • 

• a 

a painted one, much less a “ shade ” (as Miihlau and Volck). He does not, how¬ 
ever, take account of the fact that tins to be dark occurs in Assyrian, and is, 
therefore, an old Semitic root. This fact,and the use of in Jobxxxvm., 

17, and probably elsewhere, for Hades (either by direct reference or allusively) 
compel me to recognize an element of truth in the theory which Prof. Noldeke 
rejects. See my note as above. ( T. K. Ciieyne. 


Moriah.— The Chronicles (2 Chron. hi., 1) seems to have explained the word 
“shown by Jehovah” (n*"njOO)> but the writer of Gen. xxn., 14 (whether a 

t v : t 

glossator or not) seems to me to distinguish the mountain called “ Jehovah jireh ” 
from the region of “the Moriah ” specified in verse 1. In other words, it is not 
provable that he interpreted “Moriah” like the Chronicles. Is not “Moriah” 

probably a lengthened form of rniD (xii., 6), as Gesenius (Thesaurus,s. r.), Ewald 

• • 

• • 

(Oe8ch. hi., 313), and Gratz (Monatsschrift y 1872, p. 537) have more or less positive¬ 
ly held? There were Morelis in several districts of Palestine (see Gen. xn., 6; 
Judg. vii., 1, where, however, the Peshito reads nD'in).—N. B. The versions 
take no account of the final j"j\ Josephus calls the mountain of the sacrifice rb 
M dipiov bpog (Ant. i., 13,1). The historical exposition of Gen. xxn., 1-14 must be 
reserved for another place. Ibid. 


At page 387 of the Old Testament Student, June, 1884, Mr. Hansen refers 
to the unique sense of “conscience ” for in Eccles. x., 20. He may be in¬ 
clined to accept Klostermann’s proposed correction of into 

among thine acquaintance (Studien und Kritiken, 1885, Heft 1). How strange 
the parallel between the conscience and a sleeping-chamber presupposed by the 


traditional text! 


Ibid. 


Errata in the Baer-Delitzsch Edition of Proverbs. —For the convenience of 
those who have the Baer-Delitzsch edition of Proverbs, it may be well to note 
certain needed errata in the dissertation De primam vocabulorum litterarum dages- 
satione . 

p. viii, i 1, last line, for 12 read 13 

“ i 2, line 7, “ 4 “ 14 

“ foot-note 1, line 1, “ quinque “ sex 

“ “ 2, last line, “ 6 “ 18 (bis) 

p. ix, % 4, line 2, after Mem insert the words “ vel Beth et Pe.” 


14 

44 

44 

9, 

for 

8 

read 

18 

44 

44 

44 

9, 

4% 

9,10 

“ 10 

,9 

44 

44 

44 

11, 

44 

10 

44 

11 

44 

44 

44 

12, 

44 

26 

44 

25 

44 

44 

44 

15, 

44 

12 

44 

2 
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p- 

ix, \ 4, 

1. 

16, 

for 

24,6 

read 24, 5 


44 44 

44 

4 4 

44 

29,6 

44 

29,36 


44 44 

44 

19, 

44 

11 

44 

21 


“ foot-note 2, line 1, 

44 


44 

20,26 

p- 

X, l 5, 

line 8, 

44 

5 

44 

12 


44 44 

44 

8, 

4k 

23 

44 

24 


44 44 

44 

8, 

44 

6 

44 

7 


44 44 

44 

3 from bot. 

44 

25 

44 

15 


u foot-n. “ 

5, 

44 

28,16 

44 

28,17 


44 44 

44 

5, 

44 

31,16 

44 

31,36 


44 . 44 

44 

7, 

44 

17 

44 

27 

p- 

xi, text, “ 

3 from top, 

44 

17, 6 

44 

17, 7 


44 44 

last line, 

44 

5, 5 

44 

4, 13 

p- 

xii, “ 

line 1, 

44 

10 

44 

• 

9 


44 44 

44 

15, 

44 

21,3 

44 

21,31 


44 44 

44 

8 from bot. 

44 

29 

44 

49 

p- 

• • • i : 

,XU1,“ 

lines 4 and 8 

44 

quinque 

44 

sex 


u a 

line 13, 

44 

29 

44 

28 


u u 

44 

19, 

44 

24 

44 

25 

p- 

, xiv, “ 

44 

6, 

44 

Ez. 

4 i 

Ex. 


u u 

44 

6, 

44 

4 

44 

14 

p- 

XV, “ 

44 

4 from bot. 

44 

25 

4 4 

26 


“ ft.-n. 

1," 

4 

44 

22, 2 

44 

22, 3 


44 44 

44 

4 

44 

3, 15 

44 

2, 12 


O. O. Fletcher. 


Purpose without a Connective. —The simplest imaginable construction of two 
verbs, one of which is dependent upon the other, is that in which they are placed 
side by side without a connective. Such a construction is characteristic of infan¬ 
cy. It was doubtless very frequent in the early history of the Hebrew, as of 
other languages. It is still found, especially in poetry, where it is employed to 
give to a composition a vivacity not often sought in prose. The dependent verb 
is oftenest in the Imperfect, the tense suited to expressing the potentiality of an 
action (Driver, ? 24). When this tense appears in its simplest form, there is 
sometimes difficulty in determining just what is the nature of the dependence 
expressed. In certain cases either of two or three interpretations may be adopted 
with little variation of the sense; e. g. Deut. xxxii.,39; Isa. l., 2; Prov. xix., 
25. In other cases the context favors a translation by one of the forms by which, 
•in English, a purpose is expressed. When the Imperfect appears in a voluntative 
(jussive or cohortative) form, there is seldom any doubt with reference to its sig¬ 
nification (Driver, t 46). It is then usually best translated by a dependent clause 
with a particle denoting a purpose. 

I need only call attention to the fact that the voluntative is. not always dis¬ 
tinguishable, when used, and that the sacred w r riters are not consistent in the use 
of the moods. The Imperative is a few times employed after an Imperative with¬ 
out a connective. 

The following are among the more striking examples under this head, 
arranged according to the use of the moods and tenses: 
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PERFECT—IMPERFECT. 

Isa. xli., 2. The jussive in this passage can hardly be equivalent to the 
simple Imperfect (Driver, ? 64, Obs. Cf. the commentaries of Ewald and De- 
litzsch).—Job xxx., 28. The usual construction with the Infinitive is abandoned, 
probably because a repetition of the act is to be indicated.—Neb. xm., 19. The 
command to the guard is the apodosis. 

IMPERFECT CONSECUTIVE—IMPERFECT. 

Isa. xli., 7. The confident assertion of the workmen, DIO* forms the 
apodosis.—Job xvi., 8. In this, as in the passage xxx., 28, just cited, the leading 
verb is Dip, after which the usual construction is that with the Infinitive.— 

2 Chron. iv., 6. The Infinitive is followed by an emphatic explanatory clause 
(Ewald’s Lehrbuch, § 337 6). 

IMPE R FECT— IMPERFECT. 

Ex. xxviii., 32 ; repeated, xxxix., 23, without the verb of the protasis.—Lev. 
xvi., 30; an emphatic explanatory clause.—Ps. li., 10 : that the bones which thou 
hast broken may rejoice .—lv., 7: that I mayfly; after a question implying a wish.— 
lxxxviii., 11; really two successive questions (see Delitzsch i. 2 .).—cii., 14; like 
the last example, instead of the more usual Infinitive.— cxl., 9; similar to the 
construction with J£J, but more striking.—Job xxiv., 14 (cf. xvi., 8). 

IMPERATIVE—IMPERFECT. 

Exod. vii., 9; with the jussive.— xviii., 19; a colloquial expression.—Ps. ix., 
21 : that the nations may know—xxx iv., 12 (cf. Exod. xvm., 19).—xxxix., 5; 
with the cohortative.— li., 16.—lxi., 8 (cf. Jonah n., 1 ).—lxxxvi., 11.—cxvm., 
19: that I may enter them,—may praise Yah. —cxix., 17 (cf. verses 77 and 144).— 
cxix., 145. 

When the purpose is negative the apodosis regularly takes Exod. x., 
28. Ps. xix., 14 (cf. Job xxxm., 18). Job xxxvi., 21. 

INFINITIVE—IMPERFECT. 

Hab. iii., 16: to invade it; another construction with the Infinitive. 

PARTICIPLE—131 PERFECT. 

Isa. v., 11 (cf. 1 Sam. xxix., 11, where a single act is denoted).—xm., 9; 
where the construction with the Infinitive is once used, but abandoned for that 
with the finite verb (cf. Lev. xvi., 30). 

IMPERATIVE— IMPERATIVE. 

I * 

Deut. i., 21. 1 Sam. xx., 36. Jer. xlviii., 6 There are several idiomatic 
expressions containing two Imperatives which might, perhaps, be shown originally 
to have implied a purpose; e. g. those in which the first Imperative is, Dip. etc. 

The foregoing examples may, in comparison with other expressions of pur¬ 
pose, be called indefinite. A particle may be supplied without changing the 
quality, but not without modifying the intensity of the idea. It is, therefore, 
plain that this construction cannot be said to denote a peculiar kind of purpose, 
but only to give to it a lively reality, whatever may be its peculiarity. 

[In Syriac the omission of the connective is even more frequent than in 
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Hebrew (see Uhlemann, $$ 85. 4: d, /?, and 62, 2). In this language the latter of 
two perfects without a connective may denote the purpose of the former (Uhle¬ 
mann, i 60.5,5; Bernstein's Chrestomathia Syriaca , p. 56, 11. 3 and 12, and p. 78, 

1. 3).] II. G. Mitchell, 

Boston . 


On the Source of the Name JlliT* —Since the theory that the idea in the 
tetragrammaton as already used by Moses had undergone the change of a devel¬ 
opment, might find some support in the claim that the name Yah well has been 
taken from other religious systems, it will be necessary briefly to explain the 
opinions of scholars, those of our day especially, on this subject, as also what 
seems to be the correct view concerning it. Since Israel could have borrowed the 
name in question only through the presupposed or real, direct or indirect, connec¬ 
tion with other nations, it will be best to consider in order the different nations 
who are claimed to have made use of the name Yah weh. 

That the Indo-Europeans have this Old Testament appellation for God in the 
word Jo vis, is considered by v. Bohlen (Oen. p. ciii), Yatke (Bibl. Theol. p. 672), 
and J. G. Muller (Die Semitcn, etc., p. 163) as “a view not easily to be refuted.' 7 
But so little direct connection between the Indo-European and the Semitic lan¬ 
guages can be pointed out, that it is out of question to find a derivative of the 
Indo-European div (to shine) transferred into the Semitic; but rather must the 
name of Yah well, used by one of the Semitic nations (Israel), be derived from 
a Semitic verb. Ilitzig endeavored to prove for mjTi nofc an etymological and 
linguistic, but rather an ideal and historico-religious connection with the Indo- 
European, by saying: “From all appearances, the word Yah well has come 
from Astuads, i. e., astuat = the Existing-one, as in the Armenian lan¬ 
guage God is called. Moses modeled his name of God after this, but only because 
his mind was prepared to grasp the idea, and by reflection he was able to under¬ 
stand the truth and depth of the thought in astuads.” But how is it possible, 
even if the story concerning the flood shows acquaintance with the Ararat of Ar¬ 
menia (Gen. viii., 4), and even if the oldest traditions of the Hebrews point rather 
to a direct north-easterly than a south-easterly source, to believe that Moses, 
while in Egypt, took an Armenian name of God as his model V 

If then an Aryan or Japhetic origin of the tetragrammaton is apparently an 
impossibility, it seems, on the other hand, quite natural, on account of the actual 
connection between the Hebrews and the Hamitic (Gen. x., 8-12) original inhab¬ 
itants of Babylon, to look for a proto-Chaldaic origin for the (commonly so con¬ 
sidered) original form of Yahweh, namely Yau. This has been done last by 
Frederick Delitzsch ( Wo lag das Paradies , p. 158 sq.). But I must on this point 
express my agreement with the criticism of Friedrich Philippi (Ztschrift fuer Vol- 
kerp8ychologie, 1883, pp. 175-190). The latter has shown, on the one hand, that 
Delitzsch is unsuccessful in his attack on the generally accepted view, which 

takes ni!T to be a Qal form of HlIT and Y ahu, Yah, Yeho, Yo to be abbre¬ 
viations of this form, and, on the other hand, that there is no proof for Delitzsch’s 
assertions, that an original Yau had been transformed into a Yahu; that there 
had been an Assyrio-Babylonian god named Yau; and that there had ever been 
a Sumerico-Akkadian name i for the divinity. According to Schrader (Keilin- 
schriften u. d. V. T., 1883, p. 25) a Hebrew or Assyrian origin of the name JlliT 
seems not even a possibility. But did not the Hamitic Canaanites, who had em- 
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igrated from the neighborhood of Babylon and the Erythrian Sea into the Semitic 
districts, possess the name Yah we h in some form? Even if we do find scat¬ 
tered reminiscences of the name, if not in Ko/brm, yet, e. g., in the name of a 
Hamitic king (2 Sam. viu., 10, and in cuneiform inscriptions), historically, it is 
more probable that these latter added the name Yah well to their mythological 
list. This is also the view of Baudissin ( Studien , i., p. 223).—Again, another 
party of the Hamitic nation, namely the Egyptians, are considered as furnishing 
the model for the word Yah well, both for the word and the idea. The former 

view is that of Roth, who considers the name Yahweh an imitation ofYoh, 

# 

the god of the moon. But as there is no reason why the Hebrews should select 
from the Egyptian gods just this Yoli, and as Yahweh stands in no special 
relation to the moon, this identification must be considered as forced and without 
ground. The latter view, i. e., a connection between the idea of Yahweh and 
an Egyptian idea, has in a two-fold manner been made the actual source of the 
tetragrammaton. In the first place, the Old Testament definition of the tetra- 
grammaton, the sentence 44 I am that I am” (Ex. hi., 14) is considered a transla¬ 
tion of an inscription on the Isis temple at Sais reported by Plutarch. It is this 

(De Lride, ch. 9). To tv Xan ’A d//vac rdo<; 'nnyi>a<pijv eJx £ ToiavTt/vl 'Eyu tifit rrav to yeyovbc 

Kdi bv teal taooutvov , kui rbv tftbv irt rc/av ni'rfrtt; ttu tivT/ruf; a~ena/ivr}>ev. But this inscription 

“describes the goddess Keith as the one that eternally reproduces herself, over 
against which the idea lying in Yahweh is most radically contradictory 
(Tholuck). In the second place, the idea expressed in the name Yahw eh is 
regarded as a reproduction of the Egyptian nuk pu nuk. How r ever, Le Page 
Renouf ( Vorlesungen , p. 227) says: “The words nuk pu nuk are indeed found 
in several passages in the Book of the Dead, and it is also true that the word 
n uk is the personal pronoun I, and that the demonstrative w r ord pu is frequently 
employed to connect the subject and the predicate of a sentence. But the con¬ 
nection in which the w*ord stands must be looked at, before we can be sure of 
having a complete sentence before us, especially as pu generally stands at the 
end of a sentence. A careful study of the passages in the Book of the Dead 
where these words occur, show s us immediately that they contain no mysterious 
teachings concerning the being of God. In one of these passages (78: 21) the dead 
person says: 4 1 am he that know s the way of N u ; ’ at another (31: 4), 4 1 am the 
ancient in the land.’ 4 1 am he who is Osiris, the ancient, who looked on his 
father Seb and his mother Kut on the day of the great slaughter.’ In another 
account in this book (contained in ch. 96) the w r ords nuk pu nuk, disappear, 
because the report is in the third person. There w r e read: 4 lie is the bull of the 
field, he is Osiris, who,’ ” etc. 

Or is the name Yahweh an original possession of the Semitic family, but 
belonging to another member than the Israelites ? IIow r ever the opinion of v. d. 
Aim, Tiele and Stade, that Y ahwe was originally the name of the god of the 
Kenites, a member of the Midianites, has no proof whatever for itself. For even 
though w f e learn in 1 Chron. n., 55, that the Kenites are joined with the Rechab- 
ites, it is expressly stated in 1 Chron. i\\, 10, that the Kenite Jabez, who had set¬ 
tled in Judea, had called upon the name of Yahweh. And it must also be 
accepted in the case of the Rechabite Jonadab (2 Kgs. x., 15 sq.) w r ho had settled 
in the Northern Kingdom, that he, since a separate motive for his action is 
nowhere mentioned, maintained his fidelity to the worship of Yah we h, which 
had been adopted by his forefathers, for the same reason that the 7000 Israelites 
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(1 Kgs. xix., 18) did. The descendants of Jonadab also thus maintain their fidel¬ 
ity only to the God who had been accepted by them (Jer. xxxv.). But in itself 
it is improbable that the Kenites, who in a political and social view were stran¬ 
gers and metics, and only an element whose presence was permitted, should, from 
a religious point of view, have been the ruling element from whom the Israelites 
should have adopted their most precious possession. Is it not, even from the out- 
start, probable that they were the gerim who had adopted the Yahweh cultus, 
and not proselytes, because, by their own voluntary act, they have accepted what 
others have received from their fathers, and “ must first secure in order to pos¬ 
sess ”—generally the most zealous advocates of the possession ? 

Over against the favor with which an extra - Israelitish source for the 
Yahweh idea is received by a number of modern scholars, and over against the 
view that in doing so the true spirit of critical prudence and historical* impartial¬ 
ity is evinced, I believe the historical consciousness of the Israelites ought to be 
thrown into the scales, according to which they regarded the divine appellation 
in question as their own peculiar property, while they have handed down other 
religious phenomena as foreign in character. The manner in which this historical 
consciousness finds its expression is well expounded by Tuch (Genesis, 1838, p. 
xl sq.) in these words: “ The non-Israelite cannot know of Yahweh, but can have 
only a corruption of the deity in general. In his mouth the word rfl!T would 
not signify the true God, the Creator of the world and Lord of the nations, but in 
a one-sided manner, only the God of the Hebrews. Yahweh would thus become 
one of the gods (cf. 1 Kgs. xx., 23, with verse 28). With a clear conception of 
the difference, the Hebrew avoids the use of the word mrr both when he speaks 

to non-Israelites and also when he introduces non-Israelites as speakers, and 
employs principally the word This we find in Judg. i., 7; vii., 14; 1 

Sam. iv., 7, 8; Jonah hi., 3; cf. with 6, 8, 9,10; 1 Sam. xxx., 15 ; xxii., 3. It 
is characteristic that just in these cases the construction of with the 

plural (cf. 1 Sam. iv., 8) is generally used, whereby the Israelite narrator entirely 
places himself on the standpoint of the heathen conception of the divinity. From 
this standpoint also must be explained the fact that the word mn* is n °k used by 
those animals that are introduced as speaking (cf. Judg ix., 9, with Gen. hi., 
1, sq.).”— Translated from Konig's u Die Ufinp!probleme der altisraeUtischen 
Beligionsgeschichte , 1884, pp. 29-33.” 
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SOME RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 

By Professor II. P. S3iith, D. D. 

Cincinnati, O. 

We shall first mention a work* which is not very recent, and which does not 
belong distinctively in the field of Old Testament science, it bears so directly, 
however, on all ancient literature, that it ought to interest every one w r ho studies 
the intellectual development of the race. The author undertakes to give us as 
complete an account as possible of ancient book-making. He notes first the vari¬ 
ous classical words for the book and its parts. The second chapter discusses per- 
gament as a book material and fixes the differences between the book and the 
codex. In the next division we are informed as to the usual size of ancient books. 
Stichometry is the subject of a separate chapter, while another describes the 
papyrus manufacture, and this is closely followed by another on the difference in 
form between books of poetry and prose books. A clear picture of the w r ork of 
the ancient publisher is given in the seventh chapter. The eighth traces for us 
the change which took place as the codex took the place of the volumen, a change 
with which Christianity had (strange to say) considerable to do. The present 
writer is not competent to criticize the data of the work, still less to pronounce 
upon its proposed emendations in various classic texts. lie can say, however, 
without reserve, that it is a very interesting book, and one from which much may 
be learned. 

A reminder of the recent Luther-anniversary is the union in one volume of 
the reformers prefaces to the different editions of the Bible,f in his translation 
published during his lifetime. From the preface by Prof. Kleinert we learn that, 
besides separate issues of the New Testament and parts of the Old, the whole Bible 
was printed in eleven editions under Luther’s own eye. In each of these he made 
changes and improvements. The prefaces now before us are characteristic of 
Luther, and many a sentence will stick in the memory of the reader, as this: 
“ Here [in the Old Testament] thou wilt find the swaddling-clothes and the man¬ 
ger in which Christ lies, whither also the angel directed the shepherds. Poor and 
meager clothing, but precious the treasure, Christ, that lies therein.” Of his 
occasional difficulty in translation we hear in the preface to Job: “ I have taken 
pains to give clear and good German. It often happened that we were a fort¬ 
night or three or four weeks seeking for a single word, and even then we did not 
always* find it. In Job Master Phillip, Aurogallus and I wrought so that some¬ 
times in four days we could scarcely accomplish three lines. Friend, now that it 
is in German and finished, one can run his eye over three or four pages without 

•Das Antike Buecherwesen in seinem Verhaeltniss zur Literatur; von Theodor 
Birt. Berlin, 1882. 8vo, viii and 517 pp. 

+ Dr. Martin Luther’s Vorreden zur Heiligen Schrift .neu herausgegeben auf Ver- 

anstaltung der Preussischen Haupthiheloeselhehaft. Berlin, 18*3. 8vo, xviii and 185 pp., with 
portrait of Luther. 
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stumbling; but he will not discover what stones and stumps once lay where he 
now glides along as over a planed board. We had to, sweat and fret before we 
could get the stones and stumps out of the way and make so fine a walk,” The 
preface to the Psalter contains the well-known passage in which that book is 
called a little Bible “ in which all that is in the whole Bible is contained in minia¬ 
ture, so that it becomes a beautiful encheiridion or handbook.” A little further 
on we read “ In fine, wilt thou see the holy Christian church painted in minia¬ 
ture with vivid color and form, take up the Psalter—there thou hast a fine, clear, 
clean glass that shall show thee what Christianity is.” We are tempted to further 
quotation, but we forbear. 

Dr. Mandelkem has ready for the press a Hebrew concordance more exten¬ 
sive than any at present in use, and more correct, as he hopes. It is difficult to 
find a publisher for such a work, and he has therefore published a brief pros¬ 
pectus,* accompanied by recommendations from those who have examined the 
manuscript. These recommendations come from Professors Delitzsch, Fleischer, 
Schlottmann, and others almost equally well known. The prospectus itself exhib¬ 
its the shortcomings of Buxtorf and Fiirst, and explains the advantages of Dr. 
Mandelkern’s own work. The latter includes proper names and the most import¬ 
ant particles, corrects the errors and omissions of earlier efforts, and makes its 
citations in such a way as to give the sense, instead of taking three or four words 
as they come.” We cannot doubt that such a work is greatly needed, and in the 
present state of Hebrew study in this country, we do not see why the author 
might not count on the sale of a hundred copies here. 

The Jewish question is represented by three recent pamphlets. The first is 
by Dr. Joel, well known as an author. It is “against Gildemeister.”f But we 
have not been able to procure the article to which this is a response. We learn, 
however, from Dr. Joel’ statements, that Prof. Gildemeister was called as witness 
in a criminal suit, which involved the character of the compendium of Jewish 
usage known as the Shulchan Aruch. Gildemeister declared this work still to be 
binding on the Jews, and gave what he supposed to be fair examples of the legis¬ 
lation found in it and in the Talmud. Dr. Joel replies to both counts; and it is 
evident that, for the more advanced Jews, it cannot be said that any of the 
ancient codes are binding in their entirety. We might blame them (though on 
the whole we shall probably find them excusable) for not breaking more decidedly 
with the traditions of the past. 

Dr. Blumenstein makes a contribution to Jewish science in his discussion of 
the yarious kinds of oath, with especial reference to the Talmud. J The work con¬ 
sists of three parts, which take up in succession the Biblical oath, the Mishnic oath 
and the Rabbinical oath. It has been commended by Prof. Strack as on the whole 
a reliable statement. In reading it we have not discovered anything remarkable, 
except the Rabbinical thoroughness of classification, which provides for every pos¬ 
sible emergency. No reference is made to Kol Nidre, which indeed does not come 
under the legal aspect of the subject. 


* Die Nkubearbeitetb Hebhaeisch-ch aldaeische Bibel-Concordanz von Dr. S. M and el 
kern in Leipzig. Leipzig, 1884. 


+ Gegen Gildemeister. Breslau, 1884. Small 8vo, 34 pp. 

*Die Verschiedexen Eidesarten nach Mosaisch-talmudischem Rechte cnd die 
Faelle ihrer Axwexduxg; von Dr. J. Blumenstein. Frankfurt a. M., 1883. 8vo, 32 pp. 
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In the next number* we find more that stirs our blood, though we desire to be 
cautious in regard to every new movement. It comes, however, with the intro¬ 
duction of Prof. Franz Delitzsch, known as a warm friend of the Jews and a 
clear-headed man, as well as a profound scholar. The documents are in fact the 
confession of a new Judeo-Christian sect which has started in Russia. They 
declare a firm belief in “Jesus our brother,” with a desire to maintain Jewish 
customs and usages so far as not inconsistent with such a belief. For an extend¬ 
ed statement we must refer to the work itself. A supplement has appeared which 
we have not seen. The leader of the new movement has recently been assassina¬ 
ted, as we are informed by the daily papers; and between the intolerant govern¬ 
ment of Russia and the intolerance of Russian Jews, there is reason to fear that 
the little community may be crushed at its birth. Jewish papers in this country 
are rather inclined to sneer at it; but it can hardly be further from Talmudic 
Judaism than are some of the reform Jews, and one would think any movement 
that looks like progress would be welcome to the latter. 

The Jewish Bible Dictionary of Dr. Hamburger appears in a second edition 
—partly at least; we gather that the revision is to extend over only the first two 
parts.f The work differs from others of its class, in that it is all written by one 
man. This fact being taken into consideration, it is certainly a very creditable 
performance; but it is almost unnecessary to add that it can show little origin¬ 
ality. In the majority of articles that w*e have examined, nothing especially 
remarkable is found. In some cases, however, we have information on Talmudic 
practice or interpretation which is very welcome. So in the articles 
Armuth , Babel , Ekre , not to mention others. The account of Babylonia is 
extended so as to include post-biblical Judaism there. We have noticed some 
instances in w’hich improbable assertions of the Talmud are given as historical 
facts. 


The Bibliotheca BabbinicaX reaches its conclusion with the thirty-third and 

* 

thirty-fourth part (lieferung). The present volume contains the Midrash to Prov¬ 
erbs. This is said to be of comparatively late origin; but it shows the likeness 
of the whole family. The completed work, containing over three thousand pages, 
is a monument to the industry of the author, and would seem to be sufficiently 
extensive to give a good idea of what is meant by Haggada. A single example 
may be introduced here. On Prov. xm., 20 (“ He who associates with the wise 
becomes wise, but the companion of fools is himself foolish,”) we have the com¬ 
ment—“Like one who goes into the perfumer's, even though he buys or sells 
nothing, his clothes will carry a fragrance the whole day. This is the companion 
of the wise. Or, on the other hand, if one goes into the tanner's, even though he 
buys or sells nothing, his clothes will carry the smell the whole day. Like him is 
the one who consorts with fools.” 


* Documents djsr National-jubdischen Coristglaeubigen Beweguno im Suedruss- 
land. In Original und deutscher Ueborsetzung mitgetheilt von Franz Delitzsch. Erlangen, 
1884. vi and 44 pp. in German with xxiv pp. Hebrew text. 

t Rbal-Encyclopjedik fcer Bibbl und Talmud. Woerterbuch zum Handgebrauch fuer 
Bibelfreunde, etc. Ausgearbeitet von Dr. J. Hamburger. Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage. Abtheilung I., Heft 1,2. Leipzig, 1884. 178 pp. 8vo. The whole of this first or Biblical 
division fills 1102 pp. 

X Bibliotheca Babbinica. Eine Sammlung alter Midrashim zum ersten male ins Deutsche 
uebertragen von Lie. Dr. Aug. Wuensche. Leipzig, 1886. 
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Prof. Schrader's essay* deals with the vexed question of the Akkadian or 
Sumerian or Akkado-Sumerian origin of Babylonian civilization. As is well 
known, the debate has now lasted a considerable time. The minority, headed by 
Halevy, decline still to be convinced of the Akkado-Sumerian existence at all, and 
of the existence of the “ Turanian ” dialects in some of the inscriptions. Prof. 
Schrader presents the arguments for both these points with his usual learning 
and perspicuity; and, to the layman at least, there would seem to be little left 
to say in reply. 

The problems of Old Testament studyt are the subject of a small book, by 
Dr. Koenig, already well known as a scholar in this department. His aim is to 
discover the exact point of inquiry in each case where difference of opinion exists 
in the different schools. In his study he found certain things asserted by the 
“ development theorists,” under the influence (as he supposes) of a development 
bias. The chief of these theorists is Kuenen, whose standpoint is notoriously the 
parity of all religions. “ The religion of Israel is to us one of the religions, noth¬ 
ing less, but also nothing more.” In contrast with this, Dr. Koenig formulates 
his own view, when starting on the inquiry, thus: “My judgment as to the 
• parity of all religions is not decided at the start. Bather will I draw my asser¬ 
tions concerning the relative worth of all religions from the contemplation of the 
facts of history.” In consequence of this determination he puts an interrogation 
point at each of several assertions of the modem school. These assertions gener¬ 
ally concern “ Yahweh” as the tribal god of Israel; his identity with Moloch; the 
position of Moses as a religious teacher; the worship of Yahweh under an image; 
the originality of the prophets; the age of the idea of the covenant; and the rela¬ 
tions of the priests to the Torah. Each of these is discussed at some length, and 
the conclusion of the whole argument is stated as follows: “According to what 
precedes, I hold that there is reason for the assertion that the main elements of 
the Old Testament religion are not changed by the written prophets, and that the 
historical phases of the Mosaic religion were not alterations of its substance.” 
As Dr. Koenig avowed himself some time since to be a Wellhausenian in critical 
questions, this study is especially interesting; because it shows that Wellhaus- 
en’s theories may be held along with distinct supematuralism. 

The new edition of HerzogJ has reached the middle of the fifteenth volume— 
more exactly, three-fifths of this volume are now in our hands. In this part 
there is much that is of especial interest to the Old Testament student. Prof. 
Strack contributes an article on the “ Great Synagogue,” and one on “ Syna¬ 
gogues,” both characterized by his accustomed learning. Considerably longer is 
the description of “ Syria,” by Dr. Ryssel. It discusses the name, the geography, 
the history and the literature of the country. Immediately following it is an arti¬ 
cle on the “ Syriac Versions of the Bible ” by Nestle. Dr. Nestle confines himself 
to the Peshito, as the other Syriac versions are treated in an earlier volume. He 
apparently finds no reason to depart from the common view that the transla- 

* Zen Frage nach dem Ursprunoe der Altbabylonischen Cultur, von Eb. Schrader. 
Berlin, 1884. 4to., 49 pp. 

t DIE HAUPTPROBLEME DER ALT-ISRAEUTISCHEN Religionsgeschichte gegenueber den 

Entwickelungstheorrtikern. Beleuchtet von Lie. Dr. Eduard Koenig. Leipzig, 1884. 8vo., 
iv and 108 pp. 

% RbaltEncyci.op.edie fixer Protestantische Treologie und Kirche. Heft 142-146. 
Leipzig, 1884,1885. 
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tion was made as early as the second century. Prof. Volck has a good article on 
the Targums; but it is rather disappointing, on looking for 44 Talmud,” to be 
referred to the supplement. 

• Lagarde has collected a number of his shorter writings in a single volume.* 
The most of them have appeared in the Gottingisclie Gelehrte Anzeigen. First 
in order is an essay on Lord Ashbumham’s library, celebrated for the number of 
rare manuscripts it contains. Secondly, the preface to the author’s “Anmerk- 
ungen zur Griechische Uebersetzung der Proverbien ” (now out of print) is 
repeated, with additional notes. Of the rest, a number announce other publica¬ 
tions. Some discuss Semitic words. Of these the longest is concerning PHI? * n 
the essay entitled, (as separately published) 44 Is marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister prohibited in the Pentateuch V ” and written in English. The discussion 
turns upon the meaning of the word in Lev. xviii., 18. By elaborate com¬ 
parison of the dialects, Lagarde establishes the meaning to be a fellow-wife — co-wife 
we might say. 

The latter part of the volume (pp. 242-379), contains Wisdom and Ecclesiasti- 
cus according to the Codex Amiatinus. It is generally known that Tischendorf 
held this to be one of the most ancient MSS. of the Latin Bible (Old Latin, of 
course, in these two books) that have come down to us — probably the most 
ancient of all. Lagarde does not date it so early, placing it in the ninth instead 
of the sixth century. In any case, an accurate collation of it is desirable, as 
that which goes under Tischendorf’s name is now generally recognized to be 
sufficient. 

* Mittheilunokn von Paul de Lagarde. Goettingen, 1884. Large 8vo, 384 pp. 
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1. The Summer Schools of Hebrew will be held in 1885 at 

Philadelphia (June 4-July 1st) ; at New Haven, Conn. (June 30- 
July 25); at Chicago [Morgan Park] (July 21-August 15th); at 
Chautauqua (August 4-31). • i; 

2. There will be in each School (1) an Elementary Class, for 
beginners in Hebrew ; (2) an Intermediate Class, for those who de¬ 
sire to review from the beginning ; (3) a Progressive Class, for the 
study of Hebrew Etymology (Gesenius) and the Book of Deuteron¬ 
omy ; (4) an Advanced Class, for the study of Hebrew Syntax and 

the Book of Isaiah (XL.-LXVI.). 

3. In the Philadelphia School, there will be special classes in (1) 

£ r it . I 

Aramaic, one hour a day ; (2) Arabic, two hours ; (3) Assyrian, two 
hours. In the New England School (1) Aramaic, one hour; (2) Syriac, 
two hours; (3) Elementary Assyrian, two hours ; (4) Advanced As¬ 
syrian, two hours; (5) Old Testament History, one hour. In the 
Chicago School, (1) Aramaic, one hour; (2) Syriac, two hours; (3) 
Arabic, two hours; (4) Old Testament Theology, one hour; (5) An¬ 
cient Versions, one hour. 

4. In each School there will be delivered by the Instructors, and 

by special lecturers, various courses of lectures on Old Testament 
topics. * 

5. The tuition-fee for instruction in each School is ten dollars . 

6. The price of boarding and rooms will be (1) at Philadelphia, 
about $4.50 a week ; (2) at New Haven, about $4.50 a week; (3) at 
Chicago, about $4.00 a week; (4) at Chautauqua, from $5.00 to $7.00 
a week. 

7. It is probable that special railroad rates can be secured for 
students attending the Philadelphia and Chicago Schools. 

8. So far as possible, the Principal will aid ministers coming to 

the Schools from a distance in obtaining pulpit supplies in the vicinity 
of the Schools. £■ 

The Calendar (32 pp.) for 1885 will be sent on application. 

The Catalogue (32 pp.) for 1884, containing the names of all the 
students who attended the various Schools, will be mailed upon appli¬ 
cation. 

Address all communications to the Principal of Schools, 

WILLIAM R. HARPER , 

Morgan Park, Ili,. 
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A SOUTH-BABYLONIAN ARAMAIO-GREEK BILINGUAL. 

By Professor Dr. Eberhard Schrader, 

Berlin, Germany. 


On page 256 of his work— Les vrais Arabes et leur pays (Bagdad et les villes 
ignorees de VEuphrate), Paris: 1884—Monsieur Denis de Bivoyre gives, in connec¬ 
tion with a non-Semitic (line 5: m u-n a-r il indicates without doubt its character) 
cuneiform inscription engraved in the old Babylonian characters, but very indis¬ 
tinct, also an inscription in Aramaic and Greek characters, to which I beg leave 
to invite attention. 

This inscription, consisting of four lines, was found by him in one of the 
temple-walls of Tello, the site of Old-Babylonian ruins well known through the 
excavations of Monsieur de Sarzec. It is engraved on a brick (burnt-brick), which 
was found built into the wall and is not the only one of this kind. 



The Greek inscription is clear at first glance, and is to be read AAAANAAIN- 
AXH£, i. e., 'AdativadivAxw, and finally, by the addition of the ending 77c, the Grecian 
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2 

gnesio-Babylonianname: Adad-nadin-ah, i.e., u (God)Hadadgives a brother.” 
The ends of both sides of the A in the third line, in the group NAAIN, which are 
not clearly indicated in the original, I have myself completed. The name in ques¬ 
tion is formed according to the analogy of others, as e. g. Nabd-n&din-a^, etc. 

That the other is an Aramaic inscription can also be seen at once. With the 
exception that the first letter to the right in the second line, apparently Nun , is 
to be completed as an Aramaic Daleth, this name is also very clear, and is to be 
read: ntOUTllT be. Hdd n d n ’b = Hadadnadinalj. 

The two inscriptions correspond exactly, and contain one and the same proper 
name. It is customarily the rule in the rendering of Aramaic, e. g., Palmyrenean, 
names into Greek, that the Greek ending w corresponds to the emphatic e. g., 

= 2 alfiTK (and again /Jovfovrfa = X0^*21) i bi this case an is not expressed. 
We meet, however, with = Ovopudn, so that no real objection can be offered 
in this case. 

The foregoing Aramaic characters, in many respects, resemble the Egypt ian- 
Aramaic characters of the third to first century B. C. This corresponds satis¬ 
factorily to the age which one would naturally conjecture. As the brick was 
built into the wall—and a temple-wall at that—one would expect to find, in the 
bearer of this name, a public person, a monarch perhaps, who (under the suprem¬ 
acy of a mightier ruler (?)) had command of a particular regiment, drafted in some 
way or other. 

* 

The name itself is of especial interest as, on the one hand, it is purely Baby¬ 
lonian in its structure, and, on the other hand, it contains the name of a god, 
which is certainly not a gnesio-Babylonian, but rather a purely Aramaic name. 
It, as well as its character, was long known to the Assyrians. Already ASurban- 
ipal knew of a Syrian prince, Bir-dadda, i. e. Bar-hadad , and, in a 

variant, represents the god as AN.IM. i. e, as “ god of the atmosphere," especially 
of the heaven. (Cf. the author’s Keilinschriften und Oeschichtsforschung, (1878) 
pp. 538, 539). In the time of the Assyrians, however, we do not know (at least at 
present) of any purely Assyrian proper name into which the name of this foreign 
god enters. Not till later does the cultus of this Syrian god appear to have be¬ 
come so thoroughly settled among the Babylonians , that they did not hesitate 
to compound new formed Babylonian names with the same. 

Berlin, May 4th, 1885. 

% 

P. S.—Professor Euting , of Strassburg, writes me that he judges the Aramaic 
characters of the inscription “ to correspond to those of the beginning of the third, 
perhaps even of the end of the fourth century B. C. (810-250 B. C.).’’ 

Berlin, May 8th, 1885. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

On the 80th of May, Professor JEuting wrote me from Strassburg that in the 
-Comptes rendus de VAcad. des inscr . et belles lettres , Paris, 1884, p. 201 (Proceedings 
of June 18, ’84)—I myself have not as yet seen these proceedings—he read the fol¬ 
lowing report: 

“M. de Vogue fait une communication sur des briques qui ont 6t4 trouv6es a 
Tello, en Chaldee, par M. de Sarzec. Ces briques sont marquees d’une estampille 
uniforme qui donne, en caracteres aram£ens, puis en caracteres grecs du second ou 
•du premier siecle avant notre ere, un meme nom propre s£mitique: H a d a d n a- 
dinakhi. C’est problement le nom d’un roi de la basse Chaldee.” 

According to this, the priority of reading this Aramaic name belongs to M. 
de Vogii6. I have only the following remarks: (1) in the copy of the estampille 
which I have there is no trace of an Aramaic Jod, to which de Vogue’s — khi 
refers, and (2) the naan is not “d’origine sSmitique,” but rather specifically 

Assyrian-Babylonish in its structure. 

Berlin, June 1st, 1885. 
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By Paul Haupt, Ph. D., 

Baltimore, Md. 


A very common epithet of the Assyrian kings is mut(d,t)-nin-nu-u or 
mu-ut(d,t)-ni-en-nu-u. Cf., e. g., V R. 7, 94 and 95: &ti (Hebr. 
ASdr-b&n-abla Sangd 1 ellu, re’u mu-ut-nin-nu-u me, Sardanapalus, 
the pure priest king, the mutninnd chief. George Smith generally translated 
this adjective by “powerful,” connecting it perhaps with dannu mighty. A 
derivation from dananu, however, is impossible. 

Henri Pognon, in the glossary of his valuable book ^inscription de Bavian , 
Paris, 1879, explains mu-ut-ni-en-nu-u 2 as the participle of ut-nin“adresser 
une priere, etre d6vot.” Utnin, he thinks, is the Aphel of a stem or 

he says, “j’ignore si la premidre radicale est un *7, un £3, ou un JV’ This 
opinion is also untenable. As I have established in my Sumerische Familiengesetze 
(Leipzig, 1879) p. 58, n. 8, there is no Aphel in Assyrian at all. The Pael and 
Shaphel serve as causative conjugations. 

In the inaugural dissertation of my pupil, Dr. Johannes Flemming, Die grosse 
Steinplatten-Inschrift Nebukadnezar's II. (Gottingen, 1883), utnen is rightly com¬ 
bined with the Hebrew Tenpin t° 8ee k favor, to supplicate. Dr. Flemming consid- 

I •* - : • 

ers utnen the Imperfect Ifta"al of ppf: “ubtannin,” he says, “became 
uttannin, utt&nin, dtanin, dtenin, and then with (an irregular) syncope 
of the e in the second syllable, and change of the i in the third to e (as a sort of 
compensation), 51nen. The same syncope of e occurs in the well known u§ziz- 
(for uSeziz) I placed.” 8 

The weak point in this analysis is the assumption of the syncope of an 
accented long vowel. Syncope takes place in Assyrian only in the case of an 
unaccented short vowel after a double consonant or a long or accented vowel;. 
e. g., martu gall (const. *marrat) = marratu (Hebr. Oi Job xvi., 13; 


lLugal before sangu azag Is determinative. 


a Mu-ut-ni-en-nu-u can be read In Assyrian Uj-Jip, UJHD or U'lOD 

or etc. For the confusion of t and ( see my 8FG. 88. The graphic doubling of a consonant 


In Assyrian very often indicates only the length of the preceding vowel. Cf. SFG. 88, n. 1, and 
Prmtorius, Literaturblatt fuer oricntali&chc PhUologie , vol. L, p. 200. 


» Flemming, l. c., p. 31. [Cf. now also Heinrich Zlmmern, Bdbylonische Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 
1886, p. 77. Dr. Zlmmern considers utnen an apocopated Iftana"ai form of niy. Utnen, he 

says,is = utnen d, fitenena = titanena = fitanana s u'tananna!-Aug. 12th, 1886.1 
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irrhoo, Job xx., 26; Arab. Swo mirre, Aram. NTtO and NJYIO) * em - °* 

T * * y y ^ * T * * 

marru bitter; dimtu tear = dimmatu, dim'atu 1 (Hebr. rum Aram. 

V * 

Arab. sjuoty dam'e); § a r t u 2 evil, fem. of § a r r u (Arab. T&); 

tamtu or t&mdu see; ndbtu bee (Arab, nub, Ethiopic nehb) 3 ; ruqu 

(= rabdqu, Hebr. }5im)> fcna. rdqtu remote; m&ru child, fem. m&rtu 

| T f 

(constr. marat) daughter; piru (= $ahiru, Arab. ^ gfo) prominent, fem. 
$irtu (constr. §irat); nibu (= nawibu) quiet, fem. nibtu; dlku (= dawiku) 
killed, fem. diktu; Simu price, fem. Simtu (constr. §imat) fate; belu lord, 
fem. beltu (construct state belit 4 for belat) lady; re§u chief, prince, fem. 
reStu princess; neSu lion, fem. neStu 6 lioness; tibltini they brought = 
tibiltini, yaubildni; tirdtini they descended = tiridtini; iptalbd they 
feared = yaptklibd; iptabrd they gathered = yaptabirti; ittaklu® lie 
trusted = yantakilu; mugdaSru strong = mugdaSiru, mugt&Siru 7 

etc., etc. 

But the syncope of a long accented vowel is impossible. Not even in the 
case of uSeziz has this happened. U§ziz is based on the analogy of the VfJ 
8terns, and would, therefore, be more accurately written u&ziz or (with the 
change of the before fto*7)ulziz,a form like u§tib, the Shaphel of the Piel 
from t&bu (Impf. i^ibu) to be good. s Cf. uSmalli I fitted (M*?0); uSrabbi I 
enlarged (*y\); uSraddi (KT1) I added , etc. USeziz, on the other hand, is a 


i For the retrogressive assimilation of the p cf. the name of David’s brother, 1 Sam. 

xvi., 9; xvli., 13, which, as appears from 2 Sam. xlil M 8 and 32, is = npDEf. Cf. also SFG. 10,1. 
Dimtu tear could be derived also from the well-known Assyrian stem DD1 to weep , Imperfect 
1 d m u m. [Cf. for this verb Zimmern, BP. 30.—Aug. 12th, 1885.] 

* Cf. Surrati in dab&b Surrati. 


» Cf. Hebraiga, Vol. I., p. 178, n. 4. 

« The i In belit is due to the Influence of thee; of. rebltu broad way = r e b a t u, 




r 


(8FG. 16, 6); erritu 


eklitu darkness = eklatu SJUC^; shellbu fox = shelabu, 
curse = erratu, arratu; ezzltu (= ezzatu) fem. of ezzu mighty; ellltu = ellatu, fem. 


light,pure; erritu (with F) earth = erratu, arratu; eqll 


Spn, constr. state 


field, Aram. KSpn, Arabic Hebr., with transposition, p^n, 2 kgs. lx., 10,80, 


epir dust 


constr 


dust 


* Cf. Bthioplc forms, like her, fem. hert good, etc. 


elttakil he trusted is not the form JuuCil of & (Schrader, KAT. 589), but, as appears 

from IR. 85, No. 2,1.12, the form JjlAjI of Jjo* which seems to be = Bthioplc takala flxtt, 

stabUivit. Natkl 1, Lc.,can only be Imperative Nlphal,like naplis look, etc. Cf.also DeUtzsch, 
Parodies, p. 144. 


Cf 







Tiglathpileser 


See also Haupt, Nimrod • 


epos, 12,89: kl rlmi ugdassaru ell nise like a wild bull, he is stronger than (all) men 
• [Cf. my article in Dr. Bezold’s ZK. II., 8, p. 272.—Aug. 12th, 1886.] 
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formation analogous to that of the verbs The regular Shaphel of ftj 1 would 

be uSanziz or uSazziz. 

The stem of fitnin and mfitninfi is not pH) but pn.’ fjtnin is an 
Iftana"al form (II. 3 according to Lotz’s notation), the reflexive stem with infixed 
from the Pael of pn* The ground-form is not ufctannin, but ufctanawwin. 
This, according to Assyrian phonetic laws, becomes u’tanawwin, 3 u’tana”in, 
fltana’in, fitanin, and then, with syncope of the short a-vowel, fitnin. 
Mfltninfl, as appears from the long ft at the end, is not the simple participle of 
fi t n i n, but a further development of this with the aid of an affixed *. It stands, 
therefore, not for mubtanawwinu, but for muljtanawwinayu, and means 
not “one who prays,” but “one who has to do with praying, one who is accus¬ 
tomed to pray,” therefore “pious, God-fearing.” Accordingly, Sangfi ellu 
reSu mfltninfl is to be translated “the pure priest-king, the pious prince.” 
(April, 1885.) 


i That the Impf. Qal of nazazu, izzaz, Is based on the analogy of the verbs I have 
already pointed out. SFO. 62,10. In the domain of Semitic philology entirely too little attention 
is paid to analogical formations. By their aid most of the irregularities in formation may be 
satisfactorily explained, just as most of the instances of apparently sporadic sound-change are 
due to a partial assimilation of the stem-consonants, e. g. 1H3 to deny , in Arabic with partial 


assimilation to the final 1: 



jahada; Arabic 




v> dasima to be fat , in Hebrew with 


partial assimilation of the final 0 to the preceding sibilant, jEfl; Syriac ttntSNp truth , in Chaldee 

with partial assimilation of the final fi to the initial p, KDBftp (cf. Dtfp, Prov. xxll., 21 and Ps. 

lx., 6); Syriac D0p rofeveiv, denominal Pael from KJ*10p t6£qv, Hebr. ntfp; Ethiopic zabata, 

03T to beat, for Sahara (Praetorius, LOP. I., 197), Hebr. D30; Hebr. 7101 to forget = Assyrian 
K0D (Impf. etc., etc. Cf. my 8FG. 43,2, and p. 74; my glossary In Schrader’s KAT. 609, s. 

v. npO. and 616, 8. v. rOX; my article in the Andover Review of July, 1884, p. 98, n. 1, and Hebra- 
ica, 177, n. 2. A clear instance of an analogical formation Is, for example, the Ethiopic iba, 
from bo’a to enter, which is formed after i 9 a (with U*>. the regular Subjunctive of wa$’a to 
go out. Im a from m o’a (Assyrian m au , Lyon, Sargonstexte , 64,30; Delitzsch, Hebr. and As- 
syr. 18, 1; Praetorius, Literaturblatt fuer orientalische PhUologie , vol. I., Leipzig, 1884, p. 197) to be 


victorious seems also to rest on an analogy 
matik. p. 147. Cf. also 


Cf., however, DUlmann, JEthiopische Gram- 


17. Cf. also Ethiopic fcOID (alongside of KIDD) entrance (DlUmann, l. c., p. 104) formed 

▼ T I V 

exit, and Hebr. VlOlm VKX1D, Ez. xUU., 11; -JlOIO-nK ^XID-HK, 2 Sam. ill., 26 np). 


The stem Tin, of course, is only a by-form 


Cf. also 


xll 


* H appears in Assyrian as K, when it corresponds to an Arabic while the n correspond¬ 
ing to Arabic ^ remains in Assyrian unaltered. Cf. an nu mercy, a 1 i b u milk, U d d u S U to 

renew, lmeru ass, eqlu field, emu father-in-law (fem. enietu = ematu; thee for & is due to 
the influence of the e in the first syUable, as in beletl ladies for belati, epeSu to make for 
ep&£u, Tig. VII., 74, etc.), ebru companion, eklltu (for eklatu) darkness, ilqi’u they took 9 
ipti’fl they opened, r&’imu loving, ri’a§u calandre , weevil, etc., = Hebr. jn, 3*711, EftH, lion, 

p^H (Aram. l6pn), DH, DIDH (Ethiopic ham, ham&t), "OH, Gen. xlix., 12, 

DH1, Aram. K0m. 

11 • •• v T i • 
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SOME PHOENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN NEW YORK. 

By Isaac H. Hall, Ph. D. 

Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 


The intention of this paper is merely to publish the text, with as little 
comment as possible, of those Phoenician Inscriptions of the Cesnola collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, which occur on vases, alabastra 
and jars. They do not appear in the first two fascicles of Renan’s Corpus , where 
are figured most of the Cesnola Phoenician Inscriptions. Not all the figures and 
renderings in the Corpus , however, are correct; and I may present the others in a 
future article. I give the numbers which the objects now bear in the Museum, 
together with references to former publications. “ Ward ” refers to the article or 
note of Rev. Dr. W. Hayes Ward in Proceedings of American Oriented Society at 
Boston, May, 1874, where six inscriptions are figured, including three of those 
here given. “Cesnola” refers to di Cesnola’s Cyprus , London and New York, 
1878; the numbers here given being those of the representations on his plates. 

I may state here that, in my former rendering of the longest Phoenician 
inscription, published in Hzbraica, vol. I., p. 25,1 desire to correct the render¬ 
ing “my (or his) Lord’s servant ” to the proper name “ ’Abdelim,” with the brack¬ 
eted addition “ [son of].” The other differences from Renan must stand. 

The following are the inscriptions: 

XXI. (Ward, 6; Cesnola , 9.) On terra-cotta vase from tomb at Idalium. 
Letters painted before baking, clear, but baffling all former efforts to read. I read 

I o :n 

and render it either as a proper name, “Regman,” or “Regmon,” or as the in¬ 
scription “ My Friend ” or “ Our Friend.” 

XXII. ( Cesnola , 25.) Incised on an alabastron about a foot high, and from 
four to five inches in diameter, with a cover like a small modem butter-plate. 
Found in a tomb at Citium. 

mi 

The numeral is 100. The word is not extant in Phoenician, so far as I know, 
except upon another Cesnola object (see No. XXVIII. below), and its meaning I 
conjecture, from Syriac and Arabic analogy, as “ My (or, his) ashes,” or “ My (or, 
his) urn.” 

XXIII. (Cesnola, 26.) Incised on a red terra-cotta vase, from a tomb at 
Citium. 

t? m n 
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“ To Anthos,” or “ [The property] of Anthos.” This Greek word was nat¬ 
uralized in Syriac, in different forms. This inscription was published in Trans. 
Soc. Bibl. Archaeology as “ To (or, of) Antosh.” 

XXIV. ( Cesnola , 27.) On the foot of an antique vase of serpentine, pur¬ 
chased in the bazar at Nicosia. The last character may be pf instead of *, but I 
think not. 

♦ n n 

If not a proper name, it is probably an epithet, or term of endearment. I 
conjecture “ My thorn-bush,” or perhaps “ My chain.” 

XXV. ( Ward , 5; Cesnola , 8.) A jar (ntdoc) of red earthenware, from a tomb 
at Palaeo-Paphos. Letters painted before baking. The fourth character in the 
first line is uncertain. 

t*’ 

♦ y o tr 

“ Ba’al-Peles (Lord of weight (?)) gave. He heard me (or, him).” 

XXVI. ( Ward , 4; Cesnola, 7.) On a jar of red pottery, like the last, from a 

n 

tomb at Citium. Letters painted before baking. 

“ Ba’ali.” Perhaps a form of the deity's name, or else the name with the 
pronominal suffix of the first or third person. 

XXVII. ( Cesnola , 29.) In all respects like the last two. From a tomb at 
Citium. 

nr *•? y a 

Very doubtful, as the fourth character may be J instead of *, which would 
change the whole meaning. As it is here given, it may mean “ My (or, his) Lord 
of the olive.” 

With regard to the last three inscriptions, I am not blind to the other mean¬ 
ings that suggest themselves; but I find nothing to decide the question. One 
fragment of a similar n't doc had a long inscription of about thirty letters, painted 
around the sloping top, of which nothing is now decipherable but the word 
If that inscription were legible, it might furnish a clue to these legible shorter 
ones. They may only refer to a merchant, or superintendent, instead of a divin¬ 
ity ; a supposition which has its base in the fact that they are on common nidoi , 
which were doubtless put into the tomb with provisions for the departed. It is 
reasonable to expect that more of these jars will be found by excavators in Cyprus. 

XXVIII. (Schroder, 22 (?), in Monatsbericht der Koniglich-Preussischen Aka - 
demie der Wissenschaften tu Berlin, May, 1870, pp. 264-272.) On a nlB&c like the 
last four, except that it has ears, or handles. From a tomb at Citium. 

See No. XXII., above. 
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THE USE OF “Oy AND ITS COMPOUNDS IN THE HEXATEUOH. 

By Pbofbssob £. C. Bissbix, D. D., 

Hartford, Conn. 


More than two centuries ago a French critic of the Old Testament alleged 
that, among other things, the peculiar use of in the Pentateuch (Deut. 

i., 1) showed that Moses could not have been its author. It indicated rather 
as author some one already settled in Canaan. This statement of Peyrere 1 was 
taken up by others and has come to have the force of a stock argument on that 
side of the question . 2 We are fully justified, therefore, in making a brief in¬ 
quiry into the actual use of * 0 ^, with its compounds Q, Q, * 7 ), as found in 
the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, usually associated with it by critics. 

As its verbal root would suggest, the noun *13 V may mean (1) what is 
beyond , the other side of something; or (2) what is over against , opposite . In the 
former case a limit of some sort is not only implied, but made prominent; in 
the latter, the relative position of two things as being simply opposite to one 
another is the thing emphasized. Moreover, in the former instance, the limit, 
be it a river or whatever it may, may be in the mind to such an extent that 
it will itself serve as the point of view of the writer or speaker rather than 
the one or the other side of it, and so, in perfect harmony with the etymology 
of the word, be employed to mark the transit itself across the limit, whether 
in one direction or the other. A third and more derived meaning of the noun 

is shore, border , that is, of a river, like the Latin ora, rtpa. It is found 
not infrequently in this sense in the Bible. 

We see, accordingly, that "QV is a very flexible word and, by itself, an 

t 

exceedingly vague one. It is simply an auxiliary in conveying thought, and needs 
to have something added to it in order to carry a clear sense to the mind. And 
we shall be struck by nothing more forcibly, I think, in our examination of 
its use in the Hexateuch, than by the fact that the writer, as if conscious of 
the peculiar vagueness of the word, takes especial pains to show how to use it. 

In Genesis the expression is twice found l., 10,11) and both times 

in the same sense. Of the funeral train that Joseph led up from Egypt to 
Canaan for the burial of his father it is said, that it halted at the “ threshing- 

floor of Atad which is prrrr Undoubtedly the writer meant to fix 

the exact spot beyond a peradventure, and for his contemporaries he did so. 
But we are less fortunate, as we do not know anything about this “ threshing- 

1 Syetema Thcologicum ex Praeadamitarum Hypothcsi (1665), p. 186 f. 

* Cf. Ladd, Doctrine of Sacred Scripture (N. Y. 1888). I. p. 610. 
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floor of A tad.” Still, the context, which speaks of the u Canaanites ” as seeing 
and remarking upon what took place there, makes it tolerably certain that it 
was on the west side of the Jordan (cf. Num. xxxv., 14, Josh, xxii., 11).* In 
this case there would be nothing against, but much in favor of, the supposition 
that the writer was on the east side. To assume, as some do, that the writer's 
point of view is and must be the west side, is not only to assume what there 
is no justification for in the text, but involves one in very serious difficulties 
with it, besides being an assumption of the very point in debate. If 
does not mean across , on the opposite side , in this instance, it must have the third 
of the meanings given above, on the shore (of the Jordan), and so could not be 
used by itself for determining the point of view of the writer. 

In Exodus is used three times (xxv., 37; xxvm., 26; xxxrx., 19) 
and the plural construct of it once (xxxii., 16), but everywhere exclusively in 
the sense what is over against , opposite , as of the lights on the two arms of the 
the golden candlestick, the rings on the corresponding borders of the highpriest’s 
breastplate and the laws on the two tables of stone. These passages, therefore, 
are of no special use to us in our present inquiry. In Leviticus the expression 
does not occur. 

In Numbers it is found only in the form (xxi., 13; xxii., 1; xxxii., 

• • t t* 

19 (twice), 32; xxxiv., 15 ; xxxv., 14) the prefix having the force of marking 

more definitely the boundary concerning which is predicated. In the first 

• ■ 

instance the Amon is that boundary; in all the others it is the Jordan. In 
every instance the context makes clear which side of the respective rivers is 
meant, but in such a way as not to fix with certainty the point of view of the 
writer. That * s n °t used by him in the technical sense the word sub¬ 

sequently acquired in its Greek form (rd ntpav) and had in the time of our Lord 
{rb nipav tov ’ lopddvov ), as meaning the district east of the Jordan, is clear, from 
the fact that he employs it as well of the west as of the east side in the very 
same verse (xxxii., 19) and never uses it of the east side without making it plain 
from the context, just as in other instances, that he does so. He never assumes, 
in other words, an acquaintance on the part of his readers with any such sup¬ 
posed settled or technical sense. As it concerns the writer’s own point of view, 
as far as he gives us any hint of it, it is neither the east nor the west side of 
the Jordan (excepting xxi., 13, where the Amon is mentioned), but the river it¬ 
self. And in the use of the very same term O3J70) he finds himself free to 
turn one way or the other, to say, “across the Jordan eastward,” or, “across 
the Jordan westward,” as circumstances may require. 

And the same thing is conspicuously true of the Book of Deuteronomy. 
We find here (iv., 49), “ojn (i., 1; ill., 8, 20, 26; iv., 41, 46, 47; XI., 30) 

i DiUmann, Com., in toco, declares that cannot be used of the people east of the 

Jordan. 
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wid (xxx., 13), all employed in the same general sense of what is beyond 

or near a border, and, as in the Book of Numbers, in every case but one that 
border is the Jordan (xxx., 13). As in Numbers, the expression here, 

there) emphasizes the border itself rather than one or the other side of 
it, and in the same context is used indifferently for the east or the west side 
(m., 20, 25). And when it is used for the east side, it is accompanied, in each 
instance, by some description that determines the fact, just as when it means 
the west side. If the writer were really on the east side of the Jordan, as the 
contents of the Book of Deuteronomy would naturally lead us to suppose, then 
it is clear that -ojn (like meant for him no more than the Jordan limit, 

with its shores stretching away on either side. If he was actually on the west 
side of it, and was trying to create an impression that he was not, but on the 
opposite side, he has certainly taken a very clumsy way of doing it. As far as the 
expression he employs is concerned, he effectually effaces not only every sign that 
he is there, but that he is on either side. He leaves himself floating in the air 

over the fording-place of the Jordan. 

% 

But it might be asked, if the writer was not in fact already in Canaan, would 
he so uniformly in Numbers and Deuteronomy have used *0^0 and of the 

east side ? For an answer to this question let us turn to the Book of Joshua* 
Here the point of view is changed, at least is assumed to be changed. The 
people have crossed the Jordan, and occupied the promised land. Two and a 
half tribes have returned, or will eventually return, to the east side of the river 
to take possession of the land assigned them there. If the expression we are 
considering had for Israel during this period any such sense as has been claimed 
for it, it would certainly have it in this book, and be seen to have it. The words 

and that is, like the tribes inheriting east of the Jordan, would 

now come into their rightful possessions also, and be no longer used for mere 
purposes of mystification. 

What is the fact ? In the Book of Joshua, too, we find all three forms of 
the word employed: (xiii., 27), 1 naan (i., 14,15; ii., 10; v., 1; vn., 7; 

ix., 1, 10; xii., 1, 7; xm., 8; xxii., 4; xxiv., 8), “oyo (XIII., 32 ; XIV., 3 ; 

xvn., 5; xvm., 7; xx., 8; xxn., 7). It is still understood to have the same 
kind of vagueness attaching to it as in the other books, and is never left un¬ 
defined. It is still used likewise of both sides of the river, and, what is still more 
remarkable, it is used here a great deal oftener than in any other book of the 
west side, where people and writer are now assumed to be, and notwithstanding 
the fact that they are assumed to be there (v., 1; ix., 1; xii., 7; xxn., 7). 

To the question, then, Does the comparatively uniform—though not ex¬ 
clusive-use of and *0)^0 in Numbers and Deuteronomy for the region 

i In xxii., 11, It seems to mean “ ford ’* and xxiv., 2 , 8, 14, 15 It does not refer to the Jordan. 
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east of the Jordan tend to show that the assumed point of view of the history 
and historian, as themselves on the same side, is false?—there can be but one 
answer. Most assuredly it does not. We find the same usage, indeed, when 
history and historian are actually transferred to Canaan, but we find it with 
considerably less uniformity. In other words, where we might expect, were 
this theory true, an exclusive appropriation and application of the word in one 
sense, we find it used in that sense even less commonly than before. Whether 
Moses, therefore, was the responsible author of the Pentateuch or not, no reason 
to the contrary can fairly be derived from the use of in it. It is every¬ 
where employed most intelligently and with perfect frankness and consistency. 


0 
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THE MASSOEA AMONG THE SYBIANS.* 

Freely translated and adapted from the French of the Abbe J. P. P. Martin 

By Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, D. D., 

Western Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Allegheny City, Pa. 


I. When the immortal J. S. Assemani was writing, in the last century, his 
Bibliotheca Orientals Clementino- Vatican a, (three parts in four volumes, folio, 
Borne, 1719-1728), on reaching the chapter which he devoted to Bar-Hebraeus, 
and coming to describe the great commentary which that author composed on the 
Holy Scriptures under the title of “ Treasury of Mysteries,”—the learned Maronite 
let the following lines fall from his pen: “ Versiones denique et auctores quibus 
in hoc libro utitur, hi sunt. In primis Hebraicus textus, et graeca versio Septua- 

ginta interpretum, passim.Praeterea duae aliae Syriacae, praeter simplicem 

cui poene inhoeret, versiones identidem cituntur, nimirum Heraclensis et 
1 Karkaphensis, hoc est montana, qua videlicet incolae montium utuntur.” 1 

These words of Assemani gave the hint to the scholars of Europe, who 
set themselves to searching for the new version that Assemani had pointed out 
on the authority of Bar-Hebraeus. Though they turned out in force, and ran¬ 
sacked all the mountains of Europe and Asia, and searched every crack and 
cranny, this “ mountain version ” remained undiscoverable. It was to reappear 
at the moment when it was least expected. 

The scholars were not willing, nevertheless, to refuse themselves the pleasure 
of putting forth conjectures. J. David Michaelis took it for the version which the 
Nestorians used. G. Christian Adler, who undertook his journey to Borne largely 
in the hope of discovering it, did not meet with it. And yet, he had it under his 
eyes, perhaps even in his hands, in two libraries,—the Vatican and the Barbenni. 

* [The Abbe Martin printed an essay on this subject In the Journal Asiatlque, 1809, 6th Series, 
toI. XIY. Afterwards he Issued his book: La Massore chez lee Syriem, etc., Paris, 1870. The 
essay which we here translate, presents the matter more succinctly; it is chapter III., Art. II., 
IVI., pp. 276 —5©6 of the Abbe’s recent work: Introduction a la Critique Teztuette du Nouveau Tes¬ 
tament, Paris, 1882. Although the doctrines set forth in it are now somewhat generally accepted 
by Syriac scholars, they are little known outside of a comparatively narrow circle. And, as the 
book from which this section is taken is necessarily a rare one, it is thought that a service will 
be rendered to American students of Semitic subjects by presenting it to them in an English 
dress. The translation itself is very free in form and the adaptation includes some considerable 
omissions. The translator hopes, however, that he has in no case either misrepresented the 
learned author, or failed to convey his meaning with clearness. He is not, of course, responsible 
for the correctness of the facts or the validity of the logic; but only for the just transference of 
the Abbe’s meaning.] 

i J. 8. Assemani, op. cit. vol. U., p. 288. 
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At the end of his efforts and researches, he thought he could affirm provisionally 
that the Karkaphensian version was only a manuscript of the Peshito: “ Imo 
haec Carcafensis,” he says , 41 nobis non versio diversa sed codex quidam ins ignis 
Yulgata Syriaca versionis fuisse videtur. Quod vel ex iis varietatibus patet quae 
a Gregorio laudantur .” 1 

II. The failure of G. Ch. Adler did not discourage scholars. They still con¬ 
tinued to seek the Karkaphensian version, and some are perhaps at this hour still 
seeking it. They have not found it, for the very simple reason that it does not 
exist. We can give assurance of this. The Karkaphensian version positively 
has been discovered. Cardinal Wiseman had the good fortune to put his hand on 
two MSS. that belong to what has been called the Karkaphensian version. J. S. 
Assemani had had one of them in his hands; he had even described it in two 
places in his writings: ( 1 ) in the second volume of his Bibliotheca Orientalis, pp. 
499, 500; (2) in his Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Codiicum MSS . Catalogue, 
vol. III., p. 287; and although the title ought to have attracted his attention, he 
did not notice that he had in his hands that 44 Karkaphensian Tradition ” of the 
existence of which Bar-IIebraeus had apprised him. 

Nicholas Wiseman, in his Horae Syriacae, pp. 149 sq., described the two 
Roman MSS.; but he did not perhaps throw into sufficient relief the singular and 
characteristic features of the work which they contained. All the manuscripts of 
this class bear a title like the following: u Volume of the words and readings of 
the Old and New Testaments [according to the Karkaphensian tradition].” The 
words in brackets are wanting in some of the manuscripts . 2 

III. Now what is this work, thus brought to our knowledge under the name 
of 4 * Karkaphensian tradition,” or some similar name ? 

It is easy to answer. It is a Massoretic work. The word which we have 
translated 44 tradition ” is the Syriac equivalent of the Hebrew word Massora . 
The Syrians had a Massora analogous to that of the Jews, contemporary with that 
of the Jews, and, moreover, like that of the Jews, divided into two currents, the 
cradle of one of which was the East, in Babylonia, while the other was born and 
grew up in the West, in Palestine and Syria. We have, in a word, documents 
which represent two literary traditions or currents. And as the Aramaic is 
closely like the Hebrew, it goes without saying that the Syriac Massora is, on the 
whole, much like the Massora of the Jews. It is astonishing that so patent a fact 
should have so long escaped those who had the Karkaphensian manuscripts in 
their hands. A simple statement of the contents of these volumes ought, by it¬ 
self, to have shown them that they had before them, not a new version of the 
Bible, but ( 1 ) a lexicographical and grammatical work; ( 2 ) an exegetical work. 
In drawing up these volumes, which contain sometimes more than 300 leaves, the 

i Veretonee Syriacae, p. 83. 

i See below. Cf. P. Martin: La Maeeore chez Ice Syriene . Paris, 1870. 
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intention was, not to give a new text, but to furnish the means of conserving and 
using the old texts. The impulse that led the Latin critics of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury to draw up correctoria, led the Syrian critics of the ninth to the thirteenth 
centuries to make this compilation, which ought to take its place in history here¬ 
after under the name of ji 5 aa ? —words hard to translate, but the sense of 

which is easy to recognize in the phrase, “ Collection of Biblical words, punctu¬ 
ated and provided with their accents. ’ ’ 

TV. The form of this text may be understood from a view of any page of 
one of the MSS. which embody it. Take, for instance, manuscript 62 of the Paris 
National Library, and open at the page that contains the last portion of Mark’s 
Gospel. From Mark xiv., 72, with which the page begins, to the end of the 
Gospel, no single verse is given entire. Of the 68 verses contained within these 
limits, there are given fragments of only 20; and these fragments most frequently 
consist of only a few words. 

No doubt there are places where the verses are less mutilated than in this 
passage. This is true, for example, of the beginning of these Syrian correctoria. 
One or even two consecutive verses may be found cited entire in Genesis or Ex¬ 
odus ; we are not absolutely sure that they are, for we have never verified the 
fact. In proportion as we advance, however, into the Old and into the New 
Testaments, the extracts become shorter and more disconnected. The reason for 
this fact is easy to discover: the object which the Syrian Massorites set before 
themselves being to guide in the syllabication and rhythmical reading of the text, 
they did not repeat the words every time they occurred, but, after giving them a 
few times, assumed that they would be well known to their readers. This is why, 
in the analyses they make of this same passage of Mark, according to the Philox- 
eno-Heraclensian version, they do not give more than some fifteen words. 

“ Brother,” says the copyist of one of these collections of which we are speak¬ 
ing, to his readers, “ do not trouble yourself too quickly, if in glancing through 
the ‘ch'mohe and q'roiotho ’ (punctuated and accented words), collected here with 
the greatest care, you do not find in certain parts of the later books the ‘ ch*mohe 
and q'roiotho ’ that you are seeking. They have been already written before, in 
the first or last portion of each book. The more difficult ones have been given 
once, or twice, or even oftener. Take, therefore, the book, read it through, com¬ 
mencing each book at its beginning; continue your reading without fear, and you 
will discover that I tell the truth. If there are two similar expressions, and you 
find one of them and not the other, know that they are pronounced alike. I have 
done as I have said .” 1 

To read such a note as this is enough to inform us what kind of a work we 
have in hand. The Massoretic text is not continuous and it is not the same in all 

i Additional Manuscript 7188, f. 122. 
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MSS. From this we may learn the nature of the text contained in the Massoretic 
MSS. It follows that if a passage is not cited in them, we are by no means justi¬ 
fied in concluding that this passage was not authentic in the eyes of the Syrian 
Massorites, because it is their habit sometimes to pass over several successive 
verses without drawing a single word from them. 

Y. It is important to observe, moreover, that all the MSS. do not contain 
the same passages, or the same words in the same passages. We have verified 
the fact in a number of passages, and have elsewhere given Matthew i., 18—n., 4a, 
as it is extracted in four MSS. 1 A single glance at the differences there manifest 
to all will make the conclusions, which such a comparison demands, very plain. 
Each MS., or nearly every one, is the work of an author or of a school: of one of 
those scholars who, from the seventh to the eighth centuries devoted their efforts 
and lives to the clearing up of all the difficulties of the Scriptures, or of one of 
those societies of “ maq'r'yane,” the mission of which was to conserve the good 
traditions of reading and pronunciation. This is in harmony with the language 
which we have quoted from the copyist of the Additional MS. 7188. 

YI. We ought not, therefore, to seek for a version in these books, but 
something very different. This is so true, that not only is the Feshito analyzed in 
them, but also the Philoxeno-Heraclensian version. Yet, it is worth noticing, 
that the “ ch'mohe and q'roiotho ” of the latter figure only in the Massoretic 
collections of the Jacobite Syrians, while the Nestorian collections (MS. Add. 
12138) contain only the analysis of the Peshito. 

VII. Among the numerous remarks that might be made with reference to 
these volumes, we content ourselves with the four following:—(1) The New 
Testament is divided thus:—a. Acts and Catholic Epistles; 5. Epistles of Paul; 
c. Gospels, in the usual order. This division is adopted in the analysis of both 
the Peshito and Philoxeno-Heraclensian. (2) The version of Thomas of Harkel 
contained, therefore, the Acts and Epistles. (3) In the Peshito only three catholic 
Epistles are analyzed. The fact is less clear in the Philoxeno-Heraclensian, 
because the Catholic Epistles are analyzed together, and a long search is neces¬ 
sary to find to which Epistle the words cited belong. (4) There are no “ch*mohe” 
of the Apocalypse given in either case. It would seem, then, that neither the 
Nestorians nor the Jacobites accepted the Apocalypse in the ninth and tenth 
centuries as authentic or canonical. 

Yin. In the Massoretic collections of the Jacobite Syrians, in the same 
fashion as the Bible, only somewhat more briefly, the works of the Greek Fathers 
translated into Syriac have been analyzed,—especially those the translation of 
which was due to James of Edessa, to-wit:—(1) the works attributed to St. 
Dionysius the Areopagite—three treatises and the letters; (2) the works of St. 
Basil—twenty-nine homilies; (3) of St. Gregory the Theologian, bishop of Nazi- 

i La Massore chez les Syrians. Pieces Justiflcatives. Tableau III... 
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anza—forty-seven homilies in two parts; (4) the letters of St. Basil and St. 
Gregory the Theologian; (5) the teyoi em&p6vioi of Severus of Antioch—125 hom¬ 
ilies divided into three parts, as in the version of them made by James of Edessa 
about 700-701, A. D. 1 

IX. To these analyses, made from the point of view of the pronunciation 
and punctuation, the following documents are adjoined: (1) the letter of James of 
Edessa to George of Sarug and to the “ scribes who read this book; ” (2) a treatise 
by James of Edessa on punctuation and accentuation; (3) a treatise, apparently 
by a deacon named Thomas; (4) the names of the Greek points according to St. 
Epiphanius; (5) divers other little grammatical treatises; (6) enumeration of the 
crixot and pi)para contained in the Holy Scriptures. For the Old Testament, the 
crixoi are enumerated for the whole and also book by book; but for the New 
Testament they are enumerated simply for the whole. Moreover, it does not ap¬ 
pear that the Nestorian Massora contains this enumeration. (7) Lastly, at the end 
of all these documents, come very short lives of the prophets, apostles, and dis¬ 
ciples, largely taken from St. Epiphanius, and perhaps also from Eusebius. 2 
Sometimes, also, the last leaves of these collectanea contain treatises on vocibue 
aequivocis, or tables of words written alike in their consonants, but pronounced 
differently. 

This, then, is the contents of these voluminous collections, subject to varia¬ 
tions of the codices. MS. 62 (formerly 142) of the National Library of Paris has 
furnished the description above. 


X. It is astonishing, we repeat, that such an assemblage of documents has 
not long ago caused the true nature of the work contained in the Karkaphensian 
or other to be recognized. The grouping together of so disparate 

a collection of pieces ought to have opened the eyes of the blind. Yet neither 
Andrew Scandar nor Assemani understood the character of these collections. 
They mentioned, in the Bibliotheca Orientalis and the Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vati- 
canoe Catalogue, the work of which we are speaking, under the title of “ Onomas- 
ticon Jacobi Edesseni”! Cardinal Wiseman caught but half a glimpse of the 
truth. Rosen and Forschall 3 advanced no further than Wiseman: they still 
translated the title , secundum VEBSIONEMKarkaphen- 

sem l But no one has passed on this erroneous road beyond the old catalogue of 
the Paris National Library, which classified a collection of this kind among the 
“ HISTORIAE SCRIPTORE81 ” This is not the first time that librarians have 
taken a missal for a treatise on astronomy. Very likely it will not be the last. 


i This date is reached by means of MSS. in the Vatican Library. (J. S. Assemani, Bfblioth. 
Orient ., vol. I., pp. 494,670). 

* Patrol . Grace. XXII. col. 1281—1271 o. 

* Catalogue codtcum manuscriptorum orientcUium. London, 1838. Folio. Pars*I. Codices Syr - 
iaeos ct Carshunicos amplectens , pp. 34—71. 
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XI. Of the collections of which we are speaking, only two of those which 
represent the Massora of the Western Syrians contain in the title the words 

, to wit, the Additional Manuscript 7183 of the British Muse- 



|£-fcXoj_D 

um, and the MS. 152 of the Vatican library; but all are drawn up on the same 
plan and are so much alike that a single glance will determine them all to belong 
to one family. 

XII. It is scarcely to be doubted that the school of philologists and gram- 
marians, called “ Karkaphensian Tradition,’’ drew its name from the convent of 
“Karkaph'tho,” in the neighborhood of Amid, not far from the great Syrian 
monastery of Karthamin, in the region of Upper Mesopotamia, which, on account 
of its numerous convents, received, in the history of the Middle Ages, the name 
of Tfir-'Abdin, or “Mountain of the Servants [of God],”—a name which it still 
bears to-day. 1 This school represented the grammatical and philological tradi¬ 
tions of the Western Syrians. 2 


XIII. Who founded the Syrian Massora? 


positive answer 



cult 


No doubt the origines of the studies the results of which are collected in the vol¬ 
umes of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, mount up to 


fourth 


names, however, are found in these 


are certainly of the fifth century 


* 

Deacon Thomas 


who wrote the treatise on punctuation and accentuation inserted in these collec¬ 
tions, may be identified with that Thomas of Edessa, who was connected with the 


assort 


Nestorian Patriarch, Mar Abdas I., called “the Great” (538-552). The 
seems to have been bom in Babylonia, and to have been early developed there. 
Thence it passed to the West, where it made much progress, but in a somewhat 

direction. It is evident that James of Edessa gave a strong impulse to 


altered 


this kind of study. The place of honor given to his letter to George of Sarfig, to 
his treatise on punctuation and accentuation, and to his translations from Greek 


proves this past doubt 


perhaps for this reason 


*00 



« * 0 
Li* 



of his Highness Mon seigneur Yussef-ben-David, Syrian Archbishop of Damascus 
bears, at the end of the title, this addition: “ Works of Mar James of Edessa;” 
not, beyond question, because the collection, such as we have it, was composed by 
James of Edessa, but in the sense that this great writer was the most illustrious 
popularizer of labors of this kind, the real founder of a Hellenistic and Grseci- 
zing school. 3 It is enough, moreover, to read the letter of James of Edessa and U> 
observe the r61e it plays in the Massoretic collections in order to perceive at ones 


conclusion to which all the facts point 


omit 


says James of Edessa to the copyists, “ and let no one add a letter to these Greek 


i On all these questions see Martin: La Massore chcz lea Syricns, Paris, 1870. Pp. 123—130. 

* Bar Hebraeus clearly identifies the Karkaphensian tradition with the Western Syrians. 

* See the Journal Asiatiquc tor 1872. Vol. II., pp. 247—256, and of. Martin: Syriens Orienteaux 
Oecidenteaux. Paris, 1878. 
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and Hebrew words: ”—giving a considerable list. There is no doubt, then, but 
that James of Edessa was the great promoter of the Hellenizing movement which 
was wrought out in the bosom of the Monophysite portion of the Syrian race in 
the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries of our era. Bar-Hebraeus even attributes 
to him some like those of the Karkaphensian school; but it is prob¬ 

able that he means by this the Karkaphensian collections, of which we may per¬ 
haps regard James of Edessa as the principal author. 

It is from the translations of St. Basil, of St. Gregory Nazianzen, especially 
of Severus of Antioch, made by James of Edessa, that the Syrians obtained that 
terminology and barbarous orthography which disfigure the MSS. of the ninth to 
the twelfth centuries. It was James of Edessa, also, who enriched the Syrian 
tongue with some very curious words. It need not be added that the disciples, as 
always happens, outdid the master. It was a blessing that the Syrian words, 
properly so called, were in great part saved from these innovations, or the Aramaic 
language might have suffered a true disaster. 

And let no one think that it was only a single Massorite who gave himself to 
this eccentricity. All yielded to the fashion; no one was able to withstand the 
Graecizing invasion. Only the Nestorian Massora remained almost entirely shel¬ 
tered from this flood; but we do not fear to judge unjustly, when we say that it 
owed this less to good sense than to the circumstances of the times, and especially 
to the places where it lived. 

XIV. The description which we have given of these collections of the Syrian 
Massora, suffices of itself to teach us the use that may be made of them, and the 
advantages we may hope to reap from their study. (1) We are not to expect to 
find a new version in them,—whether a “ mountain version,” or any other kind. 
They contain nothing of this sort; and he will be sorely deceived who approaches 
their study with such a preconception. (2) We are not even to expect to find ex¬ 
egesis in theiq; for above all things, these works are, like the Jewish Massora, 
grammatical or philological. (3) What we may expect to find in them is the tradi¬ 
tion of the proper pronunciation, and of a correct punctuation and accentuation. 
They are the Syrian counterpart of what the Jews called the ‘ ‘ Manual for the 
reader,” or a “Master of the reader.” Indeed, the title that is given to these 
collections in the most ancient 1 MS. that has come down to us, containing the 
Nestorian Massora, is just this. On folio 3096. at the head of a treatise on punc¬ 
tuation and accentuation, we read the following title: “ We are still writing, by 
God’s grace, the signs of the punctuation, of the ‘ Books of the Maq'r*yan£\” The 
Maq'r'y&nil is, properly speaking, that which teaches to read. In the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages this is a comparatively easy thing to do. But in the Semitic 
languages, where only the consonants are written, it is not an easy task to teach, 

i The date is 899 A. D. 
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or to learn, how to read a text, and to read it correctly. This accounts for the 
important role of the Maq‘r*yan&. We have in it, therefore, an important work 
that ought to be seriously studied; but which ought to be studied entirely from 
the point of view of Syriac phonology and lexicography. 

XV. Is no profit to be obtained from it, then, for the study of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture ? Such a conclusion would be thoroughly mistaken. Just as the Hebrew 
Massora has rendered and will render great service to those who study the Old 
Testament; so the Syrian Massora can very greatly aid those who wish to study 
the Peshito and Philoxeno-Heraclensian versions of the Bible. 

o. When we are trying to determine the canon of the Old and of the New 
Testaments, for example, one of the best sources of information that we can con¬ 
sult, is certainly the Massoretic collection; we have in these Massoretic volumes, 
not indeed a witness that is definitive, supreme and complete, but at least the 
witness of one of the most intelligent parts of two fractions of the Syrian race,— 
the Jacobite and Nestorian fractions; the witness of learned men who had often 
examined the sacred text minutely and scrupulously; who determined its reading, 
fixed its punctuation, marked its divisions, and collected all its lexicographical and 
grammatical peculiarities; and who did all this, not arbitrarily, but under the in¬ 
spiration of their language, their church and their race. Such a witness as this, 
every body will understand, has great value. 

b. Likewise, if our business is the determination of a reading in a given 
place, these Massoretic writings can render important service, if they contain the 
passage. Their testimony helps to control that of the Peshito or of the Philox- 
enian, the text of which they analyze and punctuate. Moreover, when we com¬ 
bine the separate MSS. of this family, we may find that we can reconstruct from 
them the whole text, since the fragments which are not in one Mrtoa, may be in 
another. 

XVI. These Massoretic manuscripts contain many marginal notes, but all 
have reference to points of grammar or lexicography . 1 No one of these notes, 
for example, makes any allusion to the additions to the text, found in the Cureto- 
nian version. 

XVII. There are known about a dozen MSS. of the Syrian Massora. Of 
these, there are two at Rome,—one in the Vatican, No. 152 (of about the year 
950), and one inihe Barberini library, VI. 62, formerly 101 (1093). The National 
library at Paris has one,—No. 62, formerly 142, (tenth to eleventh century). Mon- 
seigneur Yfissef-ben-David, Syrian Archbishop of Damascus, owned one, dated 
about 1015, 2 and probably has it yet. All the others are at London, to wit:—as 
representatives of the Jacobite Massora, the Additional MSS. 7183 (twelfth cen¬ 
tury) ; 12178 (tenth to eleventh century); 14482 (eleventh to twelfth century); 

i Cf. Martin: La Masson, Ac. Pieces Justiflcatlves. 

3 This MS. is now in the Library of the Cathedral Church of the Syrians at Mosul. 
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14667, f. 1-22 (tenth century); 17162, f. 1-14 (tenth to eleventh century); 14684, 
f. 1-117 (twelfth to thirteenth century). A single MS. represents the Nestorian 
Massora, to wit, the Additional MS. 12138, which belongs to the year 899. Total: 
one MS. of the ninth century, one of the tenth, two of the eleventh, four of the 
tenth to the eleventh, three of the twelfth; in all eleven Massoretic collections, of 
which two are at Borne, one at Paris, seven at London and one at Damascus or 
Mosul. 1 

This then is what we had to say about the pretended Karkaphensian version, 
which is not a version, not even a recension in the proper sense of the word. If 
it is to be classed with any works made in the West, it must be put with the fam¬ 
ily of Correctoria , rather than with any other category of MSS. whatever. 

XVIII. Before closing, we may pause long enough to say a word as to certain 
other Syrian versions that have from time to time been brought into discussion. 
After having examined carefully the passages of the authors on the authority of 


whom the existence of these has been affirmed, we are constrained to believe that 


in some of the cases the sense of the word has been misunderstood. There are 
in all languages, in Aramaic as well as the rest, some general expressions, the pre¬ 
cise sense of which is determined only by the context and analogy. It is the duty 
of critics to allow weight to the circumstances which determine the sense of such 
a word in each passage. We have already seen them allowing themselves to be 


led into error by the word 



, the proper and rigorous signification of 


Tradition,” “ Massora,” but which is very often taken as 


word generally used in Aramaic to designate 


P P 



to 


speak rigorously, this term rather signifies the “edition” of a book. There is also 
another term which has been the cause of much confusion; this is the word 


7 



“ to comment,” “ explain,” “ interpret.” The sense of “ to translate ” has 
often been given to this word; and thus commentaries have often been trans¬ 
formed into versions. Many writers of merit bear in literary history the name of 

, “ commentators,” “ interpreters.” Such, for example, are Paul of Calli- 



nicum (about 578), James of Edessa (+709-710), etc.; but no one seems to have 
received this name for having made versions of Sacred Scripture. James of 
Edessa deserved his title much more for the Greek writers whom he translated, 
than for his recension of Holy Scripture. 

There is, nevertheless, a collection of texts that raise the suspicion that the 
Xestorians had a version made from the LXX., and that a century (or nearly that) 
before the Monophysites possessed theirs. 

Of all the men who have ever lived, few seem to have had a more singular 
destiny than the Catholicus of the Nestorians, Mar Abbas, called the Great (538- 
552). Bom in paganism, and brought up in the. mysteries of Magism, he raised 


i Cf. P. Martin: La Massore chez Its Syritns; Wiseman: Horae Syriacae; W. Wright: Catalogue, 
vol. I., pp. 101—116. 
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himself by his strength of will, the force of his character, and the superiority of 
his talents, to the highest dignities of his sect and the most envied honors of his 
nation. What a curious history is this, of this Magian, becoming Christian, 
learning Aramean in the school of Nisi bis, emigrating to Edessa in order to study 
Greek and literature, pushing on as far as Constantinople, some say even to 
Borne, sojourning at Alexandria for the completing of his exegetical labors, at 
last returning to his native land, there attaining the Catholicate, enjoying the 
intimacy of the great Khosroes, and at last,—that nothing might be lacking to 
his strange fate,—dying in disgrace and irons! Singular figure, which some writer 
of talent should rescue for us from the obscurity which invests it. 


Now, a body of documents scarcely permits us to doubt that the Catholicus 

N 

Mar Abbas translated the Old and New Testaments out of the Greek, in the first 
quarter of the sixth century, almost at the very time when Philoxenus of Mabug, 
in the West, was translating the Holy Gospels by the direction of his Chorepisco- 
pus Polycarp (508). Mar Aud-Icho, metropolitan of Nisibis in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury (about 1340) is explicit: “Mar Abbas, the Great,” he says, “translated 
( * fl** ) and explained (^Z) the whole Old Testament from the Greek into Syriac. 
He commented also on Genesis, the Psalms, the Proverbs,” 1 etc. Ebed-Jesu (or 
Audicho, as the Nestorians call him) speaks only of a translation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, but other writers fill the lacuna. Bar-Hebraeus, to whom the epithet of 
“ the Great” might be justly given (1226-1286), does not distinguish between the 
Old and New Testaments: “ Mar Abbas,” he tells us, “went to Nisibis to learn 
Syriac letters. Desirous also of learning Greek, he went to Edessa and put him¬ 
self to school to a teacher named Thomas who knew enough Greek. Then he 
went with his teacher to Alexandria, and, with his help, translated the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures out of the Greek into Syriac.” 2 Lastly, two other Nestorian writers, Maris 

• • 

and Amru-ben-Mathay (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) are more explicit. 
They say clearly that Mar Abbas “ composed a fine collection of Canons, which 
bears his name, and that he translated (or explained) the books of the Old and of 
the New Testaments.” 3 


No fragments have come down to us which confirm these statements. We 
have never met with any other version than the Peshito in the liturgical books of 
this sect; and no other author known to us has mentioned the fact that we have 
here brought out. We must remember, however, that the Nestorian literature 
has almost entirely perished, in the invasions which through fifteen centuries 
have never ceased to sweep over Babylonia. It is not surprising, then, that this 
version, if it was made, has perished Tgith so many other books, of the real exist¬ 
ence of which there is not the least doubt. 

♦ 

i J. S. Aesemani, vol. III., pt. I., p. 75. Cf. II., p. 190, col. 1, p. 411 and III., part I., pp.407—408 

* J. B. Abbeloos and Lamy, Or eg. Bar-Hebraei Chronicon ccdesiasticum, vol. II., p. 89—91. 

> J. 8. Assemani, BtbL Orient. II. 412. 
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It has been concluded, likewise, from a passage in the Commentaries of Dio¬ 
nysius Bar-Tsalibi (+1171), citing the Historia Miscellanea of Zacharias, bishop of 
Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos, 1 that Maras, bishop of Amid, translated the 
Gospels from Greek into Syriac. The conclusion does not seem to us, however, 
included in the premises. 

[ So far the Abb£ at this place. Elsewhere he admits of course the biblical 
translations of James of Edessa; and also, on the strength of a passage to be 
found in Overbeck’s 8. Syri Ephraemi aliontmque opera sdecta , p. 172, that Rabbu- 
las, bishop of Edessa up to about 486, translated the New Testament. The passage 
reads: “ And he translated (*-o-L») by the wisdom of God that was in him, the 
New Testament from Greek into Syriac, on account of its variations, accurately 
according to what it was.”] 

i See Anecdota of Land, vol. Ill., p. 252. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANICALLT APPLIED 

BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE . 1 

By Bbv. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny City, Pa. 

In theology the Christological system starts from the *pCrrov evayytfoov, in Gen. 
m., 15. Not so the ancient synagogue. Starting from the talmudic saying, 
that “ all the prophets have prophesied only of the days of the Messiah,” it found 
references to the Messiah in many more passages of the Old Testament than those 
verbal predictions to which we generally appeal. According to this maxim, 
almost every passage of the Old Testament is to be referred to Messiah. That 
this was believed in the time of Jesus we see from passages like John v., 46,“ For 
had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me.” Now, 
these words are so general, that they cannot very well be confined, as is usually 
done, to Gen. m., 15; xn., 3; xvm., 18; xxn., 18; xlix., 10; Deut. xvm., 15,18. 
The same apostle also says (ch. xix., 36): “For these things were done, that 
the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken.” Almost 
the same idea, as expressed in the talmudic passage quoted above, we find in the 
words of Peter, when he says (Acts hi., 24): “Yea, and all the prophets from 
Samuel and those that follow after, as many as have spoken, have likewise fore¬ 
told of these days.” Such being the ideas in the consciousness of the writers in 
the time of Jesus, it is of no small interest to examine the sources, such as the 
Talmud , both the Jerusalem and Babylonian, the Targumim or Chaldee Para¬ 
phrases, and the oldest Midrashim , whence we derive our information on the 
subject. 

Genesis. 

I., 2. “ And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

This is the Spirit of the King Messiah, as it is said, “ And the Spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him ” (Isa. xi., 2).— Bereshith Babba , sec. 2, 8. Whence 
do you prove that Messiah already existed before the creation ? From “ And 
the Spirit of God,” etc.; and that the Messiah is meant thereby is seen from 
Isa. xi., 2 , “And the Spirit of the Lord,” etc.— PesiTda Babbathi , fol. 58, col. 2 . 

i Although Dr. Edershelm, In his Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (London, 1883), has treated 
the same subject, yet a comparison of both will show the truth of the old saying, *'Duo, quum 
faciunt idem, non est idem.'* The reader will find it very difficult, if not impossible, to verify 
Edersheim's quotations; for to do this it requires not only a rabbinic library, but also a knowl¬ 
edge of rabbinic literature. As both these things cannot be expected of every one, it has been 
our aim to give the quotations in full. And this is one feature wherein our treatment of the 
subject differs from Edersheim. In Sohaff-Herzog's Encyclop ., s. v. Midrash , the reader will find 
the necessary Information concerning the midrashic literature; and s. v. Targum , all that refers 
to the Chaldee paraphrases of the Old Testament. 
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I., 4. 44 And God saw the light that it was good.” 

Which light is it that shineth to the congregation of God ? The light of Mes¬ 
siah, as it is written, 44 And God saw the light that it was goodthat is to* 


say, God saw beforehand, before the world was created 


essiah 


bring salvation to the nations. —Pesikta Babbathi, fol 62, col. 1. Referring to 
this exposition, the author of YdUcut Shimeoni , fol. 56, asks: What is indi¬ 
cated in the words (Ps. xxxvi., 10), 44 In thy light shall we see light?” what 
else than the light of the Messiah, of whom it is said, 44 And God saw the 
light that it was good.” 


III., 15. 44 And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ r 
The Jerusalem Targum thus paraphrases this passage: And it shall come to 
pass, when the children of the woman shall labor in the law, and perform the 
commandments, that they shall bruise and smite thee on thy head, and shall 
kill thee; but when the children of the woman shall forsake the precepts of 
the law, and shall not perform the commandments, thou shalt bruise and 
smite them on their heel, and hurt them; but there shall be a remedy for 
the children of the woman, but for thee, O serpent, there shall be no remedy, 
for hereafter they shall to each other perform a healing in the heel in the 
latter end of the days, in the days of King Messiah. The Targum of Jonathan 
goes on in the same strain, and concludes: Nevertheless there shall be a 
remedy for them; but to thee there shall not be a remedy; for they shall 
hereafter perform a healing in the heel in the days of King Messiah. The 
Talmud Sola , fol. 49, col. 2, speaks of 44 the heels of the Messiah ” (rropy 
Nrrtro). i- «•, of the time when the heel of the Messiah shall be bruised by 
the serpent, with reference to the troubles in the Messianic time. As this 
passage is very interesting, we give it here in full: Rabbi Pinchas, the son 
of Yair, said, Since the destruction of the Temple, the sages and the nobles 
are ashamed, and cover their heads. The wonder-workers are disdained, and 
those who rely upon their arm and tongue have become great. There is none 
who teaches (Israel), none who prays for the people, none who inquires (of 
the Lord). Upon whom, then, are we to trust? Upon our Father who is in 
heaven. Rabbi Eliezer the Great said: Since the destruction of the Temple T 
the sages have commenced to be like school-masters, and the school-masters 
like precentors, and the precentors like the laymen, and these too grow worse, 
and there is none who asks or inquires. Upon whom, then, are we to trust? 
Upon our Father who is in heaven. In the footprints of the Messiah impu¬ 
dence will increase, and there will be scarcity. The vine will produce its 
fruit, but wine will be dear. The government will turn itself to heresy, and 
there will be no reproof. And the house of assembly will be for fornication. 
Galilee will be destroyed, and Gablan laid waste, and men of Gebul will 
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go from city to city, and find no favor. And the wisdom of the scribes will 
stink, and those who fear sin will be despised, and truth will fail. Boys will 
confuse the faces of old men. Old men will rise up before the young. The 
son will treat the father shamefully, and the daughter will rise up against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, and a man’s 
foes will be those of his own household. The face of that generation will be 
as the face of a dog; the son will have no shame before his father. Upon 
whom, then, are we to trust ? Upon our Father who is in heaven.—Seta, fol. 
49, col. a, b. 

IV., 25. “ For God hath appointed me another seed instead of Abel, whom Cain 
slew.” 

Rabbi Tanchuma said in the name of Rabbi Samuel, Eva meant that seed 
which comes from another place. And who is meant ? The King Messiah. 
—Bereshith Rabba, sec. 23. Rav Hun a said, It is written, u For God hath 
appointed another seedthis is the seed which comes from another place. 
Who is that ? The King Messiah.— Ruth Rabba , sec. 8. 

XIX., 32. u Come, let us make our father drink wine, that we may preserve seed 
of our father.” 

Rabbi Tanchuma said in the name of Rabbi Samuel: The daughters said, 
“ that we may preserve seed of our father.” It is not written “ a son,” but 
“ seed,” which is to indicate the seed which is to come from another place. 
And what seed is it ? The King Messiah.— Bereshith Rabba , sec. 41. 

XXII., 18. “ And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 

Why does God compare the Israelites to the sand of the sea ? Because with¬ 
out sand no plant can be planted, and thus no one could exist; because there 
would be no fruits. Thus, likewise, the world could not exist without the 
Israelites; wherefore it is also written, “ And in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” In this life, it is true, the Israelites are compared 
to the dust of the earth, but in the Messianic age they will be like the sand 
of the sea; for as the sand makes the teeth dull, so also will the heathen be 
destroyed in the time of the Messiah, as it is said: “ Out of Jacob shall come 
he that shall have dominion” (Num. xxiv., 19).— Bemidbar Rabba , sec. 2. 

XXXV., 21. “ And spread his tent beyond the tower of Edar.” 

The Targum Jonathan , in loco, And Jacob journeyed and extended his taber¬ 
nacle beyond the tower of Edar, the place whence hereafter King Messiah 
shall be revealed in the end of days. 

XLIX., 10. “ Until Shiloh come.” 

The Targum Onkelos paraphrases, Until that Messiah shall come, whose is 
the kingdom. The Jerusalem Targum , Until the time that King Messiah shall 
come, whose is the kingdom. The Targum Jonathan , Until the time that 
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King Messiah, the youngest of his children, shall come. The Midrash Bere¬ 
shith Babba (sec. 98, 99), Midrash Echa (i. e., on Lamentations i., 16) refer 
the expression “ Shiloh ” to the Messiah. That “ Shiloh ” was regarded as 
the name of the Messiah, we see from the following interesting talmudic pas¬ 
sage : What is his name ? They of the school of Rav Shila said, His name is 
Shiloh, as it is said, “ Until Shiloh come.” But those of the school of Babbi 
Yanai said, His name is Yinon, as it is said, “ Before the sun (was) his name 
was Yinon ” (Ps. Lxxn., 17). They of the school of Hanina said, Hanina is 
his name, as it is said, “ Where I will not show you favor ” (Jer. xvi., 13). 
And some say, His name is Menachem, the son of Hezekiah, as it is said, 
“ Because he keeps far from me the Comforter, who refreshes my soul ” (Lam. 
i., 16). The rabbis say, His name is the leper of the house of Babbi, as it is 
said, “ Surely he hath borne our sickness, and endured the burden of our 
pains, yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted ” (Isa. 
Lin., 4).— Sanhedrin , fol. 98, col. 2. 1 

-“ And unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” 

The same is meant to whom the prophecy refers, “ And in that day there 
shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of the people ” (Isa. 
xi., 10).— Bereshith Babba , sec. 99. 

XLEX., 11. “ Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice 
vine; he washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes.” 
The Jerusalem Targum: How fair is King Messiah, who is hereafter to arise 
from the house of Judah! He girdeth up his loins, and goes forth to battle 
against his foes, smiting kings with (their) princes, reddening their rivers 
with the blood of their slain, and whitening his valleys with the fatness of 
their strength; his garments are dipped in blood; he is like to the treader of 
grapes. The Targum Jonathan speaks almost in the same words. Bereshith 
Babba , sec. 99, remarks on the words “ and his ass’s colt unto the choice 
vine,” This refers to him of whom it is said “ lowly, and riding upon an ass ” 
(Zech. ix., 9). In the Talmud we read, Whoever sees a vine in his dream, 
will see the Messiah, because it is written, “ and his ass’s colt unto the choice 
vine.”— Berachoth, fol. 67, col. 1. 

XLIX., 12. “ His eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white with milk.” 
The Jerusalem Targum: How fair are the eyes of King Messiah to look upon l 
more beautiful than the vine, purer than to behold with them the uncovering 
of nakedness, and the shedding of innocent blood; his teeth are more skillful 

in the law than to eat with them deeds of violence and rapine. The Targum 

* 

Jonathan uses almost the same words. 

i The same we find in Midrash Echa , or Lamentations , on i., 16. 
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Exodus. 

XII., 42. “ It is a night to be much observed unto the Lord for bringing them out 
from the land of Egypt: this is that night of the Lord to be observed of al* 
the children of Israel in their generations.” 

The Jerusalem Targum paraphrases: It is a night to be kept and established 
for the deliverance which is from before the Lord in the bringing out of the 
children of Israel free from the land of Egypt. For there are four nights 
written in the book of remembrance. The first night was when the word 

of the Lord was revealed on the world to create it.The second night was 

when the word of the Lord was revealed to Abraham between the parts. 

The third night was when the word of the Lord appeared against the Egyp¬ 
tians at midnight.... The fourth night shall be when the world shall arrive 
at its end to be dissolved, the cords of the wicked shall be consumed, and the 
iron yoke shall be broken, Moses shall go forth from the midst of the desert, 
and King Messiah from the midst of Home, etc. 

XVI., 25. “Moses said, Eat that to-day; for to-day is a sabbath unto the Lord.” 
Jerusalem Talmud: Rabbi Levi said, If Israel would only observe one sabbath 
as it ought to be observed, the son of David would soon come, as it is said, 
“ Moses said,” etc.— Taanith , foi. 64, col. I. 1 

XL., 9. “ And shalt hallow it, and all the vessels thereof, and it shall be holy.” 
The Targum Jonathan: And thou shalt hallow the magnificent crown of the 
kingdom of the house of Judah and the King Messiah, who will redeem Israel 
in the latter days.” 

XL., 11. “ And thou shalt anoint the laver and his foot, and sanctify it.” 

The Targum Jonathan: And thou shalt anoint the laver, etc., for the sake of 
_Messiah, the son of Ephraim, who is to proceed from him; by whom Is¬ 
rael will subdue Gog and his allies in the latter days. 

Leviticus. 

XXVI., 12. “ And I will walk among you.” 

This refers to the Messianic time, as it is said, “ For they shall see eye to 
eye, when the Lord shall bring again Zion” (Isa. lii., 8). — Fesikta 8otarta r 
fol. 34, col. 1. 

Numbers. 

XI., 26. “ And they prophesied in the camp.” 

The Jerusalem Targum: And both of them prophesied together, and they 
said, In the end of the heel of days, Gog and Magog and their army shall as¬ 
cend against Jerusalem, but by the hand of King Messiah they shall fall. 

i In the Babylonian Talmud, Shabbath, fol. 118, ool. 2, we read: If Israel would only observe 

two sabbaths as they ought to, they would soon be redeemed. 
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XXIII., 21. “ And the shout of a king is among them.” 

The Targum Jonathan: And the shouting of King Messiah which he will 
shout among them. 

XXIV., 7. “And his kingdom shall be exalted.” 

The Jerusalem Targum: And the kingdom of King Messiah will be magnified. 
XXIV., 17. “ There shall come a star of Jacob.” 

The Targum Onkelos: When a mighty king of Jacob’s house will reign, and 
the Messiah will be magnified. The Targum Jonathan: When there shall 
reign a strong king of the house of Jacob, and Messiah shall be anointed, and 
a strong sceptre shall be from Israel, etc. Babbi Simeon the son of Yochai 
lectured: Babbi Akiba, my teacher, explained, “ There shall come a star of 
Jacob;” Cosiba comes of Jacob, for when he saw Bar Cosiba, he exclaimed, 
This is the King Messiah.— Jerusalem Taanith , fol. 68, col. 4. The Israelites 
said to God, How long shall we be in bondage ? He replied, Till the day 
comes of which it is said, “ There shall come a star of Jacob. ’’— Debarim 
Babba , sec. 1. Our rabbis have a tradition that in the week in which Mes¬ 
siah will be bom, there will be a bright star in the east, which is the star of 
the Messiah. — Pesxkta Solaria , fol. 58, col. 1 . 

XXIV., 20. “ But his latter end shall be that he perish for ever.” 

Targum Jonathan: And their end in the days of King Messiah.” 

XXIV. , 24. “ And ships shall come from the coast of Chittim,” etc. 

Targum Jonathan: The destiny of all of them is to be conquered by King 
Messiah. 

Deuteronomy. 

XXV. , 19. “ Thou shalt not forget it.” 

Targum Jonathan: And even to the days of King Messiah thou shalt not 
forget it. 

XXX., 4. “ And from thence will he fetch thee.” 

Targum Jonathan: From thence will the word of the Lord your God gather 
you by the hand of Elijah the high-priest, and from thence will he bring you 
by the hand of King Messiah. 

XXXH., 7. “ Bemember the days of old,” etc. 

Another explanation is this: “ Bemember the days of old ” means that when¬ 
ever God brings sufferings upon you, remember how many good and com¬ 
fortable things he is about to give you in the world to come. “ Consider the 
years of many generations ” denotes the generation of the Messiah.— Siphre 
(ed. Friedmann), p. 134, col. 1. 

XXXIH., 12. “And he shall cover him all the day long, and he shall dwell be¬ 
tween his shoulders.” 

“ And he shall cover him ” denotes the first temple; “ all the day long ” de¬ 
notes the second temple; “ and he shall dwell between his shoulders ” denotes 
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the days of the Messiah. Rabbi said, “ and he shall cover him ” denotes this 
world; “ all the day long ” this are the days of the Messiah; “ and he shall 
dwell between his shoulders” means the world to come.— Talm. Bab. Zeva - 
chim , fol. 118, col. 2. 

XXXIII., 17. “His glory is like the firstling of his bullock.” 

This passage is quoted in connection with Gen. xxxn., 5, “ And I have oxen 
and asses.” According to the rabbis, ox denoted the anointed of the war, 
for it is said, “ His glory is like the firstling of his bullockass denotes the 
King Messiah, for it is said, “ Lowly, and riding upon an ass” (Zech. ix., 9). 
Bereshith Babb a, sec. 95. 

Ruth. 

» 

I., 1. “ Now it came to pass in the days when the judges ruled, that there was a 
famine in the land.” 

Targum: And it came to pass—a mighty famine in the land of Israel. Ten 
mighty famines were decreed from the heavens to be in the world from the 
day that the world was created until King Messiah should come. 

n., 14. “ And Boaz said unto her, at meal-time come thou hither,” etc. 

The Midrash in loco remarks that Rabbi Jochanan interpreted this in six dif¬ 
ferent ways. He referred it to David, Solomon, Hezekiab, Manasseh, King 
Messiah and Boaz. As to the fifth we read: The words refer to the history 
of King Messiah, Come thou hither” means draw near to the kingdom; 
“ and eat of the bread,” i. e., eat of the bread of the kingdom; “ and dip thy 
morsel in the vinegar,” i. e., these are the sufferings, as it is said, “ He was 
wounded for our transgressions” (Isa. liii., 5); “ and she sat beside the reap¬ 
ers ” because his kingdom will once be put aside for a short time, for it is 
said, “For I will gather all nations against Jerusalem to battle, and the 
city shall be taken” (Zech. xiv., 2). “And he reached her parched com,” 
i. e., the kingdom will again be given to him, as it is said, “And he shall 
smite the earth with the rod of his mouth ” (Isa. xr., 4). Rabbi Berachia 
said in the name of Rabbi Levi: “ As the first redeemer, so the last; as the 
first redeemer (i. e., Moses) revealed himself and disappeared from before 
them (i. e., the Israelites)—and how long was he hidden from them ? Three 
months, as it is said, “ And they met Moses and Aaron ” (Exod. v., 20)—so 
also will the last redeemer appear to them and disappear from before them. 
And for how long ? Rabbi Tanchuma said in the name of the rabbis, Forty- 
five days, and this it is what is said: “ And from the time that the daily sac¬ 
rifice shall be taken away ” and “Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh ,r 
(Dan. xii., 11,12). And what kind of days are these ? Rabbi Isaac, the son 
of Kezartha, said in the name of Rabbi Jonah: During these forty-five days 
the Israelites cut up mallows and eat them, and to this refers “ Who cut up 
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mallows by the bushes ” (Job xxx., 4). Whither does he (the redeemer) lead 
them (the Israelites, before he disappears)? From the land into the wilder¬ 
ness of Judea, as it is said, “ Behold, I will allure her, and bring her into 
tl\e wilderness ” (Hos. n., 14). Some say, “ into the wilderness of Sihon and 
Og,” for it is said, “ yet make thee dwell in tabernacles as in the days of the 
solemn feast” (xn., 9). Whosoever believes in him, shall live; whosoever 
believes not in him, goes to the nations of the world, which kill him. At 
the end God reveals himself to them, and sends down manna. “ There is no 
new thing under the sun ” (Eccl. i., 9).— Bulk Babba , sec. 5. 

HI., 15. “ He measured six measures of barley.” 

Targum: And he measured six measures of barley.and immediately it 

was said by prophecy that hereafter there should proceed from her the six 
righteous ones of the world, who should each of them hereafter be blessed 
with six blessings,—David, and Daniel, and his (three) companions, and King 
Messiah. 

IV., 18. “Now these are the generations of Pharez.” 

You find that the word JYn^in (i« ©•> generations) is everywhere in Scrip¬ 
ture written defective (i. e., without the waw *|), except in two passages, viz., 
“These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth” (Gen. n., 4), 
and “ These are the generations of Pharez.” And there is a great reason for * 
this. Why ? It is said, “ These are the generations of the heavens and of 
the earth,” where the word * s written plene, Why ? Because when 

God created his world, there was not yet the angel of death in the world, and 
therefore the word is written plene . But when Adam and Eva sinned, all the 
nn*7in (generations) in the Scripture became defective ; when Pharez arose, 
his nn^n became again plene, because from him proceeds Messiah, and in 
his time God swallows up death, as it is said, “.He will swallow up death in 
victory” (Isa. xxv., 8). Therefore in these two passages (Gen. n., 4; Ruth 
iv., 18) the word is written plene,—Midrash on Exodus , or Shemoth 

Babba , sec. 30. 

* 

IV., 20. See Gen. iv., 25. 

1 Samuel. 

II., 10. “ And exalt the horn of his anointed.” 

Targum: And will magnify the kingdom of his Messiah. 


2 Samuel. 

XXII., 28. “ And the afflicted people thou wilt save.” 

This passage is brought in connection with the advent of the Messiah in the 


Sanhedrin , fol. 98, col 


Rabbi Yochanan said. If 


generation whose prosperity is gradually diminishing, look out for Him 
it is said, “ And the afflicted people thou wilt save.” 
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XXIII., 1. “ Now these be the last words of David.” 

Tar gum: Now these are the words of prophecy of David, which he prophesied 
concerning the end of the world, concerning the days of consolation, which 
are hereafter to come. 

XXIII., 3. “ He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God.” 

Tar gum: He promised to set up from me a king, who is the Messiah, that 
shall rise and reign in the fear of the Lord. 

1 Kings. 

IV., 33. “ And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree, etc.” 

Targum: And he prophesied concerning the kings of the house of David, 
who were hereafter to reign in this world, and in the world to come of Mes¬ 
siah, and he prophesied concerning the cattle, etc. 
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GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 

By Canon S. R. Drivkr, D. D., 

Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford University, Eng. 


► 


1. On Genesis II., 9 b. 

In an instructive review of Budde ’9 Biblische Urgeschichte , in the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift for last year, p. 136, Professor Kuenen argues, from the form of the 

verse Gen. ii., 9 b urn niD njnn fin pn trnrr fin), that the 

words Jf*)) 310 ninn fin SLre an addition—though an addition made by the 
author himself—to the original narrative. In drawing this inference, however, 
the learned critic appears to have overlooked a peculiarity of Hebrew style. 
When Hebrew writers have occasion to combine a double subject (or object) in « 
one sentence, it is their habit, not unfrequently, to complete the clause containing 
one of these subjects (or objects), attaching the other to this clause subsequently. 
Examples: (a) Gen. xli., 27 a, where the seven ears are to be regarded, equally 
with the seven kine, as subjects to niff 0 *JtP I^ 3 tP, so that the 1 has the force 
of “as also” (gleich wie); Num. xvi., 2 a, 18 b, 27 b; Judg. vi., 5 a, *3 

om'Trttn t>y tSfjpoTon ; Isa. lv., 1 a. ( 6 ) Gen. i., 16 b, where there is 
no occasion, with AV., to supply the verb “he made,” but, as the accents also 

indicate, D»33WT. as well as p£3pn Tixon, are appointed to rule over the 

night ; i xii., i7, wi n ni D’yjj rrjna nx »"♦ ym; xxxiv., 29; 

xliii., 15 a, 18, unon r»Ni onnsfr udk nnpfa ; Num. xiii., 23 b, 26 b, 

rnyST‘?5~ftto “ 0*1 bnR w*i; Jer. xxvii., 7 a; 1 Kgs. v., 9; 1 Sam. 

n., 11; Judg. xxi., 10 b. (c) Analogous examples with prepositions: Gen. 

xxviii., 14; Exod. xxxiv., 27 b, “ane* nxi rro nns wro ; Deut. vn., 

14 b (cf. xxviii., 54 a, 56 a); Jer. xxv., 12 fyy); xl., 9 ( 7 ), etc. 


The words thus attached are not, in all these cases, to be treated (with Ewald, 
{ 339 a 2 ) as subordinate. The order in Gen. 11 ., 9 b, is quite regular and natural. 

Either ini mo njnn fin o”nn yy pn 71/m or fin D”nn fin 

pn 31 tO ninn would have been inelegant and heavy. From the 

form of the verse, at any rate, no support can be derived for the conjecture of 
Professor Kuenen. 


1 Construe, therefore, “And God made the two great lights; the greater light to rule the day, 
and the lesser light, as also the stars, to rule the night.** Where two zaqtphs are repeated (in the 
same half-verse), the seoond always marks a less appreciable break than the first. See, e. g., 1., 
SO a; ill., 6 a, 17 b, etc. 

a 1 Sam. xviil., 6, is pretty dearly corrupt. In xxv., 42, roSn should probably be read (of. Ex. 
ii., 5). xxlx., 10, is very abnormal; analogy requires the insertion of DDK after *1 D3&TI 
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2. On TjiOS (Jer. *•» 8 ). 

In order to estimate the various explanations that have been offered on this 
ftcult phrase, it will be necessary to begin by examining briefly the use of 

and of the allied ** 73 Q, in Hebrew generally. 

• • • 

PNO occurs in the general sense of “ without ” in a number of passages, of 

i •• • • 

which the earliest are Isa. v., 9; vi., 11; and **730 is used similarly, from Jer. 


• • 


ii., 15. How is this use to be explained, and what precisely is the force attaching 
to the preposition in these phrases ? Our readers will be familiar with the use of 
after verbs implying “cessation,” for the purpose of defining the particular 


nature of the cessation intended 


After sixty-five years Ephraim shall be 


broken away from (being) a people ” (which becomes, in our idiom , 1 so that 


it be no more a people); “ Every house is shut up &03ID away from (any) entering 
tn” (=so that none entereth in); “Therefore it shall be night to you ptflip 
away from vision ” (= that there be no vision); etc. Arguing from these, and 
many similar passages, we should expect in such a sentence as “ The land shall 
be wasted that there be no inhabitant (or, none passing through , etc.),” to find the latter 
part expressed in Hebrew by 3HH*0 ( or *"OP0 2 )- Instead of this, however, we 

• tt t • 

find regularly 3 EH* pNQ ( or ♦*730), and similarly with other words, DIN pND> 
"Oijf ( or One the two negative particles or (e.^p. 1 * 73 ) 

must here be pleonastic; and it seems, in fact, that pit is added for the purpose 
of strengthening the idea expressed by just as it strengthens the idea expressed 
by ^3 in a phrase which occurs in two widely separated parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and carries, therefore, with it the presumption of being a genuine Hebrew 

Is it on account of there being.no (literally, Is it from 

I •• • : • 


idiom: 


the deficiency of no) graves in Egypt 




account of there being no God 


in Israel_? ” (Exod. xiy., 11 ; 2 Kgs. i., 3,6,16). 4 As thus used, however, both 

and **730 presuppose an antecedent clause expressing some negative idea 
with which |Q forms the connecting link. If, therefore, they are rendered 
“without,” it must be recollected that this preposition is used in a pregnant 
sense, expressing essentially the consequences of a preceding act. 

It is only in the Book of Job that **?30 i® used more freely in the sense of 

• • 9 

“ without,” the connection with a preceding verb being no longer distinctly felt. 


i Thus drawing attention not to the old state which has ceased, but to the new state which 
has arrived. 

t As indeed occurs, Zech. vii., 14 (31PE1 

i Jer. iv., 7; ix., 9; xxvi., 9; xxxii., 43; xxxili., 10,12; Ezek. xiv., 15; xxxiii., 28, etc. These 
oases will, of oourse, be carefully distinguished from those in which the |D has a caused 
foroe; as Deut. ix., 28; Isa. v., 13, from lack of knowledge; Hos. iv., 6; Jer. vii., 32 = 

xix., 11, OlpO J'KO (according to Hitz., Ewald, Graf, Kell, and RV. margin). 

4 Examples of the corresponding phrase in Syriac are cited by Payne 

8mith, Thes. Syr ., col. 528, e. g. Ephr. i., 11 (]Aso? ^2*); Lagarde, Reliquiae Juris 

Eccles ., 141, 6; 142, 8. 
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Thus, iv., 20, u Without any heeding , they perish forevervi., 6, “ Will that which 
is tasteless be eaten without salt?” xxrv., 7, “Naked they pass the night **730 
CH3 1 ? without raiment” (cf. verse 10, “Naked they walk about 
xxiv., 8, “ Refuge-less they cling to the rock.” The analogy of these passages 
makes it probable that **730 has the same force in iv.*ll, “The lion perisheth 
without prey;” and xxxi., 19, “ If I saw one perishing without raiment” although 
otherwise “ for lack of ” would here afford an excellent sense. But the general 
difference between the use of **730 in and that of both **730 and J*NQ else¬ 
where, is that, in these other instances, the clause thus introduced adds a new 
feature to the description (“ The land shall be wasted,”—how ? so that the con¬ 
dition of persons passing through c eases), whereas in Job **730 expresses little more 
than a concomitant of the description (which is not even necessarily expressed in 
negative terms) contained in the principal clause. 

Ewald, now, explains the phrase in Jer. x., from the use of T*KI3 explained 

1 •* 

above. He supposes that the original and proper force of PtfO was forgotten, 

I • • •• 

that it was considered simply to express the sense of a strong negation, “ even 
none,” in no necessary connection with a preceding or connected clause, and that 


was thus capable of standing in any part of the sentence 


translates, there¬ 


fore, there is even none like thee,” quoting, as a parallel to this free 

use of Job xviii., 15, V? V?nto patrn. which he renders—and 

Delitzsch follows him 1 —“ there shall dwell in his tent even naught 2 of his.” 

4 

Is this explanation tenable ? It is true, as we have seen, that in Job 
is used more independently than elsewhere; at the same time the prepositional 
force of JO is never entirely lost; it is still a link, though a weakened link, con¬ 
necting what follows with the main sentence. Upon Ewaid’s hypothesis, 
and **730 appear suddenly, not merely as independent particles, but as denoting 
the subject of a sentence. JO has thus lost its negative force altogether. In this 
use of J*K 0 there is no analogy. **730 111 Job xvm., which is appealed to, is 
not decisive. If it denotes there “ even naught,” it expresses an entirely differ¬ 
ent sense from that which it bears in any other passage in the same book. And 
there is no necessity to give it such a sense even there. The JO may be partitive, 
as it is understood by Hitzig, “ There shall dwell in his tent what is naught of 
his.” In the difficulty of understanding how JO, in its negative sense, can have 
been treated as a mere expletive, this explanation, which gives JO a natural and 
intelligible meaning, seems preferable. The analogy appealed to by Ewald in 
support of his rendering of ?JiOD J*K0 18 thus, at best, an uncertain one, and 
seems, moreover, upon independent grounds, to be improbable. 

Another mode of explanation is adopted by Gesenius ( Thes ., s. v. JO), who 
regards ?|i03 J’NO 118 involving an extension of that partitive use of JQ which 

a strengthened 

* Neuter, (not mase.), on account of the feminine predicate. 
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we meet with in HUND ln Hebrew, and which occurs more frequently in Arabic, 
“ after negative particles, and after interrogatives put in a negative sense /' 1 In 

Arabic: “ Ye have not x!t aught of god (= any god) except Him“Doth 

aught of one ( /j/o = any, ullus) see you ? ” “ Do you perceive of them aught 

of one (= a single one) ? ” “ Not aught of one (= Not one) would hold you back,” 
etc. In Hebrew: “ If there shall be in the midst of thee a poor man, JPCTN HIND 

I • • • mm — •• 

aught of one (= any) of thy brethren, in one of thy gates,” etc. (Deut. xv., 7); 
“ If one doth n$!TO JinND o>aght of any (= any) of those things ” (Lev. iv., 2); 

Y • • • • am mm • # 

“If he do aught of one (= any) of these things” (Ezek. xvm., 10). Assuming 
now that JQ is rightly explained in these constructions as partitive, let us analyze 
its application to the passage in Jeremiah. ?pD3 means “ (there is) naught 
of the like of thee,” or, more briefly (the question of the precise meaning of 3 not 
being before us) “(there is) naught like thee.” pNDi then, will mean 

“(there is) aught of naught like thee.” Is this an intelligible sentence? In a 
sentence either stating a hypothesis, or (as in the Arabic usage formulated by Dr. 
Wright) implying a negation, the use of to strengthen the idea of one only , by 
assuming rhetorically a part of one , the existence of which is then questioned or 
denied, is intelligible; but a sentence affirming (as would here be done by impli¬ 
cation) the existence of a part of nothing is surely an incredible one. It is not 
credible even on the supposition that, HIND being in nse as a strengthened form 
of the JO was applied mechanically to for the purpose of strengthening 

it similarly; for the sentences in the two cases differ so widely in form and struct¬ 
ure, that the foundation is lacking even for the operation of false analogy. Isa. 


like 


XL., 17; XLI., 24 [M. T. ^£3X01 DSHD pND DDK fil are not parallel. 

It is possible to say rhetorically, “Ye are of nothing and your work of naught” 

(whether of here means “a part of” [see Hitzig] or “ consisting in ”); but this 
does not justify the expression “(there is) part of naught of the like of thee .” 2 
At most, it would justify the punctuation and the rendering, “ Part of 

of thee.” But this, while more artificial, is not stronger than 
the normal ?pD 3 and, though suitable where the subject is DilN or DDtyfl, 
for the purpose of declaring emphatically its equivalence with nonentity, is un¬ 
suitable when the subject is a word like Gesenius fails to show how 

?|iD 3 pNP can be intelligibly conceived as a strengthened expression for p# 

TjiDD- 

TJi03 f’NO appears thus to admit of no satisfactory explanation. In 
Jer. xxx., 7 , however, occurs the expression, “no, for great is that day f*ND 
iriOD-” The rendering of AY. (as also of BY.), “so that none is like it,” can- 


i Dr. Wright’s Arabic Grammar , II., 8 48 f. (b). See also Ewald, Or. Ar., 8 577, and the examples 
cited by Gesenius. 

* The rendering “(There is) less than naught of the like of thee” reads into |D more than it 
will legitimately express. 
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not be intended as a strictly literal version; for the analogy of the phrases PKQ 

| •• •# 

etc., would demand the punctuation ^1103 VHD ; there is no example of 

• • T > ** ** 

being pointed as if it were in the absolute state (j^t) when it precedes the 
word with which it is related. 1 must here bear its usual sense of “whence?” 
which agrees excellently with the context, “ Ho, for great is that day; whence is 
the like of it?” This is the rendering adopted by Qitzig, who also proposes (fol¬ 
lowing J. D. Michaelis) to point and render similarly in x., 6, 8 
“ whence is any like thee?” Nagels bach, indeed, objects that we have always 
elsewhere *0 “ who is like thee ?” but, whatever be the explanation accept¬ 
ed, we have to deal with an unusual expression; and a construction which is 
logically and grammatically intelligible seems preferable to one which is so diffi¬ 
cult to understand or justify as either of those which have been considered above. 
The recurrence of the same form in verse 8 makes it improbable, as Graf remarks, 
that the £ is due merely to an accidental repetition of the preceding letter 

(b;m bma^o). The Versions (both here 2 and in xxx., 7) all render by a 
simple negative, as if the reading were ; but where delicate distinctions are 
involved, their evidence, as regards either reading or construction, is of slight 
value. In all probability, the true meaning of the phrase had been lost by the 
Jews, and a false interpretation is embodied in the Massoretic punctuation. 

8. On 1 Samuel L, 5. 

nom *ud mm anx run nx ’a eras nrw mo |rv mrfn- 

The difficulty in Q*£)N is well-known. It is rendered (1) “heavily.” So 
Coverdale (1534), following the Vulgate “tristis;” Joseph Kimchi (afterwards 

David Kimchi, “O'? nfTN i"00 if? fJTU iTH b}03 *10Y?a)< Luther, “ trau- 
rig; ” Sebastian Mundter (1635), “facie (demissa); ” Geneva margin (“some read 

[so, in fact, the “Great Bible” of 1539] ‘a portion with an heavy cheer’”); and 

among modems, Bottcher and Thenius. Por this sense of however, there 

is no support in the known usage of the language: occurs with the mean- 

« 

ing “in anger” in Dan. xi., 20; but even supposing that an early writer would 
use the dual, upon the analogy of 111 that sense, the meaning obtained 

would be unsuitable; and the expressions (Gen. iv., 6) and JT.JD 

if? VP! U Sam. I®) are not sufficient to justify the sense of a dejected 
countenance being assigned to 

It is rendered (2), in connection with HflN HJO one portion of two faces (= 

o v 

two persons), i. e., a double portion. So the Peshito (I^J|), Gesenius, and Keil. 
It is true that the Syriac corresponds generally in usage to the Hebrew 

but, to say nothing of the fact that a Syriasm is unexpected in Samuel, 
there is nothing in the use of the Syriac to suggest that the dual would, in 

— ■— ■■ m 

i Job xxxv., 15 (see Delitzsch) will hardly bo objected as an exception, 
a Where, however, LXX. omits. 
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Hebrew, denote two persons; ^*1 (like Q*Jf)) ^ used of one person, the singular 
not occurring. If means two persons, it must be implied that in 

Hebrew, might denote one person, which the meaning of the word obviously does 
not allow. Secondly, the construction, if this rendering were correct, would be 
unexampled. evidently cannot be a genitive after the compound HJO 

nrrN; and the disparity between the two ideas (one portion and two persons) pre¬ 
cludes us from treating it as a case of apposition (as is suggested by Keil); 1 
Ewald, i 287 b, offers, in this respect, nothing parallel. Grammatically, therefore, 
not less than lexically, this rendering is exposed to the gravest objections. 

(3) The history of the AV. a worthy portion (inherited from the Genevan Ver¬ 
sion of 1560) is curious. It is based ultimately upon the rendering of the Targum: 
“ And to Hannah he gave 111 p^in one choice portion which is thus 

paraphrased by Kashi /IIS’ D’Jfl "ODD ’IN") “ a portion fit to be re¬ 

ceived with a cheerful countenance. ” Tro in the Targum corresponds to the 
Heb. how it was obtained from it may not be perfectly certain; but 

Kimchi seeks apparently to explain it, when he annotates the text thus, 

DJO *pN O’SN "pK pi HD^Dl rtSHi D’DVt 1 ? 2 iTlDDJ JinN-in the Latin 
of Seb. Munster, “ partem unam electam: hoc est, dedit Hannae partem honori- 

ficam at ab ea auferet animi et rultus molestiam .” As here explained, “ worthy” 

is no translation of but merely expresses a characteristic of the particular 

“ portion ” suflicient to produce the desired result. But this explanation is only 

of historical interest; it is evident that 0^£)K alone cannot mean ‘‘against” or 

“to remove vexation.” In the Book of Roots , however (s. v. there is sug- 

gested as an alternative fHDDJ TOD D’JS 1 ? (TIN*! lt^ll’D IN- This 

explanation is easier, but is open to objections, upon ground of usage and con¬ 
struction, similar to those already urged against (2). 

In the LXX. □*£)}{ is represented by -//>, i. e., DflK- This reading at once 

• • • • 

• • 

relieves the difficulty of the verse, and affords a consistent and grammatical 

sense. *3 Dfltf restricts or qualifies the preceding clause, precisely as in Num. 

* * 

xiii., 28. “ But unto Hannah he used to give one portion;” this, following the 
fTOO of verse 4, might seem to imply that Elkanah felt less affection towards 
her than towards her sister. To obviate such a misconception, the writer con¬ 
tinues, “ Ilowbeit he loved Hannah, but the Loud had shut up her womb,” the 
last clause assigning the reason why Hannah received but one portion. The 
words on ovk i/v avrij Traitiidv in LXX. before k //> seem to be merely an explanatory 
addition inserted by the translators, and need not be suppposed to have formed 
part of the Hebrew text read by them. 

i See the Appendix to the writer’s Hebrew Tenses , $ 290. 

* Cf. Abulwalid (11th century), &, 
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EMENDATIONS OF THE HEBREW TEXT OF ISAIAH. 

By Rev. Dr. K. Kohler, 

New York City. 


Biblical criticism is still in its infancy. Conservative scholars still deem it a 
sin to admit that the Massoretic text of the Bible has undergone great changes. 
They would rather impute to the sacred writers all kinds of deficiencies in logic 
and grammar, in oratory and common sense, than allow the intact state of the 
Holy Writings to be questioned. A careful study of the text of all the twenty-four 
books has convinced me that few chapters have escaped corruptions by mistake of 
writers, as well as alterations and interpolations at the hands of the scribes. Entire 
lines and columns have been misplaced and occasionally intermingled, so as to 
disturb the order and harmony of the entire composition. Expressions or pro¬ 
phetic predictions which sounded too harsh and severe were altered or softened 
by interpolations and additions, particularly at the end of a chapter or book. 
There are many Psalms and prophetical compositions in which the verse recurring 
at the end of each strophe, the refrain, has been sadly neglected and lost sight of 
to such a degree that only the sharp eye of a critic can discover it anew and 
restore the shattered fragments. No poetical rule has more consistently been 
adhered to by authors than the Parallelismus Membrorum by the Hebrew bards 
and writers. Yet even this has again and again been encroached upon by copy¬ 
ists and accentuators. And the best and most scholarly commentators have failed 
to give due attention to these facts. I am well aware that such general assertions 
will meet with ridicule and scorn, and unless I shall have accomplished the task of 
submitting my views of the whole Bible text to the scholarly world, I cannot 
expect to find many who will agree with me. Only the long array of proofs must 
at the end decide in my favor. At present I can merely plead for the patience 
and indulgence of my readers, as I intend to take up one chapter and one book 
after the other, being not so anxious to carry my point as to help in restoring, as 
far as possible, the original text. I shall commence with the book of Isaiah . 


I. 

4 . mm m These last two words disturb the parallelism, and fail to present 
a 44 climax ” (Cheyne). On the other hand, the following verse seems defect¬ 
ive, beginning in the second person, whereas no one is addressed. Read 

m&n cnm nm and begin with it the new verse: 44 Ye single parts left 

• • m 

by Assur, on what part will ye still be smitten, whilst adding 4 perversion ? ’ ” 
The w T ords are characteristically omitted in the Septuagint. 
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6. Head 1331 instead of ron. 


7. 

9. 


44 


DID 


44 


44 


onr. So Studer, Protest. Jahrb., Lagarde and Cheyne. 


44 D1DD .“ Had not Jehovah left a remnant, almost 

like Sodom would we have become; ” cf. my article on in Geiger’s Zeit- 
schrift , 1868, p. 29. 

11. D* CODl> more than superfluous alongside of D*11fllfli is not found in the 



12 and 13 have greatly suffered at the hands of the Scribes, who felt like smooth¬ 
ing somewhat the rigid condemnations of the prophet. The LXX. offer the 

following reading: ri“lDp X11T firUD IX’Dfl »D IS’Din HVn DIO") 

DD’tnn : +? x’n rqyn mvjn dw ‘wix X s ? ftra xnpo on 

mrotn- The original reading seems to have been thus—verse 12: ^ 

P x’n HDirin rrtop xW nmo x’Dn iD’Din X 1 ? ♦js nix - ) 1 ? ixan, 

• • .r v I: : t - : • • ▼ • ▼ t : • r 




jopo x")D roan bhd (is) 


I 


nvn did") ddtd rtxr trrn »o 


• • 


• • 


• « • • 


• • 


x 1 ?, '-px mm bra. 

~ »V T T T .|“ 

Translation: “ If you come to see my face, do not continue to bring meal- 
offerings of falsehood; it is an incense of abomination to me. 


“ Who desires this from you ? 


trample my courts ? 


Moon and 


the Sabbath, the calling of the assembly, the fasting and the solemn gather¬ 
ing—it is iniquity, I cannot bear it.” 

17. riQn gives no satisfactory sense. Head DlDfl the violenced , participle pass. 

of Don* 

• T 

23. HDPtl* The plural is to be replaced by the singular, an d a band- 


• • 4 • • 

• • 


25. nUTEftO * bring back gives no sense. Head f7Q*tMfl *1 put my hands 

t • t : t • r : 

upon thee . The error was caused by the first word of the following verse. 

28. rv3tja Read HOtJi cmd her captivity = captives. 


■ • 


29. *3* In place of the third person there ought to be the second. Head 


• • 


ICO]"! *3 /or you will be ashamed . 

• • 4 

31. form ppm. This word “ stronghold ” does not well fit itself to the context. 

I t v t t : 

Head, with Lagarde, fonrr “And the sun-pillar shall be as tow, and its 
maker a spark.” Here, for Lagarde’s conjecture, I prefer 

the Massoretic reading, I^JOl ar *d its Baal . 

II. 

2-4 are certainly not in their right place here, if ever spoken by Isaiah. They 
originally belong to the author of the fourth and fifth chapters of Micah, 
probably a contemporary of Zephaniah; and it is not impossible that some of 
the scribes wanted to stamp them as Isaianic by giving them verse 1 as a 
heading, while another Massoretic tradition attributed them to Micah. 

ng verses, either. But there can be little 

I read nroui ID 1 ? Dpjr ro 

t : t ■ : : I *:|- 


has no connection 


corrupt 
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D’fi^ss D^jiin DDpo iPo o 3pr n’3 rprfrN Wdj *3 mrr 

. ; ; . - * : ~ : t |: • : r • J I v “ r : - t 

*"1*7*31 O house of Jacob , tet us dispute together, saith the Lord. 


• • 


• # 


• • 


For thou hast forsaken thy Ood, 0 house of Jacob. For they are full of sorcery 
and diviners like the Philistines, and with the children of foreigners they practice 
witchcraft. 

The following passage is remarkable for the obvious confusion which some of its 
parts have suffered. Cf. verses 9,10 and 11 with verses 17,19, 21, and you 
discern a refrain in the composition. Yet it has been entirely lost sight of by 
the copyists; and confusion prevails to such a degree that the last verse has 
been given up by the latest commentators in utter despair. Here is the 
whole passage restored:—The first word of verse 11 offers the missing frag¬ 
ment of verse 9: 

»• : DJI# Off? (the LXX. read KtTK) NtPN t ?N'l CP’K ‘?2B’’ > I DIN 

|T 7 T TV -2 • - : •- T T - 


I shall not forgive them their sin. 


10 . 


pp imps ijkj vm mrr ins ’sso nay*} roam mva i a 

1 0K -:\- | : : -: " -- t*t : I •• t • : 



n. ova na? mrr 3 -isrn d’itjn on ncn din mroi rrm 

- • : - : • : • t •: - : •• t tt : - tt: 

: Ktnrr 

12 . ‘jsea Bead riajv 

• T 2 

17 belongs after verse 19; then let 18 read l£)* 7 n* * 7**73 D** 7 ** 7 ittTV The 1 of 


• • 


• • 


the following word caused the omission of the same letter in the preceding 


one. 


20. Bead D»2*?t3pl mTTWTfr V? 7WIW 7tW. 

t • T T 

21 and 22 are but variant readings of verses 19 and 17—in fact, marginal glosses, 


partly corrupted. 


IH. 


1. The last six words have, by various commentators, been declared to be glosses. 

3. The word is probably also a gloss. 

4. * 8 correctly translated in the King James version “ babes.” It is 

parallel to and identical with VQ in verse 12. 

• •• ^ 

6. Instead of rfrebom and the ruin, which offers no tolerable sense in the 
whole context, the Septuagint presents the reading n*?tJ*30?ll an d this dish. 


• • 


Taking into consideration that the following verse begins rather abruptly, I 
suggest that the original reading was npf! n*7B^3Qm an & take this 

I — • — y •• * • • • 

meat, the meaning being “ they will offer a coat and a meal to any one accept¬ 
ing an office;” but Nlfin QV3 NB** IT JIN he will lift up his hand to swear 


• • 


that he will not accept the office, for his own household is not provided 
thereby. 

8, at the close, shows traces, at least, of intentional alteration; and still more so 
the Greek version. Bead fltf PhD 1 ? fTHTS *7^0 DJitPS 

• • • t T 1 • 
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iTj33 ^rith their tongues they commit treason against the Lord y to offend the face 

9 

of his glory . The Seventy have read D*TD3 their glory , a euphemistic altera- 

_ T 

tion. The rather meaningless word 0^03* in verse 9, originally may have 
been a marginal note belonging to VTQ3 in our verse. 

10 and 11 have already been pointed out by Studer as marginal notes. 

THU the way of thy paths is a tautology. We expect a word analogous to 

I • • • * t 

thy guides . Bead and thy teachers . 

I v : - : I v 

14 c and d belong after 15 a, b. “ Why do you crush my people and grind the face 

of the afflicted. Ye eat up the vineyard; the plunder of the poor is in your 
houses.” This address of the prophet, with its allusion to the vineyard, is 
continued in ch. v., which deals with the iniquities of the oppressors, 
repeating even in verse 16 the refrain of ch. n. 

15 d commences a new chapter: j“Y)K3¥ flUT DM An oracle of the Lord 

\ : 

Yahweh Ts 9 bhaoth. 


16. nojn (cf. LXX.). Bead pfW H3 Thus saith Yahweh. 

18. The LXX. read after the word mnsn a word like Dt5H3*? the glory of their 

• t • • • • mm • 

* • • • • 

dress , which was probably omitted for euphemistic reasons. 

24. nflnj, as parallel to HQ = “ rottenness,” is not, likely, a rope, but, as Gratz 

v | : I - 

suggests, a corrupted form of nSD*) = “ rottenness.” 

26. rvnfiA “ thy gates shall sigh and lament” gives little satisfactory sense; and 
so is the following word (Hfipil) vei 7 obscure and problematic. Bead 

thy fair ones TVJ13T) an & thy tender ones. The Septuagint offers 

traces of this reading in the preceding verse, 6 etc. nJ3CTl 

T ; •• 

shall sit on the ground. This connects fitly with the following verse (iv., 1). 



IV. 

2. The words nov and expressions used during the Exile for the expected 
son of David (cf. *733(17)1^ see & planted in Babel) are missing in the Septua- 

» mm 

• • • 

gint. Besides, the whole verse betrays the hand of an interpolator or emen- 
dator. That the whole chapter stands in close relation to the preceding 
one, can be learned from verse 4, which has undergone only slight changes. 

Cf. LXX., which have *3 before DK and m , instead of yrn ; the word 

♦33 so ns before nm may have originally belonged to the second part, 

• • • * 

There can be little doubt that the prophet describes God 

• — 9 ••• • • 

T • • • 

as bringing severe punishment upon the sons and daughters of Zion. Hence 
(verse 2) Jehovah is made to appear in wrath, like a burning fire and a 
sweeping storm of destruction. The expressions, however, seemed too severe 
for the time of the exilic repentance, and were therefore changed. Of course 
verse 3, speaking of single remnants who should be distinguished as holy 
ones, stands now rather without connection, and likewise verse 4. 

5. Here the LXX. offer the older and more correct reading n\T) HliT N31 And 
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the Lard shall come and he....; but the rest shows again the work of ppil 

DHflID emendation of the scribes. Instead of ^3 *3 read T|3D*?1 *3lfr 

Cf. with the whole, ch. xxviii., 2-6. 


V. 

1. Read, with Lowth and Cheyne, DHil fWtP Lace-song. 

• esm 9 

9. LXX. have before the word R tea s revealed in the ears , connecting 

T • • • 

• • • 

it in the status construct, with mrr- Cf., however, xxii., 14. I am inclined 
to read DIM “ the oracle of the Lord.” Geiger’s explanation of it as an 
oath, “ by the ears of the Lord ” ( XJrschrift , 325), is without analogy. 

12. Read to the wine of their festive joy. 

13. Instead of read 31H (cf. Deut. xxxii., 24), and in place of 

• • y * •• • 

read no v nrrx u burnt with hunger and dried out with thirst .” 

t t : 

17 belongs after 10. When the fields have become barren, then “ lambs shall 
graze as if on their usual pasture land, and the ruins of the fat the sheep shall 
eat up.” Instead of D**U rea d 0**0 /at sheep, in accordance with LXX. 

23. read 03SO from them. 

T V 

2*5. The end of the verse is a thrice repeated refrain in ix. and x. (cf. ix., 11 and 
20; x., 4). Hence the three chapters belong together, forming one prophet¬ 
ical composition. Indeed, a close observation will show that vm., 21 con¬ 
tinues the thread broken off at the end of our chapter. 

26. The final Q in is one of the many dittographical errors found in the 

Bible. Read HirHO i0 M* 6 people from afar. Of course Assyria is 

| T 

referred to. 

28. 1^3 like flint. This accords with the Septuagint, Perhaps a better 

reading, more analogous to HfllDD? is ■raw like storm. 

IT » 

29. Onj*l is taken from verse 30, and must be stricken out. 

30. The words ^{J?n are not given in LXX., and are a gloss. Subject of 
the verse is no longer the hostile invader, but the people of Judea. I, there¬ 
fore, believe that is corrupt, and ought to read'ftp my people. u My 
people will, on that day, sigh like the roaring sea, (£33**)) and look upon the 

mm * » 

land, and behold distressful darkness in the clouds.” Continuation in vm., 
21-23 and ix., 7—x., 4. 

VIII. 

21. “And it will pass through it hard prest and hungry, and when it will 
be hungry and full of anger, it will curse its God and its king, and turn up¬ 
wards.” 

22. “ And again it will look upon the earth, and behold, distress and darkness of 
need and affliction for the fleeing one.” 

23. For ff 4 ? *3 rea( * *3 “ F° r were there not darkness around the afflicted 

• • • 

one, fiVD tten the first one might take the easier way of escape along the 
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land of Zebulun and Naphtali, and the latter might take the heavier road 
along the sea and the other side of the Jordan, the province of the heathen. 9 
Galilee.” Cf. my article on ^ in Geiger’s Zeitschrift , 1868, p. 26. 

IX. 

1-6 present a strange conglomeration which no hermeneutical art is able to clear 
up. Verse 1 is obviously a soothing balm for the affliction threatening in the 
preceding; but it is very doubtful whether the prophet felt like offering it in 
this connection. 2 goes on in the same strain. Instead of ^ 7 Ji 7> it has been 
happily suggested to read, in accordance with the Peshito, i°2/i corre” 

sponding to JinOtyfl* 6 and 6 have certainly no relation either to the verses 
preceding or to those following. They seem to belong to ch. xi., and so 
probably verses 1-3 (or 4 ?). About the first word of verse 6, I cannot help 
expressing surprise that so few of the commentators have found out the 
plain fact that the two letters are simply a marginal note concerning the 
previous word A Massortic tradition existing to the effect that where 

applied to God should be written in full (plene), and otherwise defect- 

T 

ively, the scribes were at a loss whether to write it plene or defectively . This 
is the meaning of the two letters, which were by mistake added to the follow¬ 
ing word HXV 

T — 

7 connects again with ch. vm. The word 737, however, offers no sense. LXX. 

have davarov = 737 (?) or JllQ. Read 37fl the sword. 

• • • • • • • * • • 

• • • i • • 

8. 1^77 is not the right word here. Lagarde suggests And they shall bias - 

^ • • • 

plume. I would prefer UJpVl they shall rebel, the letters being quite similar 
to ljpn- 

10. is certainly to be corrected into the princes (cf. Ewald and others). 

12. VOtSn I]?- Read, with Lagarde, HJtf- 

14 has been generally declared a gloss. 

16. nOtJ* X*? is not the proper word. Lagarde suggests nDfl* X*?» explaining 

XI* 

it after Isaiah xxxi., 5, niDS = sparing and saving. I think 

• • * «■* ^ 

^Orr X*? preferable (= he spares not). 

-:|- 

17. mXJI is correctly given by the LXX. (r&v fiowov) as jTiX*Jli sing- X*JI = hill*— 
u the hills are wrapped up in smoke.” 

X. 

1. Bead »nrD01 TIN ’i“Hl “ Woe unto those who decree decrees of falsehood and 

* • • * • | *« y *„ 

who write documents of iniquity.” 

Read 

4 is very obscure. Lagarde’s conjecture (7*DX Jin AITTID VV73 BeeUhith (the 

• T T “ ** 

goddess) sinks, Osiris is shaken) is more ingenious than valuable. (See also 
Cheyne’s Comm. II., 135). I believe the verse to have been purposely altered 
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by the scribes, the original reading having been: 71iyX nflJl 1TD 1 

I_* — • * ^ • • • f * — 

! 173* 13717 niini Thy king shall kneel under Ashur , and beneath 

I • • • ^ — • 

his sword shall thy slain ones fall . 



Isaiah’s inaugural prophecy. 

1. It is a noticeable feature in Isaiah that the name HIiT * s so often written 

which, I think, only gives proof of the frequent copying of the book 
by writers who were scrupulous in regard to the Holy Name. 

2. Supply the word inN*? after Q*£)}3 tf'B' the first time. 

5. The last part of the verse has been purposely misplaced. Bead, 


♦i*y ijn nixav mrr rftarrnN »3 two ♦*? »in *ion»i 

• ■ • • • • mm « • • • |« « • » 0 # ^ ^ 

flNtm* Read, in accordance with LXX., 7Nt^f) “the earth shall be left 

.. T . 

barren.” 


13. BHp JTlf- These last words [are missing in LXX. Are they a 

late addition V 

VII. 

This chapter is written by a pupil of Isaiah. He is spoken of in the 3d person, 
i • "?y Bid&d) with TjXX< j ciTtd ih&y could ?i©£« 

2. DHflN DIN HTO- Bead, ^ HPU down went Aram to Ephraim , 

viz., to join in warfare against Judah. 

3 shows the son of Isaiah, by the name of 3lt!^ 7Nt^» to be already grown up, 

t r : 

whereas, in ch. x., the name 31tJ** appears as a symbolic one, just 

given to him by k the prophet. Ch. x. thus proves to be of older date than 
ch. vii. 

4. The words tVR *7173 and 17* l 707 pi D7N1 [*¥7 are glosses, and must be 

stricken out. Q7X1 f*X7 belong to verse 5, and offer a better reading for 

D7N- 

La garde suggests to read an ^ ^ us set it on fire. 

8-9 b is a marginal note, probably belonging to verse 20. The continuation of 

« 

verse 7 is verse 9 c where *3 is to be changed into *3: “If you do not have 

• • 

faith in me, ye shall not stand fast,”—IJOtfri N*7 *3 13*01^7 DK* 

10. 737 niPP £]D17* Here the words 737 have been omitted by 

oversight. “ And Jehovah continued saying to Isaiah, Go, speak to Ahaz.” 

11. Read unto Sheol. So many old versions and comm. 

t : 

13-16 belong elsewhere, connecting rather with vrn., 6-10. By no means can the 
words of the prophet be a rejoinder to Ahaz, who had just before refused to 
ask for a sign. Besides, it is the whole house of David who is addressed. 
21 and 22 form part of the same “Emanuel” Prophecy, while verses 17-20 
and 23-26 are prophecies predicting Assyria’s invasion into Judea. 

The explanatory words 71BW *^70 J7X, in 17, and 71ti*N ^*703* in 20, are 
glosses and probably also 26 a, b. 
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VIII. 

Written by Isaiah himself. 

1. £3^rQ is probably to be read {Jf'jJK “ sharp, deep-striking chisel.” 

4. Read ?|KE^ wM carry off. 


The 


it 


laher-Shalal-Hash-Baz” prophecy is not given here; only in x., 6, allu¬ 


sion is made to it, but at a much later time. 


«• irV^Dl pi pm- LXX. have “^OH- I suspect the original read- 

lug was rtiDKI fTV HN- The people despise the slow waters of Siloah, 

t t I 

and want to rejoice with Jordan and Amana, the great rivers of Samaria and 
Syria. The names of both kings formed originally but a marginal note, and 
were afterwards put into the text instead. 

7. ITOn *73 riKI tisw "pD m- These words are an explanatory gloss. 

8. “prtN- Read D5T1K (Syria’s and Judea’s) kind. 

The following *?{$ IJQJ? connects with the following two verses, which form part 
of the Emanuel Prophecy (vn., 13-16), but are left in a mere fragmentary 
state. In their present connection they are certainly not in their right place, 
as the preceding and succeeding passages threaten Israel and Judah with 
Assur’s invasion, whereas the Emanuel prophecy predicts a speedy relief 


from Assur. 




9 . yri. LXX. read know; hardly correct. from make noise, viz., 

“ Blow the war-trumpet, yet be seized with fear (lflj"Tl).” 

T 

11-20 connect with 8. 

12. *"){J?p_*"){J?p. Read* with Lagarde and others, BHp» “Do not call holy 

all that this people call holy.” 

14. EHpD 1 ?. Read typiQ^ f 07 " a 8nare - The alteration is obviously an inten¬ 
tional one, on euphemistic grounds. Cf. LXX., which have ^ added to 
Cpj pK*7 “and not a stumbling-block.” 

16. Q3 is likewise altered. Read 13 through Him. The meaning is, “ through 

T 

false prophecies the people will be ensnared into ruin.” 

20 is obscure and in a fragmentary state. 

The children to whom the prophet refers in 18 are, no doubt, besides Maher- 
Shalal-Hash-Baz, Shear-Jashub and Emanu-El. To the two former allusion 
is made in ch. x., 5-23. 


X. 

DTD Klfl ntOOV Read DVD HtSDl an & Staff on the day of my wrath . 

• • • • • 

• • i 

7-11 have undergone considerable changes at the hand of the scribes, as can be 
learned from a careful comparison of our passage with the historical narra¬ 
tive (Isaiah xxxvx, 18 and xxxvn., 12, 13, 23, 24, and 2 Kings xvm. and 
xix.). Assyria’s general declared his warfare to be as much against Jehovah, 
Israel’s God, as against the people, the Deity being always identified with 
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the nation. This is what Isaiah is speaking against. I have no doubt the 
original read thus: 



Translation:—“ But he doth not think thus, and his heart does not reckon thus: 
For to destroy people and their deity is in his heart and to cut off nations not a 
few (nation and its king) (God). 

For he says: Have I not destroyed peoples and their gods together ? 

Is not Calno as Garchemish ? Is not Chamath as Arpad ? Or is not Samaria as 
Damascus ? 

As my hand hath reached those kingdoms and their gods, thus I shall destroy 
people and the deity from Jerusalem and Samaria. 

Truly, as I did unto Samaria and her god, thus I shall do unto Jerusalem and her 

# 


God.” 


These blasphemous words sounded too hard even in the mouth of the heathen, 
and were therefore changed; but they present the real case only in the form 
restored here. And to judge from the historical narrative in the passages 
quoted above, they had actually been uttered thus by Babshakeh. 

12. “ The fruit of the high spirit of the king of Assur ” is hardly correct, 

nor is “ the glory of his haughtiness ” (rYlNflfl) the object of God’s visita¬ 
tion. Bead {Jf the language and fYDNSJlfl the boasting . 


13. DHTnTim Bead DfTJTiTlVOl “ and their fortresses I plunder,” and in- 

• • • • 


stead of read DfTDtPV “ and I shall put down into the dust 

t : 

their occupants.” 

14. pj£) only a variant reading for 


15 


rya 7 


• » 


rpro- Bead vy-P HBO DH’ »3 VOHO nN tsatf q*J» ’3 

I I v - v v I * t 


and translate, “ Shall the staff swing the one who lifts it ? Shall the rod lift 
him to whom the wood belongs ? ” 

16. Ip* Ip’. Bead 1p“lp’> *> one word (cf. nWflfO. etc.). 


18. Bead, in accordance with the text offered by LXX., D*DOi 7 DiDOS fTHl 

. • r : • t t : 

and it shall be as wax that melts before the fire of the flame. 

• * 

19. yy is a gloss, and not given in LXX. 

21. TKtT i8 also a marginal note not rendered in LXX. The rest of the 
verse belongs to the preceding one, and is the responding parallel, if, instead 
of is read,— u The rest of Jacob leans upon the mighty God.” Still 

it is very likely that the passage before us (16-23) is rather directed against 
Israel and Judah than against Assyria, and connects with xxvm. Cf. 23 in 
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our chapter with 22 there. Particularly is this view supported by 22, here 
compared with xxvtii., 18,19. 

22. *Q. Head “ Even should Israel thy people be as numerous as 

the sand of the sea, a remnant only will return from the certain destruction, 
the sweeping storm of justice.” If the view expressed here be correct, the 
words ipjp omitted in LXX. (verse 19), are probably only a substitute 

for Israel (The name of Shear-Jashub was then not a sign of com- 

.. T ; • 

fort, but a threat, a prediction of evil, and the giving of that name has, then, 
probably been purposely omitted. 

24-26. Here is the continuation of the prophecy against Assur (6-16). The latter 
half of the verse, however, belongs after 25. Head thus, after Luzzato’s sug- 





gestion: "Uffi? DtfP Hr HtfNO ft*? *9# N*Vfl 

Dir ‘wn by ’skv Translate: 


“ Fear not my people, inhabitant of Zion, from Assur, 

For yet a very little while and my anger will cease, 

And my wrath against the world shall be at an end. 

He would smite thee with the rod, 

And swing his staff over thee on the road towards Egypt; 
But Yahweh Ts'bhaotli shall brandish over him a scourge, 
As at the smiting of Midian at the rock of Oreb, 

And (read inOfY)) shall drive him toward the sea, 

t • : 

And carry him on the road of Egypt. 

030 *71^ *73111 are marginal glosses. 

rrr\m- Head tottfi tte cure. 

"V1N3* Read Vnttp tot th his cedars. 


(To he continued.) 



* 
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NOTES ON GENESIS I., 1, and XXIV., 14. 

By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M. A., 

Rector of Tendring, Essex, Eng. 

1. On the Rendering of Genesis I., 1. 

“In the beginning Elohim fashioned the heaven and the earth. Now the 
earth was waste and wild, and darkness was upon the face of the flood, and the 
breath of God [a naive popular phrase for ‘ the divine energy ’ ] was brooding over 
the face of the waters. And Elohim said, Let light be; and light was.’ 9 

The first verse is the introduction to the story of creation. It was rendered 
necessary by the frequent adoption or retention of phraseology of mythic affinities, 
phraseology which needed to be guarded against misapprehension. jVEWQ has 
no reference to the order of the works of creation; Tuch has already referred to the 
Peshito version of h apxy , John i., 1; cf. also JT85^0$ from the beginning (of a 
historical period), Isa. xlvi., 10. It has been objected to the view here taken of 
verse 1, that the special introductory formula of the class of narratives known as 
Elohistic is JTll'Tin But we find this very formula, used retrospectively, 

at the end of the section (n., 4 a), for which the author doubtless had his reasons. 
Verse 2 is, of course, a “circumstantial clause” (Zustand, or Umstandsatz), a 
phrase no longer unfamiliar even to purely English readers. It describes the 
condition of primeval matter at the moment when Elohim said, Let light be. 

Followers of Ewald will call this exposition half-hearted; there was a time 
when I should have done so too. There is no grammatical objection to the ren¬ 
dering adopted from Rashi by Ewald, “ In the beginning, when Elohim made the 
heaven and the earth (and the earth was then a chaos), Elohim said, Let there be 
light.” Similar constructions occur elsewhere in the simplest narratives, and 
particularly at the beginning of new sections; see Gen. n., 4-7; v., 1,2; Num. 
v., 12-15; Josh, in., 14-10; 1 Sam. m., 2-4; 1 Kgs. vm., 41-43; Isa. lxiv., 1-4. 
It is more natural, however, to make verse 1 an independent sentence. (1) The 
cosmogony needs a heading, and n., 4 a, would not read easily before i., 1 (where 
Knobel and Schrader would place it). (2) The narrative of the next section 
begins in the same way, with a circumstantial clause (n., 4 b, 5, 6) which is fol¬ 
lowed by the clause relating the event (ii., 7, corresponding to i., 3). Those who 
regard the whole of ii., 4, as belonging to the second narrative section will go 
further, and point out (3) that we thus obtain a heading for the second section 
exactly corresponding to i., 1. I follow K. H. Graf, whose remarks near the 
beginning of his paper on the so-called Orundschrift ( Archiv....des Alien Te&ta- 
mentes , 1809, p. 470) have scarcely been sufficiently attended to. It may be worth 
noting that Ibn Ezra, who held a view of Gen. i., 1-13, somewhat analogous to 
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Rashi’s (“ When, in the beginning, Elohim made heaven and earth, the earth 
was,” etc.), seems to have abandoned this in his later writings. See Friedlander, 
Essays on Ibn Ezra^ 1877, p. 5. 

2. On Genesis XXIY., 14 HJN). 

Knobel and Dillmann (ad loc.) simply say, ““UH stands in the Pentateuch 
for a girl, consequently instead of (here and in verses 10, 29, 55, 57; 

xxxiv., 3,12; Deut. xxn., 15-29; also Ruth n., 21.)” Delitzsch objects to the 
last reference, however. Lagarde considers the feminine use of as an Ara- 
maism. Schrader (in his edition of De Wette’s Einleitung , p. 87), considers that 
the use of for 44 a girl ” is an archaism in certain passages only, while in 
other places it is due to the archaizing hand of an editor. Delitzsch (Luthardt’s 
Zeitschrifty 1880, p. 399) remarks that 14 in any case is an archaism 

not to be gainsaid from the point of view of the history of language. We know 
it simply from the existing form of the Pentateuch text; in the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch it is removed in all the twenty-one passages. It resembles the archaism 

in this respect, that we have no other ancient record which attests 
it. Must we not, therefore, hold that the use of fOH * or both sexes indifferently 
(in spite of the already existent feminine form) is not a mere invention ? ” How¬ 
ever we may decide the difficult question as to the use of I see no difficulty 
in assuming that is of late coinage, or at any rate that, as in Arabic paral¬ 

lels, the feminine form was not recognized by choicer writers. Cf. the use of 
44 maidens ” in early English for knights as well as dames. 
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A NOTE ON THE RELATIVE nt5W. 

• • 

By Professor A. H. Sayce, D. D., 

Oxford, Eng* 


The suggestion that '“MfH is the construct of a substantive corresponding to 

* • «■»# 
a * 

the Assyrian asru and Aramaic * s n °t due to Dr. Hommel, as is supposed 
in Hebraica, April, 1885, but is to be found in Muhlau & Volck’s Hebrew Lex¬ 
icon, and had been previously made by myself in my Assyrian Grammar for 
Comparative Purposes (1872). I there supported it by the analogy of the Chinese, 
where s o place has become a relative pronoun. The chief argument in its favor 
is this:— 

The Assyrian asru and Aramaic ’“th&r imply that Hebrew also once 
possessed a substantive meaning “place,” and the most probable cause 

which can be assigned for its apparent disappearance is that it came to be used 
with another signification. Prof. Brown’s etymology is phonetically inadmissible. 
He would find it hard to produce any other instances of a “ pleonastic ” r at the 
end of a word either in Hebrew or in any other language where the trilled r is 
pronounced, while the prosthetic vowel in Hebrew presupposes a double conso¬ 
nant at the beginning of a word. The Phoenician relative pronoun is 
which is already written M in the Siloam inscription. 


* 
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MODERN IDEAS IN HEBREW. 

By Mr. W. Willnbr, 

New Haven, Conn. 


In order to express modern ideas in the Hebrew language, three methods are 
employed: new forms are made from old roots, or two words expressing the idea 
are united, or (thirdly) the new word is transliterated. These three methods are 
illustrated in the words used for the implements, etc., of smoking; 44 to smoke ,r 
is a Pfel formation from the noun m smoke; “tobacco” is pN3 m 


(T&’bb&’q); “tobacco-pipe” is rawer of smoke . 


To the first method belongs also the specialization of meanings. Thus, in 

* 

the Talmud P^atim, 37 a, we find (Greek rimoq) in the meaning of 44 form 
this has, in modem Hebrew, been specialized to mean “printer’s form,” hence 
“the art of printing,” and, finally, “printing establishment.” This forms a 
Nfph'&l ft teas printed, a ffiph'il D*£nPT h* ^ a8 printed, and from this a Par- 

mm 9 9 9 9 

9 

ticiple a printer . The 44 veredarius ” of the Homans, corrupted 

: - t “ - 

into gives us the word for “ post-office.” 


• * 


As a model for the union of two words, the European languages are often 
followed. Thus we have *703 (German Eisenbahn) railroad; p* 

v : - : - I t r I •• 

(German Branntwein) brandy; jlV"3£l3D (German Zeitschrift) newspaper , map- 

m. j 

atine. In other ideas, the combination is original, often curiously formed; thus 
ms ep (pot-spoon) pot-ladle , *T)i<*7 {pyjQ (bringer-forth to light) publisher , 
editor; jll'TliK *VTD (Wei from io arrange letters) to set type , HiVT)K T7DD 


• * 


a compositor , tiW'DSK (fire-dust) gunpowder; flJD (burning-rod) fire-arm. 

• •• • 




Words which have one form for all the modem languages, as the most recent 
inventions, or the latest investigated maladies, are transliterated. It formerly 
was the fashion to do this in such a manner that the resulting form should be two 
Hebrew words expressing about the same idea; as a result, we still have jn"**7ilT 
(a bad sickness) for “cholera,” and the Hammagid, a Hebrew weekly published in 
Lyk, Prussia, calls the 44 telegraph ” 3*1"(great leaper). But the best and 
most accepted way is to transliterate these words, as (which, by tho 

way, can be regularly conjugated, likewise 7l£)tf*7D (tel- 

• • • • 9 • 9 w « • • 

ephone) (dynamite), etc. Often the Arabic method is followed, and 

we have both and fllNpi ffiflp for “coffee;” JfEP and for 


tea. 


or would perhaps be used for 44 pneumonia. 
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SUGGESTIONS TOWARD A MORE EXACT NOMENCLATURE 

AND DEFINITION OF THE HEBREW TENSES. 

By Professor Wm. G. Ballantine, D. D., 

Oberlln Theological Seminary, Oberlin, O. 


With the recent translations of the works of Ewald and Muller on general 
Hebrew syntax, and the excellent monograph of Professor Driver on the Use of 
the Tenses, the beginner cannot complain of lack of efficient help at the most dif¬ 
ficult point of the language. Still it must be confessed that the subject has not 
yet been wholly freed from perplexity, and that portions of it are still enveloped 
in that “ luminous haze ” which Ewald so often substituted for dry light. We 
venture, therefore, with much diffidence, to offer for the criticism of scholars a 
tentative scheme of nomenclature and definition of the Hebrew Tenses, with 
some remarks in explanation. We would present the doctrine of the tenses to the 
beginner in Hebrew grammar somewhat as follows: 

There are in Hebrew two tenses, the Aorist and the Subsequent . 

I. The Aorist Tense expresses the mere predication of a fact. It asserts 
the occurrence of the action signified by the verb, without connotation of the 
time of that occurrence. 


1. But since most facts are now past, the proper translation of this tense in 

English will oftenest be our Preterite; e. g., God created, Gen. i., 1. 

• v: t t 

2. Very frequently the translation will be our Perfect; e. g., I have 

• - T 

given, Gen. i., 29. 

3. Occasionally the translation will be our Pluperfect; e. g., fljyV 

T Y *: 

which he had made, Gen. ii., 2. 

4. When the verb signifies an action or state likely to be present, the pre¬ 

sumption is that the speaker refers to the present. The translation then is our 
Present; e. g., ♦njpr s'? I know not, Gen. iv., 9; Jehovah reigns, Ps. 

xciii., 1. (But the context may show that the past is meant, and then the same 
verbal forms must be rendered by Preterites, etc.) 

5. General truths are expressed by the Aorist, and rendered by the English 
Present; e. g., *Y¥n the grass withereth, Isa. xl., 7. 

_ * T •* T 

6. When a fdture occurrence is regarded as so certain that it may be 

predicated as a fact, the Hebrew uses the Aorist, but the English transla¬ 
tion may require the Future or Present; e. g., PTCO Naomi selleth , 

• t t : t 

Ruth iv., 3. 

7. The Aorist may be used where the most precise English expression is the 

Future Perfect; e. g., until she shall have borne , Mic. v., 2. 
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II. The Subsequent Tense connotes the act predicated as following upon or 
arising out of a known act or situation of affairs. 

1. In independent sentences the act will oftenest be understood to be sub¬ 

sequent to the speaker’s present, i. e., future. In such sentences it is exactly 
rendered by the English Future; e. g., he shall rule aver thee , Gen. in., 10. 

| t t : • 

2. Often, however, the action must be understood to supervene immediately 
upon the existing situation. The Subsequent Tense is then a vivid Present, and 
must be rendered by the English Present; e. g., fVYlflS ih* floods lift up r 

T i i * 

Ps. xciii., 3. 

3. When by means of the adverbs of time or place DID* or * n 

T V V T 

any other manner, a date, starting point, or scene of action, has been indicated, 
the Subsequent Tense connotes the action as following after or occurring upon 
such point or scene; e. g., JTiT DID wa8 n °t Gen. n., 5; TIQ* Dt^O from 

••*•••*« «• * y. * 

thence it was parted , Gen. n., 10; QV the day I was horn , Job hi., 3. The 

•* T 4 

proper translation here will often be one of the English past tenses. 

4. From the idea of supervention, the transition is easy to that of liability to 
occur, and thus to repetition. Accordingly, the Subsequent Tense is used in 

predicating customary actions; e. g., "IK a mist used to go up , Gen. n., 6. 

* • # « 

5. By a very natural extension the Subsequent Tense is employed to express 
the Subjunctive Mood, and also the Optative and Potential. It is thus used in 

wishes, permissions and commands; e. g., *JT hx there be light , Gen. i., 3. 

+ • 

III. The Tenses with Waw Conversive. 

1. When joined by Waw Conversive to a preceding predication (or idea), the 
Subsequent Tense connotes an action as supervenient upon or arising out of that 
foregoing action. 

2. When joined by Waw Conversive to a preceding Subsequent Tense (or 
idea), the Aorist falls into the temporal and modal limitations of that foregoing 
predication. 

In justification of this scheme, and upon the subject in general, we make the 

following somewhat disjointed remarks, or rather memoranda: 

» 

1. This is but a sketch. Many important usages are not mentioned; but we 
think that they may be appropriately classed under the several heads and defini¬ 
tions. 

2. The old names of the tenses —past and future —were after all nearer to the 
truth than perfect and imperfect. The Subsequent is a future, only future to any 
assigned date, not merely to the speaker’s present. The name Aorist exactly fits 
that Hebrew tense. In Greek the Aorist Indicative is limited to the past; but in 
Hebrew the Aorist is truly unlimited except by the possibilities of reality. 

8. The application of the term moods to the Hebrew tenses is an abuse of a use¬ 
ful word of fixed meaning, as necessary in that meaning to Hebrew grammar as to 
any grammar. The distinction of the two Hebrew forms is a true tense distinction. 
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4. The Perfect is often defined as connoting “finished” or“completed” 
action. These words are misleading. They can only fairly be used to mean 
action viewed comprehensively, as in the Greek Aorist, not now completed, as in 
the Greek Perfect. 

5. The grammarians have great difficulty with the numerous cases in which 

the Hebrew Perfect must be rendered as equivalent to an English Present. They 
explain that the consequences of the finished act continue to the present. But 
making the most of such classic parallels as olda and memini, the explanation fails 
for a host of cases; e. g., 1 am little , Gen. xxxii., 11. 

|t 

6. It is a mistaken analogy to compare the Hebrew Perfect, when used m 
general truths, with the Greek Gnomic Aorist. In Greek there is a reference to 
past experience. In Hebrew there is no evidence of such a reference. 

7. The difference between the Hebrew Aorist and Subsequent is not at all 
the same as that between the Greek Aorist and Imperfect. Only incidentally, 
by the extension of the usage of the Hebrew tense to connote customary acts, 
does that language reach the power to express the distinction. 

8. It appears a confusion to define a tense as inceptive , and then name it the 
Imperfect. An Inceptive Imperfect which expresses the future is a grammatical 
jumble. 

9. We believe that all that Ewald and Driver so laboriously set forth regard¬ 
ing “ incipiency,” “nascency” and “progressive continuance,” maybe fairly re¬ 
duced to the simple idea of subsequence. 

10. It appears that the conversion after strong Waw is rather of the English 
translation. The Subsequent is by strong Waw only made more distinctly sub¬ 
sequent to the preceding verb, and the Aorist falls under the limitations already 
expressed. 
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The Second Volume.—With this number Hebraic a enters upon its second 
volume. The variety and value of the material furnished ought, we think, to 
commend the Journal to all who are interested in Semitic studies. 

We venture the assertion that no single Semitic publication of the same size 
has ever contained contributions from so many representative Semitic scholars. 
There is something encouraging in this. It means that Semitic scholars are at 
work, and that they are interested in an undertaking whose purpose it is to incite 
others to work. 

When it seemed doubtful whether another volume of Hebraica would be 
published, many letters were received in which the strong hope was expressed 
that it might be continued. The managing editor, after much debate, concluded 
to undertake the second volume. And now, will not those who declared them¬ 
selves interested in its success lend a hand in making it such ? What is needed ? 
About four hundred additional subscribers. Is there not something which all 
who have at heart the interests of Hebrew study can and will do to secure these 
subscribers? The Journal will improve with each succeeding number, if its 
friends will but help and encourage it. Now is the time. The fact is, it is now 
or never. Shall it not be now f 

Proof-reading.—The readers of Hebraica cannot but be aware of the extreme 
difficulty attending the setting up of the type and the reading of the proof of the 
articles and notes which make up each number. In the present number there 
will be found, for example, words, sentences, or paragraphs in ten different 
languages, in five different alphabets, in which there are used ten distinct fonts of 
type. For f use in transliteration there are, besides these, numerous special letters. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if occasionally there shall be discovered slight 
errors. Yet, according to the testimony of those who are able to judge of such 
matters, the Journal has been singularly free from typographical errors. This is 
due, in large measure, to the efficient help rendered by the Rev. John W. Payne, 
of which the Editor takes this opportunity of making a public acknowledgment. 

As the Journal becomes older and better established, and as the facilities for 
work are improved, it is hoped that, so far as mechanical execution is concerned, 
it may be made more and more perfect. 

An Important Help for the Study of Assyrian.—Semitic students will be in¬ 
terested in the publication of an Assyrian Manual , by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Har¬ 
vard College, which, but for an unavoidable delay, would now be ready. Of tEe 
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importance of the Assyrian language for the Semitic study, and especially for the 
study of the Old Testament, words too strong could scarcely be employed. But 
the difficulties in the way have been until recently well-nigh insurmountable. 
Until the authorities of Union Theological Seminary, of Harvard and Johns Hop¬ 
kins Universities and the Episcopal Seminary in Philadelphia, made it possible 
to pursue the study at those institutions, one was forced to go abroad in order to 
learn Assyrian. The great expense, and other difficulties, left the privilege to but 
few. Happily, now a rapid change is taking place. The institutions above 
named, and the list will be enlarged yearly, offer facilities not inferior to those 
found at the German universities. But there are many eager American students 
so situated that they cannot attend the American schools. What are these to do ? 
Many of them finished their college, seminary, or university courses before As¬ 
syrian study came to the front. They are now active teachers and pastors. 

For such persons several courses are possible. If familiar with the German 
language, they can use Delitzsch’s Assyrische Lesestuecke, of which a third and 
greatly improved edition has recently appeared. This book contains a short 
lexicon of the most common Assyrian words, two pages of transliterated text, 
with translation and notes, and should by all means be the constant companion 
of every student of the language. The fact that it is written in German will un¬ 
fortunately close its pages for some, and others will find the way hardly suffi¬ 
ciently prepared. While the whole work is intended to be elementary, experi¬ 
ence in America has shown that a better method may be employed. Every As¬ 
syrian text-book for beginners must aim to reach the same goal that Professor 
Delitzsch has in view. The question is, Can it be reached by shorter, and easier 
methods ? 

The answer to this question, it is confidently believed, will be found in Prof. 
Lyon’s Assyrian Manual . The fundamental idea in this work is that the lan¬ 
guage is to be acquired, not by first burdening the memory with the cuneiform 
characters, but by a large use of transliterated texts. The tests which have been 
made at Harvard University, and in the Hebrew Summer Schools, have demon¬ 
strated the value of this idea. It will be argued that one who learns the language 
by the aid of transliterated texts can never be sure of the correctness of the trans¬ 
literation. Be it so. There are scores of intelligent pastors who cannot hope 
to become Assyrian workers, but who wish to be able to form an opinion on 
the utterances of those who are. There are teachers of Hebrew who can learn, 
for comparative purposes, all that is known of Assyrian grammar and vocab¬ 
ulary without committing the cuneiform signs to memory. It cannot be too 
often urged that the Assyrian language, like all language, lies in the sound, 
not in the signs representing those sounds. 

But while Prof. Lyon’s Assyrian Manual makes it possible to learn the 
language without learning the written characters, the method does not contem 
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plate such a course. A nearly complete list of the syllabic characters (several 
hundred in number) is given, and also several pages of cuneiform text accom¬ 
panied by transliteration and translation, and still others accompanied by neither. 
The student should first take the transliterated passage which is translated, and 
master it. He can also set himself a daily task of a few signs to be learned, and 
can practice what he thus daily learns, and what he learns from the transliterated 
passage, by turning to the cuneiform original of that passage. With or without 
this work on the original signs, all the other transliterated passages, filling forty- 
one pages, are open to him. These are almost exclusively from the historical 
records of Tiglathpileser I., Assurnazirpal, Shalmaneser II., Sargon, Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, Nabonidus and Cyrus. The originals of nearly all 
these passages are easily accessible. There is no better way of learning the cunei¬ 
form signs than by reading the originals in connection with a transliteration. By 
such a course there is not a three-fold effort of the mind, first to recall the sign, 
second to decide on its connection, and then to discover the meaning of the word; 
but the whole effort may be directed to the task of impressing on the mind those 
signs not already familiar. Many of these selections in the Manual , in addition 
to their linguistic value, are of the greatest historical and religious interest. The 
passages in cuneiform are from Assurban ipal’s Egyptian wars, from the Babylon¬ 
ian story of the deluge, from Ishtar’s descent to Hades, and from the account of 
creation. 

The Assyrian Manual will also contain the necessary grammatical paradigms, 
notes on the reading selections, and a glossary of all the Assyrian words. It is 
believed that the book will thus be so furnished as to meet the needs of beginners 
in the language, and to ease very greatly their task. 

While the teacher’s place can never be filled by any book, it is believed that 
those who wish to know Assyrian, but who cannot have a teacher, will find in the 
method of the Assyrian Manual that the greatest difficulty is removed. 

Other Semitic Helps*—The announcement, elsewhere, of an Arabic Manual 
by Prof. John G. Lansing, D. D., of New Brunswick, N. J., and of a Syriac Man¬ 
ual by Prof. R. D. Wilson of Allegheny City, Pa., will be of interest to all Semitic 
students. The plan of these books agrees in general with that of the Assyrian 
Manual spoken of above. One great reason why there have been so few Amer¬ 
ican students to engage in these studies is the fact that there have been no prac¬ 
tical text-books for beginners. The series, now proposed, including Prof. Charles 
R. Brown’s Aramaic Method, of which the second part is soon to appear, will 
supply a want experienced by many, and, at the same time, incite others to 
undertake similar work. 
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*-BOOI$ NOTICES.** 


noticed In these pages may be obtained of the American Publication 

Society of Hebrew, Morgan Park, HI.] 


DR. SOCDJ’S ARABIC GRAMMAR.* 


This is a new edition of Petermann’s Elementary Arabic Grammar, brought 
out by Dr. Socin, translated into English by Drs. Stenhouse and Briinnow, for¬ 
merly pupils of Dr. Socin. 

There is great need for a new Arabic Grammar, but there is no need for 
such an Arabic Grammar as this one. There is great need for an Arabic Gram¬ 
mar midway between Wright, Palmer, and others, on the one hand, and Fans, 
Bagster, and others, on the other hand; a Grammar clear, concise, sufficient, 
without taking the place of Wright’s, and without degenerating to the other ex¬ 
treme. To meet this need, Dr. Socin’s Grammar is largely a failure, because of 
its confusions, omissions, and errors. 

It would be a difficult task to enumerate the faults which appear on many 
pages of this Grammar. A few specimens may be given. 

ci i 

and a few 


Dr. Socin tells us that waw is pronounced as alif in the word g 


o i - 



• • 


other words, excepting when these words have suffixes. This is not the only 


exception. There are only two other words where the t caw is pronounced as alif. 
Why were they not given ? 

In speaking of the elision of connective alif under the orthographic sign 
Wasla, Dr. Socin speaks of this elision as taking place with the article and with 


two words, the words for “son” and “name 
places in which this elision occurs are never 


important 
instead of 


there being only two words, there are nine words, or rather nouns, in connection 
with which this elision takes place. 

Dr. Socin speaks of long and short syllables, instead of pure and mixed syl¬ 
lables with long and short vowels, etc. He says, “ A short syllable consists of a 


consonant with 


And “A 


vowel,” etc. That is not a definition of the Arabic syllable. Both of the above 
cases are included under the pure syllables; while the mixed syllables include 
the diphthong, and that composed of two consonants when the closing consonant 
has svkoon or tashdeed. 


• Arabic Grammar, Paradigms, Litterature, Ch restoma thy and Glossary. By Dr. 
A. Socin, Professor in the University of Tuebingen. Carlsrube and Leipzig: H. Reuthcr. Pp. 
xvl. 294. Price. $2.60. 
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Dr. Socin leaves t8e three short vowels,—of such great importance in the 
language,-—with a bare mention. He has almost nothing to say about the pecul¬ 
iarities of the letters. He has nothing to say about the Pause. He does not 
treat of the Article at all. A person would not know there was any Article except 
as it is incidentally mentioned. Dr. Socin writes the dual of the Relative Pro¬ 
noun defectively, when only the singular and the masculine plural are written 

defectively, on account of their frequent occurrence. 

2 * 

He classifies as a relative pronoun, when it is an interrogative pronoun; 


and he declines the interrogative 

2 * 


v 


which is rarely declined, while the inter 


rogative ^f, which is declined, he leaves undeclined. 

Under the Particles Dr. Socin treats of the Adverbs, Prepositions and Con¬ 
junctions. To all this he devotes two small scant pages. He tells us nothing 
about the kinds of prepositions and adverbs, nothing about their formation, 
does not give a single definition. He only gives one or two examples of each, 
and then leaves the subject. Even the examples he gives contain errors. For 
example, he classifies and as prepositions, and translates “ against.” 

As to Interjections, Dr. Socin does not seem to be aware that tliere are any, 
as they are entirely left out of his Grammar. 

The mistakes and omissions upon the Yerb are numerous. Only two or three 

can be noted. He says that the second stem or form of the Verb most usually de- 

+ 

notes the causative; whereas the causative signification comes from the intensive, 
which is the primary and radical signification. He says that the sixth stem or 
form is reflexive of the third, and that it has a reflexive or reciprocal meaning, 
e. g., jjLfcf to fight one another . This is a mistake. The idea of reciprocity 
conveyed in the third form, is, in this sixth form, necessarily limited to one of 
the two parties concerned; so that, if it is said of one JjU he fought , the other 
party to such reciprocal action will become fought against; so that the 

former will have an active sense, while the latter will be passive, but passive only 
as it is consequent upon the former. Between the seventh and eighth forms Dr. 


Socin makes no radical difference whatever 


difference 


reflexive pronoun contained in the seventh form is never the indirect, but always 
the direct object itself, and it never assumes the reciprocal signification. These 
two points distinguish the seventh form from the eighth. The explanation of 
the formation of derived forms, moods, etc., is most unsatisfactory and confusing 
even, when touched upon. The treatment of the Weak Verb is the most unsatis¬ 
factory part of the Grammar. Several different kinds of weak verbs are never 
mentioned at all. 

The treatment of the Noun is little better than that of the Weak Verb. We 
are told that nouns are primitive and derived. But he does not tell us whence or 
how they are derived, and almost nothing about their formation. Some classes 
of nouns are given; nothing is said of others which come in the same category. 
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° Y 1*1 a branch upon the measure of fclii when 


He forms the broken plural of w ~ «-‘ T • 

cf 

it should be upon the measure of gJLii* 

There are numerous errors of translation, as, e. g., translated “away 
from;” A translated “ a flight of doves.’-’ 

There are numerous typographical errors, as, e. g., three in a paragraph of 
two and a half lines. 


The omissions are as startling as they are numerous. Two or three defini¬ 
tions, rules, classes, etc., will be given, while others of the same character and 
equally important will be left out altogether. Conjectural remarks of no prac¬ 
tical use to the learner are frequently indulged in, while first essentials are found 
omitted from almost every page. 

As to arrangement the Grammar is confusion worse confounded. A more 
difficult grammar for the learner, on account of the absence of any system, could 
scarcely be found in any language. 

The Grammar proper numbers about 125 pages. The book numbers over 300 
pages. In a volume of half its size it is believed that more material of practical 
value could have been furnished. J. G. Lansing, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


THIRD EDITION OF DELITZSCH’S ASSYRISCHE LESESTUECKE.* 


This book, in its new form, is a great advance on ed. 2,1878 (ed. 1,1876). 
The progress is less in the matter of correction than of addition. The new syl¬ 
labic values of the signs are comparatively few; but a large number of ideo¬ 
graphic values has been added. Nearly all the material of ed. 2 is retained, 
except the Eponym Canons, which filled pp. 87-94 of that edition. Of additions 
are three pages of grammatical paradigms, Sennacherib’s campaign against Judea 
transliterated, translated and explained (five pages), the Babylonian equivalents 
of the signs placed beside the Assyrian form, eleven pages of cuneiform vocabula¬ 
ries (80-90), the cuneiform account of the Deluge (pp. 99-109) of which ed. 2 
contained a part, a historical text from Nebuchadnezzar and one from Darius 
(123-125), a bilingual vocabulary in three columns (126-130) and a dictionary of 
the most common Assyrian words (137-148), the words being transliterated and 
the definitions being in German. Beginners will thank the author most for pp. 
ix-xvi (grammar, transliteration, etc.) and for the dictionary. Other students 
will thank him most for the full text of the Deluge story and for the convenient 
collection of additions to syllabaries and vocabularies. 

*Asstrischii Lesestubokx, nach den Originalen theils revidirt, theils zum ersten Male 
herausgegeben, nebst Paradlgmen, Schrifttafel, Textanalyse und kleinerm Woerterbucb, zum 
Selbstunterriebt wie zum akademlscben Gebraucb, von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Professor der 
Assyriologie an der Universltaet Leipzig. Dritte durcbaus neu bearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung . 1886. Pp. xvi, 148. Price, 36 Marks. 
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Of typographical errors may be mentioned p. xvi, note to line 72, where one 
must read 9 for g in II R. 23, g; p. 137, e^ti for etti; p. 140, for i^lt; p. 

147, gik?u for §ik§u ; p. 148, tak&nu for takanu. On p. 14, no. 100, the syl- 

• • • 

labic value ta, in col. 3, has been omitted. 

What ed. 2 called the Babylonian account of the fall of man, ed. 3 calls Texts 
about the serpent Tiamat. This is an improvement. The Babylonians may 
have had an account of the fall of man; but if so, it still awaits discovery. 

Professor Delitzsch is to be congratulated on the great usefulness of past 
editions of the Lesestiicke, and on having made edition 3 more indispensable than 
its predecessors. The book belongs to every Assyrian library. 

D. G. Lyon, 

Harvard College. 
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Haupt, P. Einige Yerbesserungen und Nachtrage zu seinen Akkadischen und 
Sumerischen Keilschrifttexten. Ztschr. f. Keilschriftforschg ., Juli, ’85. 
Heidenheim, M. Die samaritanische Liturgie (eine Auswahl der wichtigsten 
Texte) in der hebr. Quadratschrift aus den Handschriften d. brit. Museums 
u. anderen Bibliotheken. Bibliotheca samaritana II. Leipzig: O. Schulze . 

gr. 8. xlviii, 56 S.M.3.50 

Heidenheim, M. Die samaritanische Liturgie in der hebr. Quadratschrift etc. 
Sunday School Times , Sept. 19, ’85. 

Hersmakn. Zur Geschichte des Streites iiber die Entstehung der hebraischen 
Punktation. Progr. d. Realgymn. Ruhrort, 1885. 4to, pp. 10. 

Imitatio Christi, nunc primum ex latino in chaldaicum, idiomatis urmise persidis, 

translata. Paris: Maisonneuve. In-12.lOfr. 

J astro w, Morris. Abu Zakarijja J ab j & ben Dawdd Hajjdg und seine zwei 
grammatischen Schriften. Inauguraldissertation zur Erlangung des phi- 
losophischen Doctorgrades der Universitat Leipzig. Giesen: Keller. 
Jastrow, Morris. Abu Zakarijjl J ab j a ben Dawdd Hajjdg und seine zwei 
grammatischen Schriften. Academy , Sept. 5, ’85. 

Keil, C. F. Die Yoraussetzungen und die Argumente der neueren Kritik des 
A. Testaments. II. Ztschr. f. hirchl. Wissensch. u. hirchl. Leben , 1885, 5. 
King, Edward G. Hebrew Words and Synonyms. Part I. The Names of God. 
Cambridge: Leighton Bell & Co. 

Klatt, J. Orientalische Bibliographic. Literatur-Blatt fuer Orientalische Phi- 
lologie , No. 2, ’85. 

Kohn, Samuel. Zur neuesten Litteratur iiber die Samaritaner. Ztschr . d. L. 

M. G., ? 85. 
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Kohut, Alexan der. Ethics of the Fathers. New York: The American He¬ 
brew ...$1.76 

Latrille, Joh. Der Nabonidcylinder Y Bawl. 64 umschrieben, iibersetzt und 
erklart. I. Ztschr. f. Keilschriftforschg ., Juli, ’86. 

Lyon, D. G. The Wolfe Collection of Inscriptions. Independent , Sept. 10, ’86. 
Marcel, J. J. Dictionnaire frangais-arabe des dialectes vulgaires d’Alg4rie, de 
Tunisia, du Maroc et d’Egypte. Avec la prononciation figure en lettres 

latines. 6* Edition revue et corrig4e. Paris: Maisonneuve. In-8.6fr. 

Marx, G. A. Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de librorum veteris testament! 
ordine (v. J. Barth), Deutsche Littztg. 1886, 12; (v. H. Strack) Lit. CtrlbU. 
1885,17. 

Merriam, A. C. The Arrangement of Hair on the Sphinxes of Eujuk. Am. 
Jour, of Arch., July, ’86. 

Merx, A. Proben der syrischen Uebersetzung von Galenus’ Schrift liber die 
einfachen Heilmittel. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen Ian dischen Gesellschaft, 
Heft II., ’85. 

Mordtmann, J. H. Neue himjarische Inschriften. Ztschr. d. D. M. G., ’86. 
Neubauer, A. The Origin of 2^4. Athenaeum , Sept. 12, ’86. 

Oppert, Jul. Die astronomischen Angaben der assyrischen Keilinschriften. 
(Aus: „Sitzimgsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”) Wien: GeroWs Sohn. Lex.-8. 

(13 S.) .M.—.30 

Pinches, Theo. G. Additions and Corrections to the Fifth Volume of the Cune¬ 
iform Inscriptions of Western Asia IV. Ztschr. f. Keilschriftforschg ., Juli, ’85. 
Praetoritjs, Franz. Tigrina-Spriichworter. Ztschr. d. D. M. G., ’85. 

Rohden, P. v. De Palaestina et Arabia provinces romanis quaestiones selectae. 

Berlin: Mayer & Mueller ..M.1.20 

Sayce, A. H. An ancient Babylonian Work on Medicine H. Ztschr. f. Keil¬ 
schriftforschg. , Juli, ’85. 

* Schrader, E. The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament. Expositor, 

Sept., ’86. 

Schrader, Eb. Der assyrische Konigsname Salmanassar. Ztschr. f. Keil¬ 
schriftforschg., Juli, ’86. 

Schroeder, P. Phonizische Inschrift aus Tyrus. Ztschr. d. D. M. G., ’85. 
Smith, W. Robertson. Zu den Liedem der Hudhailiten. Ztschr. d. D. M. G . 
’85. 

Soerensen, A. Juda und die assyrische Weltmacht. Progr. der techn. Staats- 
lehranst. Chemnitz, ’85. 4to, pp. 25. 

Sprechsaal: Mitteilungen der Ilerren Noldeke, Oppert, Jensen, Pinches, Haupt, 
Bezold etc. Ztschr. f. Keilschriftforschg., Juli, ’86. 

Tien, Dr. Manual of Colloquial Arabic. London : W. H. Allen & Co. 
Yerzeichniss der Bucher, Landkarten etc., welche vom Januar bis zum Juni 1886 
neu erschienen Oder neu aufgelegt worden sind. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs . .M.4. 

Vogel, Aug. Nach Kanaan (H. Guthe). Theol. Literaturzeitung, July 25, ’85. 
Ward, W. H. Extract from a Private Letter from Babylonia. Am. Jour, of 
Arch., July, ’86. 

Weill, A. Le Pentateuque selon Moi'se et le Pentateuque selon Esra. Partie I. 
Paris: Dentu. 8vo, pp. 92.3 fr. 

Young, Alexander. Assyrian Antiquities illustrating Sacred History. I.—IV. 
Evangelical Depository, July—Oct., ’86. 
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SEMITIC and OLD TESTAMENT PROFESSORS and INSTRUCTORS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Aiken, Chas. A. (D. D.), Princeton , N. J. Archibald Alexander Prof, of Oriental and Old Testa¬ 
ment Literature and Christian Ethics in Princeton Theological Seminary (Presb.). 

Ballantine, Wm. 6. (D. D.), Ohcrlln, O. Prof, of Old Testament Language and Literature in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary (Cong.). 

Beecher, Willis J. (D. D.) f Auburn, N. Y. Prof, of Hebrew Language and Literature in Auburn 
Theological Seminary (Presb.). 

Benton, A. B. (LL. D.), Irvington, Iml. Prof, of Hebrew and Church History in Butler University 

(Christian). 

Benton, J. A. (D. D.), Oakland, Cal. Prof, of Hebrew and Sacred Literature in Pacific Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary (Cong.). 

Binney, John (M. A.), Middletown, Conn. Prof, of Hebrew and the Literature and Interpreta¬ 
tion of the Old Testament in Berkeley Divinity School (Prot. Epis.). 

Bisskll, E. C. (D. D.), Hartford, Conn. Nettleton Prof, of Hebrew Language and Literature, 
and Instructor in Cognate Languages in Hartford Theological Seminary (Cong.). 

Blackwell, James Shannon (M. A., Ph. D.), Columbia, Mo. Prof, of Hebrew and Semitic Lit¬ 
erature in the University of Missouri. 

Blasius, Timothy, (O. S. B.) St. Vincent's College, Westmoreland Co., Pa. Prof, of Mental Philos¬ 
ophy and Hebrew and Latin in St. Vincent's College (Kom. Cath.) 

Bliss, Oeo. R. (D. D., LL. D.), Upland, Pa. Prof, of Biblical Theology and Literature in Crozer 
Theological Seminary (Bapt.). 

Body, C. W. E. (M. A., D. C. L.), Toivnto, Out. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in 
University of Trinity College (Epis.). 

Buioos, Chas. A. (D. D.), New York City. Davenport Prof, of Hebrew and Cognate Languages 
in Union Theological Seminary (Presb.). 

Brown, Charles Rufus, Newton Centre, Mass. Associate Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Interpretation in Newton Theological Institution (Bapt.). 

Brown, Francis (Ph. D., D. D.), New York City . Associate Prof, of Biblical Philology in Union 
Theological Seminary (Presb.) 

Burnham, 8. (D. D.), Hamilton, N. Y. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Hamil¬ 
ton Theological Seminary (Bapt.). 

Burris, W. H. (D. D.), Davenport , la. Prof, of Hebrew, Ecclesiastical History and Biblical Ex¬ 
egesis in Theological Department Griswold College (Prot. Epis.) 

Burrowes, Geo. (D. D.), San Francisco, Cal. Prot. of Hebrew and Greek Exegesis in 8an Fran¬ 
cisco Theological 8eminary (Presb.). 

Carroll, Charles (D. D.), Dubuque, Iowa. Prof, of Intellectual Philosophy and Hebrew in St. 
Joseph’s College (Rom. Cath.). 

Chase, Pliny E. (LL. D.), Haverford College, Pa. Instructor in Hebrew in Haverford College 

(Friends). 

CHA8SOT, P. (S. J.), Woodstock, Md. Prof, of Hebrew in Woodstock College (Rom. Cath.). 

Clarke, J. C. C. (M. A.), Upper Alton, IU . Acting Prof, of Biblical Literature and Interpretation 
in Shurtleff College (Bapt.). 

Corcoran, Jas. A. (D. D.), Overbrook, Pa. Prof, of Sacred Scriptures, Hebrew and Syriac in St. 
Charles Theological Seminary (Rom. Cath.) 

Corey, Chas. H. (M. A., D. D.), Richmond, Va. Prof, of Hebrew and Biblical Interpretation in 
Richmond Institute (Bapt.). 
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Coussirat, Daniel (M. A.), Montreal, Que. Lecturer in Hebrew and Oriental Literature in Uni¬ 
versity of McGill College. 

Currie, John (D. D.), Halifax , N. S. Prof, of Hebrew and Biblical Literature in Presbyterian 
College (Presb.). 

Curtis, Edward L. (B. A.), Chicago, IU. Associate Prof, of Old Testament Literature and Ex¬ 
egesis in Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the North West (Presb.). 

Curtiss, S. Ives (Ph. D., D. D.), Chicago. IU. New England Prof, of Old Testament Literature 

and Interpretation in Chicago Theological Seminary (Cong.). 

Davies, W. W. (Ph. D.), Delaware, O. Instructor in Hebrew and Modem Languages in Ohio Wes¬ 
leyan University (M. E.). 

Day, Georoe E. (D. D.), New Haven, Conn. Holmes Prof, of the Hebrew Language and Litera¬ 
ture and Biblical Theology in Yale College (Cong.) 

Denio, Francis B., Bangor , Me. Prof, of Old Testament Language and Literature in Bangor 
Theological Seminary (Cong.). 

Dodd, T. J. (D. D.), Nashville , Tenn. Prof, of Hebrew and Practical Theology in Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity (M. B. So.). 

Du Bose, W. P. (S. T. D.), Sewanee, Tenn. Prof, of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation 
in University of the South (Prot. Epis.). 

Dyer, E. R. (D. D.), Baltimore, Md. Prof, of Sacred Scriptures and Hebrew in St. Mary’s Sem¬ 
inary (Rom. Cath.). 

Dysinoer, Holmes (M. A.), Newberry, S. C. Prof, of Hebrew in Evangelical Lutheran Seminary 

of the South (Bv. Luth.). 

Elliott, Chas. (D. D.), Easton , Pa. Prof, of Hebrew in Lafayette College (Presb.). 

Emerson, Sara A. (A. B.), Wellesley, Mass. Instructor in Hebrew in Wellesley College. 

Field, Thomas P. (D. D.), Amherst, Mass. Samuel Green Prof, of Biblical History and Intepret- 

ation and Instructor in Hebrew in Amherst College (Cong.). 

Fisher, Urban (O. 8 . B., Ph. B.), CollegevUle , Minn. Prof, of Hebrew in St. John’s University 

(Rom. Cath.). 

Forbes, Henry P. (M. A.). Canton, N. Y. Craig Prof, of Biblical Languages and Literature in 

St. Lawrence University (Univ.). 

Foster, R. V. (D. D.), Lebanon, Tenn. Prof, of Hebrew and New Testament Greek in Cumber¬ 
land University (Cumb. Presb.). 

Fritschel, 8 . (D. D.), Mendota, IU. Prof, of Theology (including Hebrew) in Wartburg Sem¬ 
inary (Ev. Luth.). 

Gast, F. A. (D. D.), Lancaster. Pa. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in the Theo¬ 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church (Ref.). 

Grannan. Chas. P. (D. D.), Emmtttsburg, Md. Prof, of Dogma and Sacred Scriptures in Mt. St. 

Mary’s College (Rom. Cath.). 

Green, Wm. H. (D. D., LL. D.), Princeton, N. J . Prof, of Oriental and Old Testament Literature 
in Princeton Theological 8eminary (Presb.). 

Grubbs, Isaiah B., Lexington, Ky. Prof, of Sacred Literature and Homiletics in College of the 

Bible (Christian). 

Hall, Randall C. (D.D.), New York City. Clement C. Moore Prof, of the Hebrew and Greek 
Languages in General Theological Seminary (Prot. Epis.). 

Harman, Henry M. (D. D.), Carlisle, Pa. Prof, of Greek and Hebrew in Dickinson College (M.E.). 

Harper, Jas. (D. D.), Xenia, 0. Prof, of Hebrew and Systematic Theology in Xenia Theological 

Seminary (U. P.). 

Harper, William R. (Ph. D.), Morgan Park, IU. Prof, of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in 

Baptist Union Theological Seminary (Bapt.). 

Haupt, Paul (Ph. D.), Baltimore, Md. Prof, of Semitic Languages in Johns Hopkins University. 

Hay, Chas. A. (D. D.), Gettysburg, Pa. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Evangel¬ 
ical Lutheran Theological Seminary (Evang. Luth.). 

Hecht, B. (D. D., D. C. L.), Cleveland, 0. Prof, of Dogmatic Theology and Sacred Scriptures in 
St. Mary’s Theological Seminary (Rom. Cath.) 

Hiller, A. (D. D.), Cooperstown, N. Y. Dr. Geo. B. Miller Prof, of Systematic Theology, Old Tes¬ 
tament Exegesis, etc., in Hartwick Seminary (Luth.). 
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HIrschPelder, J. M., Toronto, Ont. Prof, of the Hebrew Language and Literature in Unlver 
sity College. 

Hoch, Gallus (O. 8. B.), Westmoreland Co., Pa. Prof, of Introduction to Holy Scriptures, 
Hermeneutics, Greek, German, Ac. in St. Vinoent’s College (Roman Cath.). 

Hurd, B. L. (D. D.), CarlinviUe, IlL Prof, of Hebrew in Blackburn University (Presb.). 

Hyde, A. B. (D. D.), Denver, Col. Prof, of Greek and Hebrew in University of Denver (M. E.). 

J astro w, M., Jr., (Ph. D.) f Philadelphia, Pa. Lecturer on Semitic Languages in University of 

Pennsylvania. 

Jeffers, Wm. H. (D.D., LL.D.), Allegheny, Pa. Prof, of Old Testament Literature in Western 

Theological Seminary (Presb.). 

Johnson, R. H. (M. A.), Oekaloosa, la. Prof, of Sacred Literature and Hebrew In Oskaloosa 

College (Christian). 

Kemper, L. A. (D. D.), Nashotah, Win. Prof, of Exegesis, Biblical Literature and Hebrew in 
Nashotah Theological Seminary (Prot. Epis.). 

Kino John M. (D. D.), Winnipeg, Man. Prof, of Old Testament Interpretation in Theological 
College (Presb.). 

Kirchkr, M. J., Suspension Bridge, N. Y. Prof, of Dogmatic Theology, Church History and Exe¬ 
gesis in Seminary of our Lady of Angels (Rom. Cath.). 

Kirsch, A. M. (C. S. C.), Notre Dame, Ind. Prof, of Hebrew in Notre Dame University (Rom. 
Cath.). * 

Landis, J. P. (D. D.), Dayton, O. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Union Biblical 

Seminary (U. B.). 

Lansing, J. G. (D. D.), New Brunswick, N. J. Sage Prof, of Old Testament Languages and Ex¬ 
egesis in Theological Seminary of the Reformed (Dutoh) Church. 

Lawrence, Thos. (D. D.) f Charlotte, N. C. Prof, of Hebrew in Biddle University (Presb.). 

Lebl, Simon (D. D.), St. Francis, Wis. Prof, of Sacred Literature and Exegesis in Seminary of 
St. Francis de Sales (Rom. Cath.). 

Leyden, C. M. (D. D.), Cape Girardeau, Mo. Prof, of Old Testament Literature and Hermeneu¬ 
tics in St. Vincent’s College (Rom. Cath.). 

Ltvermore, A. A. (M. A.), MeadviUe, Pa. Prof, of Hebrew Theology and Old Testament Litera- 
ature in MeadviUe Theological Institute (Unit.). 

Locke, Fr. Michael J. (S. T. L, O. 8. A.), VUlanova College, Delaware Co., Pa. Prof, of Dogmatic 
Theology and Hebrew (Rom. Cath.). 

Lyon, David G. (Ph. D.), Cambridge, Mass. Hollis Prof, of Divinity in Harvard CoUege. 

Maas, A. J. (S. J.), Woodstock, Md. Prof, of Hebrew in Woodstock CoUege (Rom. Cath.). 

Mal.br, P. Bede (O. S. B.), St. Meinrad, Ind. Prof, of Philosophy, Sacred Scriptures and Herme¬ 
neutics in St. Meinrad's CoUege (Rom. Cath.). 

Manly, Basil (D. D., LL. D.), Louisville, Ky. Prof, of Interpretation of the Old Testament and 

BibUcal Introduction in Southern Baptist Theological Seminary (Bapt.). 

Mann, W. J. (D. D.), Philadelphia, Pa. Prof, of Old Testament Exegesis and Ethics in Theological 
Seminary of the EvangeUcal Lutheran Church (Ev. Luth.). 

Martin, Wm. (D. D.), Greencastle , Ind. Harmon Prof, of Bxegetical Theology of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in De Pauw University (M. E.). 

McCartik, Denis, South Orange, N. J. Prof, of Sacred Scripture and Canon Law in Seton HaU 
Theological 8eminary (Rom. Cath.). 

Mees, Theophilus, Columbus, O. Prof, of Hebrew in Capital University (Ev. Luth.). 

MER8HMAN, Francis (O. S. B., D. D.), CoUegeviUe, Minn. Prof, of Old Testament Literature, 
Hermeneutics and Liturgy in St. John's University (Rom. Cath.). 

Mitchell, E. C. (D. D.), Chicago, IU. Editor of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar and Davies’ Lexicon. 

Mitchell, Hinckley G. (Ph. D.), Boston, Mass. Prof, of Hebrew and Bxegetical Theology in 
8chool of Theology, Boston University (M. E.). 

Mogyorosi, A. J. (O. 8. F.), AUegany, N. Y. Prof, of Hebrew, Sacred Scriptures, and Herme¬ 
neutics in St. Bonaventure’s CoUege (Rom. Cath.). 

Moore, Geo. F., Andover , Mass. Hitchoock Prof, of Hebrew Language and Literature in An¬ 
dover Theological 8e ininary (Cong.). 
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Moors, W. W. (D. D.), Hampden Sidney, Va. Adj. Prof, of Oriental Literature in Union Tbso. 
logical Seminary in Va. (So. Presb.). 

Mo watt, J. B. (M. A., D. D.), Kingston, Ont. Prof, of Hebrew, Chaldee and Okl Testament Ex¬ 
egesis in Queen’s University (Presb.). 

Mudge, Elisha, Merom, Ind. Prof, of Ancient History, Logic, Moral Philosophy and Bible Lose 

in U nion Christian College (Christian). 

Newlin, A. W., Meade Ule, Pa. Instructor in Hebrew in Allegheny College (M. R.). 

Oliver, Andrew (D. D.), New York City. Prof, of Biblical Learning and the Interpretation of 
Scripture in General Theological Seminary (Prot. Epis.). 

Oliver, R. W. (D. D.), Nebraska City, Neb. Prof, of Exegesis and Theology in Nebraska Divinity 

School (Prot. Epis.). 

Ort, Sam’l A. (D. D.), Springfield, 0. Prof, of Hebrew and Sacred Philology in Wittenberg Col¬ 
lege (Ev. Luth.). 

Osgood, Howard (D. D.), Rochester , N. F. Hoyt Prof, of Hebrew Language and Literature in 

Rochester Theological Seminary (Bapt.). 

Packard, Jos. (D. D.), Theological Seminary, Fairfax Co., Va. Prof, of Hebrew and Biblical 

Learning in Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Virginia (Prot. Epis.) 

Paine, T. O. (LL. D.), Elmwood, Mass. Prof, of Hebrew in New Church Theological School (New 

Church). 

Patterson, M. (B. A.), Nashville, Tenn. T>(ot . of Hebrew in Central Tennessee College (M. E.). 

Paul, David (D. D.), New Concord, O. Prof, of Hebrew in Muskingum College (U. P.). 

Peters, John P. (Ph. D.), Philadelphia, Pa. Professor of the Old Testament Literature and Lan¬ 
guages in Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church (Prot. Epis.). 

Piccirrillo, Ch. (S. J.), Woodstock, Md. Prof, of Sacred Scriptures in Woodstock College (Rom 

Cath.). 

Pieper, F., St. Louis, Mo. Prof, of Hebrew and Dogmatics in Concordia Seminary (Luth.). 

Pitzer, A. W. (D. D.), Washington, D. C. Prof, of Biblical History and Literature in Howard 
University. 

Rainer, Jos., St. Francis, Wis. Prof, of Hebrew, Greek and Latin in Seminary of St. Francis de 

Sales (Rom. Cath.) 

Rich, Thos. Hill (M. A.), Lewistoum , Me. Prof of Hebrew in Bates College (Free Bapt.). 

Riemenschneider, Karl (Ph. D.), Berea, 0. Prof, of Hebrew in Deutsches Wallace Collegium. 
(M. E.). 

Riggs, J. 8 ., Auburn, N. Y. Instructor in Hebrew in Auburn Theological Seminary (Presb.). 

Roberts, N. F. (M. A.), Raleigh, N. C. Prof, of Hebrew in Shaw University (Bapt.). 

Roelants, Ch. (S. T. B.), Troy, N. Y. Prof, of Sacred Scriptures in St. Joseph’s Theological Sem¬ 
inary (Rom. Cath.). 

Rothwell, W. R. (D. D.), Liberty, Mo. Prof, of Theology in William Jewell College (Bapt.). 

Round, J. E. (D. p.) Baltimore, Md. Prof, of Exegetical Theology in Centenary Biblical Insti¬ 
tute (M. E.). 

Ryan, M. M. (O. 8 . A., 8 . T. B.), ViUanova College, Delaware Co., Pa. Prof, of Dogmatic Theology 

and Canon Law in Villanova College (Rom. Cath.). 

Salley, A. T. (A. M.), Hillsdale, Mich. Prof, of Sacred Literature in Hillsdale College (Free 

Bapt.). 

Sampey, J. R., Louisville, Ky. Asst. Instructor in Hebrew and Greek in Southern Bapt. Theo¬ 
logical Seminary (Bapt.). 

Sawyer, T. J. (D. D.), College Hill, Mass. Packard Prof, of Christian Theology (Including Hebrew) 

in Tufts Divinity School (Univ.). 

Schaller, Theophilus, St. Louis, Mo. Prof, of Hebrew, Old Testament Literature and Eccles¬ 
iastical History in Concordia College (Germ. Luth.). 

Schick, George, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Prof, of Classical Languages and Hebrew in Concordia Col¬ 
lege (Germ. Luth.). 

Schodde, Geo. H. (Ph. D.), Columbus, O. Prof, of Hebrew in Capital University (Ev. Luth.). 

Scott, J. R., Jacksonville, Fla. Principal of Divinity School (Af. M. E.). 
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Seibert, G. C. (Ph. D., D. D.), Newark, N. J. Prof, of Hebrew and Biblical Exegesis in German 
Theological Seminary (Presb.). 

Sele, Emil (D. D.), Louisville, Ky. Prof, of Theology, Sacred Scriptures and Hebrew In Preston 
Park Theological Seminary (Rom. Oath.). 

Shearer, J. B. (D. D.), Clarksville , Term. Prof, of Hebrew and New Testament Greek in South¬ 
western Presbyterian University (Presb.). 

Smith, B. M. (D. D., LL. D.), Hampden Sidney , Fa. McCormick Prof, of Oriental Literature in 
Union Theological Seminary in Va. (So. Presb.). 

Smith, H. P., Cincinnati, 0. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Lane Theological 

Seminary (Presb.). 

Spear, P. B. (D. D.), Hamilton , N. F. Prof. Emeritus of Hebrew and Latin in Madison Uni¬ 
versity (Bapt.). 

Sproull, W. 0. (Ph. D.), Cincinnati, 0. Prof, of Latin, Arabic and Hebrew in Cincinnati Uni¬ 
versity. 

Stearns, O. 8. (D. D.), Newton Centre, Mom . Prof, of Old Testament Interpretation in Newton 

Theological Institution (Bapt.). 

Steenstra, P. H. (D. D.), Cambridge, Mass. Prof, of Hebrew Literature and Interpretation of 
the Old Testament in Epis. Theological Seminary (Prot. Epis.). 

Stewart, Chas. (D. D.), Sachville , N. B., Can. Prof, of Old Testament Exegesis and Systematic 
Theology in Mt. Allison College (Meth.). 

Stillman, C. A., Tuscaloosa, Ala. Superintendent and Instructor in Exegesis in Institute for 
Colored Ministers (Presb.) 

Stoeckhardt, J. B., St. Louis , Mo. Prof, of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature and Inter¬ 
pretation in Concordia College (Germ. Luth.). 

Strkibert, Jacob, Gambler, 0. Griswold Prof, of Old Testament Instruction in the Theological 

Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio (Prot. Epis.). 

Strong, James, (8. T. D., LL. D.), Madison, N. J. Prof, of Hebrew and Exegetical Theology in 
Drew Theological Seminary (M. E.) 

Taylor, Barnard C. (M. A.), Upland, Pa. Prof, of Old Testament Exegesis in Crozer Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary (Bapt.). 

Taylor, John Phelps (M. A.), Andover, Mass. Taylor Prof, of Biblical History and Oriental 

Archaeology in Andover Seminary (Cong.). 

Terry, M. S. (S. T. D.), Evanston, 111. Prof, of Hebrew in Garrett Biblical Institute (M. E.) 

Thompson, Wm. (D. D.), Hartford, Conn. Prof. Emeritus of the Hebrew Language and Litera¬ 
ture in Hartford Theological Seminary (Cong.). 

Toy, Crawford H. (LL. D.), Cambridge, Mass. Hancock Prof, of Hebrew and other Oriental 

Languages in Harvard College and Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature in Harvard 
Divinity School (non-sec.). 

Voigt, A. G. (M. A.), Newberry , S. C. Prof, of Theology in Newberry College (Ev. Lnth.). 

Walt her, C. F. W., St. Louis, Mo. Prof, of Dogmatics and Hermeneutics in Concordia Seminary 

(Luth.). 

Waters, James C. (D. D.), Columbia , S. C. Prof, of Hebrew in Allen University (Af. M. E.). 

Weidnkr, R. F. (M. A.), Rock Island, IU. Prof, of Dogmatics, Exegesis, Ethics and Hebrew in 

Augustana Seminary (Ev. Luth.). 

Wklton, D. M., (Ph. D., D. D.), Toronto, Ont. Prof, of Old Testament Interpretation (Hebrew 
and Aramaic) in Toronto Baptist College (Bapt.). 

White, Nehemiah (Ph. D.), Galesburg , III. Prof, of Biblical Language and Exegesis in Lombard 

University (Univ.). 

Wilbur, Charles E. (M. A.), Adrian, Mich. Instructor in Hebrew in Adrian College (Meth. 
Prot.). 

Williams, T. R. (D. D.), Alfred Centre, N. T. Prof, of Hebrew in Alfred University (8. D. B.). 

Willson, D. B., Allegheny City, Pa. Prof, of Biblical Literature in Reformed Presbyterian Theo¬ 
logical Seminary (Ref. Presb.). 

Wilson, E. 8. (M. A.), Faribault, Minn. Prof, of Old and New Testament Exegesis and Hebrew 

in Seabury Divinity School (Prot. Epis.). 
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AMER. PUBLICATION SOC’Y OF HEBREW 


CHICACO, ILL. 


(P. 0. ADDRESS-MORGAN PARK, ILL.) 


Elements of Hebrew, by Wm. R. Harper, Pli. D. 6th edition, re-written; 8vo. 

Cloth, pp. 182. Price...$2.00 

An Elementary Grammar of the Hebrew Language, by an Inductive Method. Compris¬ 
ing systematic statements of the principles of Hebrew Orthography and Etymology, 
according to the latest and most scientific authorities, deduced from examples quoted in 
the work; with a practically exhaustive discussion and classification or the Hebrew 
Vowel Sounds. 

Introductory Hebrew Method and Manual. By Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D. 2d edi¬ 
tion, re-written. 12mo. Cloth, pp. 263. Price.$2.00 

A Text-Book for Beginners in Hebrew, by an Inductive Method, Containing the Text of 
Genesis I.-VIII.; with Notes referring to the author’s “ Elements of Hebrew,” Exer¬ 
cises for Translation, Grammar-Lessons covering the Principles of Orthography and 
Etymology, and Lists of the most frequently occurring Hebrew words. 

A Hebrew Manual. By Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D. 2d edition. 12mo. Pp. 93. 

Price.$1.00 

Contents: The Pointed Text of Genesis I.-VIII.; the Unpointed Text and a Literal 
Translation of Genesis l.-IV.; a Transliteration of Genesis I.; Vocabularies (Hebrew- 
English and English-Hebrew) of Genesis L-VIIL; and Classified LlBts (in Hebrew and 
English) of words occurring 60 to 6000 times. 

An Aramaic Method. Part I., Text, Notes and Vocabulary. By Charles 

Rufus Brown. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 132. Price.$1.75 

A Text-book for the study of the A ramaic, by a method at once comparative and indue* 
tive. Commended by eminent scholars and teachers. Contents: l. Genesis I.-X., The 
Hebrew Text and Targum of Onkelos on parallel pages. II. Note of References to the 
Biblical Aramaic. III. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. Genesis ch. VIII. IV. Targum of Jo¬ 
nathan Ben Uzzlel, Joshua ch. XX., Isaiah ch. Vi. V. Targum on the Psalms, Psalm 
XXIV., Psalm CL. VI. Targum on the Megillotb, Ruth ch. II. VII. Notes on the Text: 
Onkelos, Genesis I.-X. Biblical Aramaic. Other Targums. VUI. Vocabulary. 

An Aramaic Method. Part II., Grammar. By Charles Rufus Brown. (In 

press, to be ready Jan. 1,1886.) 12mo. Cloth. Pp. about 80. Price, $1.00 

The second part of this work Includes brief statements of the principles of Aramaic Or¬ 
thography, Etymology and Syntax. The method pursued is comparative and inductive. 
As in Part I., a knowledge of Hebrew is presupposed and the agreements or disagree¬ 
ments of Aramaic therewith are carefully notea. Instead of bringing the principles for 
all the dialects under one head, the grammar of Onkelos, of the Biblical Aramaic, and, to 
some extent, of the more corrupt Targums, are carefully distinguished from each other 
and all dialectical variations from Onkelos are printed In special type. For the convenience 
of those using Harper’s Elements of Hebrew , the arrangement has been adapted, as far as 
possible, from that work. 

Elements of Hebrew Syntax. By Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D. (To be ready June 

1st, 1886.) 

An Assyrian Manual. By David 6. Lyon, Ph. D. (In press, to be ready Nov. 

1st, 1885.) Price.$4.00 

Designed to meet the needs of Semitic students who desire (with or without a teacher) to 
gain an introduction to the Assyrian language. The Manual contains a list of the syl¬ 
labic signs in most common use, a selection of some of the most important historical 
text transliterated in English letters, some pages of Cuneiform Texts, Paradigms, Com¬ 
ments. and Glossary. Nearly half the transliterated texts are taken from Vol. V. of tho 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of western Asia, and can be easily used in acquiring the original 
characters in that volume. 
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An Arable Manual. By John G. Lansing, D. D. (In press, to be ready Jan. 1, 

1886). Price.'.$2.00 

While not taking the place of such large and thorough Grammars as Wright’s and others* 
it is intended to be more complete, concise and systematic than others at the other ex¬ 
treme. There follow in treatment the Letters; Vowels; Signs; Accent; Pause; Syllablee; 
The Article; Pronouns; different classes of Prepositions, Conjunctions and Adverbs with 
a table of the most common of these; Numerals: The Verb, with its Measures, Permuta¬ 
tions, Assimilations, Forms, Voices, States, Moods, Persons, etc., Triliteral andQuadrilit- 
eral. Strong and Weak, Inflexion by Persons, Voices, and Moods, Derived Forms, The Weak 
Verbs and Other Verbs, with explanations and paradigms; The Noun, Kinds, Derivation, 
Classification, Verbal Adjectives, Cases, Declensions, etc., with examples under all sec¬ 
tions. The Reading selections that follow the paradigms will include the first four chap¬ 
ters of Genesis, a Sura from the Kuran, selections from two or three poets. There will 
also be selections pointed and unpointed, a literal translation of Genesis I., analyses, and 
a complete vocabulary. 


A Syriac Manual. By Prof. Robert D. Wilson, A. M. (In preparation.) 

Price.$2.00 

The book will contain (1) a thorough analysis of the Syriac of Genesis I. and II. with a 
comparative study of corresponding Hebrew words and phrases, and sentences for trans¬ 
lation from Hebrew into Syriac; (2) the elements of Syriac grammar arranged for con¬ 
venient reference, the principles being based, so far as possible, upon the Syriac text 
given in thebook; (8) selections from the Syriac version or the Scripture; (4) two vocab¬ 
ularies, the first furnishing for each Syriac word its corresponding Hebrew equivalent as 
well as the English meaning, the second conttaining a list of Hebrew words with their 
Syriao and English equivalents. 


Hebrew Vocabularies. By Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D. 8vo. Cloth. Price_$1.25 

Intended for students who desire to gain a living familiarity with the Hebrew language. 


Hebrew Word Lists. By Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D. 16mo. Limp Cloth. Pp. 42. 

Price.50 cents. 

An Exercise Book, for private and class use. 


Jacob’s Blessing. By Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D. 16mo. Paper. Pp. 16. Price 20 cents. 

Questions on the text of Genesis XLIX. 


The Origin and Varieties of the Semitic Alphabet. By John C. C. Clarke, Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in Shurtleff College. 1 vol. large 8vo. Text, 18 pp., 
Plates, 20 pp. Price...: 75 cents. 



and Hebrew. The tabular arrangement shows their relation to each other and to the 
Phrygian, Roman, Greek and Indian. 


Lectures on the Pentateuch. By Prof. Franz Delitzsch. Translated by Sam¬ 
uel Ives Curtiss, D. D., Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
8vo. Paper. 16 pp. Price.25 cents. 

Wateh-Ben-Hazael. By Paul Haupt, Professor of Assyriology in the University 

of Gottingen. Professor of the Semitic Languages in Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 8vo. Paper. 16 pp. Price.25 cents. 


Christ in the Gospels} The Life of Our Lord in One Narrative. By Jas. P. Cad- 

man, A. M. Introduction by Rev. P. S. Henson, D. D. 12mo. Cloth. 
Pp. 382. Price.....$1.50 


exact Scripture language, and so arranged as to show clearly from which evangelist 

ion is taken. The follow!ns 


ression is taken. The following extracts are taken fro 
some of the foremost ministers and religious papers in America: 


Gospels equal to it. 


companion 


testimonials given by 
“No harmony of the 

he time 



saved the student in one day is worth more than the cost of the book 
others.”—“ By all means the most valuable work of the kind in Drint.” 


t* 


Surpasses all 


Pocket Lessons for Sunday Schools. International Series. 80 pp. Limp Cloth. 

Price.10 cents. 

A “ handy volume,” convenient for carrying in the vest-pocket, containing the full text 
of all the Sunday-School Lessons for the year, with the Ooldon Texts and Memory Verses. 
Changes of the Revision indicated in foot-notes. Arranged in paragraphs, with the verse- 
divisions of the King James Version marked in the body of the Lesson by heavy-faced 
figures. Proper names divided into syllables and accented. 
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The Pentateuch: Its Origin and Struc¬ 
ture. An Examination of Recent 
Theories. By Edwin C. Bissjsll, 
D. D. 1 vol. Svo. $3.00. 

This contribution to the discussion of the 
character and Import of the Hebrew Penta¬ 
teuch is broader In Its scope and scholarship 
than any book that lias hitherto appeared on 
the conservative side of the question, and it 
will be welcomed by all who adhere to the 
orthodox theory of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Every theory that lias been pre¬ 
sented by the newer school or criticism has 
been brought under consideration and treated 
with candor and learning'. 

The Blood Covenant: A Primitive Rile 
and its Bearings on Scripture. By II. 
Clay Tkumhull, D. IX, author of 
“Kailish Barnea.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Dr. Trumbull’s book will be a revelation to 
many readers. Ho traces this “blood cove¬ 
nant” to the most ancient races, and the great 
significance it has always held he now thor¬ 
oughly sets forth for the first time. It Is in 
every way a remarkable and original work. 

Movements of Religious Thought in Brit¬ 
ain during the Nineteenth Century. 

By John Tulloch, I). IX 1 vol, 
12mo. $1.50. 

Principal Tulloch’s book is one of surpassing 
interest, anti one that was clearly needed, lie 


gives an account of the great movements in 
religious thought by a concise narrative of the 
work accomplished by the leaders of the chief 
schools — Coleridge, Mill, Newman, Maurice, 
Carlyle, Kingsley and Robertson. It is a rec¬ 
ord, also, of important movements in modern 
English literature. The style is exceptionally 

readable. • 


Christ and Christianity. Studies in 
Christology, Creeds and Confessions, 
Protestantism and Romanism, Refor¬ 
mation Principles, Sunday Observan¬ 
ces, Religious Freedom, and Christian 
Union. By Philip Schaff, I). D. 
1 vol. 8vo. $2.50. 

[I* 

A discussion of many of those vital ques¬ 
tions which are forced upon the minds of 
thinking Christians of to-day, by a writer 
whose profound knowledge of all phases of 

principles and dogmas, and of the records of 
the Christian church, will secure at once the 
attention of all students to the work. 


Turkigtan. Notes of a Journey in Rus¬ 
sian .Turkistan. Khokand, Bokhara, 
and Kuldja. Illustrated. By Eugene 


Schuyler, Ph. D. 2 vols. Svo. $5.00. 

* l I 1 ' Prff r - . , ft j ' _ - * fr ► „ * EP Jl 

A new edition of this valuable and standard 
work, with u new chapter which brings the 
narrative down to the present day and adds 
still further to the value of the book, as it 
throws light upon the present situation of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. There are muny maps and illustra¬ 
tions. 



A Monthly Summary of American and Foreign literature. 

Annual Subsoription-l’IFTY CEXTW. 

THE OCTOBEB OO 1ST TRUSTS: 


PORTRAIT OF R. H. STODDARD. 


London Notes. 

Readings from New Rooks. 

The Origin ok *• IUtddeu Grange.” 
News and Notes. 

Editorial Notes. 


Reviews of New American Rooks. 
Foreign Notes. 

Rooks of the Month. 

Special Articles, Etc., Etc. 


Reginning with the October number a series of i>ort rails (of famous authors whose pictures 
have not become hackneyed by frequent reproduction will bo issued. A j>ortralt of G. W. Cable* 
engraved by Tietz, will l>e given In the November number. 

“An honest, diligent, and capable expositor of current literature at a low price, keeping the 
reader abreast with the best works of the best authors, and supplying un interesting misceliuny 
of information and criticism .’’—The Literaril JT»>r?d. 

A sample coiry will be sent on aj/plicallon to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
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IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 



THE GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

By William Smith. Unabridged, enlarged and corrected. Edited by H. B. 
IIackktt, I), i)., and Prof. Ezra Abbot. 4 volumes, 3,667 pages, with 596 
illustrations. Price, in cloth. $20.00; Sheep, $25.00; half morocco, $30.00; 
half russia, $35.00; full morocco, $40.00; full rnssia, $45.00. 

There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but 
this is the only edition which comprises the contents of the original English edi¬ 
tion, unabridged, with very considerable and important additions by Professors 
Ilackett and Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American scholars. 

No similar work in our own or in tiny other language is for a moment to be compared with It. 
—Quarterlf/ Review (London). A . • 

There cannot be two opinions about tbe merits of Smith's Bible Dictionary. What was to 
begin with, the best book of its kind In our language, is now still bettor,—Prof. Roswell, T). 
Hitchcock. 


NEANDER’S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 

’ RELIGION AND CHURCH. 

Translated from the German by Rev. Joseph Tor re y, Professor in the Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont. With an Index volume. 6 volumes, 8vo, $20.00. 
Index vol. alone, $3.00. 

* * 1 m C. I * V j # m S , ... V • 

Neander’s rhureh History is one of the most profound, carefully considered, deeply philoso¬ 
phize, candid, truly liberal, and independent historical works that hus been written. In all 
these respects It stands head and shoulders above almost any other church history in existence. 
Calvin E. Stowe, D. 1). 

Neander still remains beyond doubt the greatest church historian, thus far, of the nineteenth 
century.—Dr* Philip Schafp, IJinUiry of Qie Apostolic Church . • 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE. 

By Edward Robinson, D. D. With Maps. 3 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10.00; maps 
separate, $1.00 ) 4/ 

They are amongst tho very few hooks of modern literature of which I can truly say tbat 1 
have read every word. 1 have read them under circumstances which riveted my attention upon 
them: while riding on the hack of a camel; while traveling on horseback through the hills of 
Palestine; under the shadow of my tent, when I came in weary from tho day’s Journey. Theso 
wort? the scenes In which I first, became acquainted with the work of Dr. Robinson. But to that 
work 1 have felt that I and all students of Biblical literature owe a debt that can never b© 
effaced.— Dkan Stanley. K8 .flfi 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 

A Supplement to “ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 8vo, 93.50. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 

Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by Edward Robinson, D. I)., LL. D. r 
lately Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; author of a “Greek and English Lexicon of the Old Testament’" 
“Biblical Researches in Palestine,” etc. Revised Edition. Giving tbe Text 
of Tiscliendorf, and various Readings accepted by Tregelles, Westcott and 
Hort. and in the Revised English Version of 1881. With additional Notes by 
M. B. Riddle, D. D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Hartford 
Theological School. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00. 

You could not have entrusted the revision to abler hands than those of Dr. Riddle. Robin¬ 
son’s “Harmony ’’ is now again what it whs thirty years ago, the best guide for the comparative 
Study Of ttae Oo&pelM — Philip s< n\n. D. 1>. 

Tho “ Harmony” is now put on u basis which corresponds to tho present condition of Biblical 
scholarship, and wbicli may carry forward through another generation the good fruits Of Dr. 
Robinson's work.— The Independent (New York}. 8 * 1 


\* For male by booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publisher*. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEE ATTITUDE OF THE REVISED VERSION TOWARD THE 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Pbofessob Charles a. Briggs, D. D., 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

The Revision of the so-called Authorized English Version was carried on 
subject to the following rule respecting the original text: 4. “ That the Text to 
be adopted be that for which the evidence is decidedly preponderating; and that 
when the Text so adopted differs from that from which the Authorized Version 
was made, the alteration be indicated in the margin.” This rule was for the guid¬ 
ance of the Old Testament Company, as well as the New Testament Company. 
The New Testament Company gave heed to the rule, and adopted the following 
principles for carrying it into effect: 

44 A revisi on of the Greek text was the necessary foundation of our work; 
but it did not fall within our province to construct a continuous and complete 
Greek text. In many cases the English rendering was considered to represent 
correctly either of two competing readings in the Greek, and then the question of 
the text was usually not raised. A sufficiently laborious task remained in decid¬ 
ing between the rival claims of various readings which might properly affect the 

translation.The fourth rule.was in effect an instruction to follow the 

authority of documentary evidence without deference to any printed text of mod¬ 
em times, and therefore to employ the best resources of criticism for estimating 

the value of evidence.Many places still remain in which, for the present, it 

would not be safe to accept one reading to the absolute exclusion of others. In 
these cases we have given alternative readings in the margin, wherever they seem 
to be of sufficient importance or interest to deserve notice_”. 

These principles are sound and reliable. The New Testament Company have 
achieved great success in working them out with conscientious care and pains¬ 
taking accuracy. 

We see no sufficient reasons why the same principles should not have been 
followed by the Old Testament Companies. A revision of the Hebrew text “ was 
a necessary foundation of their work.” They ought to have decided “between 
the rival claims of various readings which might properly affect the translation.” 
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They were bound by the fourth rule, no less than the New Testament Company, 
“to follow the authority of documentary evidence without deference to any 
printed text of modem times;” and to employ “the best resources of criticism 
for estimating the value of the evidence.” 

But the Old Testament Company took another view of their duty. They say. 
The task of the Revisers has been much simpler than that which the New 
Testament Company had before them.” It has been simpler, because they have 
emptied rule 4 of its meaning. They have not regarded a revision of the Hebrew 
text as “ the necessary foundation of their work.” If they had done so, they 
would have found their task vastly harder than that of the New Testament Com¬ 
pany. They have simplified their task by neglecting the rule under which they 
were appointed to make the Revision. 

They did not seek a revision of the Hebrew text, but adopted the Massoretic 
text as a Textus Receptus. They declined to follow the authority of documentary 
evidence, but adopted as their foundation the same Hebrew text essentially as 
that upon which the Revisers of 1611 built. But they fail to tell us what they 
mean by Massoretic Textus Receptus . Ginsburg is of the opinion that “ the editio 
princeps of Jacob ben Chajim’s Rabbinic Bible (Venice, 1626-26)—alone is the 
authoritative Massoretic edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, as no reliance is to be 
placed on the successive reprints.” If the Revisers had adopted this text as a 
foundation, they would have given us a definite basis; but when they inform us 
“ with regard to the variations in the Massoretic text itself, the Revisers have 
endeavored to translate what appeared to them to be the best reading in the 
text, and where the alternative reading seemed sufficiently probable or important, 
they have placed it in the margin,” we cannot determine whether they mean any 
more than the variants of the Massora of the Rabbinical Bibles, or whether they 
mean the variants in the Hebrew manuscripts. They make no reference to docu¬ 
mentary authorities in dealing with the Massoretic text; and they give the im¬ 
pression, from their statement and from their work, that they did not seek even a 
revised Massoretic text. It is well known that the Massoretic text needs thor¬ 
ough revision. Ginsburg has not yet completed his monumental work of collect¬ 
ing and digesting the Massoretic material. He tells us: 

“ Of all the MSS. which I have collated for the last twenty years for a new 
edition of the Massorah, and a correct Massoretic text of the Hebrew Bible, I 
have not found two alike, containing exactly the same Massorah... My experience 
has shown me that each scribe has selected a larger or smaller quantity of Masso¬ 
retic materials for the MS. he annotated, corresponding to the sum which he got 
for doing the work—to edit the Massorah and to compile a glossary of its tech¬ 
nicalities, it is absolutely necessary to collate all the accessible biblical MSS.” 

Baer’s revision of the Massoretic text is still far from completion, and far 
from satisfactory. The Babylonian Codex has been used by him only in part, and 
other ancient Hebrew MSS. still remain uncollated. 
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If the Revisers had considered a revised Massoretic text as ‘ ‘ the necessary 
foundation of their work " and had decided between the rival claims of various 
readings, following the authority of documentary evidence so far as their work of 
translation required it, after the example of the New Testament Company, they 
would have rendered an invaluable service to the Christian world. But it appears 
that they neglected to do even this. They tell us, “ The Massoretic text of the 
Old Testament Scriptures has come down to us in MSS. which are of no very great 
antiquity, and which all belong to the same family or recension;' 9 and yet they 
appear not to have weighed the documentary evidence of these MSS., and to have 
failed to secure a correct Massoretic text of this one recension. They have taken 
into consideration certain variants in the Massoretic text; but they do not tell us 
of any standard by which these variants were measured, or of the extent to which 
the consideration of the variants was carried. 

What, then, has the Revision accomplished for [the Textual criticism of the 
Old Testament ? 

“ The Revisers have thought it most prudent to adopt the Massoretic text as 
the basis of their work, and to depart from it, as the Authorized Translators had 
done, only in exceptional cases. 99 The Textual criticism is therefore confined to 
exceptional cases. But in these exceptional cases there is great difference of opin¬ 
ion among the Revisers. 

“ In some few instances of extreme difficulty a reading has been adopted on 
the authority of the Ancient Versions, and the departure from the Massoretic 
text recorded in the margin. In other cases, where the versions appeared to sup¬ 
ply a very probable though not so necessary a correction of the text, the text has 
been left and the variation indicated in the margin only." 

The margin contains the greater number of departures from the Massoretic 
text. The version itself contains very few of them. The American Revisers, 
however, in their Appendix, assume a different attitude when they say, “ Omit 
from the margin all renderings from the LXX., Vulgate, and otherJAncient Ver¬ 
sions or 1 authorities 9 ," and take exception to several of the very few departures 
from the Massoretic text contained in the Revision. Dr. Chambers, a member of 
the American company, defends this attitude on the ground that— 

“ All these references had in them too much of the uncertain, conjectural 
and arbitrary, to be entitled to a place in the margin, as if they hadjsome portion 
of intrinsic authority. We are not sure, in any case, that the”makers of these 
versions did not follow their own notion of what the text ought to be, rather than 
that which they found in the codices before them. And conjectural]emendations 
are of no value." 

Dr. Green, the chairman of the American Old Testament Company, after 
magnifying the difficulties in the way of the Textual criticism [of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and showing how little has been accomplished, says: 
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“ In this condition of affairs, the American Company felt that the best thing 
to do, in relation to the text, was to do nothing. When competent scholars shall 
have fully elaborated the problem before them, we shall be prepared to accept 
their results, so far as they are satisfactorily established. But until they have 
made it clear that we can, with safety and advantage, depart from the text tradi¬ 
tionally preserved with such marvelous care and accuracy, we shall adhere to it 
as, for the present at least, the best that is attainable, getting along with its hard 
places as well as we can, and never setting it aside unless from imperative neces¬ 
sity.” 

We thus have clearly before us three attitudes represented in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Company with reference to departures from the Massoretic text: (1) The 
margin represents the opinion of the more advanced scholars that the Ancient 
Versions should be used, with some measure of freedom, to ascertain the original 
Hebrew text; (2) The Revision represents the official opinion of the English 
Company that, in “instances of extreme difficulty,” a reading should be adopted 
from the Ancient Versions; (3) The American Revisers object to all reference to 
the Ancient Versions as authorities, and will depart from the Massoretic text 
only “ from imperative necessity.” , 

We shall rise from the consideration of what has been done, to an apprehen¬ 
sion of what ought to have been done. 

The Massoretic text has the three constituent parts,—consonant text, text 
pointed with vowels, and accented text. We shall consider these in the reversed 
order. 

(1) The Massoretic system of accentuation was devised partly for the division 
of the sentences into sections in accordance with the sense, but chiefly for cantil- 
lation in the synagogues. There are three distinct systems: (1) The Babylonian y 
as presented in the most ancient Hebrew MSS. now at St. Petersburg, which give 
the same system of accents to all the Old Testament Books; (2) The Palestinian 
system, which is more elaborate and artificial, and which was used for all the 
books except Psalms, Job and Proverbs; (3) The Palestinian Poetic system, which 
is more concise, but still more artificial; it is confined to the three books, Psalms, 
Job and Proverbs. An order of development is shown, in passing from the Baby¬ 
lonian points through the Palestinian prose system to the Palestinian poetic sys¬ 
tem. But even the Babylonian system shows traces of a long previous develop¬ 
ment, which was based upon the system of cantillation in the Syriac churches. 

“The introduction of these musical signs was, in all probability, simulta¬ 
neous with that of the vowel signs—an improvement in which, tbo, the Syriana 
had led the way. The one notation fixed the traditional pronunciation of each 
word, the other its traditional modulation. The two together furnished the need¬ 
ful direction to the Reader for the correct recitation of the sacred text” 
(Wickes, p. 2). ^ 

The earliest MSS. certainly known to us have the Babylonian system. If 
we had still earlier MSS., we might have a still earlier and simpler system. If 
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we should go back to the MSS. upon which the Ancient Versions were based, we 
would find no accents whatever, except the simple divisions such as are to be seen 
in the Samaritan codex. The English Company, in their Massoretic text, adopt 
the Palestinian system of accentuation which is found in the Rabbinical Bibles 
and in the printed editions generally, except in the Complutensian Polyglott. 

(a) The American Revisers differ from the English Revisers in Dan. ix., 25. 
The English Revisers follow the Massoretic accents, and read, “ Unto the anointed 
one, the prince, shall be seven weeks: and three-score and two weeks, it shall be 
built again,” etc. The American Revisers disregard the accents, and read, 
44 Seven weeks, and three-score weeks and two weeks: it shall be,” etc. Dr. 
Green (in Presbyterian Journal , June 25) says: 

44 The most serious alteration, to my mind, in the entire Old Testament, is 
the famous passage of the seventy weeks, in Dan., ch. ix_Instead of the semi¬ 

colon after threescore and two weeks, the text of the Revision punctuates 
After seven weeks. This is in accordance with the Massoretic interpunction, 
which, however, in so difficult a prophecy, need not be decisive. It absolutely 
•closes the door to the Messianic interpretation,” etc. 

This, then, is what Dr. Green regards as an “imperative necessity.” The 
necessity springs from the desire to preserve the 44 Messianic interpretation.” It 
is not a necessity of documentary evidence, or of the authority of Versions, but 
purely internal evidence which is offered for the departure from the Massoretic 
text,—and this of a somewhat slender kind. 

Moreover, this change is not necessary for the preservation of the Messianic 
interpretation. Keil, Kleifoth, and others, adhere to the accents, and yet are firm 
in their Messianic interpretation. One fails to see any 44 imperative necessity ” 
for a departure from the text here, such as would be recognized either by the 
science of Textual criticism, or the rules of Hermeneutics. 

Textual criticism has its well defined laws. The three great principles, well 
nigh universally admitted, are, (1) The reading which lies at the root of all the 
variations, and best explains them, is to be preferred; (2) The most difficult read¬ 
ing is more likely to be correct; (3) The reading most in accordance with the con¬ 
text, and especially with the style and usage of the author and his times, is to be 
preferred. These principles were employed by the New Testament Company. 
Why were they not employed by the Old Testament Company V There is nothing 
capricious about them. They are well tried, and lead to positive and solid results. 

(b) In the matter of the accents, the Revisers do not always follow the docu¬ 
mentary authority of the Hebrew manuscripts. They render Ps. xix., 13 : 

44 Keep back they servant also from presumptuous sins; 

Let them not have dominion over me: then shall I be perfect, 

And I shall be clear from great transgression.” 
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The best MSS. divide verse 13 at *3 by the 'Olev'jored. The documentary 
evidence is supported by the internal evidence of the parallelism, which had al¬ 
ready influenced Ewald, Hitzig, Bickell, Ley, and others, to arrange— 

♦3 Y?CPO+N "F n D**1»D-W 

an ytrao ’jrpji om< ra* 

(c) In Isa. liv., 9, the current Palestinian accentuation is |"|J *J3"*3 (so Baer). 
But the Babylonian Codex and other Hebrew MSS. read Hi *0*3 > and these 
are sustained by the Peshitto, Targum, Vulgate and Saadia. The LXX. reads 
•001 which can best be explained as a corruption of *0*3, as Delitzsch shows. 

The passage, Matt, xxiv., 37, also points in the same direction. The external 

$ 

evidence is unusually strong; for it is varied, extensive and harmonious. *Q*3 
has the strongest documentary evidence, and is at the root of all the readings, 
and best explains them all. It is^also the more difficult reading; for the scribe 
would naturally write * 0 » accordance with the next clause. The cor¬ 
rect Massoretic text is therefore +> nttr m wa. and the translation should be, 
“As the days of Noah is this time, when I sware that the waters of the flood 
should no more go over the earth, so I swear that I will not be wroth with thee, 
nor rebuke thee.” The margin of the R. V. gives it correctly, but the R. V. itself 
neglects the documentary evidence in its favor, and the American Revisers would 
blot the correct reading from the margin. 

( d ) The Revisers do not correct the Massoretic accents by the Ancient Ver¬ 
sions. The Ancient Versions were all made from unaccented MSS. Their read¬ 
ings must be explained. They can be explained only by blotting out the accents 
from the original text, and then determining, on the principles of Textual 
criticism, what is the proper divisions of the verses. If this first principle of the 
Textual criticism of the Old Testament had been followed, and the third law of 
intrinsic probability had been obeyed, who can doubt that the refrain of Ps. xlji., 
5, would have been given correctly ? The Massoretic text points • VJD 

but the original text was certainly ♦rfrN’i ye rune*- 

Here again the margin gives the correction; the R. V. itself does not obey 

the laws of Textual criticism, but adheres to the Massoretic text in spite of them; 
and the American Revisers would remove the correct reading from the margin. 

(c) The chief mistakes of the points are in the parallelism of Hebrew Poetry. 
We have already given a number of examples of this in the Presbyterian Review 
(July, ’86). We shall confine ourselves here to a single example. 

Psalm cxliv. is made up of two distinct psalms. It is noteworthy that the 
Revisers give a space between the two pieces, after verse 11. The difference is 
more distinct in Hebrew, owing to the rhythmical movement; verses 1-11 are trim- 

* We insert the Maqqephs in accordance with the requirements of the rhythm, here and else¬ 
where, and disregard the Maqqephs of the Massoretic system, which were employed for purposes 
of cantillation. The lines are pentameters, composed of 3+2, or 2+3 accented words. 
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eters, but verses 12-15 are pentameters. The parallelisms of the Revisers show 
the increased length of the lines in verses 12,13; but in verses 14,15 they are 
misled by the accents, and miss the rhythm. Cheyne {Book of Psalms , 1884) rec¬ 
ognizes the movement, and also sees that the Massoretic text is corrupt in the 
last half of the fifth line. We venture to insert the rare word pf, of Job v., 5, 
and Prov. xxh., 5, “ thorn-hedge,” and with the suffix after The 

LXX. implies some such word by its rendering Karanru^a fpaypov. Any one can 
see how easy it would be for a copyist to leave out pf or )yyj£ between and 
piO, especially in rapid reading aloud. It is also our opinion that {JP 
is a representative of an older used in the poem. The Revisers make the 
last four lines into five, thus: 


“ When our oxen are well laden (two words); 

When there is no breaking in, and no going forth (three words), 

And no outcry in our streets (three words); 

Happy is the people, that is in such a case (four words): 

Tea, happy is the people, whose God is the Lord (four words).” 

The arrangement should be, 

Dmiya o^tjio uua am* 

m :in rvotono nmo u*nua 

fro o’O’SD o^o wo 

wmnro niano nwbm ujks 

(W) pfi fN D^UDO WflfrN 

wnarra nmx pn w po 

Y? roa new oyn new 
vrfrN mrr new oyn new 

W e would translate: 

“ When our sons are as plants,—grown up in their youth; 

Our daughters as corner-stones,—hewn after the fashion of a palace; 

Our gamers full,—affording all manner of store; 

Our sheep bringing forth thousands—ten thousands in our fields; 

Our kine great with young;—there is no breaking in through our thorn-hedges; 
And there is no going forth to war,—and no cry of alarm in our streets; 

Happy the people,—when it is so to them: 

Happy the people—when Jahveh is their god.” 

(2) The vowel points do not belong to the original text. There are two sys¬ 
tems,—the Babylonian and Palestinian, both represented in the MSS. now acces¬ 
sible to Hebrew scholars. They go back upon an earlier and simpler system, like 
the Arabic and Syriac. The chief Ancient Versions were made from texts with- 

t 

out vowel points. The principles of Textual criticism require us, therefore, to 
build on a text without the points. 

(a) The American Revisers agree to the change of points of HNp i Ps. xxn., for 
they acknowledge that “the Hebrew text, as pointed, reads, like a lion,” and yet they 
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propose to strike from the margin the “ Sept., Yulg. and Syr.,” which support the 
reading they have adopted. The change of points is sustained by the Versions, 
but not by documentary authority of Hebrew MSS. The Complutensian text, 
and a few others, read V1N3- But the * best accounts for all the facts of the case, 
and the word, by different points, is capable of the two interpretations. But we 
cannot see that there is here any “ imperative necessity ” to depart from the Mas- 
soretic points, or even an instance of “ extreme difficulty.” It is indeed nothing 
more than “ a very probable ” correction of the text, such as the English Revisers 
tell us they would place in the margin. 

(6) The American Revisers also consent to the change of the construct *1310 

«■» • • 

into the absolute in Ps. lxxv., 6, in order to get the rendering of the R.Y. 

▼ § • 

“ Nor yet from the south cometh lifting up.” The margin is “ Or, from the wilder- 
ness of mountains, cometh judgment.” There is the documentary evidence of 60 

MSS. and Kimchi, for this change; Baer follows them in his text of the Psalms, 

* 

but the Massoretic MSS. are decidedly for *13"TQ. The LXX., Vulg. and Symm. 

t : • 

give “ wilderness of mountains,” and are against the change. It was more nat¬ 
ural for the scribe to point with Qam£$ here, as in the two previous words; the 
construct is the more difficult reading. Two of the three laws of Textual criti¬ 
cism count against the change. Intrinsic probability is rather in its favor. There 
is no necessity, however, in this case for departing from the A. V., and the Re¬ 
visers, according to their principles, ought not to have made the change. Cheyne, 

and De Witt, two of the Revisers, rightly adhere to the Massoretic text, in their 

» 

versions. 

(c) In Hos. vii., 6, the R. V. gives “the princes made themselves sick with the 

heat of wine;” the margin “According to many ancient versions began to be heated 
with wine” The difference is in the pointing. or V?l7n* Hitzig rightly 

• • mm • • •• tt 

says upon this passage, “ Since all the ancient versions read and the pas- 

• • •• 

sage vm., 10 is a close parallel, we reject the Jewish points, whose sense in other 
respects is not suited to the context.” The margin and the text ought to have 
changed places. If, now, we turn to vm., 10, we find that the Revisers reject 
the A. V. “ shall sorrow a little,” and placed it in the margin, and render “ begin 
to be minished.” In order to this, they follow the usual Massoretic ( we pre- 

• # T“ 

sume), although they render it as 1 consecutive of perfect, and they take LDJ70 as 
an infinitive. But the Codices Bab. and Erfurt 3 read and this imperfect 

•• t : 

with weak waw is sustained by LXX., Symm., Theod., Yulg., and is best suited 
to the syntactical construction of the context, and £3^0 is an adverb. If we 
render the verb “ begin,” and J3J/Q as an adverb, it is necessary to regard the 
clause as pregnant, and supply a verb. None more suitable can be found than 
those supplied by the LXX. kottqoovolv, and Yulg. quiescent. 

(d) But there are very many passages in which internal evidence calls for a 
change in the pointing. Thus Fs. l. is a beautiful pentameter of three strophes. 
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The first strophe has eight lines, verses 1-6; the second, ten lines, verses 7-15; 
the third, ten lines, verses 16-23. If, now, we examine the second strophe, we 
find it to be throughout an address to the people of God, with a concluding exhor¬ 
tation-in two lines, 

fro pW D^en rrnn ror 

♦roam "pfrnK mv ova ompi 

The third strophe is an address to the wicked, with a concluding warning, 

nun ror Vxo-po eptw is 

D’rfrN ytro ujok “prr otn oroy 

The Massoretic text points |"Qf here as a participle, and divides the verse at 

It also gives the clause with JQ in the previous verse. If, now, we 
point f"QJ as imperative, we find that the wicked, as well as the people of God, 
are exhorted to offer a thank-offering; and if we make the second line begin with 
133*03*, the wicked are exhorted to glorify God, as the righteous had been in the 
second line which closed the previous strophe. We see, then, that the exhorta¬ 
tion is urged in the first line by a warning which reminds us of Fs. n., 12, and 
in the second line, in the introverted parallelism, by a promise which goes back 
upon the promise of the closing line of the previous strophe. It seems, then, that 
we have here two forms of a refrain, which marks the close of the two strophes, 
and it would appear that the first strophe is just two lines short, on account of the 
absence of this refrain, which has been omitted, as frequently elsewhere in the 
Psalter. Cf. Ps. xlvi., 8. 

(3) The original Hebrew text, upon which the Ancient Versions were based, 
and which is the essential thing to be determined in Textual criticism, was alto¬ 
gether without points. It was a consonant text. But even this needs to be de¬ 
termined by a thorough revision of the Massoretic K'thibh, by a careful study of 
MSS., the Massora, the Ancient Versions, and citations, and the conditions 
of the text itself. The rules of external and internal evidence should be applied 
with scientific accuracy and precision. 

(a) The American Revisers agree to the change of the consonants into 
P* in 1 Sam. vi., 18, as Dr. Chambers says, “ one of the few instances in which 
the existing Hebrew text is corrected, on the authority of the Early Versions, the 
internal evidence in their favor being overwhelming.” Here Dr. Chambers seems 
to use the internal evidence to strengthen the external evidence of the Versions. 
But he has said that “conjectural emendation is worthless,” and that the Versions 
are of uncertain authority. How can two such weak reasons make a strong one ? 
But there are other examples of departure from the Massoretic text which the 
American Revisers allow. 

* This divinq name is probably a prosaic addition. It is quite frequent, in Hebrew Poetry, 
that divine names are inserted, against the original rhythm. 
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(b) In Isa. ix., 2, they follow the Q‘ri f?, and reject the K'thibh The 
Bab. Codex agrees with the western codices here. The Peshitto, Targum and 
Saadia agree with the Q'ri; but Symmachus and the Vulgate are with the K e thibh. 

The LXX. gives it rb itT^Iotov tov ?mov b Karffyaytq kv city poo ivy oov. The document¬ 
ary evidence is in favor of the K'thibh, and the Versions are divided. Following 
the example of the LXX., several modem critics change the text to as 

Selwyn, or a® Krochmal and Cheyne. The Q'ri is easy; but the 

would be in an unnatural position, and apparently superfluous to the sense 
and the rhythm. If we render “ whose joy thou didst not increase,” as Hitzig, 
Hengst., et aZ., we have a contrast which is in accord with vm., 23. The is 
the more difficult reading, and is to be preferred on that account. The three 
great critical principles count for There is no such “ imperative necessity ” 
for departing from the K'thibh as the American Revisers require. Textual Criti¬ 
cism sustains the K’thibh. 

There are very many textual changes which ought to have been made from 
better critical authority. 

(c) Ps. Lxvm., 23 is given by the R. V.: 

“That thou mayest dip thy foot in blood, 

That the tongue of thy dogs may have its portion from thine enemies.” 


The Massoretic text is: 

m3 ~pr\ jrron \yr±> 

IPOD 0’3’INO 73*73 pt?*? 

The English Revisers change p"TOn i nto pTVli and into 
The American Revisers agree to the rendering of the last line. They may 
have followed Perowne, in taking 1J"W0 83 a noun, JQ with the archaic nominal 
suffix ; but there is no lexical authority for such a word as = “ portion.” 
It is better to correct the text by a single letter, to get a good word, than to keep 
the text and forge a word. The rendering “ portion ” we presume comes from 

which the Revisers saw to be a proper change in the text. But it is not 
a necessary change. The A. V. renders IHjO 88 preposition JjQ with suffix, “ in 
the same.” Some interpreters supply a verb, and render drink “of it,” or “ of 
them.” External authority for the change of text, and corresponding change 
of rendering, is wanting. The internal evidence is probable, but not necessary. 
The other change of p70 into tm* which the American Revisers reject, has 
strong evidence in its favor. Several Versions, such as LXX., Vulgate and Syr¬ 


iac, give external evidence for it. It is easy to explain a copyist changing 
into jTTO, owing to the j^nO °* verse 22. Moreover, intrinsic probability is so 
strongly in favor of the change, that the American Revisers are forced to supply 


the very verb which they decline to find in the original; so that they render 


“crush them , dipping .” 
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(d) Psalm viii., 1 is rendered by R. V., “ Who has set thy glory upon the 
heavens.” The American Revisers allow it to stand, and yet object to the margin 
“ so some ancient versions,” which justifies it. The Massoretic text cannot be 
rendered in that way. There is no documentary evidence for the change in Hebrew 
MSS. We must go to the Versions. These require us to change bito (lDfO* 
There is, however, an easier change of HJfl into suggested by Ewald, and 

T : T T 

followed by Riehm and others, which retains the K'thibh, and only changes a 
single point. This commends itself to our judgment as best explaining all the 
facts of the case. 

(e) The current Massoretic text reads in Hos. 11 ., 22, [fin* HN njTT- This 

is supported by the LXX. But the Babylonian Codex reads pflJT fiyn*- 

This is supported by the Vulgate “quia ego Dominus.” The authority of the 
documents and the Versions is divided. Cheyne refers to the usage of Hosea 
elsewhere as an internal evidence in favor of the common text; but it seems to 
us that the context of chap. n. is decisive for HIiT on account of the 

contrast between **7^2 and and the removal of the name as a lawful 
name of Israel's God, in order to the use of pfliT* 

(0 The Massoretic text of Hos. v., 11, is IV HflK but the LXX. and 

Peshitto read This better reading is mentioned in the margin. The omis¬ 

sion of the K was an easy scribal error, in the unaccented text, which read 

10The omission of the ^ would force the change of to \f- 

(</) Psalm xxxii., 5, is somewhat difficult of construction. The difficulty is 
removed if, with Hupfeld, we transfer *pT\Dlt from the second line to the first 
line of the verse, and read, 

TI’DS-N 1 ? ’Jljn imiN TlNDn TOOK 

♦nuDirpr /wj-nrKO rorr*? mw 

* The Revisers ignore the difficulty by rendering the imperfect “I ac¬ 

knowledged,” which is contrary to good grammar as well as to the parallel fTTlN, 
which they render “ I will confess.” The must be supplied in sense, in 

order to translate correctly. 

(h) Psalm lxxii. is composed of three strophes. The strophes begin with im¬ 
peratives or jussives, e. g., verse 1; *T"W, verse 8; ’iT V verse 15; which then 

I •• • • 

* • • • 

pass over into future indicatives, e. g., 1-7, 8-14,15-17. These jussives are ig¬ 
nored in the Revised Version, where they are all rendered as futures. The 
margin proposes to ignore the indicatives, and translate all as jussives, ignoring 
the difference in form. The strophes are uniform, save that the middle one has 
an extra line. When we compare the line 

1*? "W pNl Ojn WO p’OK *?’¥’ ’3 

with Job xxix., 12, *1*7 "W 8*71 Oim WO 'ty D^ON ’0, 

we see that it is a free reproduction of it. The clause with *3 is different from 
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all the other clauses of the previous and the subsequent context, which are all 
clauses of direct statement in future indicatives in progressive parallelism. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that the line has come into the text from a marginal 
note, and that it should be stricken out. 

(t) Ezekiel xxi., 31, is rendered by the A. V., “Remove the diadem, and 
take off the crown: this shall not he the same: exalt him that is low, and abase 
him that is high.” The R. V. substitutes “mitre” for “diadem,” “6e no more 
the same” for “not be the same,” “exalt that” for “exalt Wm,” and “abase 
that ” for “ abase him.” The R. V. gives in the margin “ I will remove,” etc., for 
“ Remove,” etc., and “ Heb., not this ” for “ no more the same.” The American 
Revisers do not object to the R. V. 

The Massoretic text gives three infinitive constructs, DHiT and 

Vatrn. and one infinitive absolute rOfJT The A. V., R. V., margin of R. V. and 
American Revisers all follow the Versions against the Massoretic text, and point 
these four forms alike as infinitive absolutes. The text renders the infinitive 
Absolutes as imperatives, the margin as first person of imperfect; either of which 
is correct if the forms be really infinitive absolutes. There is a clear inconsist¬ 
ency here between the one infinitive absolute and the three infinitive constructs, 

but the textual principle of consistency requires that we should correct the one 

* 

infinitive absolute after the three infinitive constructs, rather than the reverse. 
Hence Ewald renders: 

“ Zu entfemen ist der Kopfbund und wegzunehmen die Krone! das ist nicht 
das! das Niedrige ist zu erhohen und das Hohe zu emiedrigen! ” 

There is certainly here no “imperative necessity” or any “extreme diffi¬ 
culty,” to require a departure from the Massoretic text and a following of the 
Versions. Ewald is here stricter in his adherence to conservative critical princi¬ 
ples than the Revisers. 

Furthermore, we are constrained to inquire why the Revisers did not give the 
** that” of the clause “exalt that which is low ” in italics, in order to show that 
this word was not in the text, and that it was of the nature of an interpretation. 
The A. V. is more careful here; for although they interpret differently, they give 
their interpretation in italics, and render “Jam that is low ” and u him that is hihg.” 
The same objection may fairly be taken to the rendering “ This shall be no more 
the same,” as against the more careful A. V., “ this shall not be the same.” “ No 
more ” is an interpretation. The Hebrew gives, simply the negative $<*7, as the 
margin “ Hebrew, not this.” 

The R. V. leaves the A. V. “I will overturn, overturn, overturn it; this 
also shall be no more,” in its inexactness. The margin “An overthrow, overthrow, 
overthrow will I make it ” ought to have gone into the text. And the last clause 
ought to have been rendered correctly. fiNf DJ cannot be rendered 

44 this also shall be no more.” The verb is perfect and masculine, and cannot 
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have a feminine subject before it, or be rendered as future. The JlNf DJI belongs 
to the previous clause, and pppf to the following. This is clear from the dif¬ 
ference in gender. 

(k) Psalm lxxxvii. is a charming little pentameter, whose movement es¬ 
capes the Revisers. We shall arrange it correctly, and then arrange it as the 
Revisers translate. It should be arranged 

mrr on# enp niro in-no* 

apT nuatro ^ao p’X nyt? 

D’n^Mn my *p -oio rvnaaj 

Tm*? *7331 am marc 
oem*?’ nr tna-oy-mn ne^a run 

ro-fr itki tr’x nox’ pT?i 

mrr p’ty naia’ Kim 
oem 1 ?’ nr o*oy ainaa *iaD* 

■p uto *73 o^na onen 

This arrangement disregards the accents which separate verses 1 and 2. The 
margin of the Revision is correct here. We also remove nW from verse 6 to the 
close of verse 5. The Massoretic text reads = “ all my fountains 

are in thee.” But the LXX. Karouda , and the Vulgate habitatio imply a different 
pointing, = “ dwellers in thee,” a construct of participle p^ to dwell . 

Accordingly, we translate: 

“ His foundation in the holy mountains Jahveh is loving; 

The gates of Zion more than all the tabernacles of Jacob. 

Glorious things are being spoken in thee, city of God. 

I mention Rahab and Babylon as belonging to them that know me; 

Behold Philistia and Tyre with Ethiopia, this one was bom there,— 

Yea, as belonging to Zion, it is said. One and another was born in her. 

And He himself establishes her—the Most High, Jahveh, 

He counts, in writing up the people, This one was bora there, 

And singing as well as dancing are all who dwell in thee.” 

The Revisers arrange the Psalm: 

tsnp-mro m-no* 

pty-nyt? mrr am* 

apy* nuacro *730 

"p nano nnaaj 

o’rfrxn my 

tv 1 ? *7331 am man* 

tna-oy mm nt^a run 

Dtr-i 1 ?’ nr 

nan^» e*xi cru "iox* p’¥*?i 

p^y nuo* Kim 
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D’oy 2inM isd’ mrr 

Dtr-i'?’ nr 
D’^ro o’*un 

*p VJ7D ‘W 

Any one can see that there is no poetry here. 

The Revisers seem capricious in their treatment of Hebrew Poetry for (1) 
their arrangement of the parallel lines is not in accord with the laws of Hebrew 
Poetry, (2) they neglect the poetry of the prophets altogether, (3) they make the 
Old Testament discordant with the New Testament, for the Revisers of the New 
Testament Version give the parallelisms of the poetic extracts from the proph¬ 
ets, and at times differ from the Old Testament Company in the parallelisms, 
that both have given, e. g., Heb. hi., 9; Mark xn., 36; Acts n., 17. 

We have given a sufficient number of examples to show that the attitude of 
the Revised Version to the Textual criticism of the Old Testament is an incon¬ 
sistent and untenable one. The Revisers appear not to have followed the well 
established rules of Textual criticism. They have neglected to build on a correct 
Hebrew text; they have not sought a correct Massoretic text; they have departed 
from the current Massoretic text in a few cases, but with caprice, making depart¬ 
ures that were not necessary, according to their own restrictions, and which are 
not sustained by the laws of Textual criticism, and yet declining to make changes 
which the rules of Textual criticism imperatively demand. The Textual criticism 
of the Old Testament is in its infancy. It is desirable that the defects of the 
Revised Version, in this respect, should arouse Hebrew scholars and the general 
Christian public to a realization of what needs to be done, and to an earnest 
resolve and an enthusiastic endeavor to accomplish the work. A Christian Bible- 
loving people will never be satisfied with a version which does not rest upon a 
thoroughly revised and carefully sifted Hebrew text. 
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SIPPARA. 

By Rey. William Hayes Ward, D. D., LL. D., 

Editor New York Independent. 


Sippara is known in Scripture as Sepharvaim. We are told that it was one of 
those cities whose inhabitants, with those of Cuthah (supposed to be Tel Ibra¬ 
him), Avva (or Ivvah, locality unknown), and Hamath, were carried to Samaria 
to replace the children of Israel carried captive in the reign of Hoshea (2 Kgs. 
xvil, 24). The Sepharvites, we are told, burned their sons in worship of their 
gods Adrammelech and Anammelech (2 Kgs. xvn., 31). The Rab-shakeh of King 
Sennacherib, sent by him to Jerusalem from Lachish, mentions Hamath and Ar- 
pad, and then Sepharvaim, Hena and Iwah, as cities which could not withstand 
the royal armies (2 Kgs. xviii., 34; Isa. xxxvi., 19, where Hena and Ivvah are 
omitted); and a little later the king sends a letter to Hezekiah in which these 
towns are mentioned in the same order (2 Kgs. xix., 13; Isa. xxxvil, 13). 

In the Fragments of Berosus, Sippara is also called Sispara, Sipphara, and 
Pantabibla, the latter name being an obvious but incorrect translation of the 
Semitic name of the city. Of the ten kings before the Flood, he says that five 
(Euseb., Armen. Chron., p. 5, ed. Mai) were from Pantabibla, preceded by two 
from Babylon, and followed by three from Larancha. As quoted in Syncellus 
(p. 39 B) four of these kings were from Pantabibla (so also Syncellus quotes Bero¬ 
sus from Abydenus, p. 38 B). 

Syncellus (p. 30 A) and Eusebius (Armen. Chron., p. 14, ed. Mai) report Bero¬ 
sus as saying that before the Flood Kronos commanded Xisuthrus to bury in 
“ Sippara, the city of the Sun ” (no longer Pantabibla) the record of all things, 
beginning, middle and end; and further, that after the Flood, when his ship had 
settled on one of the Cordyaean mountains of Armenia, he was bidden by the god 
to dig up these records, which was done when he went south to Babylon. The 
same legend, quoted through Abydenus, is told more briefly elsewhere (Syncellus, 
p. 38 D; Euseb. Armen. Chron., p. 22, ed. Mai), Sippara being also called Heliop¬ 
olis, or the City of the Sun. 

In Ptolemy (V. 18, 7) the form Sipphara is given, and it is one of the few 
towns of the twenty-two on the Euphrates which are easily recognized. The 
same town is probably designated as Hipparenum in Pliny’s Natural History (VI. 
p. 691, ed. Franz, 1778). He says that in Mesopotamia the city of Hipparenum is 
famous for the learning of the Chaldees, and is near the canal Narraga, and that 
its walls were thrown down by the Persians. He mentions Babylon and Orchce 
^ Warka, Erech), farther south, as the other seats of Chaldean learning. 
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It would be interesting and important, did space permit, to trace the town in 
the later literature of Zosimus, Ammian, the Talmud of Babylon, Abulfeda, 
Benjamin of Tudela, and others. It bore different names, and it is a task of dif- 
ficulty to disentangle these names, and those of the Royal Canal, Nahar-malka, 
at whose exit from the Euphrates it lay. Apparently the name Hipparenum, or 
Harpanya, was transferred to a spot north of the canal, now called Sufeireh, and 
Sippara took the names of Persebora, Firuz-Sabor, Shabor, and Anbar or Ambar. 
Persebora is called by Zosimus the largest city in Assyria, after Ctesiphon, which 
had 600,000 inhabitants. 

In the Talmud, which contains a mine of information about Babylonian 
geography, yet but imperfectly worked, Sippara seems to be mentioned under 
several names. Neubauer, Geog. de Talmud , p. 340, shows that the Talmudic city 
of Nehardaa, was at the junction of the Nahar Malka, or Royal Canal, and the 
Euphrates, and on the south bank of the canal, which he identifies with the 
present Nahr Isa. Nehardaa is the same, he shows, with the Naarda of Ptolemy, 
and the Naharra of the Peutingerian Tables, and also identical with, or close to 
Hipparenum, which was also at the point of departure of the Nahar Malka from 
the Euphrates. Nehardaa was one of the chief places of Babylonia, and one of 
the districts was named after it (Neub., p. 842). This w T as the most ancient Jew¬ 
ish community in Babylonia. From Nehardaa the Jews sent their alms to Jeru¬ 
salem, and here they found a refuge from persecution. 

We now turn to the Assyrian inscriptions to learn what they can tell us about 
this once famous city. Its Akkadian designation was Ud-kib-nun, with the 
determinative sign ki added. In the Semitic Assyrian it is Sippar or Sipar. 
There is no likelihood that the word is derived from a root meaning “ a book,” 
notwithstanding the Greek translation of Pantabibla. Perhaps the derivation 
given in the four-column syllabary W. A. I., Y. 23,1, Reverse (mistake for ob¬ 
verse) 1. 29, from Zimbir, the meaning of which is not easy to guess, is equally 
incorrect. The existence of two Sippars has long been recognized, a Sippar of 
Anunit, apparently identical with Agane, otherwise read Agade or Akkad , and a 
Sippar of Shamash, the sun-god; and these two have been regarded as two fau¬ 
bourgs of a single city, separated by a canal, and thus making the city double, 
and accounting for the Hebrew dual Sepharvaim (see Fr. Delitzsch’s Wo lag das 
Paradiesf pp. 209-212, for the fullest account of Sippar in cuneiform records). 

Sippara is always mentioned in such a way as to indicate that it was one of 
the oldest and largest cities of Babylonia. 

In W. A. I., II. 13,1. 26, d, a, grammatical bilingual text, the fortress of Sip¬ 
par is mentioned, following the mention of the fortresses of Nipur and Babylon 
(cf. Lenorm. Elud. Accad . 7, 3, p.'16; Oppert et Menant, Hoc. Jurid. p. 11). This 
text distinctly identifies the Akkadian form U d-k i b-n u n with the Semitic Sipar. 
In a bilingual list of towers (ziggurat) in Babylonia, W. A. I., II. 60,1. 8, Sippar 
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is mentioned, and 1. 9, Agane. These are preceded by Babylon and Nipur. A 
bilingual tablet, W. A. I M II. 48,1.55, a, b (Lenormant, Etud . Accad., III. p. 211), 
mentions “the star of Sippar,” following it by “the star of Nipur,” and “the 
star of Babylon,” Other passages could be quoted which indicate equally that 
Sippara, Babylon and Nipur were the chief towns of Akkad. 

Sippara was on the Euphrates river. Indeed the Euphrates is called in a syl¬ 
labary, W. A. I., V. 22, Rev. 30, 31 (Budge’s Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon , 
p. 7, N.) the River of Sippar. The two lines read: 

I d i c n u = Nahar Bartiggar, 

Puranunu = Nahar Sippar, 

or “The Idicnu [Sumerian name] is the River Tigris, and the Puranunu 
[Euphrates] is the River of Sippara.” Also a clay cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar II. 
W. A. I., V. 34, col. 1,1. 39 (Budge’s Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, p. 22), in 

i 

a description of the building of the quay along the bank of the Euphrates at 
Babylon, calls that river “ the River of Sippara.” 

Among the passages which distinguish the Sippar of Shamash from the Sip* 
par of An unit may be mentioned the Synchronistic Table, W. A. I., II. 65,18,19, 
(Lotz’s Tiglath Pileser, pp. 200, 201; Records of the Past, V. p. 89; Menant’s An - 
nales de VAssyi'ie, p. 61) where we are told that Tiglath Pileser I. (1120-1100 B. C.) T 
in the second year of his reign, destroyed in Upper Akkad the cities of “Dur- 
kurigalzu (Akerkuf), Sippar of Shamash, Sippar of Anunit, Babylon and Upe 
(Opis), great cities, and their fortresses.” This locates Sippara in the district 
which extends not much south of Babylon, and recognizes the two places of the 
name. Other similar passages could be cited. 

The Sippara of Shamash had a temple to the sun-god called E-babbara 
(otherwise vocalized Bit-parr a); while the temple of Anunit at the Sippara 
of Anunit was called E-ulbar (otherwise Bit-ulbar). We have noticed 
above that Berosus is quoted as calling Sippara the city of the Sun. Thus on the 
barrel of Nabonidus from Mugbeir, W. A. I., 69, 3,1.27, 29, 42 (Oppert, Exped. en 
Mes., I., pp. 273-275; Menant, Bab, et Chald,, p. 257; Lenormant, Berose, pp. 
293-295), we read, “E-babbara, the temple of Shamash of Sippara, and E- 
ulbar, the temple of Anunit of Sippar.” The temple E-ulbar, built or 
repaired by the ancient king Sagaraktiyas, is said, ib., col. 2,1. 29, to have been 
in Agane, and, col. 3,1. 28, to have been the temple of Anunit of Sippara. The 
identity of Agane with Sippara of Anunit is further indicated by W. A. I., IV. 
59, 3, 1.54, where Anunit is mentioned as the goddess of Agane; and W. A. I. r 
III. 43, 1,1.19, where E-ulbar is mentioned in close connection with Agane 
(ib,, 1. 23). Menant, Bab. et Chald., p. 96, mentions a “ Nahar Agane,” Canal of 
Agane, which he supposes to flow between the Sippara of Shamash and the 
Sippara of Anunit, but I fail to find the text which confirms it. 

Sippara appears finally in the history of the capture of Babylon from Nabon- 
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idus by Cyrus. In all his memorial inscriptions Nabonidus records his repairs of 
the temples in Sippara of Shamash and Sippara of Anunit, describing his search for 
the old foundations and memorial tablets of Sagaragtiburyas, and Naramsin, son 
of Sargon I., 3200 before, W. A. I., V. 64, col. 2. The tablet which gives the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus, Trams . Soc. Bib . Arch., VII. p. 158, says that on the 
fifth of Nisan the mother of Nabonidus 44 who dwelt in the fortress and camp on 
the Euphrates river above Sippara, died.” Eight years later Sippara was cap¬ 
tured by Cyrus “without fighting.” This passage clearly indicates that Sippara 
was on the Euphrates. Agane is mentioned also by Cyrus in his cylinder, W.A.I., 
V. 35, 31, as one of the places where he restored the shrines of the gods. 

From these, and other passages which might be cited, but which add little 
geographically, we would safely gather that Sippara was on the Euphrates river, 

above Babylon, near the north line of Akkad, that it was one of the very oldest 

% 

and largest cities of Akkad, the seat of the earliest great conqueror Sargon, and 
that it continued down to the time of Cyrus to be a city of the greatest import¬ 
ance. 

This place Mr. Bassam claims to have discovered at Abu Habba, a ruin a little 
to the left of the caravan road from Baghdad to Babylon and Hillali. He has car¬ 
ried on extensive excavations there, and found a great number of tablets bearing 

% 

date at Sippar of Shamash. A large stone tablet also found there describes the 
repair of the temple of Shamash of Sippara. It has generally been admitted, 
since the discovery of these remains, that Abu Habba must be the site of Sippara. 

I visited Abu Habba twice, while with the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia. 
It was the first tel I visited after reaching the country, and my time was limited, 
and my results unsatisfactory. After visiting Southern Chaldea, on my return 
to Baghdad, I paid it a second visit, for the purpose of discovering if it could be 
made to agree with the description given of Sippara in the monuments. It is a 
large and very important ruin, though scarcely of the first class. The walls are 
nearly square, perhaps seven hundred yards long, and the enclosure is divided 
into three principal parts by two cross walls which are not parallel to the northern 
and southern walls. Of these included sections only the middle, shaped nearly like 
the letter V, is occupied by ruins. The explorations made by order of Mr. Bassam 
are very extensive, having opened scores of rooms, but they are chiefly about the 
south-west comer, and large spaces are undug. The deepest excavation is about 
a large, square tower, but nothing was found there. The men who conducted the 
excavations for Mr. Bassam showed us all about, and pointed out the place where 
was found the stone with pictures of 44 Noah and his three sons ” (the Sun-god of 
Sippara), and assured us that they knew, by the indications of ashes, where fur- 
th er tablets could be found by a day or two’s digging. I looked especially to see 
if there was any thing to correspond to the 44 double city ” which Sippara has been 
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supposed to be, but there is nothing duplex about it. It is a single faubourg in the 
enclosing walls, with no marked depression, or canal course dividing it. It has 
heen supposed that the e d-D e i r, distant about five miles, might be the Sippara 
Anunit, or Agane, while Abu Ilabba is the Sippara of Shamash; but ed-Deir, 
which I did not visit, was described to me as an unimportant ruin, where digging 
has failed to discover any thing. Another thing which troubled me about making 
any identification was the fact that Abu Habba is not on the Euphrates, but is 
some seven miles distant, or nearly a third of the distance which separates the 
Euphrates from the Tigris. It has been suggested that perhaps the Euphrates 
used to run near Abu Habba; but this is very improbable. There is, south-west 
from Abu Habba, along the east bend of the Euphrates, a long hill of conglomer¬ 
ate stone, sixty feet high, which would prevent the Euphrates from taking a 
detour so far to the east as Abu Habba. We may safely conclude that Abu Hab¬ 
ba never was on the river, and never could have given its name to the Euphrates. 
That it was the Sippara of Shamash seems, however, to be beyond question, judg¬ 
ing from the tablets, so dated, found there, and the stone tablet of the Sun-god, 
W. A. I., Y. 60, 61. 

It was in view of the difficulties that I have indicated that I determined, on 
my way from Baghdad to the sea-coast, by the route of the Euphrates and the 
Syrian Desert, to visit the ruin of Sufeirah, where, before Mr. Rassam’s excava¬ 
tions at Abu Habba, Sippara had been generally located (Oppert, Exp. Scient ., I. 
271; Menant, Bab. et Chald. t p. 96; Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Par., p. 212; T. G. 
Pinches, Transs. Soc. Bib . Arch. VII. p. 173) as late as 1880. Sufeirah is situated 
just north of the Nahr Sakhlawieh, which is a chief canal, or river, and is about 
four or five miles from its point of outflow from the Euphrates. I went com¬ 
pletely over it, and found it a low, unimpressive mound, about 250 yards wide, 
over which there were scattered much less than the usual quantity of bricks and 
fllag. It had no salient elevations or gullies that would make a photograph. I 
was very much disappointed about it. 

Fortunately we were detained in the Arab mud village Sakhlawieh by the rain, 
and called on the Mudir. Asking him about ruins in the vicinity, he mentioned 
one called Anbar, which he said was larger than Sufeirah. Not expecting very 
much, but anxious not to let any chance escape, I walked three miles down the 
river that night, and again the next morning, to make a more careful examination. 
I found it not only much larger than Sufeirah, but larger even than Abu Habba, 
and of a size to compare with those capital ruins of Warka and Niffer. It is a 
double city, and the principal, or, apparently, older city, is surrounded by walls 
from thirty to fifty feet high, and with the city nearly on a level with these walls. 
To the east of this city and its wall, is another city on a lower level, separated 
from the first by what seems to have been a canal, or moat. The wall, or bank, 
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on the east side is not continuously clear, but on the west side it is a marked feat¬ 
ure. The chief, west city is of irregular height and construction, and there are in 
it two large courts, on a much lower level than the rest, of irregular shape, and 
surrounded by high banks, as if they were the courts of ancient palaces or 
temples that surrounded them. These courts are now used as wheat fields, and, 
gathering the rains of the banks around them, do not require irrigation. Over 
large spaces this western city is covered thick with fragments of bricks, with con¬ 
siderable pottery and glass, but I saw no inscribed brick, and I doubt not these 
fragments belonged to a period of Parthian or Abbassid domination. On the east 
side of the old city, and on the vertical sides of what looked like a gate, I saw a floor 
of brick laid in mortar above and below it. The eastern city is large, but on a lower 
level. As its eastern extremity was a space about two hundred yards square, sur¬ 
rounded by walls of sun-dried bricks, and with a building projecting into the en¬ 
closure from the western side. A large bay runs in on the north side, I think 
between the two cities, almost surrounded by walls. The two cities can hardly be 
less than a mile long. On the south side is a little Arab village, and on the west 
a dilapidated ziarrat, or Moslem holy place. There is no marked ziggurat, or 
tower, as at Hammam, or Akerkuf, although some elevations suggest one. The 
faces are nearly to the cardinal points. There were a number of little outlying 
tels to the south and south-west. Anbar is but about a mile from the present bed 
of the Euphrates. 

I was extremely surprised and much delighted to find this enormous mound 
in a place where it had attracted so little attention from previous travelers that it 
was not on the large Kiepert’s map of Turkey, of 1884, which was our constant 
guide. In about this location a mound, apparently not important, is mentioned 
under the name of “Tell Akar,” in Kiepert’s map Ruinenfelder, etc. I was con¬ 
vinced, on seeing it, that this must be the original and larger Sippara, the dual 
Sepharvaim of Scripture, as no other Babylonian city could have been large 
enough to compete with it. Allowing, if we must, Abu Habba to be the Sippara 
of Shamash, I am inclined to put Sippara of Anunit, the old capital of Sargon, 
and the seat of the antediluvian kings, at Anbar. It fulfills the conditions, being 
the only great city north of Babylon on the Euphrates, and situated on the Sakh- 
lawieh, which is very likely to be the !Nahr Agane, and is certainly the Nahar 
Malka on which the great cities were located which occupied the site of Sippara 
and supplanted its name in the period from the historians of Alexander’s cam¬ 
paigns to Benjamin of Tudela and Abulfeda. I regret that space will not allow 
me to develop this most interesting portion of the subject, showing how the name 
of Anbar, which is retained from Arabic writers on the maps down to the early 
part of this century, and is familiar in the middle ages; and, in the Talmud, the 
names of Nehardaa, and Shabor (the latter possibly a relic of Sippara, possibly con- 
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nected rather either with the name of king Sapor, or with Persebora, another earlier 
name for this place which Zosimus says to have been the largest city but one in 
Babylonia) have been applied to the old Sippara. Under various slight disguises 
the name Nehardaa is known to Josephus, Ptolemy, Stephanus Byz., and the Peu- 
tingerian Tables, as well as to the Talmud. I take room only to quote Abulfeda, 
who says that the Isa Canal (formerly the Nahar Malka, now the Sakhlawieh) 
passed by El Ambara, under the bridge Dahama, in the territory of Feluja; that 
Anbar, or Ambara, is a day’s journey from Baghdad (a long one); and that here the 
first of the Abbasid Khalifs, the blood-thirsty Abdul Abbas Sefah, settled; but 
that it was a very old city, built long before by Nebuchadnezzar, who was the first 
to dig the Nahar Malka, and who settled the nomad Arabs here as tillers of the 
soil. 

A single other point will close this discussion. A little fragment of a tablet 
in my possession, to whose character Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, kindly 
called my attention, is only about an inch square, but it contains complete the 
four lines—all there were in that section, of the Sumerian column of a bilingual 
inscription which has an important bearing on this subject. These lines are thus 
read by Mr. Pinches: 

(1) Sipar D. S. 

(2) Sipar edina D. S. 

(3) Sipar uldua D. S. 

(4) Sipar utu D. S. 

This geographical tablet gives a clear indication that there were not one, or 
two, but four cities or districts called Sippara. By the first we may understand 
is meant the chief or original Sippara, while the last is the Sippara of Shamash, 
utu being the Sumerian form of Shamash. The second and third forms are new, 
although Sipar ulla D. S. is found W. A. I., IV. 38,1, 1. 22 b. The second 
Sipar edina, or Sipar of Eden, or of the plain, deserves special attention, 
which I cannot give it now. I only call attention to the fact that this is, so far 
as I know, the first inscription discovered in which Eden occurs as the designa¬ 
tion of a geographical region, and so it is very important as confirming Delitzsch’s 
argument in his Wo lag das Parodies ? As no Sippara of Anunit is distinctively 
mentioned, it is safe to infer that it is this chief and old Sippara that is meant by 
the first line where the simple name occurs with the determinative sign only. 

It is my conclusion that, while the Sippara of Shamash has been discovered 
by Mr. Rassam at Abu Habba, the original Sippara, that known as Sippara of 
Anunit, the Sippara of the most ancient Sargon I., who was exposed in his in¬ 
fancy like Moses in the bulrushes, the Sippara of [Xisuthrus, the city captured 
by Cyrus 4fc without fighting,” the seat of a famous Jewish school, after Ctesiphon 
the largest city of the times of the Arsacid®, the Sassanid® and the Khalifs, is 
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now to be found south of the point of the effluence of the Sakhlawieh from the 
Euphrates in the mound which I have discovered still bears its mediaeval name 
of Anbar, and which is one of the very largest tels in the valley of the two rivers. 
It is much to be desired that this mound, never yet touched by the spade of the ex¬ 
cavator, might be investigated by American scholars, and the literary treasures- 
buried in this old Pantabibla, whose fame as a city of books is carried by tradition 
to a period before the Flood, might be recovered for our study. 

It may be proper to add here that for much politeness and many favors, virile 
making explorations in the East, I am indebted to Hemdi Bey, who has charge of 
the Constantinople Museum of Antiquities, and to the Turkish governors of 
provinces, cities and villages, who never failed to give all the assistance I desired.. 
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INSCRIPTION OF A&UKBANIPAL, FROM A BARREL-CYLINDER 

FOUND AT ABOO-HABBA. Y. Rawl. 62, No. 1. 
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22 

23 

24 


Transliterated 


I. Transliteration. 

1. (m ilu) ASur-ban-apal San*u rabd Sarru dan-nu Sar kiSSati Sar (matu) ASSdr Sar 

kib-rat irbit-ti 

2. sar Sarrani rubd la Sa-na-an Sa ina a-mat ilani ti-ik-le-Su ul-tu tam-tim e-lit 

3. a-di tam-tim Sap-lit i-be-lu-ma gi-mir ma-lik u-Sak-niS Se-pu-uS-Su ; 

4. apal (m ilu) ASur-ab-iddin-na Sarru rabd Sarru dan-nu Sar kiSSati Sar (matu) 


ASSdr Sakkanaku Babili (ki) 

Sar (matu) Sumer u Akkadi mu-Se-Sib Babili (ki) e-peS fe-sag-ila 


6. mu-ud-diS eS-re-e-ti kul-lat ma-ha-ze Sa ina ki-rib-Si-na iS-tak-kan si-ma-ti 


ahe-erba Sarru rabd 
La Dale-e-a belu rabd 


7. u sat-tuk-ke-Si-na bat-lu-tu d-ki-nu; bin-bin (m ilu) Sin 

8. Sarru dan-nu Sar kiSSati Sar (matu) ASSur a-na-ku-ma. Ii 

(ilu) Marduk ina re-Sa-a-ti 

9. a-na Babili (ki) i-ru-um-ma ina ^1-sag-ila Sa da-ra-ti Su-bat-su ir-me 

10 . sat-tuk-k£ ^1-sag-ila u ilani Babili (ki) u-kin ki-tin(din(?))-nu-tu Babili (ki) 

11. ak-sur aS-Su dan-nu a-na enSu la b a ’ba-li. (m ilu) SamaS-Sum-ukin &b^ 

• • 

ta-li-mi 

12. a-na Sarru-u-ut Babili (ki) ap-kid u Si-pir E-sag-ila la ka-ta-a 

13. u-Sak-lil ina kaspi ljura§i ni-sik-ti abne fl-sag-ila az-nun-ma 

14. ki-ma Si-tir bu-ru-mu u-nam-mir A-ku-a ii Sa gs-re-e-ti ka-li-Si-na 

15. lji-bil-ta-Si-na u-Sal-lim e-li kul-lat ma-ba-ze u-Sat-ri-si an dul4um(?). 

16. Ina d-me-Su-ma fl-babbar-ra Sa ki-rib Sippar (ki) bit (ilu) Samas beli rabe 

beli-ia Sa la-ba-riS 

17. il-lik-u-ma i-ku-pu in-nab-tu aS-ra-ti-Su aS-te-, ina Si-pir (ilu) [Libitti< ? >] 

18. eS-SiS u-Se-piS-ma ki-ma Sadi-i re-e-Si-i-Su ul-li a-na Sat-ti. 

19. danu rabd ilani belu rabd beli-ia ep-Se-ti-ia dam-ka-a-ti b a "dis lip-[pa-lis-ma] 


lib 


rukdte Se-be-e lit-[tu-ti] 

ub Seri u bu-ud lib-bi li-Sim Si-ma-ti u Sa (m ilu) §amaS-Sum-[ukin] 
Babili (ki) alji ta-lim-ia d-mS-Su le-ri-ku liS-bi bu-’-a-ri. Ma-[ti-mal 
, ab-rat d-me rubd ar-ku-u Sa ina d-me pale-Su Si-pir Su-a-ti in-na-bu 
bu-us-su lu-ud-diS Su-mi it-ti Sumi-su liS-tur mu-Sar-u-a le-mur-ma 


25. Samni lip-Su-uS (immeru) nika lik-ki it-ti mu-Sar-e-Su liS-kun ik-ri-bi-[Su] 

26. (ilu) Sam as i-Sim-me Sa Su-mi Sat-ru u Sum ta-lim-ia ina Si-pir ni-kil-ti 

27. i-pa-aS-Si-tu su-mi it-ti Sumi-Su la i-Sat-ta-ru mu-Sar-d-a 
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28. i-ab-ba-tu-ma it-ti mu-sar-e-Su la i-§ak-ka-nu (ilu) Sama§ bel e-la-ti u Sap-la-ti 

29. ag-gi-i§ lik-kil-me-su-ma §uini-su zeri-su ina malati li-l)al-lik 


II. Translation. 

1. ASurbanipal, the great king, the powerful king, the king universal, the king 

of Assyria, the king of the four quarters of the world, 

2. the king of kings, the prince without an equal, who, by order of the gods, 

from the upper sea 

3. to the lower sea ruled and brought under his subjection all princes; 

4. the son of Esarhaddon, the great king, the powerful king, the king universal, 

the king of Assyria, the mayor of Babylon, 

5. the king of Sumeria and Akkadia, who caused Babylon to be inhabited, who 

built Asagila, 

6. who repaired the temples of all cities, who adorned their interior, 

7. and established their discontinued sacrifices ; the grand-son of Sennacherib, 

the great king, 

8. the powerful king, the king universal, the king of Assyria, am I. During my 

reign, the great lord Marduk, with rejoicing, 

9. entered Babylon, and, in &sagila, he established his dwelling forever. 

10. The sacrifices of Asagila and of the gods of Babylon I established, the priest¬ 

hood of Babylon 

11. I strengthened, so as not to injure either powerful or weak. §ama§-sum-ukin, 

my real-brother, 

12. I appointed to the sovereignty of Babylon, and the work of i^sagila, which 

was incomplete, 

13. I finished. With silver, gold and precious stones, I decorated £]sagila, 

• A 

14. and like the variegated heavens, I caused it to shine. Ekua and all the other 

temples, 

15. their damages I restored, over the whole city I spread out my (protecting) 

shadow (?). 

16. In those days, fl-babbar-ra, which is in Sippar, the temple of $ama§, the great 

lord, my lord, 

17. which had become old, had fallen in, and was destroyed, its sanctuaries I 

sought out, with the work of the [Briek-god( ? )] 

18. I caused to be built anew, and, like a mountain, I raised high its spires [-] 

19. May the great judge of the gods, the great lord, my lord, look with joy upon 

my good works. 

20. To me, Asurbanipal, the king of Assjnria, the prince, his worshiper, a long 

life, abundance of offspring, 

21. health of body and joy of heart, may he determine as my lot. And as for 

Samas-§um-ukin, 
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22. the king of Babylon, my real-brother, may his days be long, and may he be 

satisfied with glory. 

23. In the future, may the later prince, in whose reign this work shall fall into 

ruin, 

24. repair its ruins, my name with his name may he write, my inscription may he 

see, and 

25. with oil may he cleanse (it), a sacrifice may he offer, with his inscription may 

he place (it), his prayer 

26. shall SamaS hear. Whosoever my name so-written and the name of my real- 

* 

brother in a work of deceit (t. e., treacherously, deceitfully) 

27. obliterates, my name with his name does not write, my inscription 

28. destroys, and with his inscription does not place it, may &ama§, the god of the 

upper and lower regions, 

29. in wrath look upon him, and from the face of the earth blot out his name and 

his seed. 

Nov. 28th , ’ 85 . 
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ADVANTAGES OF A SLIGHT KNOWLEDGE OF HEBBEW. 

By Frederic Gardiner, D. D., 

Professor in Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 

The importance to every student of theology of a thorough knowledge of the 
original language of the Old Testament is so evident as to require little argument. 
It is not so generally realized that even the slight knowledge of Hebrew acquired 
in the ordinary routine of our divinity schools is of great value. Men who lay 
aside their Semitic studies as soon as they enter upon the practical duties of life 

4 

are apt to think the time they have spent upon them has been almost or wholly 
wasted. Is this true ? 

It is to be remembered that the whole Bible, the New Testament as well as 

the Old, was written by men trained in Semitic habits of thought and modes of 

expression. Any thing which enables us to better understand those habits and 

forms of expression must therefore necessarily be of value to the student of 

Scripture. We believe that even a slight study of Hebrew, or of any other Semitic 

% 

language, will fix in the mind, in a way never to be forgotten, some important 
knowledge of this kind which cannot be so well acquired in any other way. 

Almost the first lesson learned by the tyro in Hebrew is that the language was 
originally written only in consonants. Except the meager indications of the 
“ matres lectionis the vowels have been subsequently supplied. Of course these 
vowels are not arbitrary; they constantly determine the grammatical forms and 
frequently seriously affect the sense. Still they are secondary; the radicals are all 
consonants. It is not so in our Western languages; what may be learned at the 
start from this difference ? Is it not that to the Semite the root-idea of his words, 
as expressed by their radicals, had a greater relative importance than with us ? 
He cared relatively less than we about its modifications and shades of meaning; 
his main point was in the fundamental idea. 

After mastering the alphabet, the learner will very soon attack the para¬ 
digm of the verb. The first thing that will strike him here, so at variance with 
every thing to which he has been accustomed in the Indo-European languages, is 
the starting-point. It is no longer the Infinitive, nor the first person of the Pres¬ 
ent ; but the third person of the Narrative tense. This not merely carries us back 
to the dim beginnings of the growth of language; it shows us what the Hebrews 
must have been always accustomed to look upon as the starting-point in all they 
had to say,—narrative, or in other words, facts. The history of what had occur¬ 
red before them was the foundation on which they rested. And the recognition 
of this, which may be called the historical habit of mind, is a most important 
factor in understanding the Scripture writers. Is a divine law to be given re- 
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quiring the heart’s obedience of the people to its Author ? It starts with the 
story of the creation of all things by Him. Is the Evangelist to show that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the promised and expected Messiah ? He begins with His gene¬ 
alogy. Are apostles to proclaim to a lost world salvation through Christ ? They 
set out from the historic fact of His resurrection. 

The next peculiarity of the verb which is very surprising and perhaps per¬ 
plexing to one who has been hitherto occupied with the study of the classic 
tongues is the poverty of the Semitic languages in tense-distinctions. Evidently to 
the Semites of old, as to the Semitic races now, ideas of time were not prominent, 
and the nicer distinctions, so accurately expressed in Greek, were almost or quite 
unknown. It is true that the New Testament authors wrote in Greek and had 
learned to use its tenses, when they had occasion, with accuracy. Still, their an¬ 
cestral speech and their sacred books were in a language in which time was a 
matter of secondary importance. They lived much nearer than we to the idea of 
“ the Eternal Now,” to the divine omnipresence in all time as in all space. What 
a flood ©f light does this fact cast upon a large part of the prophecies, and espe¬ 
cially upon that New Testament prophecy of the irapovota which has been so much 
misunderstood. To the Hebrew-born apostles the important point was the thing; 
the time of its manifestation was altogether secondary. In fact, its overshadow¬ 
ing importance gave it the effect of nearness, just as the overhanging cliff, seen 
through the vista of a clear air, makes us tremble as if it were upon us, though 
we may know it to be distant. They thought of it, not in its relation to time, 
but in its relation to the end of all things. 

When the student has learned the Q & 1 of the simple verb, with only its com- 

* 

plete and its incomplete tenses, supplemented by its Imperative, Infinitive and 
Participle, he turns to the other “ conjugations ” which answer to our Western 
“voices.” Instead of the two of the Latin, or the three of the Greek, he 
finds in Hebrew seven, in Syriac eight, and in Arabic no less than thirteen 
forms of the regular verb active and as many of the passive; so that it becomes 
difficult or impossible to express in English, even by periphrasis, the precise force 
of each of this multitude of u voices.” Here it is at once seen that, although the 
Semitic mind was singularly indifferent to the time idea in its verbs, it was cor¬ 
respondingly alive to other modifications of the verbal idea. 

Space would fail to speak of all the peculiarities of Semitic grammar which 
throw light upon the modes of thought and expression in writers of Semitic origin. 
Passing allusion only can be made to the juxtaposition of nouns, by which the 
latter is made to qualify the former (often indicated by what is called the con¬ 
struct state of the former); so that the two together form one complete idea, thus 
largely supplying the place of compound terms, and making good the poverty of 
these languages in adjectives. This throw's light upon the use of the Genitive in 
the New Testament, and should have absolutely forbidden such a marginal read- 
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ingin the Revision as “judge of unrighteousness ” for “ unrighteous judge” in 
Luke xviii., 6. This is as absurd as “hatred of violence” would be for 
“ violent hatred,” for instance in Ps. xxv., 19. 

In conclusion, a single word may be said of a common Hebrew method of 
comparison which, especially when it passes into the language of the New Testa¬ 
ment, is often misunderstood. When our Lord says, “ I thank thee, O Father, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes” (Luke x., 21), we are not to understand that He is thankful 
that they are hidden from any one, but that they are revealed to babes rather than 
to the wise and prudent. So when He said to the seventy, rejoicing in their power 

over evil spirits through his name, “ In this rejoice not.but rather rejoice,” 

He does not mean to forbid the lower joy, but only to point them to one infinitely 
greater. Perhaps the passage where inattention to this form of comparison has 
been most productive of misunderstanding is St. Paul’s quotation from Malachi 
(Rom. ix., 13; Mai. i., 2) “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” It is 
true that this passage refers not so much to the individuals mentioned, as to their 

descendants; yet even so, it is a comparison: “I have loved Jacob more than 

* 

Esau.” Familiarity with Hebrew would have prevented any misunderstanding. 
It is not to be supposed that the tyro in Hebrew, especially if he takes little 

interest in its study, will distinctly formulate to himself these and many other 

« 

facts which help to the knowledge of the meaning of the Sacred Word. But as 
w r e all come to have impressions of our acquaintances which guide our conduct 
towards them, though we may never make any philosophical analysis of their 
character; so one can hardly learn even a little of the structure of a Semitic lan¬ 
guage without, even if it be unconsciously, coming to know what he could hardly 
learn otherwise of the modes of thought and habits of expression of writers of 
the Semitic race. 


f 
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MORIAH. 

By Edward G. King, D. D., 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, England. 


In Dr. Cheyne’s note on this word in the April number of Hebraica, he 
seems to assume that the name “ Jehovah-jireh ” (Gen. xxn., 14) represents the 
original reading. There is no one point in which the Hebrew text has suffered 
more change than in the names for Qod . I have given several examples of this in 
my Hebrew Words and Synonyms, Part I. The Names of Qod. Perhaps one example 
may suffice for the present purpose. 

In Ps. civ., 16, the present Hebrew text has fXffV “The trees of 
Jehovah are full of sap....” We may, I think, prove beyond a doubt that the 
original text was or •w nry. for the LXX. reads ra %v7m. tov nediov; i. e., 

the text from which the LXX. translated did not read HUT, but ; for, if we 
turn to Ps. xlii., 2, '•m nyn Aquila badly translates or avXuv k. t. 

while Versions V. and VI. give 6 rpdvrov keHov k. t. A., i. e., the Hebrew was 
translated nediov. If now we turn back to Ps. civ., 16, we may confidently assert 
that the MSS. from which the LXX. translated had (^tf or) ^ where now 
we read JlliT *¥17- Whether this word were intended for El, god , or for 
oak-trees I do not care to dispute; but that a reviser of the text deliberately 
changed into HlfT is evident. This is only one case out of hundreds. 

There is no one point in which the Hebrew text is so little to be trusted as in 
the reading of the names for God. Wholesale changes have taken place even since 
the date of the Septuagint translation. Scholars would do well to attend to the evi¬ 
dence for this before they base arguments on Elohistic or Jehovistic passages. I 
believe it will be proved that the name fYliT bad no place in the original text of 
Genesis; but that the far older name pp was of frequent occurrence, was known 
to Abraham, and was originally pronounced Ah or Eh, as I have endeavored to 
prove in my Names of God. This name would naturally be changed by a re¬ 
viser into m?r- 

Let us now turn to the name Moriah. I admit, with Dr. Cheyne, that it may 

very possibly be a form of JTYiO, but I should not call it “a lengthened form” but 

• ■ 

rather a form after the type iTPOi"? 1 ?etc. Thus it would denote 

T « • • • ^ » • • • • • • 

• • • • # • • 

The Moreh of Qod, or the high Moreh. But the word Moreh signifies also a 
teacher. Consequently when Abraham is commanded to go to the land of Pl^DiT 
(Gen. xxii., 2) the name may well have suggested to him the fact that “God is 
teaching.” With this thought in his mind, he answers Isaac’s question by the 
words (verse 8) “God will provide,” possibly in the very words fT*rnD; and. 
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after liis deliverance, he calls the name of the place, not PP10 but ?T*ilN10 i 


• • 


i. e., the “ Mountain of God ” has become to him a place “ Shown of God ; ” it is 
henceforth a sacred spot. The writer of Genesis translates this into the language 
of his own day, and paraphrases Abraham’s JT*niOO by ilKl* Pllfl* (verse 14) 
and adds JlNl* illiT "1112 DV!l 12N* ; i- e., just as, to Abraham, the 


• « 


• • 


“ Mountain of God ” (rmo) had become a consecrated spot “ Shown of God ” 

T • 

(n»-rttno) ; so, says the writer, “ It is said to-day, In the Mount of the Lord a 


t v : t 

man must appear’ 1 (before God, for worship). 

Scripture nowhere identifies the Moriah of Abraham with the Moriah of Sol¬ 
omon (2 Chron. m., 1). Indeed it is impossible to suppose that they were the 
same. But both were scenes of Revelation, and therefore, like Bethel, spots con¬ 
secrated for worship. Few scholars will be found to maintain that the language 
spoken by Abraham was the Hebrew of Genesis. If therefore the record con¬ 
tained in Genesis xxn. be an ancient one, it must be a translation. The name 
for God , used by Abraham, would date back to Akkadian times. This condition 
is not fulfilled by but it is by pp, pronounced Ah or Eh , which is, I believe, 

identical in origin with the name for God (An and Ea) among the Akkadians. 
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A NOTE IN REFERENCE TO THE “MASSORA AMONG THE 

SYRIANS.” 

By Professor Isaac H. Hall, Ph. D., 

Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 

On page 22 of Hebraic a for October, 1885, in Dr. Warfield’s translation of 
the Abb6 Martin’s section on the Massora among the Syrians, the spelling of 
Ebediesn is given once as 44 Aud-Icho; ” and a few lines below the spelling 
44 Audicho” is given as representing that which 44 the Nestorians call ” the name 
of 44 Ebed-Jesu.” To those not familiar with the subject, it might seem that the 
Nestorians had a different orthography; which is not the case. The Nestorians 
spell the name in the same way as the other Syrians (vocalizing the toato, however 
as o) ; and the 44 Au,” supposing it to be a tolerable French representation, is merely 
a matter of pronunciation, chiefly of the b e t h, for which the reasons and procedure 
may be read in Stoddard and Noldecke. As to the 44 ch,” that is apparently the 
French method of expressing our 44 sh;” for the consonant is shin.* As the 
4 e e or 4 & i n in both words is unnoticed in the spelling, neither is an adequate 
representation of the Syrian pronunciation; but that alone would call for no 
remark. 

Is it out of order to protest against the representation, in this generation, of 
§ade by 44 ts,” as in u Bar-Tsalibi,” on page 23 of the same article? To say 
nothing of the general facts on the subject, and the special fact that 44 ts” is the 
perpetuation of a former European misapprehension, which the Europeans them¬ 
selves are now dropping, it is not possible that Bar Salibi himself or his contem- 
poraries could have so pronounced the name—any more than the modem Arabic- 
or Syriac-speaking peoples do, among whom the name Salibi is still common. We 
are gradually outgrowing some of the early mistakes about Oriental conso¬ 
nants—among which was the representation of by ngr, a sound so difficult 
for the Orientals that they commonly reproduce it in speech as either n or nk. It 
is hard to get at the facts in such matters from books alone, even from such an 
admirable statement of them as is to be found in Wright’s Arabic Grammar; 
but it is worth while to try to keep on outgrowing mistakes. 

Dr. Warfield deserves the thanks of the readers of Hebraic A for his transla¬ 
tion. It is but fair to say, however, that, as is implied in Dr. Warfield’s foot¬ 
note on page 13, this article of the Abb6 |Martin’s by no means exhausts the 
subject, nor, so far as I am aware, presents any thing more than a short sketch of 

♦ The author's mode of transliteration differs slightly from that which is generally followed 
in this Journal. 
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facts and inferences more fully presented elsewhere. Also, that the Abb6 Mar¬ 
tin’s general conclusion presented itself as a possibility to Wiseman about sixty 
years ago, as to others since. My own conclusion, from going over the ground 
pretty well, a few years ago, was that the balance of argument favored the exist¬ 
ence, past if not present, of a Karkaphensian version of at least a portion of the 
Scriptures, and that, so far as could be ascertained or conjectured, it was based 
on the Peshitto. A partial hint of the reasons is all that can be given here. The 

fact is suppressed by Martin that the same MS. which contains the 





Rosen and Forshall (not Forschall) translated 


secundum 


VEBSIONEM Karkaphensem l ” (I take the italics , etc., from Hebraica, for 
Rosen and Forshall do not have them, of course)—mentions also several times 
the Peshitto version and the Harklensian version, both of which it calls by the 

* 0 . V 

name of in the sense of version . The same phenomenon occurs in 

the manuscript (it is 7183 Rich, 
British Museum) gives other Massoretic matters besides those taken from 
the Karkaphensian, Peshitto, and Harklensian “ versions,” taking them from a 
series of authors and treatises; but it calls none of these latter sources by the 
above name of 


other manuscripts. At the same time 



. Moreover, Rosen and Forshall expressly state in a 
foot-note, at their rendering “ versionem,” that “ Eodem voce Jacobus Edessenus 
versiones Simplicem et Heracleensem designat, fol.99.b;” showing that they had 
considered the matter. The statement of their foot-note, however, needs a little 
explanation: instead of James of Edessa designating the Peshitto and Harklen¬ 
sian by the same word, it is this MS. that does so, at the place which they cor¬ 
rectly cite, viz., fol. 99. b.; and the whole MS. is ascribed by its title to James of 
Edessa, though it—original composition, as well as this copy—is probably much 
later than his time. Rosen and Forshall might doubtless have cited Gregory Bar 
Ebraeus for the same use of the term; but their quotations from the latter’s 
“Treasure of Mysteries” only show that he put the Peshitto, the Harklensian, 
and the Karkaphensian on the same footing as Scripture, by a common designa¬ 
tion, as if all were versions; while other sources that were not versions have a 
different designation. Rosen and Forshall might have further fortified their 
rendering by citing the title to the Hexaplar, where the same word is used of the 
Septuagint version. So 'Assem&ni, Wiseman, Rosen and Forshall, and others, 
have a pretty sound basis to stand upon, which the Abb6 Martin does not (at 
least in the matter translated by Dr. Warfield) care to show to his more popular 


readers, although he is w r ell aware of its existence. In 
exclamation Doint do not Quite suit Saxon frankness 


capitals 


use 



literature would still further diminish the scarecrow force 


point and capitals 


least 


further than to remark that the “ tradition ” in the word means rather “delivered ” 
than “ handed down,” or than “ received from old time.” In that sense it is much 
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like xaputiooic and rapadidupt ; and in several places where, from our English version 
or the Greek, we might expect to find it, it is replaced in the Peshitto New Testa¬ 
ment by teaching , doctrine , (teacher’s) commandment . As applied to a 

version , the etymology might make us suppose that the medial step was to indi¬ 
cate the translation delivered hy—e. g., the Seventy; but etymological reminders do 
not outweigh usage in the definition or understanding of a word. 

Just two things more may be mentioned. One is that, if the quotation from 
Assemani had included two more of his lines, it would appear that the above triple 
assemblage of versions, or whatever the common designation of them means, were 
reckoned as occupying a higher plane than the Nestorian copies of the Scriptures. 
These lines read: “Demum singulis fere paginis notantur varite lectiones, seu 
pimctationes Nestorianorum , hoc est, Chaldseorum,qui Nestorii labe infecti sunt.” 
The other thing is, that it is hard to explain all the statements and Scripture 
extracts in Wiseman, under the general Karkaphensian subject, as belonging 
merely to the Syriac Massora, to a corredorium whose scope was larger, or even 
to an exegetical work. I may say, also, to show that a short extract may seem to 
be from an exegetical work, and yet be part of a double version, that Syriac MSS. 
exist (one of the sort is in my hands just now) in which two versions of an entire . 
composition occupy the same pages; a sentence of one version following a sen¬ 
tence of the other, all through—much after the fashion of an interlinear transla¬ 
tion, only it is not interlinear, but in interrupting portions. 

Had we only these Syriac Massora MSS., and not the actual Peshitto and 
Harklensian too (and perhaps we may include the Septuagint also), the Abb6 
Martin’s arguments would inevitably sweep them out of existence along with 
the Karkaphensian. His statement that all the mountains of Europe and Asia 
have been ransacked, and every crack and cranny searched, is hyperbolical, and 
not enough to show that no fragment of a Karkaphensian may yet turn up. The 
European libraries alone have not yet told all their secrets to the ransackers. It 
is better to study the Syrian Massora, and reap its benefits, holding in suspense 
the question of the existence of a Karkaphensian version, than to throw away the 
stimulus which the balance of argument seems now to furnish in the line of pos 
sible discovery. Unless, indeed, we may see another alternative, in the Abb6’s 
conclusions, and begin a general ransacking for MSS. which present hitherto 
unknown Massoras, but which must exist somewhere as the Peshitto, Harklen- 
sian, Septuagint, and other ‘‘ traditions." 


♦ 
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ON THE PENITENTIAL PSALM “DE PROFUNDIS.” 

By Professor Paul Haupt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

In the prospectus for the second volume of Hebraica, it was announced* 
that I should publish a commentary on the fifteen so-called Songs of Degrees, He¬ 
brew rvbjnsn nw. i. e., The Songs of the Return 1 (from the Exile), 2 Psalms 

cxx.-cxxxiv. I fear that I shall not, in the near future, find time to complete 
this task, and will therefore content myself, for.the present, with offering Psalm 
cxxx., 3 heretofore commonly misunderstood, in text and translation. As to the 
commentary, I shall limit myself to some brief preliminary remarks. 

The text of this fervent penitential song is, according to my opinion, to be 
restored in the following manner: 

ntyo 

mrr "priNnp 5 D'pojw * 

♦‘npa nyDtv oik 

nwp® "pr# ro M nn« 

_ uunn ‘np 1 ? 

i Cf. Ezra vll., 9: SlDD nS^DH. I will not© her© that my predecessor In the chair of Semitic 
Languages at the Johns Hopkins University, Thomas C. Murray, (whom an untimely death 
called away), in his interesting and suggestive Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms 
(New York: Scribner , 1880), p. 295, adopts the explanation proposed by Agellius, Herder, Hitzig, 
Hengstenberg, Reuss, Kamphausen, and others,— Songs of Feast Journeys , or Pilgrim Songs. Cf. 
also Frledlaender, Zur Erklaerung der Psalmen , Stettin, 1857, p. 10. 

s This of course can also mean “Songs of the first period after the return from exile." Con* 
oerning the plural it will be useful to bear in mind that “A Song of the Return from 

Babylon " would be in Hebrew S33D TIP, without the article before nb^D. The plural 

to this, “ Songs of the Return," can be expressed In three different ways, either ’TIP or 

wbyn ’TIP (of. Hitzlg, Psalmen II., 386: “den Plural HlSjJO wuerde nicht die Stelle E» xi., 6* 
sondern nur Plur. auoh des Stat. const, rechtfertlgen."), or finally TIP. In the same 

way in Ethiopic there occurs as plural to beta krestiyan church either abyata kresti- 
yan or abyata krestiyanat or beta krestlyanat. See Dillmann’s Grammar, p. 366; 
Muller-Robertson, Outlines of Hebrew Syntax , 2d ed., Glasgow, 1883, 8 77; Gesenius-Kautzsriv 
Hebrew Grammar , 6108,3. fllSpDn TIP, with the article before the nomen rectum, can only 
mean, like rnSpDn ’TIP, “ the songs of the return,” and Is therefore out of place as the super¬ 
scription of a single Psalm. 

a Luther once termed this Psalm, along with Psalms xxxii., II., and cxliii., as Pscdmi Paulini; 
see Moll, Der Psalter , theologisch-homiletisch bearbettet. Part II. Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1871, p. 186.. 
Also A. Tholuck, in his Uebersetzung und Auslcgung der Psalmen , 2d ed., Gotha, 1873, p. 704, says, 
“the Psalmist here promulgates the true evangelical doctrine of the New Testament; teaching,, 
according to Exod. 11., 6 and 7, that the enduring existence and prosperity of .sinful people is 
only possible through divine forgiveness." 

* Cf. Ps. lxix., 3: D'D”’pD^DD 'PK3 I am come into deep waters; Ps. lxix., 15: ’RlfrO nSvjtt 
D’D ’pD^DDI let me be delivered from them that hate me and out of the deep waters; Isa. li., 10: 
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pr-ioeri nuty on n 

: nay’ ’o biN 

rrrr^pn 7 

' to’fl \yzb 

rort’ ’jnp ’ 

hwm nmp rai*7r 
’jin 1 ? ’E’GJ rfr’mn 

: npa 1 ? onocy'o 

I * 

npo 1 ? onotp ’o 
rnrr-^N Pnib^ 

ionn mn’-oy-’i 

r»na 9 toy ronm 

# 

D^pDJTD the depths of the sea; Ezek. xxvii., 34: D'D-pO^DS D'EPD jr)3t£fy JJ£ 

: 1*7£)J *p1fi3 ■jbnp^JI novo art thou broken (Jonah i., 4; 1 Kgs. xxii., 48) from the seas, in the 
depths of the waters thy merchandise and all thy company in the midst of thee are fatten, 

5 If I could find the time to carry out a long entertained plan of publishing a Hebrew Chres- 

tomathy , I should but partly vocalize all the texts, and arrange the words in the Glossary 

according to the stems. That the latter system gives the beginner too much difficulty, is an 

erroneous supposition. The student who can look up a verbal form like C9K under 71BL will, I 

presume, also be able to find out the stem of nouns like roSpD, etc. For more complicated cases 
an Analytical Index could be added. As to the vocalization of the texts, I consider it superfluous 

to point words like D^hSk, 1DK1, JHKH, etc., throughout. An entirely unpunctuated text, on the 

other hand, like the Liber Genesis sine punctis exscriptus cur. Muehlau and Kautzsch (ed. altera, 

Lipaiae, 1886) is hard to employ for educational purposes. Certain difficult words should, by all 

means, be pointed. But then, above all, a critical text, with emendations of the corrupt passages, 

should be established. The more this departs from the Massoretie text, the better for practical 

linguistic training. Pb. cxxli., 8, 6, e. g., I should write, rnj£ nS'TTlSIW TJ73 7113371 dSbtIT 

njn niKDj )3tr uvw nmnS n^oaer D'Bat? hy rrbtf o :nrr Smir. And Ezra hi., 

I • TV - * ^ T t 

a*, in nhy vby iSjn ur\^y no'K *o o iruon-Sy naion uoi minim ’Djrp iddki 

It stands to reason that the first extracts must be vocalized throughout; but the points 
should gradually become more scarce. This is the only way to really learn Hebrew. " In order 
that I may not be misunderstood," says Lagarde ( Symmicta . II., 23), “ I will add that it is no proof 
of an acquaintance with Hebrew to have attended, or for that matter to have given, lectures on 
the Old Testament." Cf. also MUtheUunyen von Paul de Lagarde, Goettingen, 1884, p. 164, and 
Hitzig, Psalmen. I., p. iv. 

• Cf.2 Chron. yl., 40: iHIH DlpOH nborh "pmi ninr\D ]'}';> KJ-r?T 'nSK njty 

“ Now, my God, let, I beseech thee, thine eyes be open and let thine ears be attent unto the 

prayer that is made in this place." Cf. ibid., vii., 16. 

tCf. Neh. ix., 17: miT^D HlSlt 7WK "thou art a God of pardons;" Dan. ix., 9: 

: 13 13Y1D ’3 DinSpm D'DTVITI IPTI 1 ?!* "To the Lord our God bdong mercies and forgiveness, 
though we have rebelled against him." 

« Cf. Isa. viii., 17: )S 'JTlp “ I look for him; ” Prov. xx., 22 ^7 HITT 1 ? Hip. "Wait on the 
Lord and he shall save thee." 

»Cf. Ps.cxl., 9: 1D;?S mil) "He sent redemption unto his people;" Isa. 1., 2: DVpn 
VsfnS ro nnso ’T rnvp " Is my hand shortened at all that it sannot redeem? 

or have I no power to deliver? ” 
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vrniy too 

mm- 1 ?# ‘jmtp* , ?fT 

□‘Tumjn nny& 

This Prayer for the Forgiveness of Sins on Atonement-day, as Rev. Robert 
Weber 1 lias appropriately superscribed the poem, I translate as follows:— 

Out of the depths 2 I have cried unto thee, Yah well. 

O Lord! hearken unto my voice; 

Let thine ears be attentive 
To the voice of my supplications. 

If thou shouldest keep 3 iniquities, Yah, 

O Lord! who then shall endure ?- 4 

For with thee is forgiveness 
For the sake of the Religion. 5 

1 See DU poetischcn Butcher des Altai Testaments uebersetzt und erklaert von Robert Weber, 
evang. reform. Pfarrer. Stuttgart: C. P. Scheitlin , 1863, p. 323. According to Adolf Kamphausen 
(Die Peatmen, Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1863, p. 263, reprinted from Bunsen's Btbdwcrk) only verses 7 
and 8 treat of the people of Israel; otherwise, he says, the Psalm appears to be entirely personal. 
Hitzlg (Die Psalmen, Vol. II. Leipzig and Heidelberg, 1865, p. 386), on the other hand, remarks, 
that the Psalmist appears here as interceder for the sins of the people. E. W. Hengstenberg 
iCommentar ueber dU Psalmen , Vol. IV., 2d ed. Berlin, 1862, p. 401) is right in saying, “Out of the 
depths of misfortune the congregation cries unto the Lord, praying that, according to his com¬ 
passion, he may forgive their sins through which they have been cast into distress." It is also 
possible that only strophes 1, 3 and 5 were said by the congregation, and strophes 2 and 4 
by the priest. Rosenmueller’s conjecture (Scholia in Veins Testamentum ) that the Psalm was 
first sung at the general penitential day, Ezra ix., 5, cannot be proved. 

2 This does not mean “Out of the deep abyss of sin " (Geler, Weber), but “ sunk in the deep 
waves of distress" which have come over us in consequence of our sins. Cf. Ps. lxix., 2 and 8, 
and ibid., 14 and 16. As is weU known, Luther begins his beautiful penitential song, which 
closely foUows this Psalm: u Aus tiefer Noth schrci ich zu Dir.** 

s If thou shouldest keep in memory , that is, cherish against, put to the account of. Accord¬ 
ing to Ewald (Die Dichter des Altai Bun des, I., 1,3d ed. Goettingen, 1866, p. 873) = if thou dost 
not overlook, condone, forgive. The meaning is nearly the same. 

« Supply: But thou wilt not deal with us after our [sins; nor reward us according to our in¬ 
iquities; Ps. dii., 10: irSj? Snarl lrnilp laS nerpn IWOTH *6. German: Aber Du 
wirst Onade fner Recht ergehn lassen . 

s That is: We in our sins are unworthy of thy graoe, but do forgive us for the sake of the 
true Religion revealed by thee, of which we are the only though unworthy representatives. In 
spite of all our misdeeds, we are still thy people and the sheep of thy pasture. Therefore, de¬ 
liver us and purge away our sins, for thy name's sake. Help us, O God of our salvation, for 
the glory of thy name. Wherefore should the heathen say. Where is their God ? Pour out thy 
wrath upon the heathen that have not known thee, and upon the kingdoms that have nof called 
upon thy name. But show mercy to us that fear thee, to such as keep thy covenant, and to 
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I hope for Yahweh, 

And for his word 1 hopeth my soul; 

My soul waiteth for the Lord 

More than they that 2 watch for the morning. 

Ye that watch for the morning ! 3 
Wait, Israel, for Yahweh! 

For with Yahweh is grace, 

And in abundance 4 is with him redemption. 

And He will redeem Israel 
From all his iniquities. 5 
Wait, therefore , Israel for Yahweh 
From now and for evermore! 

The reading frTVfli with ♦ instead of 1 at the end of the second strophe, is 
authenticated by Saint Jerome. 6 Graetz, in his critical commentary to the Psalms, 7 
remarks for this passage: “ KTlfi J^Q 4 ? 8 is quite incomprehensible, the reading 
being uncertain. Symmachus and Theodotion render it by v6(io$ or vdfwg aw 9 
L XX . by ov6fiaToq ffov, 10 probably misread for vo^. Worthy of note is Jerome’s 

those that remember thy commandments to do them. Ps. lxxix., 13,9,10, 6; Ps. ciii., 17,18: 

wty iiyer 'nh* irujr jyoS irnKon-Sy iddi ■j/vjno jKm -p# utok 

yjrv-ih *ibtk d'UH-Sk -|non -]W orrn^K jtk D'un hdk' noS -pr-ma 

D/wyS -ppp.yKY-Djr iDn imp kS ]dw *ibtk 

1 Cf. Exod. XX., 6 : 'HiJp noffSl '3 HkS D'fl^K 1 ? 1DH 7VDy yn^K min' OIK 11, Yahweh , 

thy God . will show mercy unto the thousandth generation of them that love me and keep my 

commandments.— According to Ewald, “ the everlasting word of God through |all time, the word 
of salvation and redemption.*' 
s After a night’s vigil. 

a For the morning glow of his grace, with whioh a new day breaks after the night of sins. 

« For many, and even for the greatest distress. 

6 And the sufferings that follow them. Cf. Isa. v., 18, and my remarks in my article 

Wateh-ben-Hazael , p. 3 (Hebraica, Vol. I., No. 4). 

«I should like to call attention here to the useful little book by Wilhelm Nowack (now Pro¬ 
fessor of Old Testament Exegesis in Strassburg), Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus fuer die aittesta- 
mentXiche Textkritik untersucht , Goettingen, 1875. 

* Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen nebst Text und Uebersetzung . Von Dr. H. Graetz, Vol. 
II., p. 651. Breslau: Schottlaender, 1883. 

a The Syriac Version and the Arabic Version of the KJIB'tPD Psalms, published in the Libanon 
at Quzhayya in 1610, omit these two words entirely. 

• In the Vulgate: propter legem tuam sustinui te, Do mine. The PsaUerium juxta Hebrwos 
Hieronymi (e recognitione Pauli de Lagarde, Lipsiae, 1874, p. 136) has: cum terribiUs sis; of. Ps. 
lxxvi., 8: cum terribllis es, et quis stabit adversum te ? Heb. : lyjfl 1 ? IQJT^DI HHK mil HDK 

w'Evexfv rov bvdfiaro^ aov seems to me simply guessed at by reference to passages like Ps. 
lxxix., 9; xxiii., 3, etc. 
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tradition on this point (Epistola ad 8un\niam ] et Eret[elam], No. 78): “Pro 
nomine sive lege apud eos (Hebraeos) legitur Thira , quod.... Symmachus et 

Theodotion v6fiov interpretati sunt_, putantes Thor a, propter literarum simili- 

tudinem Jod et Vau, quae tantum magnitudine distinguuntur.” According to 
this, the text contained not NT) D or fTT)iV 

The dot Dinn, 2 too, seems to have read NTfb erroneously regarding 
it as scriptio plena of the imperfectum apocopatum Niphal from HtO ! NTf) == 
Kin 3 =nann- We find there as the translation of our vers 
’Drtam JQ NfllpOtP Aw with thee is forgiveness that thou 

I read tfTJl) and consider it a rare synonym of flNT- It seems to be a form 

t •• t : • 

with prefixed from to fear, like |0*£l 5 *outh, properly the right side , from 

The word h®re must have the same meaning as flNT in Ps* xrx., 10: 

nrr ipnx noN mjT-’tDfltfo itf? moiy rmne nvr hnt 

The Yahweh religion is pure , enduring forever; . 

Yahweh’s ordinances are truth and righteous altogether. 

For the use of flNT without the following ftW c ** Job iv., 6: 


»: DT 1 N 

mayest be seen.* 


•pn on “inipm 8 “jnVpa “inm’-N^n 

Is not thy piety thy confidence; thy hope 1 the uprightness of thy ways f 
In the third strophe I have changed iJlfYTVl to ffTTlVl* and transposed 
mP- These emendations are confirmed by the Ancient Versions. 

The LXX. translate : imiptivk at, icvpie , virtpeivev f) fvx*t P ov £l C T & v Myov aov’ rjX- 


TTKJCV 7 / 'tyvxb f 10V fad T ^ V K-bpiOV . . . 

The Vulgate : 8 sustinui te, Domine, sustinuit anima mea in verbo ejus; sper- 
avit anima mea in Domino, etc. 

The KTlOnWJ^ »-r^ ! l-r^> 


i That the choice of the rare word KTfi is an intended assonance to taw is not excluded. 

* Hagtographa Chaldaice. Paulus de La garde edidit. Lipsiae, 1878, p. 77. 

»Cf. HBrjrn Bxod. xxv., 81, for nfrjJFU $T' Ps. cxxxviii., 6, for J?T; roS'K for roSlt 

Mioh. 1., 8. 

* Cf. also the rendering: of the Sexta: evettrv rov yvuodtjvai X6yov gov , on the strength of 

which Graetz proposes to read 1131 jHIfl or simply 

b Cf. Olshausen, Lehrbuch der hebraeischen Spraehe , Braunschweig, 1861, p. 899; Stade, Lehr- 

* 

buch der hebr. Qrammatfh , Leipzig, 1879,1261 a; Gesenius-Kautzsob, 186,51. If we prefer to vocal¬ 
ize KTfl we must compare forms like Isa. xli., 19; lx., 13; etc. (Olshausen, 899), or 

the feminine forms nipfl hope, n"Un strife, Ps. xxxix., 11; perfection , Ps. oxlx., 96. 

T|J • T 1 • ▼ * * 

«In the Massoretic text the ) is placed before the following DH. *|mpn DPI as Um- 

breit ( Das Buck Hiob , 2d. ed., Heidelberg, 1832, p. 34) proposes to read, would destroy the rhythm. 
i Observe the chiasmus. For the pre-position of the predicate cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, 1146. L b. 
b In the Psalterium juxta Hebraeos Hteronymi , on the other hand, we read in accordance with 
the Massoretic text: sustinui dominum, sustinuit anima mea, et verbum ejus expectavi; anima 
mea ad dominum, etc. The D'airO DUin has: JYOnw mp'ltSl rO'HD mn 1 JVrm* 

....rorpS lonm (cf. jobvi., u) ^dj. 

* For the name of the chief Syriac version of the Bible see Pro fessor Isaac H. Hall’s remarks 
i n the Journal of the American Oriental Society , Vol. XI., No. II., p.CXXIU {Proceedings at New 
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So we read also in the four Arabic Versions edited by Paul de Lagarde: 


1 



Y& rabbi tarajjaitu 
wa-likalimatika rajat nafsi 
nafsi tawakkalat 'ala-’r-rabbi, etc. 


Ya rabbi rajautuka 

lazimat nafsi namdsaka 

nafsi taw&kkalat 'ala-’r-rabbi, etc. 


Irtajaitu bi-’r-rabbi 
wa-’ntazarat nafsi likalimatihi 
tarajjaitu-Y-rabba, etc. 


\ 


Sabartu laka 2 ya rabbi 
gabarat nafsi fi qaulika 
tawakkalat nafsi 'ala-’r-rabbi, etc. 


York, October, 1882). Cf. also Friedrich Baethgen, Untersuchungen usher die Psalmen nach der 
PueMta, Kiel, 1878, p. 7, and Noeldeke, Syr. Grammar , 128, B. 

i PsaUerium Job Proverbia Arabic *. Paulus de Lagarde edidit. Goettingen, 1876, pp. 214/5* 
No. 1 is the Versio Bomana of 1614, No. 2 the Parisina (in the Paris Polyglot), No. 3 the Quzhay• 
yensis (of. p. 101, n. 8), No. 4 the-Benzensit (Abulfath’s Version, after the Aleppo edition of 1706). 
Cf. Lagarde, Symmicta, II., Goettingen, 1880, p. 10. 

* Sabartu laka Ivoait for Chee(cf. '&DJ, p. 102, n. 8) is modern Arabic, sab ar at 

nafsi, on the other hand, is used also in the classical language; cf. yi 
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In Aramaic, the form would be or ^e third 

T 

pers. fern. sing, perf. there is attached sometimes in Syriac a parasitic ♦ as a dia¬ 
critical mark, e.g., she has killed , for qi tl at h . 1 That the change 

of rf7*mn 10 VVjfTin has any connection with this fact is difficult to assume. 

* 

■% 

The repetition of the DHOE* in the beginning of the fourth strophe 

has heretofore been commonly misunderstood, since no one perceived that the 
words, with a delicate turn of the figure, are used as accosting the congregation. 
The vocative construction is implied in the following imperative 

• • mm 

which is by no means to be altered to a j ussive or ‘HT*- 

M •••• 

Bickell 2 in his metrical 3 translation of the Psalms, entirely omits this sig¬ 
nificant repetition. De Wette 4 considers the second npa*? Dnot? merely 
“ Wiederholung im Oeiste des Stufen-rhythmus so, too, Olshausen 5 says, it has a 
significance only for the outward form of the recitation. Graetz thinks, the repe¬ 
tition might be intended as an antiphony of the chorus. Hengstenberg remarks: 
The night seems long to the watchers and so to the suffering the night of afflic¬ 
tion. “ Schmerzliche Sehnsucht liebt die Wiederholung .” According to Delitzsch 6, 

* 

» Cf. Noeldeke, Syrische Qrammatxk , Leipzig, 1880. p. 35. The ' was perhaps added by analogy 

to the second person; i^LO, fem. The in oi she may afeo have had some Influ¬ 
ence. Similarly, in the third pers. fem. impf., e. g., Duval’s theory ( Traite de Gram- 

maire Syriaque par Rubens Duval, Paris, 1881, p. 173) that “le youdh quiescent de la troisieme 

personne du feminln sing, vient sans doute d’une ancienne voyelle i, ou qui formait la desi¬ 
nence de rimparfait,” like the Arabic yaqtulu, taqtulu, seems to me untenable. I do not 

believe that this was ever pronounced. 

a See Dichtungen der Hebraeer , Zum ersten Male nacli dem Vorsinas so des Urtextes [?] ueber- 
setzt von Gustav Bickell. III. Der Psalter , Innsbruck, 1883, p. 250. Bickell renders the passage: 
“Ich hoff 1 auf Gott, auf Seln Wort | Harrt meine Seele. | Mehr als auf Fruehrot Waeehter, | 
Harr’, Israel, 8eln! ” Of. also Johann David Michaelis Deutsche Uebet'sctzung de# Alien Testament# , 
mU Anmerkungen fuer Ungelehrte. Part VI., 2d ed., Goettingen, 1782, p. 206: “Meine Begierde 
sieht nach dem Herrn aus, | Mehr als einer, der zur Nachtzeit reiset, auf den Morgen wartet. | 
Israel hoffe auf Jehova,” etc. In the notes, however, on p. 276, he gives the correct translation: 
“more than they that watch for the morning.” Ernst Meier, Die poetischen Buecher des cUten 
Testament# uebersetzt und erlaeutert , Part II., Die Psalmen, Stuttgart, 1850, p. 156, translates: “ [Es 
hofft] meine 8eele | Auf den Herrn, | Mehr als Waeehter | Auf den Morgen. |i Israel, harre,” etc. 

* Bickell Is right in assuming, in his translation of our Psalm, strophes of four lines. Ols¬ 
hausen, in his commentary on the Psalms (Leipzig, 1853), deemed it proper to arrange this psalm 
In four strophes of two verses each. Also Julius Ley {Grundzuege des Rhythmus, des Vers-und 
Strophenbaues in der hebraeischen Poesie , Halle, 1875, p. 148) says that the division of this poem* 
Into distiches was recognized by the ancient interpreters. His metrical analysis is: first, three 
strophes of two hexameter# , then a fourth of one octameter and an octametrle hemistich— two hexa¬ 
meter*. 

% 

« Commentar ueber die PsaXmen , 5th ed., ed. by Gustav Baur. Heidelberg, 1856, p. 601 below. 

® Die Psahtnen erklaert.von Justus Olshausen. Leipzig, 1853, p. 463. On Olshausen compare 
Eberhard Schrader's Gedaechtnissrede auf Justus Olshausen (Transactions of the Royal Prussian* 
Academy of Sciences), Berlin, 1883. 

« Franz Delitzsch, Biblischcr Commentar ueber die Psalmen , 4th ed. Leipzig, 1883, p. 806. 


« 
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the repetition gives the impression 44 des langhin sick dehnenden schmerzlichen 
Wartens .” Likewise the Ancient Versions fail to find the point. Jerome 
translates in his PsaUerium juxta Hebraeos: anima mea ad dominum a vigi- 
lia matutina 1 usque ad vigiliam matutinam; Symmachus: a *5 $v?mkw xpui- 
vij$eogfyvTxLKfisirpuivyc; the LXX.even: a7r6 <}>v?M.Kf^rrpu'iac; kqI ptxp 1 vvktoc, and following 
this the Vulgate: anima mea in Domino a custodia matutina usque ad noctem. 
Rabbi Saadia, 2 also, says that for the sake of the sense the first “ morning ” must 
denote the day, the second the night! 

In the last strophe I have added the final verse of the following Psalm. In 
Psalm cxxxi., which I regard as the fragment of an Epitaph on the first post- 
exilic High-priest Jeshua, 3 these words are out of place and without connection 
with what precedes. That Psalm cxxxn. already in the time of the Chronicler 
was placed near cxxx. is shown by 2 Chron. vi., 40-42. 4 Accordingly we may 
safely assume that Psalm cxxxi. followed Psalm cxxx. at that time, and there 
is no difficulty in supposing that, even at that early period, the end of Psalm 
cxxx. was added to the Fragment Psalm cxxxi., 1 and 2, in order to give it a 
proper conclusion. 

Further explanatory remarks I reserve for a future article. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It is only to-day that I was able to look up, in the original, the passage cited 
by Graetz from St. Jerome’s Epistola GVL ad Sunniam et Fretelam, i 78; and I 
found that the remarks omitted by Graetz are the very ones that confirm my con¬ 
jecture f° r th* sa ? ce °f lb* religion . It might be well, therefore, to add 

the entire passage, together with the foot-note in the Paris 5 edition: 

44 78. Centesimo vigesimo nono, Propter legem tuam sustinui te, Domine (Ps. 
cxxix., 4). Dicitis vos in Graeco invenisse: Proptei • nomen tnum , et nos confite- 

1 Vigilta matutina is *lp3n JV}Ot2/K. I take this opportunity of calling attention to Friedrich 

Delitzsch’s essay on Die drei NacMwaehen, No. m. of his Assyriblogische Notizcn zum Alien Testa - 
ment in Dr. Bezold’s Zeitschrift fuer KeUschriftforschung, Vol. II., Part III., July, 1885. 

a See Ewald, Ueber die arabisch gesehriebenen Werke Juedischer Sprachgelehrten . Stuttgart, 
1844, p. 70. On Saadia’s translation of the Psalms cf. also Samuel Hirsch Margulies, Saadia Al~ 
fayumi's atxibische Psalmenuebersetzung (Leipzig Inaugural-Dissertation). Breslau, 1884. 

* Hitzig ( Die Peatmen, II., 888), to be sure, thinks that Ps. cxxxi. was written about September 
18th, 141 B. C.l In the KnD'tPS superscription of this Psalm we find: plTV *13 p)VT bp 
RZH WrD. Cf. Graetz, 1. c., p. 652.: 

% 

« See Carl Ehrt, Abfassungszett und Abschluss des Psalters zur Pruefung der Frage nach Makha , 
baeerp&almen. Leipzig, 1869, p. 72; Delitzsch, 1. c., p. 804 below; Riehm in Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, 
2d ed. Vol. IV. Gotha, 1871, p. 330. 

b Hieronymi Stridonensis Presbyteri Opera Omnia, ed. J. P. Migno, Tom. I., Paris, 1864, col. 
865/6 = pp. 674/5 of Valiarsi’s edition, Tom. prim., Pars prima, editio altera, Venetiis MDCCLXVI. 
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mur plura exemplaria sic reperiri. Sed quia veritati studemus, quid in Hebraeo 
sit, simpliciter debemus dicere. Pro, nomine , sive, lege , apud eos legitur thira, 
quod Aquila interpretatus ©st $6fiov, timorem ;i Symmachus, et Theodotion 3 v6pov, 
id est, legem, putantes thora, propter litterarum similitudinem Jod, et Vau, quae 
tantum magnitudine distinguuntur. Quinta 3 Editio, teirorem, interpretata est, 
Sexta, 3 verbum . ’ ’ Paul Haupt. 

Baltimore , Md., Dec . 24, ’85. 

% 

1 Ct. Orlgenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive Veteram Interpretum Graeooram in Totum 
Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta, ed. Fridericus Field, Oxonii: e typogrrapbeo Clarendonlano, 

MDCCCLXXV, p. 285: ’A. ivejcsv <f>6fiov vnipeiva nvpiov. —Sic aliof apud Chrysost.—Theodoret.: 
avrl tov ovdparog, 6 pkv 'A. Kai 6 0. <pofiov i/pprpfevoav, 6 6k 2. vopov. Aliter Hieronym. in 
Epist. ad Sun. et Fret. 78: “Dlcitis," etc., etc.^-Cf. also ibid., p.287, n. 4: Montef. sine auctore 
affert: E'. kiri $6ftov. 

* Obstat Theodoretus, qui evekev tov <f>6[3ov } juxta Aquilam etiam Tbeodotionem lnterpreta- 
tum fuisse asserit. Quoad Hobraeatn vocem Thira, textus hodiernum habet Thora, Klin, quod 
tamen vocabulum, quod cum Aleph scribatur, non He, Lex verti Latine, aut vdpoc Graece, non 
debuit. Itaque hallucinationis occasio non ex similitudine 1 et' oritur, quae litterae sola magoi* 
tudine different, sed ex sono postremae litterae K scilicet aut n qui fere idem est, et potuit Sym- 
machus et Theodotion in ea voce Klin cense re n cum K fuisse permutatum; quamqu n.iT> istud, 
quod Breltingerus anlmadverdt, min JJfoS in Hebraismo insolentius. 

* Cf. Delltzsch, Peatmen, p. 86. 
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DRIVES ON THE HEBREW TENSES.* 

By Prof. Jamks Strong, S. T. D., LL. D., 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

After a careful examination of this work, and a protracted comparison in the 
course of my Hebrew reading, I am unable to acquiesce in its conclusions, and I 
beg leave to state briefly, for the consideration of scholars, my reasons for dissent. 

The main* position of the book is that the primary and essential distinction 
between the so-called Prater and Future tenses in Hebrew, is that the former 
denotes a fully completed act or condition, and the latter an inceptive or incomplete 
one. This point the author elucidates by a detailed application to the various 
uses and constructions of these forms of the Hebrew verb, including an attempt 
to solve thereby the mystery of the “ vav conversive.” Much of the reasoning is 
very indirect and intricate. I take room to examine only the main point, and 
that in relation chiefly to the use of the so-called “ Future tense; ” which is the 
most difficult and peculiar. I give the author’s doctrine in his own words: “One 
[form] is calculated to describe an action as incipient and so as imperfect; the 
other to describe it as completed and so as perfect ” (p. 6). 

In the first place, I suppose no one will deny that in a very large proportion, 
probably a majority, of instances the so-called “Future tense” actually does 
denote a future event. It is not an adequate explanation of this fact to say that 
the event is “ preparing to take place, or developing ” (p. 24). There are usually 
no signs whatever of its occurrence; it is not merely or properly incomplete; it is 
not yet even begun , except in the mind of the writer. Surely the fundamental 
import of the form in question cannot be so disguised or varied, in this very com¬ 
mon use of it, as not to be distinctly recognizable. The attempt to translate the 
verb, in these exceedingly numerous instances, as an incipient act would be pre¬ 
posterous, and the author accordingly passes over this very important usage with 
a few general and vague remarks (p. 25); not even illustrating it by a single 
example! This seems a notable failure at the very threshold of the discussion. 

Many of the distinctions made by the author in the subsequent portion of his 
disquisition are clear and sound, such as the use of the Future for the Imperative 
(2 23), the uncertain (2 24), the potential or Subjunctive (2 24); but there is nothing 
novel in all this, nor does it at all support his main position. None of these are 
incipient acts, nor in any legitimate sense incomplete; they are simply contingent 
or conceptual. In fact, the use of the tense in question as a proper Imperfect, to 

* A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in the Hebrew. By 8. R. Driver, M. A., Fel¬ 
low of New College. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1884. 12mo, pp. xvlll and 866. Price, $1.96 
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denote an uncompleted act, is quite rare in Hebrew, and the author himself 
adduces but few examples (J 27), nor are they very clear. Most or all of them are 
more readily explainable on the usual theory of the tense. Perhaps I cannot do 
better than to examine these very passages, in order to show the fallacy and 
inadequacy of Mr. Driver’s chief point. 

In Deut. xxxii., 18, is not 44 Thou begannest to forget the Rock that had 

• • • 

borne thee,” but is a relative, dependent upon the preceding Prater as the 

Future following with vav conversive shows (rQtPffl); and the whole should be 
rendered thus: 44 A Rock bore thee, y?hom thou neglectest; and thou hast forgotten 
God thy former.” In Job m., 3, “lYlN DV is n °t to be rendered 44 The day 

• * t • 

I too s being bom in ” [sic]; but evidently as a relative clause, 44 The day on which 
I teas bom ”—(dies quo natus fuerim, not nascerer, nor natus fuissem ). In Ps. vn., 

16, is not “ The pit he is (or was) making,” but again as a relative clause, 
“ The pit which he had just made; ” for he could not fall into it until it had been 
completed. In Gen. ii., 10, "HQ* DtS^O does not mean “from there it began to 

** T * T * 

divide nor in xxxvn., 6, does (71*3011 mean that the other sheaves 44 began Ur 

T ** • l 

move round ” Joseph’s; but only that the division and the surrounding were ap¬ 
parent acts, the objects 44 seemed ” to do so; like the or apparent ascent of 

the mist, and the other Futures in n., 5, 6.* In Hum. xxiv., 17, to render 

• • * • • 

■ • • 

44 1 see him, but not now,” is a clear contradiction in terms. In Jer. yi., 4, 

T'i 

not to be rendered 44 The shadows of evening are beginning to lengthen ,” but 44 will 
(soon) be lengthened .” In like manner, the instances of an alleged frequentative 
use of the Future (p. 32) may more naturally be resolved as acts depending upon 
the will of the parties, and not necessarily repeated. 

I conclude that, while the 44 Future ” in Hebrew evidently denotes a qualified 
or dependent act or condition, it does not contain or represent the form of lim¬ 
itation selected by Mr. Driver, namely inchoation or incompletion. 

* 

* This last verb may perhaps be explained on the same principle as the above, namely the 
equivalent of the Latin rule that a relative dame requires the Subjunctive (“ There was a mist that 
went up”); to which however, in Hebrew at least, must be added the proviso that it is intended to 
express a subordinate thought , and not a principal or independent fact. In such cases the subject 
properly precedes the verb, because the main emphasis is thrown upon the former, and the 
latter is merely suppletive to the general idea. The relative is suppressed for terseness, 

V l 

as in English, “the money (which) I earned I spent.” 


* 
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THE DIVINE NAMES AS THEY OCCUR IN THE PROPHETS. 

By Barnard C. Taylor, 

Professor In Crozer Theological Seminary, Upland, Pa. 

e - 

In the Book of Isaiah mm occurs, as a separate name, 341 times; mm 

max, 60 times ; 33 times ; 14 times ; miT. 20 times ; 

’JIN, 36 times; mn» ’jin, 15 times; 25 times; mm occurs, in all, 436 

times; DTfrN and 97 times; ’JIN, 51 times. 

In the Book of Jeremiah mm occurs, as a separate name, 574 times; miT 

JTIN3V, 76 times; max o’n^N mrr, e times-, DTI 1 *, 52 times; mrr 
0’rf?N, 53 times; ’JIN, 6 times; mrr ’jin, 8 times; mm occurs, in all, 717 

times; 105 times. 

It will be noticed that, in most cases where o’rf?N occurs in Jeremiah, it is 
with some suffix, and is in apposition with mm* 

In the Book of Ezekiel mm occurs, as a separate name, 216 times; 

5 times; mm ’jin, 215 times; D’H^N,times; mm occurs, in all, 430 times; 

’JIN, 220 times; mN3X mm does not occur. 

In Hosea miT occurs, as a separate name, 44 times; 23 times. 

In Joel mrr occurs, as a separate name, 33 times; 11 times. 

In Amos mm occurs, as a separate name, 52 times; 3 times; mm 

occurs, in all, 79 times; 8 times. 

In Obadiah mm occurs, in all, 7 times. 

In Jonah mm occurs, in all, 26 times; D’iVWj 13 times. 

In Micah mm occurs, in all, 36 times; 9 times. 

In Nahum mm occurs 11 times; D’rV?N, 1 time; mttX .TH’, 2 times. 

In Habakkuk mm occurs 13 times; D’rf?N, 3 times. 

In Zephaniah mm occurs 34 times; D’rfrN, 4 times. 

In Haggai mm occurs 21 times; rviNay mrr, 14 times; D*n*?N> 3 times. 
In Zechariah mm occurs, as a separate name, 79 times; JTIIOX mm * 52 
times; 11 times; mm occurs, in all, 131 times. 

In Malachi mm occurs, as a separate name, 21 times; miOV mm* 24 
times; mm occurs, in all, 45 times; D’rf?N, 6 times. 

It will be of interest to compare these results with the use of the names for 
God in the Psalms, to see if the date of any Psalm can be determined by the name 
that prevails. 

These prophetic writings cover quite completely the period from 880 (cir.) to 
the close of the 5th century B. C. At least they belong to the periods when 
Ps alms were produced. If these books do not show that there were periods when 
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one or the other name was exclusively employed (and they do not) it certainly can¬ 
not be claimed that the one or the other name occurs in a particular Psalm or col- 
lection of Psalms, because that name was the prevailing one at that period. 

The predominance of the name HI PI* throughout can be accounted for by 
the fact that this name distinguished God from the idols of other nations. It 
would be especially appropriate in the mouths of the Prophets in times of idol¬ 
atry, and of hostilities with other nations. 

In Ezekiel the name J"V)iO¥ Hlil* does not occur. He does not speak of 
God as the warrior, leading his people in their battles. But in his book HliT 
occurs 215 times. With him pfliV is to© “ Lord of all the earth.” 

It is most natural that, in the poetry of the Psalms, the more general, the 
more universal name for God, should be more often used. The ideas, the views 
of the poet, often regarded God as the toe Mighty, the Adorable One, 

without further distinction from the idols of the nations. 

Without attempting here even to suggest reasons why in some Psalms p flpp 
prevails, while in others □*f7 4 ?N prevails, it is maintained, in view of the facts 
given above in reference to the use of the different names in the Prophets, that 
the reason is not a chronological one. It is not determined by the date of the 
Psalm. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

By Ira M. Price, M. A., 

Leipzig, Germany. 

In the Universities of Germany the following lectures are delivered in the 

Old Testament and Semitic departments during the present Semester:— 

Berlin : Dillmaniu 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) History of the Text of 
the Old Testament, 3) Psalms. Kleinert , Genesis. Strode , 1) Job, 2) Prov¬ 
erbs, 3) Hebrew Grammar, with exercises, 4) Institutum Judaicum.-* 

Barth , 1) Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy of Derenbourg, 2) The Syriac 
Apocrypha, 3) The Annals of Tabari, with Introduction to the oldest Arabic 
historical writings. Dieterici , 1) Arabic Grammar, 2) Poems of Mutanabbi 
with the Commentary of Wahidi, 3) Exposition of “ Thier und Mensch.” 
John , 1) Arabic Syntax in Comparison with the other Semitic Languages, 
especially Hebrew, 2) Arabic Authors. Sochau , 1) Syriac Grammar, with In¬ 
troduction to the Aramaic Dialects, 2) Old Semitic Epigraphy, 3) Arabic 
Poems of Magattalijjat, 4) BeidMwl, 5) Exercises in Beading and Explaining 
Arabic MSS. Schrader , 1) Elements of Assyrian Writing and Language, 2) 
Beading of selected Assyrian Inscriptions, 3) Grammar of the Chaldee Lan¬ 
guage and exposition of the same in Daniel and Ezra, 4) Assyrio-Babylonian 
Archaeology. Erman, 1) Elements of Egyptian Writings and Language, 2) 
Coptic Grammar, 3) The neighboring lands of Old Egypt. 

Bonn: Kamphausen , 1) Isaiah, 2) Old Testament Seminar. Budde , 1) Old Tes¬ 
tament Introduction, 2) Exercises in Hebrew.- Qildemeister , 1) Arabic 

Grammar, Muller’s Caspari, 2) Syriac Beading, 3) Arabic Beading, 4) 

Hamaza. 

Breslau: Rabiger , 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Job, 3) Old Testament 
Seminar. Schultz , 1) Biblical Theology of Old Testament, 2) Prophecies of 

Isaiah.- Praetorius, 1) Hebrew Grammar, 2) Arabic Grammar, 3) Hariri’s 

Dura, 4) Ethiopic. Frankel, 1) Elements of Syriac, 2) Grammar of Biblical 
Aramaic, 3) Annals of Tabari. 

Erlangen: Kohler, 1) Isaiah, 2) Genesis, 3) In Seminar, Ecclesiastes.- 

Spiegel , 1) Arabic Grammar, 2) Modern Persian Grammar. 

Freiburg : Konig, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Biblical Archaeology. 

Giessen : Stade , 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Isaiah, 3) In Old Testament 
Seminar, Jeremiah with written productions. 

Goettingen : Bertheau, 1) Psalms, 2) Old Testament Seminar, 3) Syriac. Duhm , 
1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Genesis, de Lagarde, 1) Psalms, 2) Syriac 
or Arabic. Shultz , Isaiah.- Wuestenfeld , Arabic Grammar. 

Greifswalo: Qhesebrecht, 1) Psalms, 2) Minor Prophets. Meinhold, Old Testa¬ 
ment Introduction.- Ahlwardt, 1) Arabic Grammar, 2) Persian Gram¬ 

mar, 3) Muallakat. 

Halle : Riehm , 1) History of Text of Old Testament, and the critical and herme¬ 
neutical methods pertaining to it, 2) Isaiah i.-xxxix., 3) Introduction to the 

11 1 

* Long dashes stand between Theological and Philosophical Faculties. 
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canonical Books of the Old Testament, 4) Old Testament Seminar. Schlott- 
mann, 1) Messianic Prophecies of Old Testament, 2) Genesis, 3) Biblical 

Theology of the Old and New Testaments, 4) Exegetical Exercises.- 

Gosche, 1) Connection between the Oriental and Occidental Culture, 2) Ele¬ 
ments of Arabic compared with Hebrew, 3) Hamaza, 4) History of the liter¬ 
ature of Islam. 

Heidelberg: Mem, 1) Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 2) Isaiah, 3) 

Old Testament Seminar. Kneucker , Genesis.- Weil, 1) Muallakat of 

Lebid, with exercises in reading Arabic MSS. 2) Exposition of “ Thousand * 
and one Nights ” with exercises in modem-Arabic conversation, 3) Persian, 

4) Gesellschaft devoted to Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Turkish Languages 
and Literature. Eisenlohr, 1) Egyptian Texts, 2) Topographical description 
of Egypt. 

Jena : Hilgenfeld , Biblical Theology of the Old and New Testaments. Siegfried, 

1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Isaiah, 3) Exercises in Old Testament 
Seminar. Schmiedel , 1) Old Testament Exercises, 2) Elementary Exercises 

in Hebrew.- Stickel, 1) Hebrew Exercises, 2) Chaldee, 3) Syriac, 4) 

Arabic Grammar and Writings. 

Kiel: Klostermann, 1) Job, 2) Minor Prophets, 3) Exercises in Old Testament 
Seminar. Baethgen, 1) Hebrew Exercises, 2) History of the Jews from Cyrus 

to Hadrian.- Hoffmann, 1) Hebrew Syntax, 2) Isaiah, 3) Syriac or 

Arabic, 4) Modem Persian. 

Koenigsberg : Sommer, 1) Genesis, 2) Psalms, 3) The political and civil Antiq¬ 
uity of Israel.- Mueller, 1) Chaldee Portions of the Old Testament with 

outlines of Chaldee Grammar, 3) Hebrew Grammar with exercises, 3) Arabic 
Grammar. 

Leipzig: Delitzsch , Franz, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Genesis, 3) In 
Predigergesellscliaft I., The History in the last of Genesis and first of Ex¬ 
odus, 4) In Institutum Judaicum, Biblical Chaldee and Targum, 5) In Anglo- 
American Exegetical Gesellschaft, “ Volksreligion und Weltreligion ” of 
Kuenen. Baur, Pre-exilic Minor Prophets. Quthe, 1) Psalms, 2) Topogra¬ 
phy and History of Jerusalem, 3) Modem Palestine, its inhabitants, religion 
and culture, 4) In Old Testament Gesellschaft, the most important Messianic 
Prophecies of the Old Testament. Byssel , 1) Isaiah, 2) Isaiah liii., and the 
History of its Interpretation. Konig, 1) Biblical Theology of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 2) In Society of Old Testament Exegesis and Biblical Theology, Inter¬ 
pretation of the Old Testament Passages quoted in the New Testament.- 

Fleischer , The Koran according to Beidhawi. Krehl, 1) Arabic Grammar of 
Socin, with exercises in translating easy passages, 2) Muallakat, edition of 
Arnold, 3) Dillmann’8 Ethiopic Chrestomathy. Ebers, 1) The Writings and 
Grammar of the Language of Egypt, 2) History of the Pharaonic Kingdom 
down to the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. Delitzsch, Frdr . 1) Koran, 2) 
Introduction into the whole realm of investigation in the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions, together with Inscription of 3d ed. of the “Assyrische Lesestuecke” 3) 

C ursory reading of the Old Testament with a brief explanation of the Books 
of Kings and Psalms i.-xli., 4) Persian Grammar, with Interpretation of 
Gulistan. 

Marburg : Qraf mix Baudissin, 1) Geography of Palestine, 2) Biblical Theology 
of Old Testament, 3) In Theological Seminar, Interpretation of Isa. xv. sq. 
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CorniU , Old Testament Introduction. Kessler , 1) Genesis, 2) Chaldee Gram¬ 
mar of Bible and Targum, with reading of Daniel. Ranke , Messianic Prophe¬ 
cies of the Prophets.- Wellhausen, 1) Elements of Arabic, Socin’s Gram¬ 

mar, 2) Syriac, Rodiger’s Chrestomathy, 3) Ethiopic, Dillmann's Chrestom- 
athy, 4) Ibn Hischam’s Sira interpreted. 

Munich : Schonfelder, 1) Genesis, 2) Old Testament Introduction, 3) Hebrew, 

with exercises, 4) Syriac, with exercises.- Hommel , 1) Continuation of 

Persian, reading of selected portions of Nizami and An van Sohaili, 2) Reading 
of Muallakat continued, 3) The cultivated plants and domestic animals among 
the Semitic peoples. Lauth, 1) History of Egyptology, 2) The more difficult 
chapters of the Book of the Dead, 3) Papyrus Anastasi I. Retold. , 1) Syriac 
for beginners, 2) Assyrian, 3) Arabic continued, Houtsma’s Ja qubi. Part II. 

Rostock : Bachmann , 1) Isaiah, 2) History of the Old Covenant.- Phillijtpi , 

1) Hebrew Grammar, 2) Chaldee portions of the Old Testament and selected 
portions of the Targum of the Prophets, 3) Arabic Grammar, with exercises 
in translation. 

St r ass burg : Notcack, 1) Genesis, 2) Hebrew Seminar for beginners, 3) Old Tes¬ 
tament Seminar. Reass, Selected portions of Jeremiah and Ezekiel.- 

Duemichen, 1) Egyptian Grammar, with translation of hieroglyphic Inscrip¬ 
tions, Course I.. 2) Selected hieroglyphic and hieratic Texts, Course II., 3) 
Geography of old Egypt according to the monuments. Noeldeke , 1) Arabic 
for beginners, 2) Ibn Hischam, Life of Mohammed, 3) Mutanabbi, 4) Syriac. 
Euting, 1) Semitic Inscriptions, first half, 2) Oriental Calligraphy. 

Tuebingen: Kautzsch, 1) Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 2) Job, 3) 
Kimchi's Mikhlol.- Socin , 1) Arabic Authors, 2) Syriac, 3) Genesis. 

Wuerzburg: Scholz , 1) Minor Prophets, 2) Hebrew Grammar, with exercises 
in translation. 

Perhaps of no less moment or interest may be the Old Testament and Semitic 

lectures as given in the Universities of Switzerland during the winter. They are 

as follows : — 

Basel: Smend , 1) General and special Introduction into the Old Testament, 2) 
Prophecies of Isaiah, 3) Old Testament Seminar. Orelli, 1) 1 Samuel, 2) 
Arabic, 3) Old Testament Conservator. 

Berne: Oeitli, l)Job, 2) Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 3) Syriac. 

Steck , Arabic. 

Geneva : X, 1) Psalms i.-xlii., 3, 2) Old Testament Introduction, 3) History 
of the Old Testament Text and critical helps thereto, 4) Hebrew Grammar, 
5) Genesis xvi.-xviii. - Montet, 1) Arabic, 2) History of Arabic Litera¬ 

ture. 

Lausanne: Vuillcumier, 1) Selected Messianic Passages, 2) Selected Psalms, 3) 
History of the Text and the most important translations of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 4) Biblical History of the Old Testament, 5) Hebrew Grammar: Weak 
Verbs, 6) Hebrew Syntax with written exercises, 7) Reading and Interpreta¬ 
tion of Judg. xvii.-xviii., and 1 Sam. iv.-vii. 

X euchatrl : Ladame, 1) History of Israel from earliest times down to the estab¬ 
lishment of the kingdom, 2) Biblical Archaeology, social and religious life of 
Israel. Perrochet , 1) Pentateuch Criticism, 2)2 Sam. xiv.-xxiv. and Isa. 
xlix.-lvii., 3) Hebrew Grammar, 4) Hebrew, reading and exercises. 
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Zurich: Steiner , 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Genesis, 3) Theological 
Seminar: Exegetical exercises in 1 Sam., 4) Arabic, Course I., 5) Arabic, 
Course ^11., Arnold’s Chrestomathy. Egli, l)The Alexandrian Version of 
the Pentateuch, 2) Exercises in Old Testament Interpretation. Heidenheim, 
1) Biblical Archaeology. 2) Syriac. 

Compare the two lists given above. The Lectures of the six Universities of 
Switzerland are certainly few as compared with those of the twenty Universities 
of Germany. But the variety of subjects treated is almost as great as in Germany. 
The range of topics, however, does not follow entirely the beaten path of Germany. 
We find in the Swiss Universities a course of lectures on Pentateuch Criticism, a 
subject not handled in any German University lecture; also one on History of 
Israel and another on Biblical History, important and much neglected topics. 

The beaten path of exegesis in Germany is very plain from a careful reading 
of its lectures. The three favorite and principal books almost always appear,— 
Genesis, Psalms and Isaiah, while now and then Job, Proverbs and the Minor 
Prophets receive attention. But where are Ezekiel and Jeremiah and Deuteron¬ 
omy ? Jeremiah is treated in one Gesellschaft, and some selections of it and Ezekiel 
are taken up at Strassburg. That is the extent of work on these books represented 
in lectures. Messianic Prophecy, as such, is treated in two institutions. Biblical 
Archaeology appears just once in German and twice in Swiss institutions. The 
History of the Text, a sadly neglected subject, appears in two German and in as 
many Swiss Universities. Old Testament Introduction occupies a large place in 
both countries, being found in twelve German and three Swiss Universities. 
Likewise, Old Testament Theology is a large claimant, being found in seven 
German Universities and but one Swiss institution. Biblical Hermeneutics appears 
but once, and that in Halle in connection with History of text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Whether the grounds of German exegesis are so firmly established that 
they need no repairing, or whether the condition of the criticism question has so 
disarranged the old “ order of things” that an attempt to repair at present would 
not be advisable, does not at once appear. At least, the number of exegetes 
does not seem to diminish, nor does the apperance of the usual number of new 
exegetical works wane. 

From a careful comparison and study of the lectures as given, one can see 
exactly the trend of study in Germany, if the lectures represent the work done. 
But this latter could scarcely be otherwise, as most of the progressive Old Testa¬ 
ment workers are members of one or the other University faculties. 

For students of the Old Testament will shortly appear in Freiburg, among a 
lot of theological works: “ Old Testament Introduction ” by Prof. Budde in Bonn v 
and “ Old Testament Theology ” by Prof. Smend in Basel. 

In the public library at St. Petersburg there has lately been discovered a 
manuscript of the Pentateuch with the Arabic translation of Saadia Gaon. It 
probably belongs to the beginning of the eleventh century. 

A few prominent promotions and one change have taken place among the 
faculties connected with Old Testament and Semitic study. 

Dr. Heinrich Thorbecke, Prof, extraordinay of Arabic in Heidelberg, has 
been called to Halle. 

Privatdocent Hommel of Munich has been made Prof, extraordinary, to fill 
the chair of Oriental Languages and Literature made vacant by the death of 
Prof. Trumpp. 
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Dr. Ferd. Miihlau, Prof, ordinary of exegetical Theology in Dorpat, has re¬ 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Theology from the University of Leipzig. 

Privatdocenten Guthe, Ryssel and Konig ha<ye been made Professors ex¬ 
traordinary in the Old Testament department of the Theological faculty of the 
University of Leipzig. 

Dr. Frdr. Delitzsch, Prof, extraordinary of Assyriology, has been made Prof, 
ordinary honorary, in the University of Leipzig. 

Leipzig , December 5th, 1885. 
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Oam^i 


an article in the IIebraica for October, 1884,1 wrote the name 
of the celebrated grammarian as Qanifci, not Qimbi, basing it upon three MSS. of 
the ‘TfoO, in the Bibliotheque Imperiale , in which the name was vocalized *npp, 

and referring (p. 82, note 2) to the discussion in the London Athenaeum , of March 
22d, 1884. In a “ Notiz ” in the Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft dee 
Judenthums, for November, Dr. M. Steinschneider says that he has found the 

SS. in the Bodleian 


name m Arabic (vol. II. of the Catalogue of Oriental 
Library, p. 568) in the Arabic form ♦nor^x, and that this is vocalized 

and Pusey as Alcamahi. Dr. 


i 

Steinschneider is, however, seemingly unconvinced 


continues to write the name “ Kim chi 


)yrus Adler, 
Hopkins University 


On Genesis I., 1-3*—A friend has pointed out to me that, in the Note pub¬ 
lished in Hebraica, October, 1885, p. 49,1 have made no reference to Weilliau- 
sen’s theory, described in Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (1883) p. 411. In fact, 
the Note was in substance written before the star of tills acute critic had risen 
upon the horizon. Wellhausen bluntly calls the Ewaldian view of the construc¬ 
tion “ verzweifelt; ” it is certainly out of character with the rest of the narrative. 
The difficulty about the omission of the article in JTt5^*13 (if we choose to retain 


that punctuation) does not strike me as a very serious one. (Delitzsch, I observe, 
renders tv apxy John i., 1, by JTtPiOS)* I have referred already to jTtWOO i n 


Isa. xlvi., 10. And if this be designated poetry, why is Gen. x. to be called 
prose ? Doubtless in plain narrative style we should expect-3, though rather 

rui&frra than JTiyjOS (ws Dr- A. McCaul long ago observed): the latter 

T * T * " T 

indeed might have suggested wrongly that the creation mentioned in the verse 
was the first in a series of creative acts. Wellhausen’s remark, so ingenious, so 
plausible, in Geschichte Israels (1878) I., 399, that the temporal sense of JTtTfcO 


is borrowed from Aramaic, has been justly criticized by Prof. Driver [Journal of 
Philology , XL, 232, note), who also maintains,—and he is probably right,—that ,m \ 
in the temporal sense occurs as early as Hosea (ix., 10). The difference in form 
between the parallel passages in Wellhausen is very interesting; it shows how 

carefully he revised his work. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, 

Oxford, England . 


A Prayer in Hebrew.—It occurred to Mr. Benjamin Douglass, of Chicago, 
one of the Lecturers during the session of the Summer School, that it might 
stimulate some of the students to the more earnest study of the Holy Tongue if 
he should offer the usual opening prayer in Hebrew: and he accordingly thought 
out and spoke the prayer which follows. As a further incitement he has added 
the accents. 
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^jrrepw imo-i iw'in u*yn urcarran imi o’Ktsn uro# 

v r: I - • :At t :-r- • : 
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n*7trnn uronK o ufinopn : vfo oino-w tftfi-un 

it : * - t : - j* t : - T • jt -: |t t : 1 


v-ro^n 1 ? nutn rrtfan jab* nai onrra 

rr •: - : I vr t - r r - " jt: . ~: <• r : - 



non 
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A Note on the RelatiYe HEW)*—might easily be inferred from a note by 

• • 

Professor Sayce, in Hebraica, October, 1885, that to that distinguished author 
- must be referred the suggestion that originally meant “ place,” correspond- 

a a •• 
m a 

ing to the Semitic words which contain this meaning. A few quotations will 
correct this impression:— 

Says Professor Sayce in his Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes 

(1872), u Sa must not be connected with (= “UTH, asaru, like So place, 

• • •• 

which , in Chinese) while the Phoenician {Jffrt (y s) is probably {£?'♦$< ” (pp. 45, 46). 

a 


Miihlau did not make his similar comparison for the first time in 1878, when 
the 8th ed. of Gesenius’s Lexicon appeared, but, at that time, simply added “Ass. 
aSar” (which, however, Norris had connected with in his Assyrian Diet., 

mm mm a 


published in 1868) to the number of related words which he had named twelve 
years before. He had said, in his edition of Bottcher (1866), “Anders verhalt es 

V Jr 

sich, wenn man, was mir das Wahrscheinlichste, mit Chald. Syr. )A 


Ort, Arab. vestigium, Spur combinirt. ware dann ein urspriingliches 

Nomen im'aflgemeinen Sinne von Ort, vgl. unser vulgares relatives tco;” and he 
does not claim to be the first to say so. 

Indeed Tsepregi had furnished a pretty strong hint in the same direction. 


Gesenius, in his Thesaurus (1835) says: “ Tsepregi in diss. Lugd. p. 171, relationis 

# QS q 

notionemducitasignoetvestigio,coll. et vestigium,signum,hinc 
post.” (p. 165). ' ' ' 


Whether the last was the earliest suggestion which has been published, the 
present writer cannot say. Nor was it suited to his purpose, in Hebraica, 
April, 1885, to use any of the passages here quoted. It seemed best to select 
Hommel as the representative of an opposing view, because the latter had said 
more than any one known to him in argument for that view, and had attempted 
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to show, from Semitic usage, that such a view was tenable. Similarly, Kautzsch 

speaks in 1885: “ Nach F. Hommel in ZDMG., Bd. 32, S. T08 If. ist TBWt als ur- 

• • 

spriingl. Subst. zu trennen von — und — {J? als urapriingl. Pronominalstamm,” 

k «■** 

etc. (Heb. Gram., p. 309). 

For the opinion that is prosthetic, good names may be cited. So Bottcher 

mm * 

(Lehrbiich I., p. 79); Schroder (Phoen. Sprache, p. 90); Konig ( Lehrgebaude , p. 140). 
Schroder speaks also of as “ eine jiingere Weiterbildung aus dem urspriing- 
licheren etc. (p. 162), of “das noch primitivere JJV’ etc. (p. 163), and of ys 
Relativ bei Plautus aus urspriingl. tyK” (p. 128). For the final r, may be compared 

the Coptic equivalents, m u s a r and mus, Hufar and S t u f ,* where the first noun 
of each of the pairs can hardly be regarded as compound. 

The difficulty of supposing that * 8 to be connected with an< * its 
cognates is well stated by Konig, p. 140: “ Es scheint mir demnach zu sehr der 

Analogic zu entbehren, wenn man TgPJt mit Aram. (Ort), Arab. 

(Spur) identificirt. Und obschon die oftmalige Verbindung von D1DID’ 

v | r 

DiDO sich bei dem Erlosclien jedes Bewusstseins von diesem Uraprunge des 

• • •• I 

veratehen liesse; so ware es doch zu auffallend, dass die Hebraer bald das- 

jenige Wort OtMt) zum Belativum selbst gemacht batten, dessen Aram. Aequiv- 
alent so °ft vor dem Relativpronomen eraclieint.'’ 

Charles R. Brown, 

Newton Centre , Mass . 


* These words are selected upon the authority of Stern, Koptische Orammatik , p. 53, Leipzig, 
1880. 
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The Study of the Hebrew Vowel-System,—American students have given far 
too little attention to the Hebrew vowel-system. Until the appearance of Bickeirs 
Outlines of Hebrew Grammar* in an English translation and of Davidson’s Ele¬ 
mentary Hebrew Grammar, t there was really nothing in the English language from 
which one could obtain a clear idea of the relative value of the Ilebrew vowel- 

j 

sounds. Bickell’s Outlines , however, is too advanced for a beginner, while David¬ 
son's Elements , although an elementary treatise, is often obscure and not well 

-arranged. Gesenius’ grammar in its present formj is perhaps the best in use. 

$ 

With successive editions, however, it has become a conglomerate mass of mate¬ 
rial,—a mine from which much that is of .value may be obtained, but only by 
- digging . 

Although Gesenius and Davidson have been studied in America for so many 
years, the impression produced upon the minds of their students, at least so far 
as concerns the vowel-system, have been very indefinite. The ordinary student, 
who has given attention during three years to the Ilebrew language, knows 
almost nothing of the vow el-system. The chief practical result of a greater part 
of the Hebrew instruction given in this country, has been to create the feeling 
that the vowel-signs and points of the Ilebrew Bible are a complete jumble ; and 
consequently the mass of our students, discouraged and hopeless, have thrown 
aside the study, although a sufficient amount of time had been devoted to it to 
enable them to master the language. 

Many students, and not a few teachers, have endeavored to justify their neg¬ 
lect of this important part of the work upon the ground that the vowel-system, as 
we have it, is wholly the work of the Massorites, and w uncertain, artificial, 
arbitrary. We may remark briefly 

1. However unreliable the Massoretic system may be in its application to 
given words, as between two or more pointings for that word, the particular 
pointing in question is consistent with the general laws of the vowel-system. 
E. g., the Massorites may have pointed the consonants "0*1, wiien it should 

* T 

have been "131, or “121, or 131; but their mistake, if it is a mistake, is one of 

•• T T V • 

interpretation, not necessarily one of grammatical form. So far as the language is 
•concerned, any one of these forms is, in itself, correct. The pointing was in no 
sense an arbitrary one. They may have been entirely wrong in their division of 

* Outlines or Hebrew Guam.mar, by GustAvus Bickdl, D. D., Professor of Theology at 
Innsbruck, revised by the author, and annotated by the translator, Samuel Ives Curtiss, Jr. 
Leipzig: F. A. Broekhaus.. 1877. 

t An Introductory Hebrew Grammar with progressive exercises in Beading and Writing. 
By A. B. Davidson, M. A., LL. D., Prof, of Hebrew, etc., in the New College Edinburgh. 7th ed. 
Edinburgh: T. d T. Clark. 1886. 

t That is, the last edition issued under Prof. Edward C. Mitchell, D. D., published (in 1884) by 
W. F. Draper, Andover. Not all Hebrew students in this country seem to be aware of the fact 
that in this edition pp. 208-210 are entirely new pages. The treatment of noun-formation here 
given us is vastly superior to the old treatment. 
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words and in their choice of vowel-points, but a hundred thousand such mistakes 
would not in the least affect the scientific value of the vowel-points in reproducing 
the words as they were spoken. However corrupt, therefore, the results of scien¬ 
tific research may show the Massoretic text to be, the Massoretic system of punc~ 
tuation, as a system, will remain, in general, untouched. 

2. The Massoretic vowel-system is the starting-point. He who would learn 
Hebrew must master the principles in accordance with which this system is used. 
When one comes to look into it he finds, instead of confusion, the most wonderful 
order; instead of arbitrariness, the most marked scientific regularity. The study 
of the system soon reduces itself to the study of phonetics, and the laws of human 
speech which hold good every-where. The beginner soon discovers that a given 
original sound, placed under certain conditions, suffers certain changes. The 
study of the Hebrew vowel-system becomes, in short, a mathematical study. 
It is no longer a matter of memory, but a thing to be reasoned out. Is it not 
worth our while, in view of this, to teach and to study the vowel-system until we 
shall have mastered it, in its details and in the great principles which regulate 
these details ? Here, and only here, is the basis for all efficient work in the study 


of Hebrew. 


William R. Harper. 


To Hebrew Students*—The constituency of Hkbraica includes two classes r 
1) Hebrew professors and scholars; 2) Hebrew students. For the latter class, 
which includes a large number of persons who are endeavoring, in the midst of 
other pressing duties, to acquire a living knowledge of Hebrew, this note is written. 

IIebraica is intended to furnish help to you as well as to those who have 
become professional scholars. The managing editor acknowledges, however, that 
the Journal has not in the past furnished altogether that kind of material from 
which you could gain most profit. Scholars write, more easily, for scholars than 
for students. The present number, containing, as it does, a fair proportion of 
both kinds of articles, will serve, it is hoped, as a stepping-stone to future num¬ 
bers which we shall try to make even more satisfactory to you. 

In this number the student , as distinguished from the scholar, even if he haa 
been a student for but a short time, will surely find much that is of interest in 
the articles of Professor Briggs, Dr. Ward, and Professor Haupt; while in the 
shorter articles and notes, particularly in Professor Gardiner’s suggestions, Prof. 

Taylor's resume, Prof. Brown’s note on and in the Hebrew prayer of Mr. 

• » 

• • 

Douglass, a large portion of which will be found quite familiar, there is val¬ 
uable and stimulating matter for those even who are beginners. The attention 
of students is especially invited to the notice of Prof. Strack’s new Hebrew grammar* 
Matters stand thus. Unless the students of Hebrew will aid in supporting 
Hebraica, and their aid cannot be expected if the Journal does not contain 
material which will help them, the Journal cannot continue. It is a sad fact, yet 
a true one, that America has not a sufficient number of Semitic scholars to sup¬ 
port a distinctively linguistic journal. We trust, therefore, that in our effort, the 
students will render excellent aid. In turn, we shall do every thing possible t<y 
repay them for their sympathy and co-operation. William R. Harper. 
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[Auy publication noticed in those pages may be obtained of the American Publication 

Society or Hebrew, Morgan Park, Ill.] 

A CRITICISM OF DRIVER’S HEBREW TENSES.* 

This brochure is from the pen of a layman, a gentleman who, amid the 
demands of large business interests, has made the study of Hebrew and of proph¬ 
ecy the employment of his leisure, and has acquired a very wide knowledge of his 
subjects. 

Mr. Douglass is among those who hold that the primary distinction of the 
Hebrew tenses is that of past and present time, and not of complete and incom¬ 
plete action, as is maintained by a discussion of the passages used by Driver in 
illustrating the use of the tenses as he holds them. It is held that the frequenta¬ 
tive use of the Future (Imperfect) expresses the use of the tenses in many of the 
cases where it has been rendered by a simple past. F. J. Gurnet. 




AN UNPOINTED TEXT OF GENESIS, t 

4 

Many teachers have felt the need of an unpointed text of at least one book 
of the Old Testament. Genesis, being the Hebrew “ first reader,” may be most 
appropriately chosen for this purpose. To one who has not practised reading the 
unpointed text, the work may seem unimportant, and the results of small conse¬ 
quence. There is, however, no better way of teaching Hebrew grammar, no bet¬ 
ter way of teaching the language, than to require of the student the pronunciation 
of the Massoretic text, with only the unpointed text before his eyes. Professor 
Haupt’s suggestion in this number (p. 99) that difficult words be pointed, or par¬ 
tially pointed, is a good one. The book has no distinctive features. The type is 
good *, the paper, fair. It is especially a class-room book. 

William R. Harper. 

THE EARLY CHAPTERS OF GENESIS* t 

The discussion in Old Testament criticism started by Wellhausen’s Oeschichte 
Israels is still carried on in Germany, and the interest in the Pentateuch shows 
no sign of abatement. If any one topic might seem to be worn threadbare, it 
would be the composition of the Book of Genesis, especially its early chap¬ 
ters; for these chapters have been more closely scrutinized than others, be- 

* A Letter to Professors, Scholars, and Friends of the Holy Tongue; criticising 
Driver’s Hcbt'tw Tcntes, etc. By Benjamin Douglass. Chicago: Published by the author, 1885. 
Pp. 12. 

* Liber Genesis. Sine punctis exscrlptus. Curaverunt Ferdinand us Muehlau, et AemiUus 
Kautzsch, editio altera. Llpslae: impensis Jixmnto Ambrosil Barth. 1885. Pp. 78. M. 1.80. 

* Die Biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. i.-xii., 5) untersucht von Lie. Karl Budde. Giessen 
1H83. Pages xil and 539, 8vo. 
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cause they, more than almost any others, show the distinct phenomena on 
which the documentary hypothesis is based. Nevertheless, the volume before us 
shows that these chapters still afford a field for new and ingenious speculation, if 
nothing more. The present reviewer confesses that he took up the book with the 
impression that it could not say any thing new, and at the same time valuable, on 
its theme. In this he has been agreeably disappointed; and while the minuteness 
of the analysis often leads one to question its certainty, there is much in the book 
that is not only interesting but profitable. 

The problems of Old Testament criticism are two,—first, to separate as 
clearly as possible the different documents; secondly, to determine their relation 
in general, and their order of time in particular. All who concede the right of 
literary analysis of the Pentateuch must admit further discussion of both these 
problems. Whatever danger to the 44 views commonly received among us ” arises 
from such analysis can hardly be greater for one succession of documents (for one 
order of time, that is) than for another. Prpfessor Budde argues for the later date 
of the Elohist(A of Dill man, Q of Wellhausen). That fact, in itself, does not 
render his book more suspicious than Dillmann’s (for example) wiio prefers the 
reverse order. 

Instead of giving a running commentary on this section of Genesis, our 
author gives us twelve topical discussions, with the following titles: (1) the Mar¬ 
riages of the Sons of God, (2) the Tree of Life, (3) the Sethite Genealogy, (4) the 
Cainite Genealogy, (5) Jahvistic Fragments in the Sethite Genealogy, (6) Cain’s 
Fratricide, (7) Conclusion of this section, (8) the Flood, (9) Noah and Canaan, (10) 
Babel and Nimrod, (11) Home and Migration of Abraham, (12) Relation of the 
Documents to each other. In the whole inquiry, his eye is mainly directed to the 
Jeliovistic document, on the supposition that the Elohistic narrative is already 
tolerably well settled. As an appendix, he gives the Hebrew Text of the oldest 
part of the Jehovistic document (J 1 he calls it, with Wellhausen), as he supposes 
himself able to restore it. It includes Gen. n., 46, to iv., 2; iv., 16-24; vi., 1-4; 
x., 9; xi., 1-9; ix., 20-27, arranged in this order; and the author proposes to 
transfer the difficult verse vi., 3 from its present location, inserting it after in., 21. 

The analysis can hardly count on universal acceptance, in the present divided 
state of opinion. No one, however, can follow the investigation without feeling 
that the author has carefully studied his text, with an earnest desire to solve the 
literary problem it presents. Many of his observations are of real value, aside 
from his critical theory. For example, the following on the Tree of the Knowl¬ 
edge of Good and Evil: 

“It is constantly made evident how heaven-wide the biblical narratives 
(steeped as they are in Israel’s knowledge of God) are removed from the myths of 
Assyria, however like they may superficially seem to be.... The Tree of Life is 
found among many peoples.... and we may believe that it occurs in the Assyrian 
literature. But the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil has never yet been 
discovered there, and we may well believe that it never will be discovered. The 
cylinder published in Smith’s Chaldean Genesis , and now in Delitzsch’s Wo lag 
das Paradies, may be briefly examined here.” 

The description and argument that follow are too long to quote. They show 
convincingly that there is no evidence for the identification of the Assyrian tree 
with the biblical; and the conclusion is that the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil is original to the biblical account; and this means that the biblical account 
is distinguished by the ethical element. 
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The author’s exegesis seems in general sound, and his occasional proposals to 
alter the text are called forth by real difficulties. He supposes, for example, that 
the verse Gen. vi., 7, is corrupt. It now reads, “And Jehovah said: I will wipe 
out man which I have created from the face of the ground, from man to cattle, to 
reptile and to bird of the heavens; for I repent that I made them.” The words in 
italics are not in accordance with the rest of the verse. They are probably not a 
part of the original narrative therefore. 

Another difficult verse is Gen. ix., 26, though the difficulty is of another kind. 
We now read: 

“And he said: Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants may he be to his 
brethren. 

And he said: Blessed be Jehovah God of Shem, and Canaan shall be servant 
to him. 

May God prosper Japhet, and may he dwell in the tents of Shem, and may 
Canaan be servant to him.” 

The grammar seems to be right, but the thought is not so clear. In the first 
place we expect Shem, the ancestor of Israel, to receive a blessing, but he re¬ 
ceives none. In the second member we read only “Blessed be Jehovah.” In 
this same verse, “ Canaan shall be servant to him ” would naturally mean Canaan 
shall be servant to Jehovah, who is the main subject. In view of these facts, Dr. 
Budde proposes to omit one word, and with a slight change of pointing to read: 

“ The Blessed of Jehovah is Shem, 

And let Canaan be servant to him.” 

This would certainly meet all the requirements, and may be called at least plausible. 

Enough has been said to prove our assertion that there is room for new and 
ingenious speculation in the territory under discussion. That the ingenuity is 
sometimes too ingenious will be readily discovered. The paragraph (p. 184 sq.) 
in which our author accounts for the story of Cain’s fratricide is a striking ex¬ 
ample. Readers will, therefore, exercise a healthy scepticism in regard to many 
passages; and such a scepticism is what the author himself would desire. He 
himself exercises it in regard to many assertions of his teacher Wellhausen. He 
declines, for example, to accept Wellhausen’s hypothesis that the original narrative 
of the Creation made God’s work cover seven days, leaving no Sabbath. So with 
the current tendency to derive the primeval history of the Bible from Assyrian 
(Assyro-Babylonian) sources. We have already noted one example of this in re¬ 
gard to the Tree of Knowledge. Another concerns the first chapter of Genesis, 
in regard to which he decidedly rejects “ the neck-breaking conjecture that the 
biblical account was borrowed [from the Babylonians] during the Exile” (p. 292). 

Dr. Budde closes his book with a protest against the accusation that the 
Higher Criticism aims at “ a barren naturalistic construction of history, arranged 
according to the principles of an infidel philosophy which allows the possibility of 
raw evolution processes only.” For his own part, he adds “that the results of 
this inquiry cannot harm the Christian faith is my firm conviction, because I 
have not dropped 4 the anchor of my faith and hope in the sandy shallows of 
theory ’ or of any traditional view of the aetas patriarchalis et Mosaica , but have 
learned, and am minded to cast it elsewhere.” “ The Revelation of God in Israel 
shows itself in our inquiry at every step.... in the purifying power which Israel’s 
knowledge of God demonstrates on all the material which is appropriated 
thereby.” Prof. II. P. Smith, 

Cincinnati , O. 


# 
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PROFESSOR STRACK’S HEBREW GRAMMAR.* 


A review of the Porta Linguarum Orientalium , published in The Hebrew Stu¬ 
dent, Vol. II., pp. 126,127, closed with these words: “These hand-books have 
received deservedly the highest commendations of linguistic critics. They supply 
a demand which exists and which is all the while increasing. Our only wish is 
that a translation of these, or a similar series, might be published in English.” 
With this we compare the publisher’s announcement: “To meet many wishes, the 
parts which appear from the year 1885 either altogether new, or in a new edition, 
will be published at the same time in two languages, German and English, or 

i 

German and Latin, the Latin being employed only in special cases.” 

Thus far only two English versions have appeared: (1) an Arabic Grammar, 
from the pen of on 6 of the greatest living Arabic authorities, Professor A. Socin, 
and ( 2 ) the Hebrew Grammar of Professor H. L. Strack, which lies before us. 
The series was at first edited by Prof. J. H. Petermann (died in 1876), but is now 
under the editorial charge of Prof. Strack. 

4 _ 

The grammar is intended for students wishing to prepare themselves in the 
shortest possible time for attendance upon the easier exegetical lectures. 

The peculiar features of the volume are ( 1 ) the taking of the vocabulary from 
Genesis and the Psalms; ( 2 ) the allowing in the grammar only those forms 
which actually occur in the Bible; (3) the transcribing in italics of hypothetical 
forms adduced to explain the origin of forms in use, and (4) the peculiar ar¬ 
rangement of the paradigms of weak verbs in order to prevent a mechanical 
learning by rote. These features must certainly commend themselves to stu¬ 
dents. The great bane of grammatical study is the mechanical memorizing of a 
paradigm. 

Besides the grammar proper (pp. 1-150) there are 67 pp. of paradigms, litera¬ 
ture and exercises. The “ literature ” is very valuable. 

While the treatment accorded the various points as they come up is, of neces¬ 
sity, very brief, it is surprising to see that so much material of an advanced char- 
acter, fundamental in its nature, could have been included in so small a space. 
Many interesting statements occur which one does not meet in the grammars 
ordinarily used. We refer briefly to a few of these statements which will be of 
interest to many who do not have access to the book: 

1 ) 17 is also used to indicate the open e-sound e or a arising by vocalic mod¬ 
ification (Umlautung) out of a, e. g., THf zera' (from zar', g 28d), r*’ena 

mm • • • • 

(* 74 gy). * ' 

2 ) Instead of the long and involved statement concerning the occurrence of 
r at the end of a word, generally in use, Prof. Strack sums up the matter by 

saying that it occurs at the end of a word “ when the word ends in *1 or in two 
consonants.” 

3) Syllables are (a) open, (b) shut, (c) opened (i. e., syllables whose originally 

double^close has been removed by a helping vowel), (d) loosely shut (i. e., those 

wjritm svere originally followed by a vowel which has been dropped). Examples 

of opened syllables are and all 

_ I 

* Porta Linguarum Orientalium : Hebrew G rammar with Exercises, Literature and 
Vocabulary, by Hermann L. Strack, Ph. D., D. D., Professor Extraordinarius of Theology in 
Berlin. Translated from the Second German Edition. Carlsruhe and Leipzig: H. Rcuther. New 
York: R. lVrst'rmann A Go. 1885. Pp. 150, 07. 


Segholates, ru» (= n &’*-r6); of loosely shut 
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the first in DiT£U3 (kin-phe-hgm), the S'wa under J being treated as 

of the syllable was published, in detail, in 


• • ♦ • 


silent. Professor Strack's theory 
Hebraica. Yol. I., dd. 78-75. 


is explained on the ground that the punctuation 


supposed the pronunciation cstayTm. 

5) When the He Interrogative is written pj before guttui*als, the guttural is 
said to have D. f. implied. 

6) The Inseparable prepositions before HE are said to be pointed with 

PathSh and D. f., aa in HDD- HQ 1 ?- 


• « 


T T 


7) Section 46 B., on the use of Waw Conjunctive, is especially good, though 
of course condensed. 

8) Instead of 44 tenses,” the word 44 moods ” is used, as being a more suitable 
term. The terms 44 Perfect ” and 44 Imperfect ” are used rather than 44 Past ” and 
“ Future.” 44 Voice” is used instead of 44 stem,” * 4 species,” 44 conjugation.” 

9) 44 The Hebrew verb had its origin in the combination of a noun with the 
personal pronoun.” “The different position of the pronoun (at the end of the 
Perfect, at the beginning of the Imperfect), is easily intelligible, psychologically; 
in the completed action we are more particularly interested fli the fact; in an 
action which is not yet completed, we take more interest in the person of the 
agent. 1 ’ 

10) Verbs Middle E and O are termed respectively 44 verbs with simple in¬ 
transitive vocalization,” and 44 verbs with strong intransitive vocalization.” The 
passive is indicated (in Pu'&l and Htfph'&l) by the 4 ‘ dark vowel (fi or 5).” 

11) The i of the Htph. Impf., Inf. and Part., is thought to be lengthened 
from an original 1 after the analogy of the vowel in QW; while the 1 of the 

r ▼ 

Hfpli. Perf. is thought to have arisen through the influence of that of the Impf. 
The 1 of V'J? Hfpli'il is said to be completely thrust out by the heterogeneous i. 

12) The change of & to £ is called (p. 5) a vocalic modification, on p. 114, a 
half-lengthening (umlautung). The peculiar character of this 6. as distinct from 

is thus clearly recognized. 

13) Baer’s policy of inserting D. 1. in consonants other than aspirates is crit¬ 
icized as indefensible and, as carried out, inconsistent. The repetition by Baer 
of the accents S'gholta, Z&rqa and the T'lisas is claimed to be without authority. 
Instead of Q*rt, Q're is used as the only correct form. 

These are only a few of the items of peculiar interest to which we might call 

* 

attention. The book is exceedingly free from error. While not all the views 
presented are entirely acceptable, we find very much that is new and, at the same 
time, well taken. A few of the questions which have suggested themselves are 
these: Why is the letter./ used everywhere, in a book for English readers,to rep¬ 
resent * ? Could not a more judicious use of italic type, e. g., in the printing of 
the English equivalents of Hebrew phrases have been used to advantage ? Why 
is the spelling 44 genetive ” adopted throughout ? Is not the change of T to e or 
of ii to o better expressed by the term “ heighten ” than by the indefinite term 
lengthen ” which applies more particularly to the change of 1 to i or of ii to u ? 
When a full vowel becomes § c wa (vocal) is it, strictly speaking, (p. 20) dropped? 
If there is still a sound, is it not merely the change from one sound to another? 
Not shortening, but volatilization ? Is it best to regard occurring before |Jp 
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as a real construct ? Even in’an elementary treatise, should not the old and ridic¬ 
ulous doctrine of a union-vowel be discarded ? Is the e of the Pf el (sometimes), 
HIph., H5ph. and Hlthp. Inf. abs., e or e ? 

In this work, Dr. Strack has given an indication of the Hebrew learning for 
which he is so well-known, not only in Europe, but also in America. But more 
than this, he has indicated his abilityjas a practical teacher. The book is fresh, 
vigorous, scientific. There is no student of Hebrew who would not receive 
great profit from a thorough reading of it. It is a mistake to confine our work to 
any one grammar. Every author will throw new light on some points. For this 
work, as well as for the other important services of Prof. Strack, all biblical 
students are greatly indebted to him. William R. Harper. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANICALLY APPLIED 

BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny City, Pa? 

II. 

Psalms. 

II., 7. “ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” 

When the time of the advent of Messiah will be near, then the blessed God 
will say to him: With him I will make a new covenant. And this is the time 
when he will acknowledge him as his son, saying u This day have I begotten 
thee.”— Midrash Tillim , fol. 3, col. 4. 

II., 8. “ Ask of me, and I shall give thee,” etc. 

Rabbi Jonathan said, there are three who used the word “ ask ” viz., 

Solomon, Ahaz and the King Messiah. Solomon, for it is written, “ In Gibeon 
the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night, and God said: Ask what 
I shall give thee ” (1 Kgs. m., 5). Ahaz, for it is written: “ Ask thee a sign 
of the Lord thy God ” (Isa. vn., 11). King Messiah, for it is written: “ Ask 
of me,” etc.— Bereshith Babba, sec. 44. 

II., 12. “Kiss the son, lest he be angry.” 

A king was angry with his subjects. They appeal to his son requesting him 
to intercede on their behalf before his father. When their wish was com¬ 
plied with, they sang songs of praise to the king. But he rebuked them, say¬ 
ing : Not unto me, but uuto my son belongs your thankfulness; for were it 
not for his sake, my wrath would have destroyed you.— Midrash Tillim , 
fol. 4, col. 2. 1 

1 Not only the ancient Synagogue, but also the rabbis of the middle ages interpreted the 
second Psalm of the Messiah. Thus Rashi (t 1105) said: “Our rabbis have explained this psalm 
with respect to King Messiah.” David Kimchi (t about 1240) says: “Some interpret this psalm 
of Gog and Magog, and the Messiah is the King Messiah; thus our forefathers have explained 

this psalm.The Christians interpret it of Jesus, and for this they refer to *T1 fe Lord hath 

said unto me, Thou art my son.’ ” Aben Ezra (t 1167), who gives a double interpretation, apply* 
ing either to David or to the Messiah, evidently prefers the Messianic application, and says, “but 
if it be interpreted of the Messiah, the matter is much clearer.” 
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XVIII., 50. “Great deliverance giveth he to his king; and sheweth mercy to his 
anointed, to David, and to his seed for evermore.” 

Rabbi Jehuda, the son of Simeon, said in the name of Rabbi Samuel, the son 
of Rabbi Isaac, The King Messiah, whether he belong to the living or to the 
dead, his name is to be David. Rabbi Tanchuma said, I give the reason: it 
is not written “ great deliverance giveth he to his king, and sheweth mercy to 
his anointed and David,” but u to David, and to liis seed for evermore.”— 
Midrash Echa or Lamentations i., 16. 

The rabbis say, The King Messiah, whether he belong to the living or to the 
dead, his name is to be David. Rabbi Tanchuma proves this from Ps. xvm., 
50. Rabbi Joshua said, Tsemach (i. e., branch) will be his name; Rabbi 
Judan, the son of Rabbi Ibu, said, Menachem (i. e., comforter) will be his 
name. Rabbi Hanina, the son of Abahu, said, One must not think that they 
contradict each other, since both, names are one and the same thing. The fol¬ 
lowing, narrated by Rabbi Judan, the son of Rabbi Ibu, will prove it: A 
certain Jew was engaged in ploughing. His ox bellowed. An Arab passing, 
and hearing the ox bellow, said, Son of a Jew, son of a Jew, loose thy oxen, 
and loose thy ploughs, for the temple is laid waste. The ox bellowed a sec¬ 
ond time. The Arab said to him, Yoke thine oxen, and fit thy ploughs, for 
King Messiah has just been bom. The Jew said, What is his name ? Men¬ 
achem (i. e. comforter). He asked further, What is the name of his father? 
Hezekiah, replied the other. Whence is he ? asked the Jew. From the royal 
palace of Bethlehem-Judah, replied the Arab. At this the Jew sold his oxen 
and his ploughs, and became a seller of infants’ swaddling-clothes. And he 
went about from town to town till he reached Bethlehem. All women 
bought of him; but the mother of Menachem bought nothing. When the 
other women said to her, Mother of Menachem I mother of Menachem! come 
and buy something for thy son, she replied, I would rather strangle the enemy 
of Israel, for on that same day on which my son was bora, the temple was 
destroyed. They replied, We hope that as the temple was destroyed for his 
sake, it will also be rebuilt for his sake. The mother said, I have no money. 
The Jew replied, What matters it ? Buy bargains for him, and if you have 
no money to-day, after some days I will come back and receive it. When he 
came back and inquired of the mother after the welfare of the child, she re¬ 
plied : After the time you saw me last, winds and tempests came and snatched 
him away from me.— Jerus, Berachoth , fol. 5, col. I. 1 

XX., 7 (AV. verse 6). “ Now know I that the Lord saveth his anointed.” 

Targum: Now I know that the Lord redeemeth his Messiah. 

XXL, 2 (AV. verse 1). “The king shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord.” 

Targum : The King Messiah shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord. 

i A parallel passage is in Mklrash on Lamentations i., 16, which see further on. 
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XXI., 3. “ Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head.” 

An earthly king does not suffer another to use his crown. But in the future 
God will set his own crown on King Messiah, as it is said: u His head is as 
the most fine gold, his locks are bushy, and black as a raven ” (Song of Sol. 
v., 11), and “ thou settest a crown,” etc.— Midrash on Exodus , sec. 8. 

XXI. , 5. u Honor and majesty thou hast laid upon him.” 

God covers the King Messiah with his garment.— Bemidbar Rabba, or Mid¬ 
rash on Numbers , sec. 15. 

XXL, 7. u For the King trusteth in the Lord.” 

♦ 

Targum: For the King Messiah trusteth in the Lord. 1 

XXII. , 7. “All they that see me laugh me to scorn, they shoot out the lip, they 

shake the head.” 

Our rabbis have handed down: At the time when Messiah comes, he will 

* 

stand on the roof of the temple and will call to the Israelites, saying: Ye 
pious sufferers, the time of your redemption is at hand, and if you believe, 
rejoice over my light, which rises upon you, for it is said: “Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee ” (Isa. lx., 1). 
And upon you alone it rises, for it is said: “For behold, the darkness shall 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the people ” (verse 2). In that same hour, 

the Holy One, blessed be he! will make rise his light, which is the light of 

« 

the Messiah and of the Israelites, and all will walk to the light of King Mes¬ 
siah and of Israel, as it is said: “And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising” (verse 3). They will come also 
and lick up the dust under the feet of King Messiah, as it is said: “And lick up 
the dust of thy feet” (Isa. xlix., 23). They will come and fall upon their 
faces before Messiah and before Israel and exclaim: We will be thine and 
Israel’s servants, and each Israelite will have 2800 servants, as it is said: 
“ In those days it shall come to pass, that ten men shall take hold of the skirt 
of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with you; for we have heard that 
God is with you ” (Zech. vm., 23). Rabbi Simeon ben Pasi said: In that 
hour, the Holy One, blessed be he I lifts up the Messiah to the highest heav¬ 
ens and spreads over him the splendor of his glory before the nations of the 
world and before the impious Persians. The Holy One then said to him: 
Ephraim,—Messiah, our righteousness! judge them and do as thy soul pleas- 
eth ; for were it not for my compassion which I have shown unto thee in such 
a degree, they would have soon killed thee at once, as it is said: “ Is Ephraim 
my dear son ? Is he a pleasant child ? For since I spake against him, I do 
earnestly remember him still; therefore my bowels are troubled for him; I 
will surely have mercy upon him, saith the Lord” (Jer. xxxi., 20). Why 

i That this Psalm was interpreted by the rabbis of the Messiah, is also admitted by Kimchi in 
his commpntary on verse 1. 
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does he say : I will surely have mercy V It is written : “ I will have mercy, ,r 
because at the time when he was bound in prison they gnashed with their 
teeth and twinkled with their eyes and shook their heads and opened their 
mouths, as it is said: “All they that see me laugh me to scorn, they shoot 
out the lip, they shake the head,” etc. (Ps. xxn., 7). It is written, u I will 
surely have mercy ” because at the time when he goes forth from prison, not 
only one kingdom or two kingdoms will surround him, but one hundred and 
forty kingdoms. But the Holy One, blessed be he! says to him : Ephraim, 
Messiah, my righteousness 1 be not afraid of them, for all they will die by the 
breath of thy lips, as it is said, “And with the breath of his lips shall he slay 
the wicked ” (Isa. xi., 4). The Holy One, blessed be his name! at once made 
seven baldachins of precious stones, pearls and emeralds, and through each 
baldachin flow four streams of wine, milk, honey, and pure balm. The Holy 
One, blessed be he! embraces him then in the presence of the righteous, and 
leads him to the baldachin, and all the righteous see him. The Holy One, 
blessed be he I then speaks to them: Righteous ones of the world! Ephraim, 
the Messiah, my Righteousness, has not received half of his pains, there 
is yet one measure which belongs to him, and which no eye in the world has 
seen, as it is said: “An eye hath not seen, O God, beside thee” (Isa. lxiv., . 
4). In that hour, the Holy One, blessed be he! calls the North and South 
and says to them: Accumulate and gather before Ephraim the Messiah, my 
Righteousness, all kinds of spices of the garden Eden, as it is said: “Awake, 
O north wind, and come, thou south; blow upon my garden, that the spices • 
thereof may flow out,” etc. (Song of Sol. iv., 16), and “Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come ” (Isa. lx., 1). In that hour, the Holy One, blessed be he I says 
to Zion: Arise. It answered before him: Lord of the Universe! Stand 
thou at the head, and I behind thee! He said: Thou hast spoken very well, 
for it is said : “Now will I rise, saith the Lord; now will I be exalted; now 
will I lift up myself” (Isa. xxxm., 10).— YaUcut on Isa. lx., fol. 66, col. 4. 

XXU., 15. “ My strength is dried up like a potsherd.” 

When the Son of David will come, they will bring iron sticks and place them 
on his neck, till his stature is pressed down and he cries and weeps and, lifting 
up his voice, says: Lord of the Universe ! how much strength have I still! how 
much spirit have I yet! how much breath is still in me, and how many mem¬ 
bers are there yet I Am I not of flesh and blood ? At that hour the son of 
David [weeps and says: “ My strength is dried up like a potsherd.” The 
Holy One, blessed be he! then says to him: Ephraim, Messiah, my Righteous¬ 
ness ! Thou hast already taken upon thee this (suffering) since the days of 
creation ; let thy suffering be like mine which I felt at the time when Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the impious, went up and destroyed my house, and burned the 
temple, and has banished me and my children among the nations of the world. 
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By thy life and the life of my head! ever since I have not returned to my 
throne. AncUif thou wilt not believe this, behold the dew which is upon my 
head, as it is said: “ For my head is filled with dew ” (Song of Sol. v., 2). In 
that hour Messiah says to him: Lord of the Universe! now my mind has be¬ 
come easier within me, for it is sufficient for the servant to be like his master. 
— Yalkut on Isa . lx., fol. 66, col. 4. 

XXIII., 5. “ Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies.” 
God said to the Israelites: In the days of the Messiah, I will prepare before 
you a table, and the Gentiles, by seeing this, will be confused, as the psalmist 
says: “ Thou preparest,” etc., and as the prophet says: “ Behold my servants 
shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty” (Isa. lxv., 13).— Midrash on Numbers , 
sec. 21. 

XXXVI., 9. “In thy light shall we see light.” 

What is meant here ? No other light than the light of the Messiah.— Yalkut 
ii., fol. 66, col. 3. 

XLV., 2. “ Thou art fairer than the children of man.” 

Targum: Thy beauty, O King Messiah, is superior to that of the sons of men. 

L., 2. “ Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath shined.” 

There are four appearances. The first in Egypt, for it is said: “ Give ear, O 
Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph like a flock; thou that dwellest 
between the cherubims, shine forth (Ps. lxxx., 2). The second, at the giving 
of the law, for it is said: “He shined forth from Mount Paran” (Deut. 
xxxiii., 2). The third is in the time of Gog and Magog, for it is said: “O 
Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth, O God, to whom vengeance be- 
longeth, shew thyself” (Ps. xciv.,1); and the fourth is in the time of the 
Messiah, for it is said: “ Out of Zion,” etc.— Siphit (ed. Friedmann) p. 143a. 

LXL, 6. “ Thou wilt prolong the king’s life.” 

Targum: Thou wilt prolong the days of King Messiah. 

In Pirke Elieser, c. 19, Adam is thus introduced: God shewed to me David, 
the son of Jesse, who was to rule in the future; at this I took seventy years 
of my years of life and gave it to him, as it is said: “ Thou wilt prolong the 
king’s life.” 

LXL, 8. “That I may daily perform my vows.” 

Targum: And in the day when the King Messiah will be magnified to reign 
as a King. 

LXVIII., 31. “ Princes shall come out of Egypt.” 

Egypt will bring presents to the Messiah. Lest it be tlipught that he (Mes¬ 
siah) would not accept them from them, the Holy One, blessed be he! said to 
Messiah “Accept them, for they prepared a reception to my children in 
Egypt."— Talmud Pesachim , fol. 118, col. 2. 1 

i A similar statement is grivcn in the Midrash on Exodus, sec. 36. 
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LXXII., 1. “Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy righteousness unto 
the king’s son.” 

Targum: O God, give the decrees of thy judgments to the King Messiah, and 
thy righteousness to the Son of David the king. 

The Midrash on the Psalms refers this to the Messiah, with reference to Isa. 
xi., 1. 5 (fol. 27, col. 4). 

LXXII., 10. “ The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents,” etc. 
One of the common people said to Babbi Hoshaya: In case I tell you a nice 
thing, would you repeat it in the college in my name ? What is it ? All the 
presents which our father Jacob gave to Esau the nations of the world will 
once return to the King Messiah, as it is said: “ The kings of Tarshish,” etc. 
It is not written “ they shall bring ” but u they shall return ” 031JI*). 

Truly, said Babbi Hoshaya, Thou hast said a nice thing, and I will publicly 
repeat it in thy name .—Midrash on Genesis or Bei'eskith Rabba , sec. 78. 
LXXII., 16. “ And there shall be an handful of com in the earth upon the top of 
the mountains.” 

When will this be V In the days of the Messiah.— Tanchuma , fol. 79, col. 4. 
As the first redeemer fed the people with manna (cf. Exod. xvi., 4), so too 
will the last Bedeemer send manna down, as it is said: “And there shall be,” 
etc .—Midrash on Ecclesiastes i., 9. 

The Talmud refers to our passage in the following manner: Babban Gama¬ 
liel was sitting one day explaining to his disciples that in the future (i. e.. 
Messianic days) a woman will give birth every day; for it is said: “ She 
travails and brings forth at once” (Jer. xxxi., 8). A certain disciple sneer- 
ingly said, “ There is no new thing under the sun ” (Eccles. i., 9). “ Come,” 
said the rabbi, “and I will show thee something similar, even in this world 
and he showed him a hen which laid eggs every day. Again Gamaliel sat 
and expounded that in the future world the trees will bear fruit every day; 
for it is said: “ And it shall bring forth boughs and bear fruit ” (Ezek. xvn., 
23). As the boughs grow every day, so will the fruit grow every day. The 
same disciple sneeringly said: “There is nothing new under the sun.” 
“Come,” said the rabbi, “ and I will show thee something like it even now, 
in this age *, ” and he directed him to a caper-berry which bears fruit and 
leaves at all seasons of the year. Again, as Gamaliel was sitting and expound¬ 
ing to his disciples that the land of Israel in the Messianic age would produce 
cakes and clothes of the finest wool, for it is said : “ There shall be an hand-* 
ful of com 1 in the earth.” That disciple again sneeringly remarked: “ There 
is nothing new under the sun.” 2 — Talm. Shabbath , fol. 30, col. 2. 

i He translates P0S3 clothes from O'Dfl in Gen. xxxvli., 3, 23, and "O he takes to mean food,, 
cake. 

s A parallel passage is found Kcthuboth , fol. Ill, col. 2 
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LXXIL, 17. “ His name shall endure forever; his name shall be continued as 
long as the sun.” 

The application of this verse to the Messiah is very often found in the Tal¬ 
mud. Besides the passage already quoted to Gen. xlix., 10, we read: Seven 
things were created before the world. These are the Law, for it is said 44 The 
Lord possessed me in the beginning of his ways, before his works of old ” 
(Prov. viii., 22). Repentance, for it is said: ‘‘Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou liadst formed the earth and the world... .thou 
saidst: Return, ye children of men” (Ps. xc., 2, 3). The garden of Eden, 
for it is said: “ And the Lord God planted the garden before (DHpQ)” (Gen. 
ii., 8). Hell, for it is said: “ For Tophet is ordained of old ” (Isa. xxx., 33). 
Th6 glorious throne, and the site of the sanctuary, for it is said : “ The glori- 

% 

ous throne called from the beginning, and the place of our sanctuary ” (Jer. 
xvii., 12). The name of the Messiah, for it is said : “ His name shall endure 
for ever, before the sun (existed) his name was Yinnon.” 1 — Talm. Pesachim , 
fol. 54, col. 1; Ntdarim , fol. 39, col. 2. 

LXXX., 17. “ And upon the son of man Whom thou madest strong for thyself.” 

Targum: And upon King Messiah whom thou hast strengthened for thee. 
LXXXIV., 9, “ And look upon the face of thine anointed.” 

Targum: And look upon the face of thy Messiah. 

LXXXIX., 27. “And I will make him my first-born.” 

I will make the King Messiah my first-bom, for it is written “And I will,” etc. 
LXXXIX., 51. “Wherewith they have reproached the footsteps of thine an¬ 
ointed.” 

Rabbi Jannai said: If you see one generation after another blaspheming, expect 
the feet of the King Messiah, as it is written, “ Wherewith they have,” etc.— 
Midrash on the Song of Solomon n., 13. 

XC., 15. “ Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted us, and 
the years wherein we have seen evil.” 

This passage is quoted twice in Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 99, col. 1, with refer- 

i In one of the prayers for the day of atonement we read the following concerning Yinnon , 
showing that the Synagogue always regarded Yinnon as the Messiah: “Before He created any¬ 
thing, He established His dweUing and Yinnon the lofty armory He established from the begin¬ 
ning, before any people or language. He counselled to suffer His divine presence to test there, 
that those who err might be guided into the path of rectitude. Though their wickedness be fla¬ 
grant, yet hath He caused repentance to precede it when He said: “Wash ye, cleanse your¬ 
selves.” Though He should be exceedingly angry with His people, yet will the Holy One not 
awaken aU His wrath. We have hitherto been cut off through our evil deeds, yet hast thou, O 
our Rock! not brought consummation on us. Messiah our Righteousness is departed from us; 
horror has seized us, and we have none to justify us. He bath borne the yoke of our iniquities, 
and our transgression, and is wounded because of our transgression, He bearcth our sins on His 
shoulder, that He may find pardon for our Iniquities. We shall be healed by His wound, at the 
time that the Eternal will create Him as a new creature. O bring Him up from the circle of the 
earth, raise him up from Seir, ‘to assemble us a second time on Mount Lebanon, by the hand of 
Yinnon.” 
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ence to the Messianic age, in the following manner: A certain Sadducee came 
to Rabbi Abahu: When will the Messiah come ? He replied: When dark¬ 
ness covers this people. He said to him: Will you curse me ? He replied: 
The Scripture writes u For behold the darkness shall cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the people; but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory 
shall be seen upon thee ” (Isa. lx., 2). Rabbi Elieser says : The days of the 
Messiah are forty years, because it is said: “ Forty years long was I grieved 
with this generation” (Ps. xcv., 10). Rabbi Eleasar, the son of Asariah, 
said, Seventy years, for it is said: “ And it shall come to pass in that day, 
that Tyre shall be forgotten seventy years, according to the days of a king” 
(Isa. xxm., 15). Who is that strange king? Answ r er, It is the Messiah. 
Rabbi says, Three generations, as it is said: u They shall fear thee as 
long as the sun and moon endure, from generation to generation ” (Ps. lxxii., 
5). Rabbi Hillel said: There will be no Messiah for Israel, because they have 
enjoyed him already in the days of Hezekiah. Said Rav Joseph: May God 
pardon Rabbi Hillel. When was Hezekiah ? During the first temple; and 
Zechrfriah prophesied during the second temple, and said: “ Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy king com- 
eth unto thee: he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass” (Zech. ix., 9). We have the tradition 
that Rabbi Elieser said : The days of the Messiah will be forty years. It is 
written in one place: “ And he humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, 
and fed thee with manna ” (Deut. yiii., 3), and in another place: u Make us 

glad according to the days ” etc. (—showing that the blessedness under the 

» 

Messiah must be in exact compensation for previous misery). Rabbi Dosa 
said, Four hundred years, because in one place it is written: “ They shall 
afflict them four hundred years” (Gen. xv., 3), and in another place: “ Make 
us glad according to the days,” etc. 

Rabbi Berachya said in the name of Iliya: The days of the Messiah w r ill be 
six hundred years, for it is said: “ For as the days of a tree are the days of 
my people ” (Isa. lxv., 22). The root of a tree lasts 600 years. Rabbi Elieser 
says, One thousand years, because it is said: “ The day of vengeance is in my 
heart ” (Isa. lxiii., 4). A day of the blessed God is a thousand years. Rabbi 
Joshua says. Two thousand years, because the Scripture teaches: “ Make us 
glad according to the days,” etc. The word “ days ” signifies at least two 
days of God.— Yalkut on Psalm lxxii., 5. 

XCV., 7. “ To-day if ye will hear his voice.” 

Rabbi Acha said in the name of Rabbi Tanchum, the son of Rabbi Iliya: If 
the Israelites would only repent one day, the son of David would soon come; 
this is the explanation of “ To-day if ye will hear,” etc.— Jerus. Taanith, fol. 
64, col. 1. 
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Rabbi Jochanan said: God said to the Israelites, Though I have fixed a cer¬ 
tain time for the coming of the Son of David, he will come at that time, 
whether they repent or do not repent. But when they repent only one day, 
I will bring him even before that time. This is the meaning of the words: 
“ To-day, if you will hear,” etc.— Midrash on Exodus , sec. 25. 

Rabbi Levi said: If the Israelites would only repent one day, they would be 
redeemed and the Son of David would immediately come. Why ? “ For he 
is our God, and we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand. 
To-day if ye will hear his voice.”— Midrash on Song of Solomon v., 2. 

Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, once' found Elijah standing at the door of the 
cave of Rabbi Simon, the son of Yoehai, and said to him: Shall I attain the 
world to come ? Elijah replied: If it pleaseth to thee, Lord. Rabbi Joshua, 
the son of Levi, said: I see two, but I hear the voice of three. He also asked: 
When will Messiah come ? Elijah replied: Go and ask himself. And where 
does he abide ? At the gate of the city. And how is he to be known ? He 
is sitting among the poor and sick, and they open their wounds and bind them 
up again all at once; but he opens only one, and then he opens another, for 
he thinks, perhaps I may be wanted, and then I must not be delayed. Rabbi 
Joshua went to him and said: Peace be upon thee, my master and my Lord. 
He replied, Peace be upon thee, son of Levi. The rabbi then asked him: 
When will my Lord come ? He replied, To-day. Rabbi Joshua went back 
to Elijah, who asked him: What did he (Messiah) say to thee? He replied, 
Peace be upon thee, son of Levi; to which Elijah said: By this he has as¬ 
sured thee and thy father of the world to come. Rabbi Joshua said: He has 
deceived me, for he said to me that he will come to-day, and yet he did not 
come. Elijah said to him: He said to thee u to-day,” that is “ to-day if ye 
will hear his voice.”— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 98, col. 1. 

<3X., 1. “ Sit thou at my right hand.” 

In the future God will seat the King Messiah at his right, for it is said: “The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand,” and Abraham will be 
seated at the left. And Abraham’s face will become pallid and he will say: 
The son of my son sits at the right and I sit at the left. But the Holy One, 
blessed be he! will appease him, saying: The son of thy son sits at my right, 
and I sit at your right hand.— Midrash on Psalm xviii ., 35 (36 in Hebrew). 

*CX., 2. “ The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion, rule thou in 

the midst of thine enemies.” 

In a very curious and mystic interpretation of the pledges which Tamar had, 
according to Rabbi Hunya, by the Holy Ghost, asked of Judah, our passage 
and Isa. xi., 1 is referred to. Thus the “seal ” is interpreted as signifying 
the kingdom, as it is said, “ Set me as a seal upon thy heart ” (Song of Sol. 
viii ., 6 ), and “ Though Coniah, the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah, were the 
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signet upon my right hand, yet would I pluck thee thence” (Jer. xxii., 24). 
The “ bracelets ” denote the Sanhedrim, which is marked by a lace of blue, as 
it is said: “A lace of blue” (Exod. xxxix., 31), and “thy staff;” this de¬ 
notes the King Messiah, for it is said: “ And there shall come forth a rod out 

» 

of the stem of Jesse” (Isa. xi., 1), and “The rod of thy strength shall the 
Lord send out of Zion.”— Midrash Bereshith or on Genesis , sec. 85 (on chapter 
xxxvm., 18). 

On Num. xvn., 6, 8, the Midrash remarks that Aaron’s rod was in the handa 
of every king till the destruction of the temple, when it was hid. This same 
rod will in the future be again in the hands of the Messiah, as it is said: 
“ The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength,” etc.— Midrash Bemidbar or on 
Numbers, sec. 18. 

CXVI., 9. “ I will walk before the Lord in the land of the living.” 

Why did all the fathers wish to be buried in the land of Israel ? Rabbi Eleazar 
said: There is some mystery about it. Rabbi Joshua the son of Levi referred 
to “ I will walk before the Lord,” etc. Our rabbis said in the name of Rabbi 
Chelbo: There are two reasons why the fathers wished to be buried in the 
Holy Land, 1) because the dead of this land will rise first to a new life in the 
days of the Messiah, and 2) because they enjoy the years of the Messiah.— 
Midrash Bereshith Babba or on Genesis , sec. 96 (on chapter xlvii., 29). 

CXVI., 13. “ I will take the cup of salvation.” 

In the future God will give the Israelites to drink from four cups, as it is 
said: “The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of mycup”(Ps. 
xvi., 5); “I will take the cup of salvation,” and “Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence—my cup runneth over ” (Ps. xxiii., 5). It is not 
written (Ps. cxvi., 13) “cup of salvation,” but “cup of salvations,” 1 which 
means one cup in the day of Messiah and one in the day of Gog and Magog. 
—Midrash Bereshith Babba or on Genesis , sec. 88 (on chapter xl., 9 seq.). 2 
CXXXII., 17. “There will I make the horn of David to bud; I have ordained a 
lamp for mine anointed.” 

i In the Hebrew the word “salvation” is in the plural. 

s The Talmud quotes our passage In the following manner : “The Holy One, blessed be He ! 
will make a banquet for the righteous, on the day when He will accomplish His loving kindness 
to the seed of Isaac. At the close of the banquet, they will give the cup of blessing to Abraham 
to bless. No, he will say, I begat Ishmael. They will hand it to Isaac saying. Take and bless it. 
No, he will say, I begat Esau. Take and bless it, they will say to Jacob. No, he will say to them, 
because I married two sisters simultaneously, which the law will afterwards prohibit. Take and 
bless it, they will say to Moses. No. he will say, I was not found worthy to euter the land of 
Israel either alive or dead. Take and bless it, they will say to Joshua. No, he will say, I was 
not found worthy to leave behind a son, as it is written: “ Nun his son, Joshua his son ’’ (1 Chron. 
vii., 27). Take and bless it, they will say to David. I will do so, he will say, and it becomes me to 
do so, for it is said: “I will take the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord.'* The 
same we also find in the Yalkut on our passage, fol. U59, col. l.—remchim , fol. IIP, col. 2. 
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Rabbi Hanina said: Since you keep a continual lamp, you will be found 
worthy to receive the light of the Messiah, as it is said: “ There will I make 
the horn,'” etc.— Vayikra Rabba or Midrash on Leviticus , sec. 31 (on chapter 
xxiv., 3). 

CXLII., 5. “ I cried unto thee, O Lord; I said, Thou art my refuge and my por¬ 
tion in the land of the living.” 

It is written “I cried unto the Lord,” etc., but is there another land of the 
living besides Tyre and her surroundings, because there is every thing in 
abundance, and you (David) say: “ My portion is in the land of the living ? ” 
But the meaning is, there is a land whose dead will rise at first in the days 
of the Messiah .—Bereshith Rabba or Midrash on Genesis, sec. 74 (on chapter 
xxxi., 3). 
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(860-8584 B. €.) 

By J. A. Craig, Leipzig, Germany. 



i Restored by comparison with Salm. Ob. 1. 74 and Salm. Mon. obv. TZ. 
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Transliteration. 

Col. I. 1. m. Sulman-aSarid sarru dan-nu §ar kis§ati 

Sarru la sa-na-an u-Sum-gal-lu 
ka-ba-nit-tu kib-ra-a-te sa-bir 
mal-ke Sa kul-la-te sa kul-la-at 

5. na-ki-ri-su ki-ma fca-as-ba-te 

u-da-ki-ku zikaru dan-nu la pa-du-u 

• • 
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la ga-mil tu-ku-un-te mar AS&r-na§ir-apal 
sar kiSSati Sar mat 1 ASSftr mar Tukulti-Adar 

sar kiSSati Sar mat ASSur-ma ka-Sid iStu tam-di elit 
10. a-di tam-di Saplit maf Hat-ti ma/Lu-bu-te 

mat Ad-ri mal Lab-na-na mat Ku-i 
mat Ta-bu-li mal Me-li-di a-lak-ma 
e-na-a-te Sa nar Idiglat u naru Pu-rat-te 
a-na tu-ur gi-mil-li Sa m. Marduk-Sum-iddin 
15. a-na mat Ak-ka-di-i lu a-lik 
Col. II. 1. [m. Marduk]-bel-u-sa [-te abd du-bu-us-su abikta-Su 

am-ba] as a-na Kdtu ki Babilu ki Bar-sip ki 
eru-ub immeru nike-ja a-na ilane ma-ha-zi 

Sa mat Ak-ka-di-i ak-ki a-na mat Kal-di u-rid ma-da-tu 

• # 

5. Sa Sarra-ni sa mat Kal-di kali-Su-nu am-bur 

e-nu-ma ddru rab-a sa ali-ja ASur u duru Sal-bu-3u 

sa Sarra-ni abe-ja abe-ja a-lik malj-ri-ja 

ina pa-ni e-pu-Su ddra-ni Su-nu-ti e-na-bu-ma 

la-bi-ru-ta illi-ku iStu abulli eri-a-di 

10. eli naru Idiglat ki me-li-Su-nu a-na eSt-en 

ni-ki-ja a$-bat a-$ar-Su-nu lu-ma-si 

dan-na-su-nu lu ak-Su-da ina eli ki-sir 

# 

Sad-i dan-ni uS-Si-Su-nu a-di 
tab-lu-bi-Su-nu ar-sip d-Sak-lil nara 
15. nara Sa Sarrani abe-ja a-na as-ri-Su-nu (i-tir 

Col. III. 1. ina um-me-Su-ma ilu Ki-du-du ma-§ar duri 

it-ti ddri-ma Su-a-tu ’a-a-bit a-na 

* 

es-5u-te epu-uS rubu-u arku-u an-bu-ut 
ddra-ni lu-ud-diS Suma §at-ra a-na as-ri-Su 
5. lu-tir ASur ik-ri-bi-Su i-Se-im 

Sum ddri rabi-e Sa me-lam-mu-Su mata kat-mu 
Sum duru Sal-bi-Su Mu-nir-ri-ti—kib-ra-a-te 
iVwU-la-a ma-?ar ali-Su ilu Ki-du-du ma-§ar abulli-Su 

Sum abulli eri-Sa duri dan-ni ni-rab kal matate 

10. sa-ni-ka-at mal-ke abulli eri-(?) ga-at 

eli um-ma-ni Sa abulli ni-rab Sarru muS-te-Sir 

mu-Sar-Si-da-rat-te-e abulli si-kur-ra-a-te Asur 

mu-i-niS Sab-§u-te abulli Asur ba-na-at. 

ddru rabd us-Sib SamaS ni-ir mul-tar-bi abulli SamaS 

15. ra(?)-si-mat ku-ru-nu ilani abulli ma-gal-a. 

ik-kib-Sa la ma-ga-ri abulli ti-sir(sir(?)) 

i In all the italicized words a and e stand for a and e. 
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Translation. 

Col. I. 1. Salmancser, the powerful king, the king of multitudes, 

the king without a rival, the monarch (?) 

the subduer (?) of the four regions, who breaks (the might) 

of princes, who crushed the totality of all his enemies like vessels, 

6. the manly, the mighty, who neither spares 
nor favors in battle, the son of Asurnazirpal, 
king of multitudes, king of the land of Assyria, son of Tiglathadar, 
king of multitudes, king of the land of Assyria. The con- 
10. queror from the upper sea to the lower sea. The lands of Chatti, Lubuti 
Adri, Lebanon, Kui 
Tabuli, Mytelene I traversed, and 
to the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

To the help of (or, to avenge) Merodach-sum-iddin 
15. to the land of Akkad I went. 

Col. II. 1. Merodach-bel-usate, his step-brother (?), I 

defeated. Into Cutha, Babylon, Borsippa 
I entered. Sacrifices to the gods of the cities of 
Akkad I sacrificed. To the land of Chaldea 
I descended. Tribute from all the princes of the land 

5. of Chaldea I received.-At that time 

the great wall of my city ASur and its (outer) wall, which 
the kings, my forefathers, who preceded me, formerly 
had built—these walls were fallen down and 

had become old. From the bronze_(?) gate of the city 

10. as far as to the river Tigris, during high water, for the first time, 

I brought my sacrifices. Their places I cleansed, 
their foundations I reached. With huge mountain stones 
from their foundation to their top 
I built them. I prepared a tablet. 

15. The tablets of the kings, my fathers, I restored to their place. 

Col. III. 1. In those days the god Kidudu, the guardian of the wall, 

together with the wall itself, had become ruined. I made it 

anew.-May a future prince renew the walls 

(when) fallen, (and) return the inscription to its place. 

5. Asur shall hear his prayer. 

The name of the great wall (is) §a-Melammu§u-Mata-Katmu 

The name of its (outer) wall, Munirriti-Kibrate [gate 

The god Ula (is) the guardian of its city, the god Kidudu the guardian of its 

The name of the bronze gate of [the city which belonged to the great wall is 

Nirab-Kal-Matate-Sanikat-Malkc. 
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The doubtfulness of the signs so indicated in the remaining lines makes the 
translation difficult, inasmuch as the construction in itself is peculiar. I shall, 
therefore, offer only a few notes by way of explanation. 

Notes. 

For convenience sake I have denominated the above inscription the Throne- 
Inscription of Salmaneser II., the name being suggested by the throne-like seat 
upon which a life-size figure of the king is sculptured. The stone, which is of dark 
granular basalt, in consequence of which the writing is somewhat indistinct, was 
found by Sir A. H. Layard about fifty miles below Nimroud on the Tigris in the 
great mound of Chalah-Shergat, which is supposed to have been the site of the 
A§sur, the primitive capital of Assyria. It is now in the British Museum, where, 
during my visit in the summer of ’85,1 made the above copy, which may be com¬ 
pared with that published in Layard’s “Cuneiform Inscriptions,” pp. 76,77. 

COL. i. 


1. The remaining traces of the last sign in Salmaneser are of §ak, riS, not 
bar, ma§, as in Layard. 

2. usumgallu.—I have translated this word “monarch(?),” regarding it as 
the same word which occurs in S b 125 (Del. AL. 3) where the sign tak, §um is 
written, and the whole equated with the non-Semitic u Sum gal. The ideogram 
equals bul (pul)+gal. Now gal equals rabd greats and bul equals u-Sum 
= ediSSu, S/> 171, cf. Sc 17. The word would, according to this, mean “the 
one great (one)” = “monarch,” “supreme ruler,” etc. In Asurnaz. 1.19, we find, 
uSumgallu ekdu k&Sid filani.u b^rSani, i. e., “the powerful usumgallu 
the conqueror of cities and mountains.” Lhotzky, “Inaugural Dissertation,” trans¬ 
lates without remark “ eine jugendkraftige Hyane (?) ” etc. This meaning seems to 
agree better with the passage II R. 19. 62. b: kakku §a kima usumgalli 
Salamta ikkalu, i. e., “the weapon which, like an usumgallu, devours the 
dead body.” In view of this passage, the latter sign of the ideogram may be better 
explained through S6 172, where, in the non-Semitic column, pur is given, and in 
the Assyrian column pa§aru set loose, free, the original idea being doubtless that 
of the Aramaic ^{^3 divide, separate. 

3. ka,-ba-n it-tu.—Unknown. I have translated “subduer(?),” the context 


requiring some word like “overcome” or “crush.” 

4. kullateia kullat.—For this double construction cf. I R. 68, col. I., 1 
29: § a r ilani ilani § a ilani equals “the king of all the gods.” 


5. Cf. Khorsabad Inscription, 1. 14: mfitale nakire kaliSun karpanis 

u b a p p i all hostile lands like pots I brolce to pieces. Oppert translates karpaniS 
ubappi by “terrore implevi,” which is altogether wrong. Cf. also Sargon I R. 

36. 9: matate kalisina kima ha§-bat-ti (= ha?bate) udakkiku. Cf. 

• • • 


further Botta 164. 10, and see Lyon’s Sargon, p. 60. Cf. Aram. JOVIl tub, pot , 

. p * t : t 

and Syriac 
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6. udakkiku.—II, from d a k a k u = Heb. and Aram. ppT t° break to piece*. 
From this stem comes the abstract noun dukkakfitu, a syn. of sibbiritu, etc., 
explained through the Sum. tur + tur = small small or very small. See Del. in 

Lotz Tig. p. 149. 

10. Lubute.—This country, or rather mountainous district, is also men¬ 
tioned by Asurnazirpal in connection with Lebanon, he having sacked the country 
and harvested its crops: Seam u Sinnu Sa mat Lubuti egidi, I R. 25. 82.; 
1. o. 83, alani 5a ma*Lubuti aktaSad. Norris, Die., p. 664, referring to this 

passage, says it is “a district upon the Orontes but he reads it falsely Labuti. 

11. Kui.—In south-east of Cilicia. 

COL. II. 

Marduk-bel-usate.—According to the “synchronous history,” etc. (II R. 
65; II. 50 seq., and Salm. Ob. 74 seq., etc.), after MerodakSumiddin, the king of 
Kardunias (i. e., Babylon), had ascended the throne of his father, Mardukbelusate 
(i. e., Merodak is the lord of help) revolted against him. Salmanescr descended 
from the north to the assistance of MerodakSumiddin, and put to death his rival 
brother and those who rebelled with him. 

5. sarrani-kali§unu.—Cf. the Heb. construction with 

VIII., 8: 0^3 rtf* 

9. abulli eri(?j.—The sign following abulli is rendered, Sb 114, by erfi 
bronze; but whether it is to be taken alone here, and the following sign likewise 
to be regarded independently as an additional defining word, perhaps equal to 
rap§u (sal =?= rapasu, e.g., V R. 30,73, a. o., and the sign in question is evi¬ 
dently composed of Sal + u) unde, or whether both signs form one ideogram, is 
not certain. They are, however, usually combined. Cf. V R. 33 ; II. 24, and fur¬ 
ther, 1. c., IV. 88, and VI. 39. 

COL. III. 

I. ilu Kidudu.—Otherwise unknown in the Assyrian Pantheon. Likewise 
i/aUU (1. 8). 

6. §a-mclammu§u-mata-katmu—i. e., “the one whose splendor covers 
the land.” 

7. dtiru.—Here determinative before §albu. The dfiru proper was the 
wall inside of the moat; 5 a 1 b u, the one on the outside. See Lyon’s Sargon, p. 77. 

Munirriji-kibrate the one who causes the (four) regions to tremble — 

naratu means “to wage war,” V R. III.58; VI.72; also “to waver,” “give way:” 
Sm. Asurb. 125,19, ul iniruta §epaka thy feet shall not give way , shake . Lay. 

33. 9, etc. 

9,10. nirab-kal-m&tate-sanikat-malke the entrance of all lands, the 

• * 

oppressor of princes. 

II. ummanu.— 1 There are two words: 1) “army,” “host;” 2) “skill,” “art.” 

mus-t6-5ir.—Part. IIIz from direct , be right. His, rule. 
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13. muinis-sab§fite the one tcho weakens the powerful .—in u i n i § II, from 

ana£u to he weak; II, weaken; root Sab$u, syn. of dannu strong; cf. 

Asurn. II. 106; Del. Lotz Tig. 224; cf. also II R. 29,10, c, d ; V R. 20; Rev. 14, 
6; V R. 28,12, e, f; II R. 29,10, c, d ; V R. 9,106, etc., etc. 

14. us§ib.—Probably a PFel form from sit, dwell. 

nir mu 11arh i the subjugator of the powerful .—Equals mustar Ji i. 

16. ikkibSa la magari the merciless punishment. 

It is to be noted further, that, in the last three lines, the names of the gates 
occur, though the usually accompanying sumu name is omitted:— 

14. abulli Samas door of the Sun-god. 

15. abulli Magal nari(?) door of the river Magal. 

16. abulli ti-sir(?) (Lay. ri(??)) door of ti-sir(f). 
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“ THE SEMITES.” 

By Professor W. Volck, 

University of Dorpat. 

[Translated from Herzog’s Real-Encyklopaedie, by Prof. D. M. Wei ton, D. D., Toronto Baptist 

College, Toronto, Ont.] 

We first meet with this name in the table of nations in Gen. x. While this 

■ 

table traces the totality of the nations existing at the time of the author to the 
sons of Noah, in verse 22 it designates Sem (see art. Noah. vol. X., page 618) as 
the progenitor of the nations called Elam, Asshur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. 
Conformable to the interpretation of eastern nations and to the biblical use of 
words, as also to the geographical situation of the countries, Elam is the people 
and land east of the lower Tigris, south of Assyria and Media, answering nearly 
to the later Susiana and Elymais; Asshur the province of Assyria, in the original 
sense the province situated east of the Tigris with its capital Nineveh opposite to 
the modem Mosul; Arphaxad 'Appanaxi* (?), according to Schrader, Babylonia. 
But according to the table of nations, Hebrews and Arabians are also to be con¬ 
sidered as descendants of Arphaxad. For Eber, from whom Joktan and Peleg 
spring, is represented as a grandson of Arphaxad. The Joktanites are Arabians, 
although by Arabian genealogists Joktan is regarded as the ancestor of the pure 
Arabians in Arabia proper under the name ; from Peleg, however, 

Terah springs, the father of Abraham, the ancestor of the Hebrews in the stricter 
sense of the word, and of the Arabians sprung from Ishmael and Keturah. The 
name Aram designates, according to the Old Testament use of terms, the peoples 
dwelling in Syria, in Mesopotamia as far as the plains of the Upper Tigris and in 
the valley districts within the Taurus, the Aramaeans or Syrians; finally under 
Lud, judging from the resemblance between the names, from the geographical 
situation and the old authorities, we generally think of the Lydians of Asia 
Minor. 

These nations comprehended under the name Sera, whose enumeration 
begins, as we see, in the south-east extends northwards, then turns from the 
North to the West, in order to terminate south of this Northern range, are re¬ 
garded according to the table of nations as genealogically related. Is now this 
genealogical relationship confirmed by a lingual affinity ? A certain group of lan¬ 
guages, closely related by their rich stock of words and by their grammar, is called 
Semitic . What languages are thus designated ? 

The Semitic stock of languages branches out in two main divisions: the 
North Semitic and the South. To the first belongs (1) the Aramaic, which agaia 
divides into East and West Aramaic. (The language of the Babylonian Talmud, 
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the so-called Syrian written language, the Mandaic and certain still spoken dia¬ 
lects are to be reckoned as East Aramaic; on the other hand, the Biblical Ara¬ 
maic, commonly (yetimproperly) called Chaldee,the language of the Targums and 
of the Jerusalem Gemara, the Samaritan language and that of the Palmyrene 
and Nabataean inscriptions pertain to the West Aramaic.) (2) The Canaanitish, 
namely, the Phoenician (and Punic) and the Hebrew of the Old Testament which 
agrees with it, with unimportant exceptions. (3) The Assyro-Baby Ionian, which 
forms by its grammatical peculiarity the bridge between the North Semitic lan¬ 
guages and the South. To the South Semitic belong (1) the Arabic, that is, 
the Koranic dialect, the language of the Koran, the Arabic written language; (2) 
the Southern Arabic (Sabaitic and Himyaritic); (3) the Ge'ez or iEthiopic and the 
Amharitic. Thus the languages of the Hebrews and Phoenicians, of the Aramae¬ 
ans, of the Babylonians and Assyrians in the North and North-east, of the Central 
and Northern Arabians, of the Southern Arabians and of the Abyssinians in the 
South, are designated Semitic. But though the statement of the table of nations 
in regard to the relationship of Assyrians, Babylonians, Aramaeans (V), Hebrews 
and Arabians is also confirmed by their language, the case is different with the 
Elamites and Lydians on the one hand, and with the Phoenicians on the other. 
From a very ancient time, as the inscriptions which have been discovered show, 
the Elamites have spoken a language related neither to the Semitic idiom nor to 
the Indo-Germanic, but to the Sumero-Akkadian; and as to the Lydian language, 
on both ethnographical and geographical grounds it is highly improbable that it 
was Semitic. Moreover, the Phoenicians, who spoke a Semitic language and, as 
already remarked, a language nearly related to the Hebrew, are according to the 
table of nations as Canaanites descendants of Ham, and on other grounds were 
not certainly of Semitic nationality. Here an exchange of languages took place; 
whether also in the case of the Elamites and Lydians, who, if of Semitic origin, 
exchanged their language for a non-Semitic one, we leave undecided. How un¬ 
fitting in this state of the case is the term Semitic languages, which came into use 
after the time of Eiclihorn and Schlozer, and from deference to them became so 
general that, so far as was then known, the nations desending according to Gen. 
x., 21 seq. from Sem were regarded as speaking languages resembling the Hebrew, 
will now appear. Other designations have been proposed. Henan would call this 
group of languages Syro-Arabic. But that this name is better than the other 
may be considered doubtful. 

That all these languages termed Semitic by us and also the nations speaking 
them formed at one time a unity and then first through emigration began to di¬ 
vide themselves into new families with new dialects, in order finally to become 
new nations with new languages, appears from a comparison of these languages 
in respect of the copiousness of their words and their grammar. They all exhibit 
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the same type,* and are perceived to be daughters of one mother, of one primitive 
Semitic language. We understand by this term the language of the Semites in 
the last stage of its division. For in the form in which the Semitic languages lie 
before us in various literatures, no single one can claim to represent the primitive 
Semitic, to constitute the Semitic language from which all the others could have 
been developed, not even the Arabic which some would identify with the original Se¬ 
mitic. But there exists no doubt, that in the Arabic the type of the Semitic stand¬ 
ing nearest of all to the primitive Semitic is to be sought. But if the case stands 
thus with the Arabic, the conclusion is obvious that Arabia was the original seat 
of Semiticism; that from this place it diverged ray-like North, East, South, and 
West. Only the ancient purity of the Arabic language—it has been justly replied 
—points no more to this conclusion, than the fact that the language of the Greeks 
and Indians from being most closely related to the Indo-Germanic primitive lan¬ 
guage, warrants the conclusion that India or Greece was the original seat of the 
Indo-German. If the part of the Semites called the later Arabians immigrated 
into Arabia not till after the Semitic division of language, this alone- the en¬ 
trance into this wonderful land, closed on three sides by water and on one by the 
desert for thousands of years from all intercourse with the nations—would deter¬ 
mine the character of the language to all later times, and it would maintain itself 
as pure and unchanged as possible. The old Hebrew tradition points to Meso¬ 
potamia—the land of the two rivers—as the starting-point of all the Semites. 
And, indeed, that their original seat in the stage immediately preceding their 
division is to be sought, not in Arabia, but in the deep Mesopotamian plain, is 
confirmed on unassailable grounds. A. von Xremer and recently Fritz Ilommel 
have the merit of pointing out these grounds. They indicate them from a com¬ 
parison of the different names of animals and plants in connection with the study 
of the fauna and flora of the lands under consideration and of their historical de¬ 
velopment in the same. The existence of animals for the early Semitic fauna has 
been shown, which appear not at all in Arabia, or at least only sparsely. Thus 
there is wanting in ancient Arabic (1) the early Semitic word dubbu “bear.” 
That this word is really primitive Semitic, is shown by the ^Ethiopic debb, the 
Hebrew the Aramaic dabba, and the Assyrian dabu, with which agrees 
the real appearance of the bear in Habeseh, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia, 
while by the natural condition of Arabia the appearance of this animal is ex¬ 
cluded. The word “bear,” which the Arabic lexicons give, appears first in 
Moslem authors and poets, when long since the intellectual centre of gravity no 
longer lay in Arabia. (2) There is wanting in Arabic the primitive Semitic word 

ri’mu (Heb. QH"1, Assyrian rimu) signifying in Northern Semitic “ the wild 

«• • 


* St&de has given in his compendium of Hebrew grammar the peculiarities of the family 
Semitic languages (Part I. Leipzig, 1879). 
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ex,” whose real appearance in the Northern Semitic lands is confirmed by the 
symbolical representations of the Assyrian Monuments, while wild oxen were 
never in Arabia and are not to be found there at the present time. The Arabians 
have indeed this word also, but they designate thereby the Antilope leucoryx, to 
which they have transferred the term. (3) Hommel calls attention to the very 
seldom appearance of the early Semitic word for panther (^Ethiopic namr, Heb. 
10J, Aramaic nemra and Assyrian nimru) in the ante-Mobammedan poetry: 

** T 

an animal seldom found at the present time in Arabia, though it must have been 
there in early times. On the other hand there are names of animals which are 
alone peculiar to the Arabian fauna, and for which the various other Semitic 
languages have either no names at all, or no modem ones. This second kind of 
proof serves to confirm the first named conclusion, that the abode of the prim¬ 
itive Semites is not to be sought in Arabia. It shows by lingual evidence that 
before the division and formation of dialects the Semites had knowledge of the 
camel but not of the ostrich. They abode thus not in Arabia, where the ostrich 
is indigenous, and Arabia cannot consequently be regarded as the original place 
of the camel. The statement of Kremer, that before the formation of dialects 
the Semites could not have known the palm-tree and its fruit, that the oldest 
true expression for the date-tree is found in the language used by the Aramaic 
peoples inhabiting the Babylonian valleys—this statement Hommel feels com- 
pelled to question, and affirms that the tree must certainly have been known 
to the Semites, although its artificial fructification and production took place 
first only in historic times and indeed in Babylonia, the true seat of Semitic 
husbandry, in the Assyrian as also later in the Aramaic time. We conclude, 
then, that the abode of the primitive Semites shortly before their division can¬ 
not possibly be located outside the later Northern Semitic provinces; for in the 
old time the district in which the date-palm spread itself did not extend beyond 
the chain of mountains terminating the Semitic lands in the North and North¬ 
east. And since the oldest native soil of the date-palm is the region of the 
middle and lower Euphrates and Tigris, and moreover since the tradition of 
the Semites from time immemorial has placed it there, we find ourselves re¬ 
ferred again to that part of the land of the two rivers lying between Assyria 
and Babylonia. There the last station of the Semites before the division should 
be sought The common primitive home of the Semitic as well as of the Aryan 
peoples is assigned by Kremer to High Asia. In the High Turan, west of Bo- 
lartag and of the high plain of Pamir, the primitive Semites could have dwelt 
in close contact with the Aryans, whence, following the course of the great 
water-courses, especially of the Oxus, the migration of the Semites might have 
taken place first towards the West and then round the southern shore of the 
Caspian sea and ever further towards the South-west. Thence they might have 
pressed their way through one of the Elburz-passes into the mountainous coun- 
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try of Media, and then through those old invasions from and towards Media, 

» 

through the rocky defile of Holman, the entry in the deep basin of the Assyro- 
Mesopotamian low country might have taken place. We pursue these conjec¬ 
tures of Kremer no further. We content ourselves with the result, that the 
Mesopotamian plain was the abode of the Semites before that last migration 
which resulted in the form of the Semitic group of nations known to us and 
meeting us from the beginning of history. According to Hommel’s conjecture, 
already before Media and Elam a part of the still united Semites (namely, 
those who afterwards became Babylonians) could have separated in order to 
migrate through the narrow Holman pass into the land of the Euphrates, while 
the remainder on and past the southern shore of the Caspian sea and then more 
northerly from above down over Mesopotamia could have occupied the later 
Semitic lands, then dwelling together here still a long time, they could have 
becfome one after another by further migrations and separations the different 
Semitic nations (Aramaeans, Hebrews, Arabians). Again, there are lingual 
grounds which favor this view, just as there are lingual grounds which necessi¬ 
tate the conclusion, that the Semites who afterwards broke up into Northern and 
Southern Arabians (Sabseans), from which last again the Abyssinians branched 
off, must have been after their separation from the rest, and even in Central Ara¬ 
bia, somewhat longer together. On good grounds we are admonished against 
further attempts at reconstructing from the greater or less number of affinities 
between these or those of the Semitic languages the succession of the divisions 
and particular migrations of the Semitic peoples. 

In the earliest historical time, to which we now turn, the eastern spurs of the 
Taurus mountains form the boundary of the Semitic nations on the North, the 
Zagros chain (from Lake Urmiah southerly to the Persian Gulf) on the North¬ 
east, the Persian Gulf on the East, the Arabian Sea on the South, the Bed Sea, 
the Isthmus of Suez and the Mediterranean Sea on the West. With the individ¬ 
ual nations dwelling in ancient times within these bounds in mind, we direct our 
attention in the first place to Babylonia, the mother-land not only of the 
Babylonio-Assyrian, but also of the whole Northern Asiatic civilization in general. 
By Babylonia we understand the country on the lower course of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, from the place where the two streams approach each other to the 
Persian Gulf. When in the cuneiform inscriptions the kings of Babylon bear the 
title “ king of Sumir and Akkad,” these names designate South and North Baby¬ 
lonia, in the latter of which the city of Babylon lay. The cuneiform inscriptions 
enable us to discern in the Sumero-Akkadians the original (not Semitic) inhabi¬ 
tants of the land and the real founders of its civilization. Their language on ac¬ 
count of its agglutinated character is counted to the so-called Turanian family. 
They were also the inventors of the cuneated letters. These, originally hiero¬ 
glyphics, were gradually transformed into a writing by syllables, only without 
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ever losing their hieroglyphical character. With that non-Semitic element the 
Semitic element coming in by immigration now associated itself, which, first es¬ 
tablishing itself in Northern Babylonia and then in South, contended a long time 
with the former for the mastery, until by degrees it triumphed and more and 
more impressed its stamp upon the country, only without being able ever com¬ 
pletely to efface the traces of the non-Semitic element. From the Sumero-Akka¬ 
dians the Semitic Babylonians obtained writing, religion and other elements of 
civilization which deeply impressed their national life, and which they themselves 
still further improved. As to Babylon, as a city, it is indeed a beginning of the 
Semites. Its history begins towards the last third of the third thousand years 
before Christ. Over a thousand years it was the metropolis of the country. Then 
it falls behind the newly flourishing daughter-city of Nineveh, which for over 
half a thousand years (from Tiglath-pileser I. to Assurbani-pal) maintains the 
ascendancy, till for Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar a last and indeed only short 
continuing prosperity begins, when it becomes 44 the capital city not only of Bab¬ 
ylonia with Assyria but also so to speak of half the world.” In 638 B. C. Cyrus 
brought the Babylonian kingdom to an end. The Babylonio-Assyrian language 
yielded to the Aramaic. (See art. Babylonia, vol. II., p. 42.) In regard to the 
Assyro-BabyIonian -religion, different articles of this work deal with the same, to 
which we must here refer. We remark only here—and this is of the highest im¬ 
portance in forming a judgment of Semiticism—that most of the gods supposed 
till now to be of purely Semitic origin, are not of Semitic, but, as can be shown, 
of Sumero-Akkadian origin. But not only religious considerations, but, as already 
remarked, other elements of civilization carried the Babylonians over in part from 
the Sumero-Akkadians, such as we perceive in the accurate astronomical annota¬ 
tions which we meet with in the old clay-tablets found in the mins of Nineveh 
and Babylon, in the strict regulations for money, measure and weight in Babylon, 
and in the [habitable structures and other things. We possess a number of epic 
and lyric poems which were translated from the Akkado-Sumerian into the Se¬ 
mitic idiom, together with poetic productions of Semitic origin. As to the Assy ro- 
BabyIonian literary works held by us, three epochs are to be distinguished: (1) 
The Old-Babylonian (from about 2000 to 1500 years B. C.) to which pertain the 
oldest Semi ti co-Baby Ionian royal inscriptions, the so-called legends of Izdubar, 
the great national epic of the Babylonians, which celebrates the deeds of King Iz¬ 
dubar of Erech, etc.; (2) the Assyrian, with the longer historical royal inscrip¬ 
tions (from about 1200 to 600 years B. C.); (3) the New-Baby Ionian, to which the 
inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, then the Assyrian translation 
of the tri-lingual Achsemenidsean inscriptions are to be assigned. If it is asked 
finally, what place is occupied among the Semitic languages by the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian, which has disclosed to us the cuneiform inscriptions, we reply, as already 
remarked, that it forms the bridge between the Northern Semitic and the Southern. 
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If the Arabic, in the antiquity and primiti veil ess of its forms, stands in the first 
place, the Assyro-Babylonian stands in the second. While the Assyrian strongly 
reminds us of the Hebrew in the sounds of its consonants, its pronouns are of 
the nature of the Hebrew, its numerals with their istin (comp. and ihit 

show a near relation of the Hebrew to the Assyro-Babylonian, just as the Niphal 
structure, closely joined on the other side with the Aramaic, shows such near 
relation through its predilection for reflexive forms, for the absence of an article, 
and the paraphrastic expression of the genitive through the relative pronoun 
and otherwise. Again the Assyrian shares with the Northern Arabic as well as 
with the Southern the vocalic termination of the nouns, the nasalizing of the 
pronunciation at the end of the same, especially with the Southern Arabic (iEtbi- 
opian) in the forms terminating in a for expressing tense, and in the form for 
expressing person in the Imperfect, etc. The Assyrian has conformed its re¬ 
flexive forms to those found otherwise only in the Arabic and marked by an 
inserted l (iktatala). 

We have above particularly indicated the districts of country which the 
Aramaeans possessed in early times. If occurring in Amos ix., 5 is the 
region on the river Kur, the Kvpof of the Greeks, which flows between the Black 
and Caspian seas and, uniting with the Araxes, discharges itself with the latter, 
then we get the idea that the immigration of the Aramaeans to the territory after¬ 
wards occupied by them was from the country lying north of Armenia. Though 
considerable objections stand in the way of this supposition. (See art. Aram, 
vol. I., p. 600.) Looked at from the passage in Gen. x., 22 seq. (see vol. V.,p. 601) 
DTK is never used in the Old Testament as a collective name, but for designating 

t 

particular races, provinces and kingdoms; consequently, when it is more accu¬ 
rately read, an appositional word is added, as 2 Sam. vra., 5 seq.; 

I v v • t 

1 Chron. xvm., 5 seq., as by the Israelites before the Exile by far the greatest 
part of the Aramaic district is often simply called Under Tiglath-pileser 

t 

Aram, especially Damascus, whose last prince was Rezin, who combined with 
Pekah of Israel against the kingdom of Judah, was conquered by the Assyrians 
and made a dependent province. Later it was under Babylonian, then under 
Persian rule, till after the death of Alexander the Great it constituted a kingdom 
of Syria under the Sileucidse and thus embraced Judea also. After Pompey (B. C. 
64) it came under Roman sway. The religion of the ^ old Aramaeans has its roots 
in Babylonia. As to the language, the Aramaic dialects referred to above stand 
as far from that which we call primitive Semitic, as the Arabic stands near to it. 
Concerning the peculiarities of Aramaic see vol. I., p. 603. 

Finally, the Aramaic language and writing were really long ago the commer¬ 
cial language and writing of anterior Asia, and filled nearly the place which pos¬ 
sibly the English or French fills at the present time. After the fifth century B. C. 
not only the Assyro-Babylonian in Babylonia, but also the Hebrew in Palestine 
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yields to it. To the Aramaic pertain the u Chaldaic ” portions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which are better known as West or Biblical Aramaic. The principal part 
of Aramaic literature possessed by us begins, however, with the Syro-Christian 
literature, which embraces Biblical Interpretation, Dogmatics and Polemics, Mar- 
tyrology and Liturgies. The oldest Syrian document still extant is the translation 
of the Old and New Testaments, which belongs probably to the last part of the 
second century after Christ. In the old Aramaic districts dialects of the East- 
Aramaic are still spoken, as in Tur Abdin on the upper Tigris. The so-called 
New Syrian is the present written language of the Nestorian Christians near Lake 
Urmiah and in Kurdistan (see art. u Aram ”). 

Passing to the Hebrews in a narrower sense we take our starting-point again 
from the ethnological table of Genesis x., as supplemented by chapter xi. In 
Gen. x. we see the genealogy which, in the enumeration of the descendants of 
Japheth and Ham, gave names to most of the races and countries, as they were 
seen at the time of the narrator, with Arphaxad, the ancestor of the Abraham- 
ites and Joktanites who appear as persons. For the names Arphaxad, Salali, 
Eber and the sons of Eber are names of persons. Then the younger branch of 

Eber’s posterity diverges and is continued (Gen. x.) in the great number of peo- 

✓ 

pies which sprang from him, while the other branch (Gen. xi.) proceeds in the 
patriarchal line till it comes to the sons of Terah: Abram, Nahor and Haran. 
For the history is intended to be a record of the descendants of Abram. The 
house of Terah was still a family when Abram was bom, and not a tribe, but a 
family with numerous servants. It lived among growing and extending clans, 
which became nations which warred with one another, so that slaves came of 
prisoners of war. The place where the family of Terah lived is called in Gen. xi., 

28 0*15^3 *YIN» Ur of the Chaldees, the present El-Mugheir, south of Babylon 

• • 

on the right bank of the Euphrates. Terah left his native country after the death 
of his son Haran and migrated further north with Abram and with his grandson 
Lot. The termination of his wandering is called the land of Canaan. But the 
course his journeying took appears from the circumstance that Terah remained 
on the way in Haran, the subseqent Ka/>/xj*, and thus in the neigborhood of the 
later Edessa. We see that Terah ascended the Euphrates, in order to come to a 
place where he might more easily cross over. That he really had such place be¬ 
fore him, appears from the fact that in the direction in which he approached the 

Euphrates, the later Thapsacus (lleb. flDSfl = passage, ford) lay. What could 

• • 

now induce him to journey to the land of Canaan, lying between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean Sea ? He went thither in order to widen the sphere in which 
up to this time the descendants of Sem had spread abroad. From the land in 
which the Semitic races had already extended themselves, he went forth into one 

not yet Semitic, perhaps into one not yet generally occupied. It is worthy of 

« 

notice, as appears from Gen. x., 18, how the narrative proceeds after speaking of 
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the descendants of Canaan: afterwards the families of the Canaanites were spread 
abroad, and even southwards to Gaza and even to Lash a, which probably lay at 
the entrance into the vale of Sodom, and thus in the Jordan valley. Could now 
this spreading abroad of the Canaanites, since it is expressly indicated as occur¬ 
ring afterwards, not have taken place at the time when Terah left his home, so 
that he might seek out a yet uninhabited land ? Then would Gen. xn., 6 be more 
intelligible, where it expressly declares that at that time, when Abram came into 
Canaan, the Canaanite was in the land. Terah himself, however, abandoned his 
project of continuing his journey to Canaan, and remained on the other side of 
the Euphrates, probably because he perceived that in the mean time the Canaan¬ 
ites had spread themselves abroad from the Sidonian coast over the land into 
which he would migrate. Then Abram would be drawn to Canaan under alto¬ 
gether different circumstances from those under which his father Terah formed 
the purpose of migrating thither. The latter had himself chosen the land to 
which he would go, and then of his own accord gave up the design of going thith¬ 
er. Abram received a divine revelation, which summoned him to finish the 
migration which his father had given up. According to the representation of 
Genesis, great importance attaches to the fact that it was not Abram’s own decis¬ 
ion, but a divine manifestation made directly to him, which lead him to leave his 
father’8 house and, accompanied only by the son of his deceased brother, further 
to journey into the country which was already occupied by strangers. In a country 
where, severed from connection with the Semitic race, he ran the risk of losing his 
own and his nephew’s posterity among a strange people, he should—so ran the 
promise—become a great nation. His descendants, and he in and through them, 
should become a blessing to all the nations of the earth, that is, should be the 
medium of the realization of that salvation which, according to Genesis, had been 
revealed from the beginning to mankind as the goal of their history. Abram, 
believing the promises which had been spoken to him, obeys the divine command 
and journeys to Canaan. With this act of obedient faith on his part begins the 
history of that people of Semitic lineage, whom we call the people of the history 
of salvation, because to them was made the revelation of the living God touching 
the salvation of the world,—the revelation which issued in the coming of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of Israel and of the world. In this place we pursue no further 
the history of this people, which, as appears from its own testimony, is not to be 
placed on the same line with the history of the other Semitic nations. Nor as we 
here combat the modem view of the history of Israel as it is set forth in the 
Reuss-Wellhausen criticism of the Pentateuch. The newly deciphered Assyro- 
Babylonian and Egyptian monuments lend substantial support to the credibility 
of that history, not only as it pertains to a later period, as the time of Israelis 
sojourn in Egypt, but also to the time of the patriarchs, especially the time of 
Abram. Recently an attempt has been made to show traces also of a non-Semitic 
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(Sumero-Akkadian) influence in the.language and civilization of the Hebrews. 
Such traces are indisputably present. Since the Assy ro-Baby Ionian antiquity has 
been disclosed, an agreement has been pointed out between its traditions and the 
history contained in the Sacred Scriptures. We call to mind among others an 
account of the flood in the cuneiform inscriptions forming an episode in the so- 
called Izdubar-legends, which strikingly reminds us of the biblical account. Here 
manifestly we have a common tradition. But at with every thing that is com¬ 
mon, we must not forget the distinction, which is perceptible here and there in the 
estimate of such traditions, and we must especially guard against extending in a 
manner to the Semitic generation generally that which constitutes Israeli relig¬ 
ious peculiarity, and thus consider a development which characterizes Israel as a 
development peculiarly Semitic. The Old Testament religion is unique, in that it 
rests upon the revelation of the living God and demands as such an unique history 

—a history not to be estimated in the same manner as profane history. As opposed 

0 

to the conclusions of the negative criticism, which certain Assyriologists have 
attempted to draw from the close connection of the Mosaic with the Babylonian 
ancient traditions, the high age and the original and significant character of 
the tradition of the creation, of paradise, of the fall, and of the deluge, have been 
pointed out and defended, so that instead of seeing in them a later plagiarism, we 
may rather see an old monotheistic parallel to the succeeding polytheistic Izdubar- 
legends of the Babylonian literature. Here, however, we pursue these thoughts 
no further; but this is the place to consider the influence which Egypt has had 
upon the development of Semiticism. Manifold relations always existed between 
Egypt and the Semites. The Old Testament tells us of a journey to Egypt twice 
made by Abram, and of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt of four hundred years; and we 
know of the expeditions of the Pharaohs to Syria and Mesopotamia for plunder, 
made two thousand years before Christ. Semites, the so-called nyksos, ruled a 
long time in the eastern part of the land of the Delta, adopted the manners and 
customs, the language and writing of the subdued Egyptians, but impressed their 
own stamp—a stamp never more to be entirely effaced—upon the entire civiliza¬ 
tion, the religion and art, and even upon the language of the Nile Land. The 
time of the Ilyksos was the occasion of the influence of that Egyptian civilization 
upon Phoenician antiquity, whose first and most important expression was the 
borrowing of the Phoenician writing from the Sacerdotal, which became the 
mother of all the Semitic alphabets. 

In regard to the language spoken by the descendants of Abram, the Hebrew, 
much may be said for the opinion that it was first received from immigrants to 
Canaan coming from an old Aramaic land, from western Mesopotamia, and thus 
originally speaking Aramaic. In Isa. xix., 18, the Hebrew is designated as 
TO- That the Canaan ites spoke a language related to the Hebrew, appears 
from the names of races, provinces and places in Canaan, which for the most part 
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are older than the Israel itish migration; moreover the old Canaanites stood in 
close relationship to the Phoenicians; and that their language was closely related 
to the Hebrew has already been remarked. But how came these peoples with a 
Semitic language, if they, as the ethnological table declares, belonged to the 
Ilamitic race ? In the first place there is the assumption of an exchange of lan¬ 
guages. The only question is, whether such exchange took place. Have we to 
assume an original Semitic population in Canaan, from whom the Semitic idiom 
passed over to the immigrating Canaanites, or had there been a long and close 
living together of the Hamites and Semites in the southern districts of the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris, before the former journeyed westward V For the latter sup¬ 
position there are weighty reasons. In its favor it may be said, that the Sacred 
Record indicates a future important position to the Ilamitic race on the Euphrates, 
since it (Gen. x., 8 seq.) refers the founding of the Babylonian empire to the 
Ilamitic Nimrod; that otherwise an ascendancy of the Hamites in the land of the 
Euphrates, before the Semites came upon the scene, would be out of the question; 
that the manifold contact of the civilization and religion of the Phoenicians, among 
others, with those of the Babylonians proclaim also the eastern descent of the 
former. Be this, however, as it may: that an exchange of language took place 
with the Terahites in their migration, is evident from the testimony of Gen. 
xxxi., 48. Jacob and Laban have each the same family origin, and still the 

latter called the heap of stones, which they erected, NfVn!7S^ (Aramaic), and 

• T ~ 

the former (Hebrew). The only explanation of this is the supposition 

that Abram adopted the dominant language of the country, into which by divine 
command, he journeyed. While we refer the reader for information concerning 
the Hebrew language and its history to the article of this work which deals with 
the subject, we only remark further, that the Old Testament exhibits dialectical 
differences of the Old Hebrew, especially a Northern Hebrew, influenced by the 
neighboring Aramaic, in distinction from the pure Judean Hebrew, whose classic 
representatives appear in Micha and Isaiah; perhaps also a Southern or Eastern 
Hebrew which approaches the Arabic. The old Hebrew was spoken not only in 
Canaan, but also in the country east of the Jordan, particularly in Moab, with un¬ 
important dialectical deviations. This last has been shown by the successful 
finding in 1868 of the Moabite stone among the ruins of old Diban. After the 
fifth century before Christ the Hebrew' in Palestine yields to the Aramaic. The 
Phoenician, according to all those inscriptions and particular words, which have 
been correctly read, agrees, with unimportant exceptions, with the Hebrew; only 
as correctly written it has this peculiarity, that in it the vowel-letters 0 and *) 
are usually omitted where they quiesce, which may be regarded as a remnant of 
the old orthography. Finally, the greater number of existing monuments are not 
really old. Comparatively speaking the more important inscriptions belong to 
the time immediately before Christ, the coins to the period of the Seleucidse and 
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the Romans, the inscription of Marseilles made known in 1846 to the fourth cen¬ 
tury before Christ, while the Phoenicians of Ipsambul are considerably older. 
Upon the soil of North Africa the Phoenician got its peculiar character. The Poe- 
nulus of Plautus and Inscriptions make us acquainted with the New Punic. 

Touching the Arabic group of languages, of which it can be said that they 
are strongly marked by the genuine Semitic type, we would refer our readers for a 
discussion of most questions which here come under consideration to the article 
u Arabien ” (vol. I., p. 689), where also an explanation is given of the words of Holy 
Writ concerning the descent and ramification of the Arabians. We confine our¬ 
selves to the following observations. We distinguish between the Central and 
Northern Arabians, usually simply called Arabians, and the Southern Arabians 
or Sabseans (Himjarites) (Heb. JQgf); also the Abyssinians who wandered from 

t : 

Southern Arabia into the mountainous regions of Africa. While the Northern 
Arabians were only first at a late date, indeed only first by Mahomet formed into 
one great, well arranged commonwealth, the Southern Arabians had already in 
a more ancient time distinguished themselves not only by the building of great 
cities, but also by the founding of great States, and generally by a stable civiliza¬ 
tion. According to the Old Testament the Sabaeans were celebrated for their 
wealth in frankincense, spices, gold, and precious stones (1 Kgs. x., 1 sq.; 2 


Chron. ix., 1 sq.; Isa. lx., 6; Ezek. xvn., 22 sq.; xxxvm., 13; Ps. lxxh., 14), 


and at the same time greatly by their trade 


Indeed 


in early times they were, next to the Phoenicians, the most important commercial 

people of anterior Asia. According to the tradition of the Arabians, the great 

grandson of Kachtan, the ancestor of the Southern Arabians, built Abd-Schams, 

equivalent to Saba, the capital of Sabsea, which the ancients called sometimes 

Saba (since they applied the name of the people to the city), and sometimes Mareb 

(upon inscriptions Marjab, by Arabian geographers ^ |J^), and which was dis- 

• / 

covered again in 1848, east of the present San’a. In the first century before 
Christ, Harith, a descendant of Him jar, gained the ascendancy over the kingdom 
of the Sabaans. Since then the Himjarites have been the ruling people in 
Yemen. In Gen. x., 28; 1 Chran. i., 22, the appear as the sons of Joktan, 

t : 

a descendant of Eber, as also in the Arabic traditions; in Gen. xxv., 3; 1 Chron. 
i., 32, as a descendant of Abraham by Keturah, in both cases thus as Semites; 
whereas in Gen. x., 7; 1 Chron. i., 9, the are Cushites, and thus Hamites, 


like the H3D* w ^om they are named in Isa. xLm, 3; xlv., 14; Ps. lxxii., 

t : 

10. By tOD we ara to understand according to Josephus (Ant. 2,10, 2), Merce, a 

t : 

province of Ethiopia enclosed by the White and Blue Nile (the present Sennar) 
with a similarly named capital. If we assume—and we have seen above that much 
may be said in favor of the supposition—that the Hamites, crowded from the 
lands of the Euphrates to the south-west, mingled with the Semites in Southern 
Arabia, whence then followed their migration to Habesh, it becomes clear on the 
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one hand that the table of nations recognizes Cushites also in Arabia (JOtS^ and 

T : 

on the other hand that the same races are represented as Abrahamitic, 
doubtfully Joktanitic, and thus as Semites, just as the table of nations names the 
Havilseans and Sabseans (Gen. x., 7, 28 seq.) as Cushitic and thus as African, 
also as Joktanitic and thus as Semitic. That the African Sab&ans are fundamen¬ 
tally identical with Arabians, cannot be doubted. The Ethiopians stood in close 
contact with the Sabseans. The commercial relations of the two peoples are old, 
their languages strongly resemble each other; the Ethiopic writing originated in 
the Sabsean. We know the Southern Arabic from numerous Himjaritic and Sa- 
bsean inscriptions, some of which date back even to the 8th century before Christ. 
The Ethiopic or Ge'ez (that is, the language of the free) exhibits a literature 
from the time when the Ethiopians went over to Christianity (third century aftfer 
Christ). It is closely related to the Northern Arabic as well as to the Southern, 
is not less rich and improved than the latter, and has moreover a considerable 
number of words common to the Hebrew and Aramaic, which are not foimd in 
the Arabic. It differs also still further from the latter, for example, in the for¬ 
mation of the Imperfect and case-endings (excepting the accusative). In many 
respects it has preserved an ancient type as have all the Semitic languages, among 
which it stands alone and peculiar through the development of the u having the 
guttural and palatal sound. 

In the fourteenth century after Christ this language, by a change of dynasty, 
was displaced by the Amharic dialect which is still spoken in Habesh, while the 
Ge'ez language remained only for sacred and ecclesiastical uses. The present dia¬ 
lects, the Tigre and Tigrina, are to be regarded as a dialectical development of 
the Ge'ez, with which the Amharic stands in remote relationship. 

The Arabic, which has most faithfully preserved the Semitic type, is one of 
the richest and most polished and, by its diffusion and importance for literary 
and historical purposes, one of the most remarkable languages of the world. 
What we call the Arabic is the northern—the chief dialect spoken at Mecca, the 

language of the Koran, and which was made by Mohammed the language of liter- 

* 

ature and general intercourse. The Arabic literature and, of course, our knowl¬ 
edge of the language begins shortly before Mohammed with numerous poems of 
diverse character, followed by the Koran. After the first Abbasides and the 
building of Bagdad (in the ninth century), besides being used in the national 
literature, it flourished also indeed on foreign soil and was employed in treating 
of scientific subjects, as philosophy, mathematics, and the natural sciences. The 
true national literature of the Arabians consists in an important succession of 
poets, grammarians and rhetoricians, historians and geographers, which closes' 
only with the fourteenth century after Christ. A language like the Arabic could 
hardly be wanting in dialectical variations, and it is worthy of note that many of 
its dialectical peculiarities agree moae with the Hebrew than does the common 
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written Arabic language. This is true especially of the so-called vulgar Arabic. 
This exhibits again various dialects, as at the present time an Algerian, an Egyp¬ 
tian, a Maltesian, and a Syrian. 

We have already remarked that in the fifth century before Christ the Baby- 
lonio-Assyrian and the Hebrew yielded to the Aramaic. With the advent and 
diffusion of Islamism the Arabic became the dominant language not only in the 
old Semitic lands, but also beyond these, not only in Middle and Northern Arabia, 
in Palestine, Syria and the Euphrates region, but also from the north-west of 
Africa along the entire northern coast to Egypt inclusive, small tracts of country 
excepted, where at the present time the Aramaic stilt prevails, or where, as in 
Abyssinia the Amharic, or, as in Southern Arabia, a daughter-language of the 
Shbffian —the Macliri, is spoken. 

If we consider the age of the literary works preserved to us in the different 

Semitic languages, we meet with this peculiar phenomenon, that the literature of 

that Semitic people whose language is marked by the greatest antiquity of forms, 
namely, of the Arabian people, is in respect of age the youngest. After this, 

going backwards, we should first meet the JEthiopic, then the Aramaic, then the 
Phoenician monuments which have been preserved to us. Then would follow the 
New Babylonian and the oldest Southern Arabic inscriptions, then the Assyrian. 
Next following would be the oldest portions of Old Testament literature, as the 
song of Deborah, parts of the Pentateuch, etc. The highest age would be ad¬ 
judged to the Old Babylonian monuments, to the oldest Semitico-Babylonian 
royal inscriptions, to the so-called Izdubar-legends, etc. There lies then between 
the oldest assignable date of the Assyro-BabyIonian literature and that of the 
oldest Arabic a period of more than 2000 years. 

We have now, having attempted a survey of the Semitic races and languages, 
to pass to the question of the character of the Semites, and to point out what part 
they have accomplished in the general work of civilization as in contradistinction 
from the Indo-Germans. In the first place, the keen dialectics of the understand¬ 
ing, the aiming above every thing at logical separation and analysis, has been 
pointed out as characteristic of the Semites in contrast with the comprehensive 
intuition and thought of the Indo-Germans. With the latter there is a tendency 
from the particular to the general under which it is comprehended, while with the 
former it is from the general to the particular into which it is analyzed. Accord¬ 
ingly the Semite, especially the Hebrew, has no word for world. He designates 
the same—and we find this in the first verse of the Old Testament—by the two¬ 
fold name of neaven and Earth. And as illustrative of the peculiarities of Sem¬ 
itic grammar as contrasted with the Indo-German: the blending into unity of 

* 

the diverse elements of the latter, is wanting in the former. The Semitic, with 
the exception of proper names, knows nothing of compounding, nothing of ar¬ 
ranging matter in periods; the thoughts follow each other without connection. 
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If now we must concede to the Semites greater gifts of reasoning, greater consis¬ 
tency of thought, and also greater energy of action and feeling than those which 
characterize the Indo-Germans, on the other hand we must grant to the latter 
greater diversity of talent, greater originality, which has fitted them for perform¬ 
ances in which they stand incomparably higher than the Semites, with whom at 
the same time the undiminished merit will ever remain, that they—we speak here 
of the civilization derived from Babylon—mediately transmitted the elements of 
civilization, important to the Indo-Germans and first borrowed indeed by other 
nations, and that later, as this was done through the Arabians, they then appro¬ 
priated for half a thousand years the culture created by the Indo-Germans, and so 
saved the western lands. 

A natural disposition for monotheism has been ascribed to the Semites, and 
it has been asserted that this is the original form of religion with all the Semites. 
But proof of this assertion has not yet been produced. The religion of the people 
passing for the oldest civilized Semitic nation, is in its first and oldest phase poly¬ 
theistic. As regards the Israeiitish nation, we find indeed monotheism with them; 
but this was not developed in a natural way from their history. There is no 
stronger argument against the assumption of a natural disposition to monotheism 
on the part of this people, than is furnished in their own history, which shows us 
what sorrows befel them, till they learned, immovably to hold by one God, who 
had revealed himself as their Redeemer. Finally, in regard to the Arabians, the 
religion of the old pre-Islamitish Arabians is fundamentally a star-worship, and 
the monotheism introduced by Mahomet is no product of an Arabian Semiticism, 
but flowed from the two monotheistic religions, the Jewish and the Christian, 
which already at the time of Mohamet had gained a strong footing on the Ara¬ 
bian peninsula. 
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THE HEBREW SYNONYMS W|33 AND t tfrt- 

By Bey. Philip A. Nordell, 

New London, Conn. 


The difference in meaning in these verbs is so slight that they are generally 
used indiscriminately to express the idea of seeking or searching. The primary 
meaning of {$seems to be to cleave , with the purpose of penetrating a thing to 
ascertain its contents. It does not designate a searching with the hands, i. e., a 
feeling, groping after something, as the habit of the blind is, which idea is ex- 
pressed by J, HfUfQ, or (iMa^«). On the contrary, it presupposes the 

• T “ T - T 

power and use of vision, viz., to look into a thing, or to look after something not in 
sight, hence to seek. reaches a similar idea of seeking from the primary 

meaning of rubbing , or wearing off the surface, and so of penetrating, breaking in, 
for the purpose of finding something. 

From their common relation to material things (“ The asses which thou went- 
est to seek, Sam. x.,2; “And Moses diligently sought, tPTT tfTT, 

I ~ T T 

the goat,” Lev. x., 16), both words pass into higher spiritual relationships; but, 
while still almost parallel in meaning, we perceive a tendency to differentiation, 
{jm develops a spiritual meaning more frequently and profoundly than 
The latter even in its higher application to prayer or supplication, whether offered 
to an earthly monarch (Esther iv., 8; Neh. n., 4), or to God (Ezra viii., 23), looks 
more to the external act, while the former looks more to the internal state or atti¬ 
tude of the suppliant. accordingly, is used in the common phrase to seek 

the face of Jehovah, a theocratic expression for appearing before him in his temple, 
the place where his “ face ” or presence is revealed, and where he enters into in¬ 
tercourse with his people (Ps. xxiv., 6; xxvii., 8, etc.). In the simpler phrase, 
niiY^nit t to 8ee k toe Lord , this term still preserves its outward, theocratic 
aspect toward the worship centering in Jerusalem, as in 2 Chron. xi., 16, “Such 
as set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel came to Jerusalem to sacrifice 
xx., 4, “ Out of all the cities of Judah they came to seek the Lord; ” Zach. vm., 
22, “ Many people and strong nations shall come to seek the Lord of hosts in Jeru¬ 
salem.” But when, on the contrary, Jehovah is approached, not for the purposes 
of ordinary worship, but with an anxious desire to obtain his help in some per¬ 
sonal (Gen. xxv., 22), or national (2 Chron. xxxiv., 21) danger, or to ascertain 
his will in respect to any contemplated enterprise (1 Kgs. xxii., 5), jjm is in¬ 
variably used, for this directs attention to the inner condition of the mind or 
heart, rather than to the mere outward act. This distinction is very apparent in 
such a passage as Deut. iv., 29, “ If from thence ye shall seek, the Lord 
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thy God, thou shalt find him, if thou search, IJtjmjT f° r him with all thy heart 
And all thy soul.” That the condition implied in DHL^pD was regarded as liter¬ 
ally as circumstances permitted after the people had been carried into captivity, 
we learn from Dan. ix., 3. The exiled prophet could not present himself before 
Jehovah in the temple, for it lay in ruins. But he who habitually prayed with 
his windows “ open toward Jerusalem,” would certainly not neglect to do so when 
on an occasion of supreme importance, he “ set his face unto the Lord God, to 
seek, prayer and supplications, in fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes.” 

Here the preponderating reference in the word plainly is to the external, elabo¬ 
rately formal aspect of the seeking, while the burdened spirit of the suppliant is 

% 

sufficiently indicated in the prayer itself. 

Far more than JJJp3, EHT points to a real trouble or concern of the soul that 
exhibits itself in an active striving after the person or thing which is sought. 
Hence it becomes the most appropriate, as it certainly is the most frequent, term 
used to denote the soul’s seeking after God. When used in connection with the 
law of the Lord, it points to a seeking for that which does not lie upon the sur- * 
face, but which can only be attained by a deeper penetration into its spirit. “ I 
have sought, thy precepts,” Ps. cxix., 94; “ Ezra prepared his heart to 

seek, Um*7, the law of the Lord,” Ezr. vii., 10, i. e., to study it so as to master 
its contents. Hence a study or commentary on an inspired writing, a 

search into its deeper sense. But when a mere outward, superficial knowledge 
of the law is spoken of, such as the people received from the priests, Mai. n., 7, 
B^pD 18 the word used. 

In many, perhaps most, occurrences, these words may be rendered, as in fact 
they are, by seek, quazrere, c?mv; yet in many places the inclination of the one to¬ 
ward the outward, formal act, and of the other toward the inner spiritual process, 
is quite manifest, even when it may not be possible to carry this distinction into 

a translation, as in Ps. cv., 4 , Ton vis u?p3 irjn mrr wn, where the 

AY. renders both verbs by seek , the Yulg. by qucerite , and the LXX. by Cvrfaare. 
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HEBREW POETRY. 

By Professor Charles A. Briggs, D. D., 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


At the request of Prof. W. R. Harper I propose to give a series of articles^ 
upon Hebrew Poetry, in order to set forth the doctrine of its structure. Those 
who desire information with regard to the history of the discussions on this sub¬ 
ject will find it briefly set forth in my Biblical Study (pp. 255 seq.). It is sufficient 
to state here that the statements of Josephus, Eusebius and Jerome that Hebrew 
Poetry is composed of hexameters, pentameters and trimeters are essentially cor¬ 
rect. But we must banish from our minds any measurement of the feet such as we- 
find in Greek, Latin and Arabic poetry. Moreover, we cannot agree with Dr. Bickell 
that Hebrew poetry is measured by syllables, without regard to quantity, as in 
Syriac poetry, so that there is a constant succession of accented and unaccented 
syllables, and hence either iambic or trochaic feet. Hebrew poetry is at a still 
earlier stage of development than Syriac poetry. It does not count the syllables 
or measure the feet; but it counts the words and measures by the beats of the 
accent. 

The M&qqeph is used in the Massoretic system as a guide to cantillation. It 
is frequently placed where the rhythm requires it. But cantillation is very differ- 
ent from the proper rendering of poetry. It is necessary, therefore, to disregard 
the Massoretic M&qqephs. However, the use of the M&qqeph for cantillation rests 
upon an older use for the rhythm* The M&qqephs must be inserted, therefore, 
wherever the rhythm requires it, for this is a device whereby two or more words * 
are combined under one rhythmical accent. 

I. THE HEBREW TRIMETER. 

The simplest and earliest form of Hebrew verse is the trimeter, measured' 
by three rhythmical accents. There are dimeter lines, but there is no piece of 
poetry in the Hebrew Bible that is constructed of dimeters. They are used merely 
to give variation to the trimeters, especially at the beginning or close of a strophe, - 
or where it is important that there should be a pause in the movement of the 
thought or emotion. 

The Book of Numbers has preserved for us several pieces of poetry that are 
ascribed to Balaam. These all have the trimeter movement. We shall use them* 
as illustrations, and from them, by induction, describe the several kinds of paral¬ 
lelism . 

’jro* D“»qo 

Dip ’11.10 
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app ♦‘rrrw ro*? 

nop nafa 
*?k rttp-N 1 ? npK-no 
.Tin’ op-N 1 ? opti-noi 

UIOK DHlf BWID-O 
UTWK rVtfDJ JOl 
pB* T3 1 ? Dp-JH 
3BTHV K 1 ? DTOI 
3pP *13^ HJO-’O 

'wrw yavm ifiD-’oi 

ontr-mo *»fij non 

moa ’nnnK ’nm 

Numbers xxm., 7-10. 

Eyery line has the three rhythmical accents except the eighth, which is a 
^dimeter. Such lines frequently occur in the trimeters. They were often designed 
'by the poet; but there are instances in which we may doubt whether the Masso- 
retic text has preserved the original line of the poem. There are also examples 
where the secondary accent of a long word has the power of a rhythmical accent. 
It is our opinion that line 8 of our poem, in its original form, read— 

wnw i nwaa i p\ 

There is no consistency of usage in the Massoretic text in the use of the prep¬ 
osition |Q. Sometimes it is separable and at other times inseparable, and again 
it is separable and combined by a MSqqeph. Mistakes of copyists were so easy 
here that we cannot be sure, in many cases, in which way the original text existed. 
And in the lines of poetry, where there is no clear reason for departing from the 
rhythm, the prepositions should be separable or inseparable, as the rhythm re¬ 
quires. In this piece we have removed one Massoretic |M£qqeph in line 2, where 
it combines two words of four syllables under one accent and reduces the line to 
a dimeter. We haVe inserted the M&qqeph in four cases, in no instance making 
more than three syllables. We have corrected the text of line 12 after Orelli, in 
accordance with the parallelism, so as to read *1£)D instead of “l£)DO- We 
translate this piece into English prose, preserving the parallelisms:— 

1. From Aram Balaq brings me, 

2. The King of Moab from the mountains of the East: 

3. “ O come, curse for me Jacob, 

4. And O come, execrate Israel.” 

5. How can I denounce whom ’El doth not denounce ? 

6. Or how can I execrate what Jahveh doth not execrate ? 

7. For from the top of the rocks I see him, 

8. And from the hills I spy him. 

9. Lo, a people alone, he dwelleth, 
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10. And he reckons himself not among the nations. 

11. Who hath numbered the dust of Jacob ? 

12. Or who hath counted the fourth of Israel ? 

13. Let me, myself, die the death of the upright, 

14. And let my last end be like his.—(Num. xxm., 7-10.) 

# 

There are several fine specimens of parallelism in this piece. Lines 5 and 6 
give us a complete synonymous distich in which the three terms are synonymous 
with each other, u denounce ” with “ execrate,” twice, and “ ’El” with “ Jahveh.” 
Lines 11 and 12 are synonymous in two terms, “ counted ” with “ numbered,” and 
“ Israel” with “ Jacob,” but there is a progress in the third term from “dust” to 
“ fourth part.” Lines 1 and 2 are synonymous in “ King of Moab ” with “ Balaq” 
and “mountains of the East” with “Aram,” but the third term of line 1 doetf . 
not appear in line 2; it is implied, however. Lines 3 and 4 give the second and 
third terms as synonymous, but the first term is identical. Lines 0 and 10 are 
synonymous in thought, but there is no close correspondence of the terms. Linea 

13 and 14 give the synonymous parallels in the single term “last end” and 

* 

“ death,” but in other respects the thought is synonymous without exact corre¬ 
spondence of terms. Thus this poem is composed of seven couplets all synony¬ 
mous and yet varying, so that sometimes the correspondence is in a single term,- 
and then it extends to two or three terms, and then again it is general and with¬ 
out correspondence of any one term with its mate. 

-The second poem of Balaam (Num. xxm., 18-24) has the same trimeter 
movement, but it extends to twenty-two lines. There is but one short line (1. 20). 
But this may be explained in the same way as in the previous poem, by making 
the preposition separable (cf. Exod. xv., 5). We remove the M&qqephs in three 
instances and insert them in four cases:— 

1. Rise up, Balaq, and hear thou, 

2. O give ear unto me, son of Zippor. 

_ • 

3. ’El is no man that he should lie, 

4. Neither a son of mankind that he should be sorry. 

5. Hath he said and will he not do it ? 

6. Or hath he spoken and will he not establish it? 

7. Lo, to bless I have received (commandment); 

8. And if he bless I cannot reverse it. 

9. He doth not behold trouble in Jacob, 

10. And he doth not see misery in Israel. 

11. Jahveh his God is with him, 

12. And the shout of a king is in him. 

13. ’El has been bringing him out of Egypt, 

14. As the swiftness of the yore-ox has he. 

15. For there is no magic in Jacob, 


t 
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16. And no divination in Israel; 

17. At the due time it will be said of Jacob, 

18. And of Israel, what hath ’El wrought! 

19. Behold, the people rises up as a lioness, 

20. And as a lion lifts himself up: 

21. He will not lie down until he devour prey 

22. And drink the blood of the slain.—(Num. xxiii., 18-24.) 

There is synonymous parallelism of three terms in lines 5 and 6, 9 and 10,15 
and 16; of two terms in lines 1 and 2, 3 and 4,19 and 20, 21 and 22; of one term 
in lines 7 and 8, and 11 and 12. There are several distichs that present new feat¬ 
ures. Lines 13 and 14 give progressive parallelism, in that line 14 is a comple¬ 
ment of 13. “ ’El has been bringing him out of Egypt,” and in this bringing up 
he is like the gigantic ox of ancient times. The progression here is in the form 
of a simile. Lines 17 and 18 give a specimen of the marching parallelism. The 
RV. mistakes it by attaching 44 of Israel ” to the previous line, destroying the 
rhythm of both lines and the parallelism at the same time. The first member of 

i 

line 18 is synonymous with the last member of line 17, and from this as a base the 
line advances to the climax 44 What hath ’El wrought!” Lines 7 and 8 give a 
specimen of mixed parallelism. There is the identical term 44 bless ” which serves 
to emphasize the antithetical parallelism in the single term “reverse” with 
“received.” . 

The third poem of Balaam (Num. xxiv., 3-9) has exactly the same structure 
and length as the second poem. We remove two M&qqephs and insert three. We 
amend the text by omitting the relative pronoun of line 4, as a prosaic addition 
to the text. It is not common to use the relative pronoun in Hebrew poetry. No 
poet would destroy his rhythm by using it where it is unnecessary. We change 
the Massoretic accents of verses 6 and 7 so as to read— 

1 hud ■ vtoj 

The text of verse 8 is corrupt and the versions differ in their renderings. The 
Massoretic yn = arrow, is against the context, which refers to the yore-ox and 
the lion, and the use of arrows is inappropriate to these animals. It seems to us 
that the original reading of line 18 was 

X noi ■ cny * DiTnovjn 

The Massoretic ^ as arisen by a mistake in rewriting the end 

letters H and ¥• There are three dimeter lines, e. g., 14, 21 and 22, ‘where the 
variation seems to be intentional. 

1. The oracle of Balaam, son of Beor; 

2. Yea, the oracle of the man with closed eyes, 

3. The oracle of one hearing the sayings of ’El, 

4. Who beholds the vision of Shadday 
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5. Fallen down and with eyes uncovered. 

6. How excellent are thy tents, Jacob, 

7. Thy tabernacles, Israel, as vales, 

8. Spread forth as gardens by a river, 

9. As lign-aloes which Jahveh planted, 

10. As cedars beside waters. 

11. May water flow from his buckets, 

12. And his seed be on many waters, 

13. And may his king be higher than Agag, 

14. And may his kingdom exalt itself, 

15. ’El has been bringing him forth from Egypt, 

16. Yea, as the swiftness of the yore-ox has he. 

17. He eateth up the nations his adversaries, 

18. And their bones gnaweth and crusheth, 

19. He dotli couch, doth lie down as the lion, 

[ 20. And as a lioness; who would stir him up ? 

21. Blessed be those blessing thee, 

22. And cursed be those cursing thee. 

This poem gives additional features of parallelism. The poem opens with a 
pentastich describing the condition of the prophet under the influence of the 
prophetic mania. The first three lines begin with an identical term, “oracle.” 
The second line has its second term synonymous with the second term of the first 
line, but its third term is a new idea, “ with closed eyes.” The third line has its 
second term synonymous, but its third term is new, “ sayings of ’El.” The fourth 
line gives three terms which are synonymous with the second and third terms of 
the previous line. The fifth line is progressive to the fourth, presenting a new 
thought in the climax of the pentastich. 

We then have a second pentastich. Lines 6 and 7 have two terms in syn¬ 
onymous parallelism, but the third term of line 7 is progressive in the simile “ as 
vales.” This is followed by three other similes in steady synthesis of the lines. 

We have next two tetrastichs, the first composed of two synonymous couplets. 
The second begins with a tetrastich in which Israel is compared with a yore-ox. 
Line 16 is progressive to line 15. Lines 17 and 18 are synonymous, save that the 
object is emphasized in line 17, “nations, his adversaries;” but the verb is em¬ 
phasized in line 18, “gnaweth and crusheth.” We next have a distich which is 
synonymous in the terms “ lion ” with “ lioness,” in order to the strong antithesis 
of “ doth couch, doth lie down ” with “ who will stir him up ? ” The poem closes 
with an antithetical distich. 

The fourth poem of Balaam is composed of a longer piece and several short 
ones (Num. xxiv., 15-24). The larger poem is composed of sixteen lines describ¬ 
ing the subjugation of Moab and Edom to Israel. The oracle against the Ama- 
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lekites is a distich, and those against the Kenites and Assyria, tetrastichs. We 
remove one M&qqeph and insert five. We change the text by transferring “ his 
enemies ” to line 16. It is a plural and inappropriate, where it is, both to the 
structure of the line and the sense. It is, moreover, needed in line 16 to supply 
the verb with an object and complete the line. Furthermore, the line to which it 
is attached is a repetition of the previous line, with the single exception of the use 
of Seir for Edom, and it should be stricken out. We also change the meaningless 
~\'yn into in line 17. There is but one dimeter in this poem and it is 

where we would expect it, at the beginning of the oracle against the Kenites. 

1. Oracle of Balaam, son of Beor, 

2. Yea, oracle of the man with closed eyes, 

3. Oracle of one hearing the sayings of ’El, 

4. And of one knowing the knowledge of 'Elyon, 

6. Who beholds the vision of Shadday, 

6. Fallen down and with eyes open. 

7. I see it, but it is not now; 

8. I observe it, but it is not near; 

9. A star doth advance out of Jacob, 

10. Yea, a sceptre doth arise out of Israel, 

11. And it doth smite through the comers of Moab, 

12. And it doth break down all the sons of tumult. 

13. And Edom has become a possession. 

14. Yea, Israel is a doer of valient deeds, 

15. Yea, let one out of Jacob have dominion over his enemies 

16. And destroy the remnant of Seir. 

The parallelisms of this piece present few additional features. The poem 
opens with a hexastich. It differs from the first pentastich of the previous poem 
only by the insertion of an additional line (1. 4) which is entirely synonymous 
with the previous line. This hexastich is followed by another hexastich which 
is composed of three synonymous couplets. These three couplets are completely 
synonymous within themselves, but are each progressive to its predecessor. The 
poem concludes with a tetrastich of introverted parallelism, that is, the last line 
of the four is in synonymous parallelism with the first line. The middle lines 
are also in synonymous parallelism, save that the third line has an additional 
term defining more closely the dominion. 

The oracle against Amalek is an antithetical distich: 

First of the nations was Amalek, 

But his last end (extends) unto one ready to perish. 

The oracle against the Kenites is a tetrastich composed of antithetical 
•couplets: 
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Strong is thy dwelling-place, 

And set in the rock thy nest: 

Nevertheless Kain will be for wasting; 

How long ere Asshur carry thee away captive ? 

The oracle against Asshur is a progressive tetrastich: 
Alas, who can live when ’El establishes it ? 

But ships will come from the coast of Kittim, 

And afflict Asshur and afflict Eber, 

But he also shall go on unto one ready to perish. 


These four poems of Balaam illustrate the regular flow of the trimeter move¬ 
ment in Hebrew poetry and the* great variety of parallelisms. I give a repro¬ 
duction of the Hebrew trimeter in English poetry by my pupil George H. Gilbert, 
Ph. D., who has succeeded in reproducing the sublime Poem of Job in English 
poetry of the same movement. 


If I with falsehood have walked, 

And my foot hasted after deceit— 

Let Him weigh me in righteous scales, 

That Eloah my virtue may know! 

If my step turned aside from the way, 

And my heart followed after my eyes, 

And a blemish did cleave in my palm: 

Let me sow, and another one eat, 

And my shoots, let them be rooted up.—(xxxi., 5-8.) 

If gold I have made my support, 

And to fine gold have said, O my trust! 

If I joyed that my wealth was great, 

And my hand had acquired much goods; 

If I saw the light when it shone, 

And the moon in majesty moving; 

If my heart became foolish in secret, 

And my hand did cleave to my mouth : 

This, too, were a crime for the judges, 

For to God above I had lied.—(xxxi., 24-28.) 

In our next article we propose to present some specimens of the strophical 
organization of the trimeters and also examples of the use of rhyme, assonance 
and alliteration. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. * 

By John P. Peters, Ph. D., 

Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nebuchadrezzar L—In Hebraica, January, 1885, I called attention to cer¬ 
tain difficulties in the way of attributing to Nebuchadrezzar I. the Boundary 
Stone Inscription (V. R. lv.-lix.). Further consideration has induced me to 
suppose that the inscription is in reality an historical inscription of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar son of Nabopolassar (cf. Proceedings of Soc. Bib. Arch., Jan., 1886). So 
far as I know no reason has been assigned for attributing the inscription to Neb¬ 
uchadrezzar I., 1150 B. C. (cf. Hebraica, Oct., 1884, p. 118). We know nothing 
about this monarch, except what we learn from the Synchronous History (II R., 
lxv.), that he was defeated by A§§ure§i§i, father of Tiglath-pileser I. of Assyria. 
This inscription was assigned to Nebuchadrezzar I. without argument, and has 
been accepted apparently without demur. I must, therefore, imagine the argu¬ 
ments which I shall endeavor to answer. 

(1) The characters used are archaic. This, as all know, is something very 
common in the inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar. The char¬ 
acters used in the Boundary Stone can be matched almost character for character 
from a Nebuchadrezzar inscription in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
(Hebraica, Jan., 1885, p. 185), and my chief aid in deciphering the latter was 
Hilprecht’s edition of the former. The characters on the Boundary Stone are 
not unlike the archaic script of the great East India Company Inscription (I R., 

LIII.-LXIV.). 

(2) The titles given to Nebuchadrezzar. Other Nebuchadrezzar inscriptions 
agree in celebrating that monarch as a great builder, more particularly as “ the 
restorer of E-saggil and E-zida,” and in adorning him with a number of religious 
titles. The Boundary Stone Inscription, on the other hand, ascribes to its Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar chiefly warlike titles. In explanation of this difference it must be 
remembered that the other Nebuchadrezzar inscriptions are all of them votive 
and architectural, the Boundary Stone alone is military and administrative. We 
should expect different titles. For example, the titles given to ASurbanipal in 
the barrel cylinder from Aboo-Habba (Y R., lxii. ; cf. Hebraica, Jan., 1886) 
are so colored by the votive and architectural character of the inscription, that 
we can scarcely recognize the war-waging monarch familiar to us elsewhere. The 
character of titles to be used is largely determined by the contents of the inscrip¬ 
tion to follow. This will explain the absence of the customary votive and archi¬ 
tectural titles from a military and administrative inscription. The method of titu- 
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lation in this inscription is, however, singularly like that employed in the well- 
known Nebuchadrezzar inscriptions. The great inscription, above referred to, 
spends twenty-two lines in heaping up titles appropriate to a devout temple- 
builder. Out of a total of 100 lines the inscription in the Metropolitan Museum 
-de votes sixteen to a similar accumulation of religious and architectural titles (He- 
braica, April, 1885). In a precisely similar manner the Boundary Stone inscription 
opens with eleven lines in which titles appropriate to a warrior and fixer of boun¬ 
daries are heaped one upon another (Proceedings Soc. Bib. Arch., April, 1884). But 
besides the general resemblance of style and method, there are, further, several 
specific points of resemblance. Rubu nadu “ prince glorious,” naram Mar- 
duk “favorite of Marduk,” §ar kinati §a din mi Sari idinnu “king of 
justice who judges righteous judgment ” have identical or similar parallels in al¬ 
most every Nebuchadrezzar inscription of any length. 

(3) The Nebuchadrezzar of the Boundary Stone does not call himself son of 
Nabopolassar, whereas in the votive and architectural inscriptions, and on the 
stamped bricks, of which we have so many, the great Nebuchadrezzar always so 
calls himself. This does, of course, establish a negative presumption against the 
Boundary Stone Inscription. But, assuming Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolas¬ 
sar to be the author, an exact parallel can be found in the inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser I. of Assyria (Lotz, Tig. Pil.). The stamped bricks of that monarch, and 
the inscription found at the source of the Tigris, call him the son of AS§ure§i§i, 
but in the great prisma inscription his father’s name is not mentioned. Similarly 
in the Bavian and prisma inscriptions Sennacherib omits all mention of his father. 
It should be said further that, if the Nebuchadrezzar of the Boundary Stone does 
not call himself son of Nabopolassar, neither does he call himself son of any one 
else. 

But there is, also, a strong positive argument in favor of ascribing the Boun¬ 
dary Stone Inscription to Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar. As soon as the 
recitation of titles is completed (1.12) Marduk is introduced as inspiring Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar to act. This, even to the phraseology used, is a genuine finger-mark 
of Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar (cf., in addition to the inscriptions above 
•cited, the Borsippa and Senkereh cylinders, I It., u., the Phillipps’ barrel I R., 
lxv., etc.). 

In the Boundary Stone Inscription (col. i., 10) Nebuchadrezzar calls himself 
kagid mat abarri “subduer of the West-land.” Now a comparison of the 

Synchronous History and the Hebrew records seems to justify us in affirming with 

* 

a fair degree of positiveness that a king of Babylon did not subdue Phoenicia or 
Palestine in 1150 B. C. On the other hand, we have evidence that Nebuchadrez¬ 
zar son of Nabopolassar did subdue those countries. 

In the Boundary Stone Inscription (col. i., 43) Nebuchadrezzar claims to have 
-conquered Elam. Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel testify that Nebuchadrezzar son of 
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Nabopolassar conquered that country (Jer. xxv., 25; xlix., 84 seq.; Ezek. 
xxxii., 24). 

These are the reasons which oblige us to attribute the Boundary Stone In¬ 
scription to Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar. The references in Jer. xlix., 
24 seq., and Ezek. xxxii., 17, 24, fix the date of the events narrated in this in. 
scription between 505 B. C. and 585 B. C. 


Eine unedirte Nebnkadnezar-InsehrifL —Under this title Dr. Bezold publishes 
in the January number of the Zeilschrift fuer Assyriologie , from three small cylin¬ 
ders in the British Museum, a short inscription of Nebuchadrezzar, consisting of 
thirty-six half lines in all, regarding the restoration of the temple of NIN MAG 
in Babylon. In his Expedition en Mesopotamia , i., 237, M. Oppert published the 
same inscription from a cylinder in the collection of the Due de Luynes; and, if 
I remember aright, he mentions three other identical cylinders, one in the Louvre, 
and two in Berlin. There is another specimen of the same cylinder in the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New Tork. This latter is not so well preserved as those of 
which Dr. Bezold made use; but fortunately it is entirely legible in one half-line 
(84), where Dr. Bezold has been forced to resort to conjecture. It does not con¬ 
firm his conjecture. 


The Date of Sargon of Akkad.— In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, Nov., 1882, appeared Mr. Pinches’ notice of the famous cylinder of 
Aboo-IIabba (V R., lxiv.), in which Nabonidus tells of his discovery of “ the cyl¬ 
inder of Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, which for three thousand two hundred years no 
king before me had seen.” This would make the date of Naram-Sin 3750 B. 0., 
and that of Sargon about 3800 B. C. Since Mr. Pinches’ discovery, these dates 
seem to have been universally accepted. Now it seems to me that, tested in the 
same way in which we test Hebrew numbers, the number 3200 can not be main¬ 
tained, on present evidence at least. In 1 Kgs. vi., 1, we are told that Solomon 
began to build the temple in the 480th year from the exodus. Most scholars, I 
suppose, regard this, not as an accurate number, but as the Hebrew way of ex¬ 
pressing “ twelve generations.” Forty years is their reckoning of a generation^ 
as in the wanderings in the wilderness, and more than once in the Book of Judges. 
The writer of those words in 1 Kgs. vi., 1, simply counted up twe} ve generations 
of names, and expressed the result, after the Hebrew idiom, as stated above. 
The number 3200, of which Nabonidus makes use, is a round number, divisible 
by forty. I think the scribes of Nabonidus have reckoned after tht» method just 
outlined. They counted up eighty names between Nabonidus and Naram-Sin,. 
and expressed that number of generations by the proper multiple of forty, which 
is 3200. The number 3200, then, means nothing more than eighty generations. 
Now, in actual practice a generation, particularly a royal generation, is much less 
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than forty years. The eponym canon gives the average length of reign of the 
Assyrian kings as nineteen years. In Judah, taking the Bible numbers, from 
David to Josiah inclusive, the average length is twenty-seven years. In Israel, 
taking the Bible numbers from David to Jeroboam II. inclusive, twenty years. 
Averaging these, then, we should have twenty-two years for a royal generation. 
The Babylonian canon of Ptolemy, from Kivjjlxi6&vov to ’A poyov inclusive, gives the 
same average. Multiplying twenty-two by eighty we obtain 1760 years, in place 
of Nabonidus’ 3200. This would place Naram-Sin about 2400 B. O., and Sargon 
about 2450 B. C.; dates not far removed from those conjectured for the earliest 
Babylonian monarchs before this discovery was made. The dated tablets noticed 
in the Proceedings of the Soc. Bib. Arch, for May, 1884, and the astronomical argu¬ 
ment with reference to the Izdubar epic and the precession of the equinox both 
seem to me to harmonize better with the later than with the earlier date. 

Hebrew Use of Numbers.—The use of forty as a round number, and of forty 
years for “ generation ” has been often commented upon, but I do not think atten¬ 
tion has been sufficiently directed to an analogous use of certain other numbers. 
So “ five ” is often used as we use 44 few ” or 44 half-a-dozen,” and 44 two ” as we 
use 44 couple.” 

44 Five : ” Gen XLm., 34; xlv., 22; xxvn., 2; Lev. xxvi., 8; Judg. xviii., 
2; 1 Sam. xvi., 20 (for ^0(7 substitute xvii., 40; xxi., 3; xxv., 18, 

42; 2 Kgs. vii., 13; xvm.,19; xxv., 19; Isa. xvn.,6; xix., 18; xxx., 17; 
Matt, xiv., 17; 1 Cor. xiv., 19. 

“Two:” Gen. iv., 24; xxn., 22; Deut. xvn., 6; Judg. v., 30; xi.,37; 1 
Sam. xxv., 18; 1 Kgs. xx., 27; 2 Kgs. n., 24 (?); v.,22(?); Isa. xvn., 6; IIos. 
vi., 2; Amos iv., 8: Matt, xiv., 17. 

This use of 44 two ” involves a somewhat analogous use of 44 three ” as its com¬ 
plement, as in Hos. vi., 2. Compare, for example, the Hebrew idiom 44 yesterday 
the third day,” ettf., Deut. xix., 4; 1 Sam. rv., 7; xix., 7; 2 Sam. m., 17; xm., 
4; and the corresponding idiom for future time, Luke xin., 32. 

Numbers n., 1, 17, etc., give us an example of the literalizing and ren¬ 
dering accurate of this general and indefinite use under the influence of a 
precise ritual. The origin of this use of 44 five,” as also the similar use of 44 ten ” 
as a round number, like our 44 dozen,” is to be found, presumably, in finger count¬ 
ing (cf. Proceedings Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1883.) 

The use of the numbers 44 ten ” and 44 seven ” has received more or less atten¬ 
tion. The multiple of those two numbers is used in Hebrew to indicate indefinite 
extent, Gen. tv., 24; Judg. ix., 66; 2 Kgs. x., 1; Jer. xxv., 11; xxix., 10 (cf. 28); 
Matt, xviii.. 22. Also, as a variation from the above, 44 seventy years ” is used to 
indicate the period of a long, or full life, Isa. xxiii., 15,17; Ps. xc., 10, and, per¬ 
haps, Gen. v., 12; xi., 26; Exod. i., 5. 
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Amos VI., 2.—In his KAT. (444 seq.), Prof. Schrader calls attention to the his¬ 
torical references in this verse as indicating a date as late as 711 B. C. He also 
quotes Prof. Bickell to show that grammatically and metrically the verse bears 
every mark of being an interpolation. Any one who will read Amos vi., 1-7, in 
the original, omitting the second verse, and then read it supplying that verse, will 
need, I think, no further argument to convince him of the correctness of Prof. 
Bickell’s view. But the same thing occurs in at least one other passage in the 
same book. In iv., 13, a song is commenced, and at once dropped, to be resumed 
again in the same meter in v., 8, 9. In this case the inserted matter is itself of a 
poetical character, and seems to be of the nature of a discursive comment, sug¬ 
gested by the first verse of the song. In the former case the inserted matter, 
which is prose, is also of the nature of a comment in support of the first verse of 
the song. 5n merely metrical grounds it is impossible to affirm that such com¬ 
ments do or do not come from the hand of the prophet. As to the historical ref¬ 
erences, it must not be forgotten that it is quite possible for Amos to have been 
alive in 711 B. C. The earliest reference in his book which we can date is, 
apparently, the reference to the eclipse of 763 B. C. (vm., 9). The date 711 B. C. 
fOr Amos vi., 2, agrees in a very interesting manner with Prov. xxv., 1. Put¬ 
ting the two together, we see that Hezekiah did not merely cause a collection of 
the proverbs of Solomon to be made, but that that was a part of a collection of writ¬ 
ings to constitute a library. Presumably the idea of a library, like the step-clock 
of Ahaz (2 Kgs. xx., 11), was due to Assyrian influence. Amos vi., 2 is a finger¬ 
mark, showing the book to have been edited, whether by the prophet himself or 
by royal scribes, for the library of Hezekiah. The Book of Hosea seems to me to 
bear, but less distinctly, marks of a similar editing. 

Amos V., 6.—* n this verse seems to be a metrical error. The word 
belongs neither to the first half of the verse, nor to the last half. It is a gloss of 
the simplest character like DU in I sa - vm., 7. 

• v • « • •• • • 

• I •• f * * • 

Isaiah VII., 14.—There is a striking resemblance between this verse and 
Gen. xvi., 11. 

(Isa vn., 14.).^ W nN"lpl p TO 

(Gen. xvi., w rwipi p myi mn 

Is there any proper ground for translating the tenses differently in the two verses ? 
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THE WORD “ KIDRON.” 

By Rev. Thos. Laurie, 


Providence, R. L 


The New Revision, in a marginal note opposite John xvm., 1, gives, as the 
interpretation of the name Kidron, “ of the cedars.” I hardly dare to question 
the interpretation of such learned men, and yet I am perplexed by it. It is very 

means “ cedar tree,” and of course nkdpw would mean 
a the question arises, Was Greek the language our Sav- 


Greek 


cedars 


44 


ior spoke? The words Talitha kumi, Ephphatha and L’ma Sabacthani 
would seem to indicate that, at least in ordinary intercourse, he spoke Aramean; 
so that the name of a place, or, as in this case, the glen of a winter torrent, would 
not be likely to be derived from a foreign language, but from the vernacular. 
Add to this the fact that here we have a word familiar to all Arabs, who speak, 
in the language of common conversation, ofMoi Kidder muddy (or, as a Scotch* 
man would say, drumlie) water; just as the opposite is Moi Safie clear water. 
In written Arabic it is Jjo (^ a Kadara). 

In the Hebrew, Gesenius gives to be turbid , and, as 3 and p are often 
used interchangeably, |Y"Hp The Turbid , and says expressly, it is the proper 
name of the brook or torrent flowing in winter through the valley between Jeru¬ 
salem and the Mount of Olives. A full description of it is given in Robinson’s* 
Palestine, I., pp. 396-402,1st ed. On this last page he tells us that— 

It is nothing more than the dry bed of a wintry torrent, bearing marks of 
being occasionally swept over by a large volume of water. N o stream flows here 
now except during the heavy rains of winter. Yet even in winter there is no 
constant flow, and our friends (missionaries), who had resided several years in the 
city, had never seen a stream running in the valley.” 

Of course such a stream, when it did flow, would be very drumlie , or, as the 
Arabs would say, bidder , and what name more fitting for such a n ab&l than the 
Hebrew form of it, Kidron,—not the wady of the cedars, but the wady of muddy, 
turbid water. 

It may be said that Westcott and Hort’s Revised Text of the Greek New 
Testament settles the question in favor of the rendering of the New Revision. 
But that is fairly open to question, on the following grounds: 

1. The MSS. on which that Revision rests for authority were not the original 
MSS. of the inspired writers, but copies made at many removes from the originals, 
and some of them as near to our own date as to that of the original writing. 

2. These MSS. differ among themselves, and, in some passages, more recent 
transcripts seem to be more correct than older ones. Moreover, the selection 
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made between different readings is made on grounds not absolutely certain, but 
only probable, and in some cases the degree of probability is less inthan others. 

3. Many transcribers of the New Testament have dealt less scrupulously 
with their MSS. than the Jews did with those of the Old Testament, and have 
ventured to alter and amend the text, sometimes bringing in a sentence from an¬ 
other place that seemed to guard the text from misconception, or make it plainer, 
.and sometimes adding what in their estimation rounded out the narrative. 

4. Many of these emendations had reference to names. Hebrew names were 
made to wear a Greek dress, e. g., Elias for Elijah , Eliseus for Elisha , and Esaias 
for Isaiah . 

5. Many copyists were Greeks, without any knowledge of Hebrew; and 
nothing would be more likely than that they should change the Hebrew form of 
the proper name before us into the form which to them would be more intelligible. 

6. Josephus began to decline the name in his writings,— Kifipuv, —of, —a>, — ov, 
etc.,—and so laid a foundation for the change in question. But, 

7. The LXX. always give it as an indeclinable proper name, e. g.: Ac, rbv. 

X . (2 Sam. xv., 23; 2 Chron. xxrx., 16 ; xxx., 14; 2 Kgs. xxiii., 6); Dat, 

r£ x • Ktfipwv (2 Kgs. xxiii., 6) ; Gen, PI, hv T(jj X' T(t)V Kt fipiJV (2 Sam. xv., 23 ; 1 Kgs. 
xv., 13). If this had been aefipuviov, it would have favored the rendering of the 
New Revision; but as it is, it is only the same indeclinable proper name un- 
-changed. 

It may be asked, Why put it in the plural, as well as Genitive ? The answer 

is much more likely to be, because the Heb. 0*2 is never used in the singular. 

• 

And so the Hebrew writer would naturally use riov in the Greek to express what 
we in English express by the singular, muddy or turbid water. This at least is 
much more probable than cedar trees , which, both in Hebrew and Aramean, are 

-called Arz or Erez, Heb. pNi Syriac or Aramean (Arzo). 

• # • » 

• * 
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NOTES FOR BEGINNERS. 

By William R. Harper. 


In General.—It is the purpose of the writer to furnish under this head in 1 
successive numbers of Hebraica, some material which, it is hoped, may prove to 
be interesting and profitable to that large class of the journal’s constituency, 
those who are beginners . The word beginner is not, however, in this connection 
taken in its literal sense. While some of the suggestions made, and some of the 
hints offered may be of value only to those who are actual beginners, the mate¬ 
rial, in general, will be intended for those who have made at least some progress 
in the language. The “ Notes ” will be varied in their character, and designed 
to stimulate study in lines which perhaps the student, if left to himself, might 
overlook. 

Origin of Various Vowel-sounds.—In the study of Hebrew the greatest diffi¬ 
culty experienced is the mastery of the principles which regulate the use of the 
various vowel-points. The question which one must ask and answer, several 
times perhaps in the case of every word, is this: How does there come to be here 
a §*wa, or a short vowel, or a long vowel ? And in this question there are implied 
many subordinate questions. E. g., if it is a §*wa, it must be known (1) whether 
it is silent or vocal; (2) if vocal, from what earlier full vowel-sound it is derived; 
and (3) why it was changed from this original sound to a 8*wa. If the vowel under 
consideration is long , the questions are: (1) What kind of a syllable is this? (2) 
Is the vowel tone-long or naturally long ? (3) If naturally long, has it arisen from 
contraction, or in compensation, or because it is characteristic of a nominal form ? 
(4) From what original sound or sounds has it come ? 

These questions can always be answered; and the man who has studied his 
Hebrew grammar through without learning the principles which furnish the an¬ 
swers, has studied it in vain. It is to be remembered, that a knowledge of the 
Massoretic system of vowel-points lies at the basis of all truly accurate and scien¬ 
tific knowledge of Hebrew. With this once mastered, the remaining w T ork is 
comparatively easy. 

Relative Occurrence of Vowel-sounds.—It may be of interest to know the 
relative frequency of occurrence of half-, short and long vowels in Hebrew. 
There is given below a table from which a reasonably accurate idea may be 
gained. The first four chapters of Genesis have been taken as a basis for calcula¬ 
tion. This table shows that the average word has 2.76 vowel-sounds; that of a 
hundred vowel-sounds nearly sixteen are half-vowels, twenty-nine are short 
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vowels, fifty-five are long vowels. The long vowels are nearly twice as numerous 
as the short vowels, and three and a half times as numerous as the half-vowels. 
In this calculation no account has been taken of P&th&b-furtive, and no distinc¬ 
tion made between simple (vocal) and compound S'wa. 


Verses. Words. Vowel-sounds. Half-vowels. Short vowels. Long vowels. 


Chapter I. 31 

Chapter II. 25 

Chapter III. 24 

Chapter IV. 26 


Total 1234 3416 535 998 1883 


The Nominative Absolute*—A construction not sufficiently emphasized in 
most grammars, and one worthy of careful study is that of the Nominative Abso¬ 
lute. 1 Consider the subject in the following way: (1) Note the use of THKH to 

I V T T 

Gen. xxviii., 13, and find a similar construction in Gen. xxvi., 15; Deut. n.,23; 

xiv., 27; Josh, ix., 12. (2) Note the use of in Gen. xxxiv., 8 and find a 

* • * 

similar construction in Deut. xxxn., 4; xxxm., 17; 1 Sam. hi., 11. (3) Note 

* 

the use of * n dudg. xvn., 5 and find a similar construction in Lev. 

T * T 

vii., 7, 33; Job xxii., 8. (4) Note the use of in Gen. xvn., 4 and find a sim- 

• mm • 

ilar construction in Gen. xxiv., 27 ; xlii., 11; Deut. xviii., 14. 

Now study the phrases KIH fTi!T Jehovah , he (is) the God; 

• • t T * 

Eton Kin cnn the blood , that is the life. What is called the copula in these 

V * # ~ T " 

phrases, viz., is really the subject of which to one case and 

in the other is the predicate; while the first word in each phrase is strictly Speak¬ 
ing a nominative absolute, although logically the subject of the sentence. Com¬ 
pare with this similar cases in Gen. ii., 14, 19; ix., 18; xv., 2; Isa. ix., 14; 
xxxm., 6. 

The following statement will serve now as a summing up of the matter: For 
the sake of emphasis and for the avoidance of unwieldy sentences a noun or pro¬ 
noun is frequently placed at the beginning of the sentence with, strictly speaking, 
no grammatical relation to the other words of the sentence, but represented in 
the body of the sentence by a pronominal suffix. This noun or pronoun may be 
logically the object of the sentence, or its subject, or the object of a preposition; 
or standing as the logical subject, it may be resumed [by the pronoun which 
then, though really the grammatical subject of the following predicate, is equiv¬ 
alent, or nearly so, to a copula. 

Other particulars might be noted, but for the first study, this is sufficient. 

The Word $7 or —Many students never take up their dictionary ex- 

* • «jw • • 

cept to examine it with reference to something which has come up at the very 

i See, however, Appendix V. 1, The Casus Pendens in Driver’s Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, 
upon which this is based. 
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moment of examination. To read a dictionary, to study a word in all its various 
usages, without having at the time any particular purpose in view, is, in the opin¬ 
ion of this class, a sheer waste of time. But the fact is, these men make a great 
mistake. He who would know a language, must study its words one by one, 
and exhaustively. As an exercise of this kind let us take the Hebrew word for 
“ heart ” or 3D 1 ?- Take it up as follows: 

• • Y M 

(1) Ascertain from the lexicon the various forms of the word which it assumes 
in inflection. 

(2) By means of a concordance, study up the occurrence of the word. How 
often does occur ? How often ? In what books is either form most com- 

M Y • • 

mon ? Where is the phrase my hearty his heart found most often ? 

(3) Ascertain its fundamental meaning. Does the root from which it comes 
mean to cover, to envelop , or to be fat f Are there any roots of similar form and 
meaning ? 

(4) So far as you may be acquainted with the cognate languages, search out 
the words which correspond etymologically to that which is under consideration. 

(5) Ascertain also, if you are able, the words generally used to translate the 
word (and 33 1 ?) in the Septuagint, the Targums, the Peshitto, and the Vul¬ 
gate. 

(6) Look up any synonyms of this word which occur, noting particularly, by 
means of a concordance, any other words or expressions for which the translation 
“ heart ” is given in the English Bible. 

(7} Now study the usage of the word, noting (a) its use in a physiological 
sense; (&) its use in the sense of self; (c) with the signification midst; (d) its use in 
the sense of life; (e) as the seat of the affections and emotions, and so of love, sor¬ 
row, confidence, contempt, despair, bitterness, etc.; (/) as referring to disposition, 
character , and so described as high, great, double, crafty, froward, contumacious, 
sincere, upright, faithful, clean, perverse, etc., etc; (g) as referring to will, pur¬ 
pose, and so in the sense of desire, determination, pleasure; (h) as referring to intel¬ 
ligence, wisdom, understanding, 

(8) Collect any idioms containing the word, which are worthy of special 
note; e. g., speak upon the heart, place upon the heart , pour out the heart , a heart 
and a heart, a fat heart, the heart knoweth, steal the heart. 

In this work observe two general rules, viz.: (a) study closely and classify the 
largest possible number of texts; (6) constantly compare with the usage of ^ in 
Hebrew the corresponding usage of “ heart ” in English. 


Circumstantial Clauses.—It often takes the beginner a long time to appreci¬ 
ate what grammarians call the circumstantial clause or sentence. This kind of 
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sentence is, however, very common, and also idiomatic. An understanding of it 
will do away with the difficulty which in many cases attends the use of the con¬ 
junction V 

1) Note the following examples of this sentence: 

Gen. xyiii., 12, Jpf And my lord is old = seeing that my lord is old. 

Deut. xxxii., 31, O’LDSB' W3W And our enemies are judges = our own ene¬ 
mies admitting it. 

Buth i., 21, *3 njy mm When Jehovah hath testified against me. 

Gen. xi., 4, Q*QtIO With its top in the heavens. 

Ps. xxviii., 3, □33*73 rum Though evil is in their hearts. 

Gen. xviii., 1, *?rmn nns 3en» *nm ••••'♦ v*?n nti and Jehovah 

appeared unto him while he sat at the door of the tent. 

Ps. vii., 3, Without any one to deliver. 

l Sam. iv., 18, .“OB' ‘WlB* HK □SB' K1.TI • • ■ • rW And he 

died after having judged Israel forty years. 

Gen. xxxvii., 2, Kim-Hjn mil u* 18 tending the sheep, being a boy. 

2) Note also the following examples which have no conjunction ^: 

* 

Gen. xii., 8, Bethel (being) [on the west and Ai on 

the east. 

Ps. xxxii., 8, Tgive counsel with my eye upon thee. 

Num. xvi., 27, They came forth stationed. 

Ps. vii., 3, p^lfl Bending with no one to deliver. 

3) Note the following negative clauses: 

Lev. i., 17, X*?- MUti And he shall cleave it ... .without dividing. 

Isa. xl vii., 11, N 1 ? nNtP • • NlDHl And destruction shall come 

upon thee .... without thy knowing it. 

Gen. xliv., 4, lp'rrn vb 'vyrmn iNr on They went out of the city 

without having gone far . 

4) Note the following cases in which the circumstantial clause precedes the 
principal clause: □ 

Gen. xlii., 35,-mm DJTptJ^ D^pHO DU *!T1 And it came to pass, as 

they were emptying their sacks, that behold, etc. 

Gen. xv., 17,— HiO WOtSfil \*T1 And it came to pass, the sun having gone 
down, that, etc. 

5) Now sum up the case in the form of a few general statements: 

* 

a. The circumstantial clause generally follows the principal clause, and is 
joined to it by a conjunction; yet cases are quite numerous in which the conjunc¬ 
tion is omitted, and other cases occur in which the circumstantial clause precedes. 

b. In the circumstantial clause the subject, either a noun or pronoun (though 
sometimes the latter is implied in the verb) stands first, because there is always 
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a contrast between this subject and the subject of the principal clause, or between 
this predicate and the predicate of the principal clause referring to the same 
subject. 

c. The verbal form employed is chosen with reference to the kind of action 
described. 

d. The circumstantial clause “ describes the condition or circumstances in 
which the person or thing denoted by the noun or pronoun was at the time of the 
principal action.” 

c. In the translation of these clauses, it is impossible to be literal; conjunc¬ 
tions, determined by the context, are to be employed, such as, while, as, though, 
seeing that , etc. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

By Ira M. Price, M. A., 

Leipzig, Germany. 

The opportunities of study afforded the Semitic and Old Testament Profes¬ 
sors of America by the long summer vacation, are every year coming more into 
prominence. Many will perhaps during the coming summer spend several 
months on the continent of Europe, getting acquainted with the men and work 
in their particular lines. Germany will be, undoubtedly, the point visited by 
some. As it is not always an easy matter for all to learn where they could best 
occupy their time, I give in outline here the Semitic and Old Testament lectures 
to be delivered in the German Universities during the summer Semester, begin¬ 
ning about May 1st, and closing August 15th. 

Berlin: Dillmann, 1) Isaiah, 2) Smaller Exilic Portions of Isaiah. Strack , 1) 
Old Testament Introduction, 2) Psalms, 3) Proverbs xx.-xxiv. Kleinert, 

Ecclesiastes.- Schrader , 1) Assyrian, selected inscriptions, 2) Ethiopic. 

Sachau , 1) Syriac, selected writers, 2) Modern Hebrew Grammar, 3) Arabic 
Syntax according to Mufa$sal. Dieterici , 1) Quran and Arabic Syntax, 2) 
Treatise “tiber die Anfange,” 3) Thier und Mensch. Barth , 1) Arabic 
Syntax and Quran according to Beidhawi, 2) Dillmann’s Ethiopic Chres- 
tomathy, 3) Reading of Targum and related Aramaic Texts. John , 1) 
Hamasa with Introduction in Arabic Poetic Literature, 2) Arabic exercises. 
Erman, 1) Egyptian Writing and Language, 2) Coptic Grammar. 

Bonn : Kamphausen, 1) Job, 2) Outline of History of Israel. Budde , 1) Genesis, 
2) Hebrew Exercises. Kaulen, 1) Biblical Archeology, 2) Psalms. Beusch, 

Selected Portions of Prophetical Old Testament Books.- Gildemeister , 1) 

Arabic, continued, 2) Arabic Writers, 3) Zamakhshari’s Mufa$$al. Prym , 1) 
Beladhori’s History of Moslem Conquests, 2) Tabari’s Annals. 

Erlangen: Kohler, 1) Old Testament Theology, 2) Minor Prophets, 3) In Semi¬ 
nar, Old Testament Introduction. Caspari, Deuteronomy.- Spiegel , 1) 

Arabic, continued, 2) Syriac Grammar. 

Freiburg: Konig , 1) Biblical Hermeneutics in connection with History of Exe¬ 
gesis, 2) Minor Prophets. 

Giessen : Stade, 1) Minor Prophets, 2) History of the Messianic Idea, 3) In Sem¬ 
inar, Exodus. Schuerer , History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ. 
Griefswald: Giesebrecht , 1) Isaiah, 2) Introduction to Daniel, 3) In Semi¬ 
nar, Selected Portions of Historical Books* Bredenlcamp , Messianic Prophe¬ 
cies. Meinhold, Genesis.- Kessler , 1) Hebrew for Beginners, 2) Elements 

of Syriac, with Rodiger’s Chrestomathy, 3) Arabic Grammar, with special 
reference to Hebrew, 4) Ibn Hischam’s Life of Mohammed. 

Halle: Biehm, 1) Psalms, 2) Isaiah xl.-xlvi. Schlottmann , 1) Job, 2) History 

of Israel, 3) Geography of Palestine, 4) In Seminar, Semitic Epigraphs.- 

Gosche, Quran. Thorbecke , 1) Hebrew or Arabic Grammar, 2) Comparative 
Hebrew Grammar, 3) Arabic Grammar, 4) Hariri. 

Heidelberg : Merx, 1) Job, 2) Dogmatics of Post-exilic Jews to Time of Christ 
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(II. Part of Biblical Theology). Kneucker , Historico-Critical Introduction into 

Canonical Books of Old Testament.- Weil, 1) Exercises in Beading 

Arabic MSS., 2) Gulistan. Eisenlohr , 1) Egyptian Texts, 2) Topographical 
Description of Egypt. 

Jena: Siegfried , 1) BiblicalTheology of Old Testament, 2) Psalms, 3) Pirqe 
Aboth, Schmiedel , 1) Old Testament Exercises, 2) Elementary Hebrew Exer¬ 
cises.- Stickel, 1) Hebrew Exercises, 2) Arabic Grammar and Writers, 3> 

Chaldee, 4) Syriac. 

Kiel : Klostermann, Genesis. Baethgen , 1) Psalms, 2) Chaldee in Old Testament, 

3) Hebrew Exercises.- Hoffmann , 1) Syriac, Arabic, or Modem Persian, 

2) In Seminar, Songs of Solomon. 

Leipzig : Delitzsch , Frz., 1) Isaiah, 2) Old Testament Heilsgeschichte, 3) In Pred- 
igers Gesellschaft, Selected Portions of Leviticus, 4) Anglo-American Exe- 
getical Gesellschaft, Relation of Ezechiel to the Mosaic Law. H6lemann r 
Gen. i.- hi. Hour, Psalms. Guthe, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Job, 8} 
In Old Testament Gesellschaft, Giving of Laws of Deuteronomy. Byssel r 

Genesis. Konig , 1) Hebrew Grammar, 2) Exegetical Gesellschaft.- 

Krehl , 1) Syriac Grammar and easier texts, 2) Arabic Chrestomathy of 
Arnold, 3) Mu’aliakat of Tarofa. Delitzsch, Frdr ., 1) Assyrian, easier texts, 
2) Quran, reading continued, 3) Gulistan, continued. 

Marburg : Graf von Baudissn , 1) Isaiah, 2) “ Opferdienstes ” in Old Testament. 
Comill , 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Old Testament Exegetical Exer¬ 
cises.- Ley, 1) Hebrew Grammar with Exercises, 2) Meter of Hebrew 

Poetry. Wellhausen, 1) Arabic, continued, 2) Elements of Syriac. 

Munich : Schonfelder, 1) Job, 2) Syriac, continued, 3) Exercises in Hebrew.- 

_ # 

Hommel, 1) Mu’aliakat, continued, 2) Persian Grammar, with Reading of 
easier | passages, 3) Arabic Literature of first three hundred years after 
Mohammed’s Flight, 4) Religion of the old Babylonian and Assyrian. Lauth 
1) Elements of Egyptian, 2) Coptic Reading, 3) Geographical Texts. Bezold y 

1) Arabic, continued, 2) Syriac or Ethiopic, 3) Assyrian. 

Strassburg : Nowack, 1) History of Israel, 2) Minor Prophets. Iieuss, Job.- 

Duemichen , 1) Introduction into Hieroglyphic Writing with Exercises in 
Translating Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, 2) Selected Hieroglyphic and Hieratic 
Texts, 3) The Biblical Representations and the same as found in the Sepul¬ 
chres of the Memphitic and Thebic Necropolis. Noeldeke, 1) Hariris Durra, 

2) Arabic Geography, 3) Syriac, 4) Ethiopic. Euting , 1) Semitic Inscriptions, 
Second half. 

Tuebingen : Kautsch, 1) Isaiah, 2) Pirqe Aboth. Kuebel, Most important Mes¬ 
sianic Prophecies of Old Testament. Himpel, 1) Isaiah xl.-lxvi., 2) Intro¬ 
duction into the Deutero-canonical Writings.- Socin, 1) Elements of 

Arabic, 2) Arabic Authors, 3) Oldest Hebrew and Phonecian Inscriptions. 
Wuerzburg : Scholz, 1) Minor Prophets, 2) Arabic Grammar, with Exercises in 
Translation, 3) Exegetical Exercises. 

Prof. H. L. Fleischer, the Arabist, of University of Leipzig, has been freed 
from the responsibility of lecturing, on account of age. 

Prof. Geo. Ebers, the Egyptologist, has not lectured during the last two Sem¬ 
esters, nor will he lecture during the next Semester, on account of sickness. 

Dr. Wilhelm Lotz, author of “Die Inschriften Tiglathpileser I.,” has been 
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made Prof, ordinary in the Protestant Theological Faculty of the University of 
Vienna. 

Several valuable books are appearing, in which all Semitic scholars have a 
peculiar interest. “ Josephi Flavi, Opera. Edidit et apparatu critico instruxit 
Benedictus Niese. Vol. II.,” has just appeared, and will be made welcome by all 
students of history. This is a critical edition of the Greek original based on the 
best manuscripts. Where the manuscripts differ, the variants are indicated at 
the bottom of the page. The parallel passages of the Bible are also indicated. 
The text is broken up into small paragraphs, numbered on the margin. Vol. I. 
will appear later, and contain the Prolegomena to the entire work. 

Gesenius’ lt Hebraischen und Chaldaischen Hand worterbuch iiber das Alte 
Testament ” will appear in the tenth edition at Easter. It will be a thoroughly 
improved and enlarged edition, by the former editors, Professors Miihlau and 
Volck of the University of Dorpat. 

“Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie,” is the new name for the journal hitherto 
called “ Zeitschrift fur Keilschriftforschung.” It is edited by privatdocent Carl 
Bezold in University of Munich, in connection with Professors Oppert in Paris, 
Sayce in Oxford, Schrader in Berlin, and others. 

The second part of De Sarzec’s “Decouvretes en Chaldee” is announced for 
May. 

“ Kurzgefasster Ueberblick iiber die Babylonisch-assyrische Literatur” is the 
title of a book in press, by Dr. Carl Bezold, of Munich. A few words will show 
how invaluable this work will be to all Semitic scholars. It will contain a com¬ 
plete list of all inscriptions hitherto published. The first part of the work will 
contain an account of the historical inscriptions in chronological order. The 
second part will contain an account of the non-historical inscriptions, such as 
poetry and science. The book will also contain an index to 1500 tablets of the 
British Museum, published or captioned, translated or quoted in modem papers; 
also two indices, one for all plates of inscriptions published, the other for cunei¬ 
form proper names. Finally, a full list of abbreviations, both for the inscriptions- 
and for modem books. 

Vol. II., second edition, of the “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,”^ 
is announced for this month. 

Probably the most epoch-making work of modern times in the matter of 
Old Testament Lexicography appears to-day. Its title is “ Prolegomena zu einem 
neuen hebraischen u. aramaischen Worterbuch Alten Testaments,” by Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, University of Leipzig. It is the product of about two years’ 
work; and deals with 500 Hebrew and Aramaic words and roots, each of which 
receive either an entirely new or partially new explanation. These explanations 
are among the “ things new and old,” which this indefatigable delver has brought 
to light from the mines of lexicography in the languages of Babylonia and 
Assyria. 

Leipzig , March 6th, 1886. 
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The thanks of the managing editor are dne many friends of Hebraica for 
the words of appreciation and encouragement which have been received. It must 
be confessed that the task of making a scientific journal which will at the same 
time sustain itself and be satisfactory to all its constituents is no easy one. Again 
the kind consideration of those interested in the success of the effort is requested. 
There is a good basis upon which to rest the opinion that, if the undertaking can 
but be carried through the present volume and the succeeding one, its establish¬ 
ment is certain. We ask, therefore, for your continued forbearance, and for your 
hearty co-operation, and we promise you a journal w r hich will, in time, accom¬ 
plish much in the interests of a true scientific Bible-study. 


Tiie readers of Hebraica are aware of the Schools of Hebrew to be con¬ 
ducted during the coming summer under the auspices of the Institute of Hebrew. 
Special attention is invited to the opportunities offered for becoming acquainted 
with the cognate languages. At Philadelphia those who desire to undertake or 
continue the study of Arabic will have the privilege of enjoying the instruction of 
Dr. Lansing, of New Brunswick, whose new Arabic Manual is almost ready for 
distribution. Dr. Peters, of Philadelphia, offers both elementary and advanced 
instruction in Assyrian. Provision also has been made for classes in Syriac, 
under Prof. Lovejoy, of Philadelphia, and in Aramaic, under Mr. Gurney, of 
Morgan Park. At Morgan Park , Arabic and Syriac will be taught by Prof. Wil¬ 
son, of Allegheny, and Aramaic by Dr. Terry, of Evanston. At Newton Centre, 
Dr. Lyon, of Harvard, will have both elementary and advanced classes in Assyr¬ 
ian; Dr. Burnham, of Hamilton, will teach Syriac, aiid Prof. Brown, of Newton 
Centre, Aramaic. At Chautauqua, instruction in Arabic, Syriac and Aramaic 
will be given by Dr. Schodde, of Columbus, O. At the University of Virginia , 
Assyrian will be taught by Mr. James A. Craig, a graduate of McGill University 
and of Yale Divinity School, who is just finishing his doctorate course at Leipzig; 
Arabic and Syriac, by Mr. Robert F. Harper, who for two years has been studying 
at Berlin and Leipzig; and Aramaic by Dr. Foster, of Lebanon, Tenn. 

Surely no better opportunities have in this country ever offered themselves in 
the line of Semitic study. Shall there not be many to avail themselves of this 
instruction V 


No portion of the Old Testament has been more sadly neglected than the 
“Minor Prophets.” Yet no portion deserves greater attention. In the Schools 
to be held this summer these books are to receive special study. Under Dr. J. P. 
Peters, at Philadelphia, Dr. W. G. Ballantine, at Morgan Park, Dr. Francis 
Brown, at Newton Centre, Dr. W. J. Beecher, at Chautauqua, and Dr. Foster, at 
the University of Virginia, there will be done a work in this field, from which 
those who participate in it will derive a benefit that can scarcely be estimated. 
This subject, and these instructors, offer students in Hebrew a rich treat. 
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The Hebrew students of America have reason to congratulate themselves 
that our Associate-Editor, Dr. Haupt, has finally decided to remain in this coun¬ 
try. It was feared, for a time, that a tempting offer from a German university 
would draw him back to his native land. He will, however, continue his work in 
the Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore. Among other things we have 
the privilege of announcing that Dr. Haupt will conduct a Winter School for the 
study, particularly, of Assyro-BabyIonian and Sumero-Akkadian. This Winter 
School will be held in January next, and like our Summer Schools, will continue 
four weeks. During this time, Dr. Haupt’s regular work in Hebrew, Syriac, 
Aramaic, Arabic and Ethiopic will be discontinued, and he, assisted by the two 
fellows in Semitic languages, will give instruction in the branches above named. 
A full programme will be announced later. Those who desire to attend are 
advised by Dr. Haupt to prepare themselves, so far as possible, in the Summer 
Schools of Hebrew. A knowledge of Hebrew will be required of those who take 
part, and a preparatory study of Arabic and Syriac, even though slight, will be of 
great advantage. We trust that the time is coming when the opportunities for 
the study of the Semitic languages shall be as numerous and as valuable in Amer¬ 
ica as in Germany. _ 

We give below an extract from a letter to Prof. Isaac Hall, Ph. D., of New 
York, by the celebrated scholar and author Prof. Th. Noldeke, of the University 
of Stvassburg. It is self-explanatory. We trust that the desire to preserve the 
good reputation heretofore enjoyed by the publishing firm referred to, may lead 
them to reconsider their decision in this matter. 

“ I have had it in mind to write to you concerning a matter which is of a very 
disagreeable character. A Mr. McDonald, M. A., of Westminster, England, 
undertook to translate my Syriac Grammar into English. When asked with ref¬ 
erence to the matter two years since, I replied that I would be entirely satisfied. 
He made an agreement with T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, and drew half of his pay 
in advance. He sent me a few samples of his work, and I at once became aware 
of the fact that he did not sufficiently understand either Syriac or German. I 
thoroughly corrected one printed sheet for him, but the task was too heavy a 
one. I wrote him that the matter could not thu& go on. Whether he informed 
the publishers or not I do not know; but a letter written by them to Mr. 
McDonald shows them to be of such a character that I can have no further deal¬ 
ings with them. Since five years have passed since the publication of my book, 
my publisher cannot prevent the issue of this translation. T. & T. Clark, how¬ 
ever, are determined to publish it in spite of my objections. In view of all this, 
I am taking steps to announce in England that the book, which would be a mon - 
strum , is to be issued contrary to the wishes of myself and my publishers, and 
that the translation is of no value. Perhaps you will help me to announce the 
same thing in America. In the meantime, we must wait and see what Mr. 
McDonald and the Messrs. Clark will do.” 

As we go to press, a copy of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch’s Prolegomena* 
reaches us. An extended notice will be published in the July IIebraica. Two 
great works have been promised by Professor Delitzsch, a Hebrew lexicon which 
shall incorporate the latest results of Assyrian research, and an Assyrian lexicon. 
The first part of the latter is promised July 1st. Professor Delitzsch would 

* Prolegomena vines neuen Hebraeibch-Aramaeischen Woerterbughes zum Alter 
Testament. Von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Prof. Ord. Hon. fuer Assyrlologte und Semitische 
Sprachen an der Univcrsitaot Leipzig. Leipzig: J. C. Hinricht'Bcht BuchhandUung, 1886. pp. 217* 
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change quite radically the arrangement of the Hebrew lexicon. He would, for 
example, place in separate lists the Aramaic words and proper names. He would 
arrange the words according to their roots and not alphabetically. These, in our 
estimation, would be decided improvements. The argument that for beginners 
the alphabetical arrangement is the better one has little to sustain it. We believe 
that the next decade is to witness a most remarkable advance in the methods em¬ 
ployed and in the helps furnished in the department of Semitic languages. 


In a recent number of Hebraica a notice was published of an unpointed 
text of Genesis. Many inquiries were received as to the possibility of obtaining 
an unpointed edition of the entire Pentateuch, After some investigation, several 
editions have been found. Of these, one particularly pleases us. We give its 
full title-page: 

*mpm ision npn 

min ntron 

03 

"no** rto 

,0 'd;?b 'hi) nmpj -So 

nMBn cri nisoin oy 

ont? 

rmnn ’arra onflion mtjh 

.*7rrnn ro twmpn rfrjnn'n 

3B*n ji’jo ruiDi p’rDi in;’ 

't by 

an f)DV mx p pmr 

H. Bur. 1 

.pDKinK yoi'rbjn 'vyi yttnix 


RODELHEIM, 

Druck u. Verlag von J. Lebrberger & Comp. 

1875. 

The paper is good, the type plain, the impression clear, and the book, taken 
as a whole, every thing to be desired. This statement is made for the benefit of 
those who desire such an edition, but have not known where to procure it. # 


The October Hebraica contained a complete list of the Old Testament and 
Semitic Professors in the United States and Canada. A similar list of English 
Professors was promised for the January number. It was not possible, however, 
to get the required material into proper shape at the date of issue of the January 
number. This list will be found in the present number. We shall give in the 
July number a similar list of Continental Professors, for which the material ia 
already in hand. It will not be amiss for the world to know how many and wha 
are engaged in this special work, and for them to know each other. 


* Price, 75 cents; it may be ordered through (the 
organ Park, HI. 


Society 
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SOME NEWLY-DISCOVERED TEMANITE AND NABATEAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

In a very excellent work u Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical Archaeology and 
'Criticism and Kindred Subjects, by Members of the University of Oxford,” re¬ 
cently published by the Clarendon Press, Dr. Ad. Neubauer publishes an inter¬ 
esting article under the above heading. The inscriptions are a very valuable lot, 
some of them having been translated by Noldeke, Halevy, D. H. Muller and Cler- 
mont-Ganneau. To translate and comment upon such inscriptions requires a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of Semitic languages, ancient history and 
geography, and although the paper is extremely able, Dr. Neubauer is not equally 
strong in all the allied fields. The Assyriologist will observe not a few errors, 
the most glaring of these occurring in an attempted etymology of the name of a 
Temanite god—Sangala. We are treated to the statement that the name of the 
Babylonian god Nergal occurs in the form Sergal, and this is declared identical 
with Songala. Then in a note the conjecture is hazarded that ner in Nergal may 
be connected with ner in Abner and Neriah, while gal may be contained in the 
names Goliath and Abigail! 

As a matter of fact the name of the god Nergal does not occur in the form 
Sergal. Nergal is Akkadian ne-uru-gal “ lord of the great city,” i. e., Hades. 
Another Akkadian word negal which means “ruler” and is connected with an 
Akkadian stem ner “ to rule ” occurs in Sumerian—the sister dialect—in the form 
shermal , and a half-knowledge of this fact is what led Dr. Neubauer to his absurd 
etymology. 

Of a piece with the same is the explanation of the name Bildad “ which can¬ 
not be any thing else but a compound of Bel and Dad.” Proper names composed 
of the names of two divinities are extremely rare and scholars have some time 
since pointed out that the Benhadad of the Book of Kings the Bir-dada men¬ 
tioned in the annals of Sardanapalus and Bil-dad the Shuhite in Job are variant 
forms of the same name and mean “ son of Dadda,” the Syrian god of the atmos¬ 
phere. Cyrus Adler, 

Johns Hopkins University . 

BROWN’S ARAMAIC METHOD.* 

The first part of this excellent Manual, embracing text, notes and vocabulary, 
appeared a little less than two years ago, and was favorably noticed in the October 
number of Hebraica for 1884. The second part now before us supplies the 
leading facts of the grammar of the Aramaic language, and occupies a supple- 

* An Aramaic Method. A Class-Book for the study of the Elements of Aramafo, from 
Bible and Targums. By Charles Rufus Brown. Part II. Elements of Grammar. Chicago: 
American Publication Society of Hebrew. Morgan Park. 1886. 06 pp. 12mo. 
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mentary and complementary position to the first. While it may offer little or 
nothing that is, strictly speaking, novum , it certainly treats the subject matter 
nove , i. e., in the field of Aramaic grammar. Its method is the inductive. From 
the selections given in the first part, and from other portions of the Targums 
where these selections did not suffice, the facts to be taken into consideration and 
of special importance to the student coming from Hebrew to the Aramaic are 
mentioned, and from these facts the underlying principles are drawn. Professor 
Brown has thus transferred to the Aramaic the method so successfully applied by 
Professor Harper to the Hebrew. In fact our author presupposes the grammar 
of Professor Harper in the hands of his pupils, and never repeats what may be 
found there. In the application of this method we think that Professor Brown 
has been* very successful, and the result of his labors is quite a muXtum in parvo. 
It is only occasionally, as, e. g., in II. and VI., that the references of the grammat¬ 
ical statements to the examples placed above are not so clear as they might be, 
and here and at one or two other places that the grammar is not as transparent as 
it ought to be. In general, it might have been well to have increased the number 
of examples under many of the heads, and then by very direct and exact refer¬ 
ences of letters and figures between the examples and the principles adduced to 
have made perfectly clear to the beginner what the import and purpose of each 
example was. This would not have increased the bulk of the book, for the Par¬ 
adigms could have been omitted, as they are already found in Part I., and the 
purpose of their repetition here is not quite clear. But taken as a whole, the 
Method is a manual of exceptional merit, and richly deserves the recognition and 
success the first part has secured and the second undoubtedly will secure. It is 
just the kind of a book we need for our seminaries, our summer-schools and for 
private study. The road from the Hebrew into the dialects naturally leads by 
the way of Biblical and Targumic Aramaic, and Professor Brown is entitled to 
the gratitude of teachers and pupils for having smoothed this way to a marked 
degree. George H. Schoddb, 

Capital University, Columbus , O- 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF THE HEBREW TENSES. 

By William Henry Bennett. 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 

1 

The work upon which these notes are based originated in a sense of dissatis¬ 
faction with the treatment of the subjeet in some of the best known elementary 
grammars, e. g., Davidson’s Grammar 1 and Muller’s Syntax. One would have 
been quite prepared to have found the treatment of so difficult a subject incom¬ 
plete in parts and to have found points left uncertain. But statements as to the 
tenses have an air of completeness and symmetry and certainty which raises high 
expectations, and it seemed to me that these expectations were not realized and 
that the enquiring student does not derive from such works so much help to¬ 
wards comprehension as he might expect. I found also that these impressions 
were shared by others. 

Probably the form in which ideas about Hebrew tenses first shape themselves 
in the student’s brain is that, where possible, a Perfect is translated as a past 
tense and an Imperfect as a future, and that, if such translations are impossible, 
considerable latitude is allowed in translation and the best must be made of the 
verb in the interests of the sense. It is felt, however, that this theory of the 
tenses can be only temporary and the student turns to statements of the syntax 
of the verb in the hope of attaining a better and more permanent theory. 

He finds a statement of this syntax which might be briefly represented by the 
following complete and symmetrical table: 

Perfect = Imperfect with Waw Cons. Imperfect = Perfect with Waw Cons. 

Past I did I was doing 

I have done I used to do 

I had done 

Present I do I do 

Future I shall have done * I shall do 

1 This statement must not be understood as implying any want of appreciation of Davidson's 
Grammar as a whole. But having as a teacher some little experience of its use as a text-book, 
I have become more and more convinced that it must be the author's Intention that it should 
be explained, supplemented or qualified by oral teaching; so that probably many of the crit¬ 
icisms in these notes would be obviated when the book is used by Prof. Davidson himself. 
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There is an air of mathematical accuracy about a statement of this kind. It 
suggests that, given your tense, the statement of the syntax thereof is a kind of 
function of the tense which can be obtained by a known process of expansion. 
Perhaps, however, an air of mathematical accuracy is a little suspicious in syntax. 
The student wishes to understand the principles that determine the occurrence 
and distribution of the several tenses, and to know why in any given case a par¬ 
ticular Hebrew Imperfect is to be translated by one rather than another of its 
possible English equivalents. He feels that his first impression from the syntax 
is that there is still left a free choice without any special preference for past or 
future, or possibly any special attention to the sense. If his faith in the possibil¬ 
ity of Hebrew syntax is not destroyed he is apt to feel dissatisfied with the present 
method of its exposition. These statements of syntax suggest a neat key of con¬ 
venient size which can be inserted in a lock and turns right round in the lock,but 
unfortunately does not turn the lock. 

It may, of course, be suggested that these impressions are due to the elemen¬ 
tary state of the student’s knowledge, but as elementary works are presumably 
written for elementary students, they ought to add to his comprehension of the 
subject even when his knowledge is in an elementary stage. 

Moreover, it is still the case that the old theory of the tenses is maintained 
and taught, and that there are students whose first introduction to the subject 
has been through such teaching. These students, when told that their original 
teaching is not orthodox, would gladly find in the hand-books of the new school 
some statement of the difference between the two theories and especially of the 
practical result of the change of the theory on interpretation and translation. 
This statement seems as a rule not to be forthcoming. It stands to reason that a 
total change of theory is likely to affect translation, and if left without exact in¬ 
formation the convert from the old theory to the new is apt to imagine almost all 
translation affected. If his reading is confined to historical portions and he finds 
that the translations suggested by his old theory still very largely hold good, he 
may become a little sceptical as to the importance of holding a correct theory. If 
the students of an ancient system of astronomy had been in the habit of calculat¬ 
ing the date of eclipses under their ancient theory, conversion to the Copemican 
system might seem to them to involve the discarding of these dates; and if with¬ 
out previous explanation they were allowed to discover that after all the eclipses 
occurred on the dates calculated on the old theory, their views as to the relative 
merits of the two systems might again become unsettled. 

There are other points, too, on which the student might reasonably look for 
clear statement, even if it were only of the fact that grammarians (if such be the 
case) have not yet completely mastered the subject. It is obvious at a very ele¬ 
mentary stage that the conditions and methods of use of the tenses in poetical 
sections are very different from those in narrative sections; but beyond fragmen- 
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tary notices in the symmetrical expansion already referred to there is no plain 
statement of the main differences of poetic and prosaic style. 

Again, we learn our Hebrew too much at second hand through German and, 
naturally, translations of a German syntax. Grammars that reproduce the phrases 
of Ewald are apt to forget to connect the usage of the Hebrew tenses with those 
of the English tenses. 

As the standard text-books are supposed to state the current views clearly 
and concisely for the benefit of the student, it seemed that the next step might be 
to attempt to apply the results as given in these books to the reading of some 
oonsiderable portions of the Old Testament, rather than to seek the further and 
more detailed exposition of them in larger grammars. 

I was specially interested in trying to observe the amount of practical change 
Involved in the substitution of the ideas of Perfect and Imperfect for those of 
Past and Future; it seemed simpler to begin with narrative portions of the Old 
Testament, and the Pentateuch together with Joshua seemed to present a fairly 
convenient whole. 

Accordingly I read these books specially attending to the use of the Perfect 
.and Imperfect tenses, and noting each occurrence of these tenses in a table of 
twelve columns arranged thus: 


Perfect 

1. Cases where the Hebrew Perfect may be translated as a Past Tense with¬ 


out any difficulty as regards context. 


2. Cases where such a translation is difficult 


3. Cases where such a translation seems rendered impossible by the context. 

Imperfect with Waw Cons . 

I As in case of Perfect, substituting “ Imperfect with Waw Cons.” for 

6 ‘ ' “Perfect.” 

6 . 



Imperfect . 

7. Cases where the Hebrew Imperfect may be translated by an English 

» 

Future, Present, or Subjunctive, or by may, can, etc. 

8. Cases where the Imperfect has a frequentative sense. 

9. Cases where it seems necessary to translate the Imperfect by the English 
Past Imperfect or other past tense. 

Perfect with Waw Cons . 


10.1 
11 . 
12 . 


As in case of Imperfect, substituting “ Perfect with Waw Cons.” for 


U 


Imperfect ” 


It will be seen that the second and third columns under each tense will con 
tain the cases which seem specially to strain the “ Past and Future ” theory anc 
which seem to be more manageable under the “ Perfect and Imperfect ” theory. 
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They may be stated as those in which on the one hand a Perfect or Imperfect 
with Waw Cons, has to be translated as a Future, and on the other an Imperfect 
or Perfect with Waw Cons, as a Past. The use of either tense as present, and 
the Subj unctive, Potential Imperative and Optative uses of the Imperfect seem to 
give no special difficulty under either theory. 

Before giving the results of this work, it may be as well to point out that it 
is not intended to imply that the results are due to careful and thorough consid¬ 
eration of difficult cases; these are simply noted as difficult. Moreover, many 
cases are put in the first column under each tense, which might possibly be as¬ 
signed to the second. In this arrangement I have been guided by the possibil¬ 
ities of translation into English Pasts and Futures or allied tenses, and I have 
also followed recognized translations. However, something more will be said on. 
this point below. 1 

The results were as follows : 


Perfect 

1 

2 

3 


2827 

5 

1 

Imperfect with Waw Cons. 

4 

5 

6 


4829 

2 

— 

Imperfect 

7 

8 

9 


4116 

51 

33 

Perfect %joith Waw Cons. 

10 

11 

12 


2584 

46 

22 


N eglecting for the present the extremely small number of instances in 2, S r 
5 and £, we see that we may state the following approximate rules: 

1. That the Perfect, or Imperfect with Waw Cons., may be translated as the 
English Perfect or Pluperfect. 

2. That the Imperfect, or Perfect with Waw Cons., is only rarely used of 
the past. 

3. That the Imperfect, or Perfect with Waw Cons., occurs very occasionally 
in a frequentative sense of past time. 

It may also be noticed that 2,4, 7 ,10 contain the cases where translation 
is not affected by change of theory; and that the matter affording the chief ground 
for debate and some of the data for argument are comprised in the other columns; 
and that the debatable matter is extremely small in proportion. 

It will be seen from the table and rule 1, that the cases where the Perfect*. 

i It will be obvious that to be perfectly sure that no errors from inadvertence have crept in 
would require much time, more time than I have had at my disposal. But this is perhaps less 
important than it would be in some other cases, as the proportion between the numbers in col¬ 
umns 1,4, 7,10 and those In the other columns is too great to be affected by mere inadvertencies^ 
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etc., are used for prophetic perfect, strong affirmation, and where in English we 
use a present which implies a perfect, are included by a certain elasticity of inter¬ 
pretation in rule 1. The defence of this position is reserved for a section on the 
use of the English tenses as illustrating that of the Hebrew tenses. 

If the cases mentioned in the last paragraph were separated from those in 
which the Perfect and the Imperfect with Waw Cons, are used as simple past 
tenses, it would be found that the former are few in comparison with the latter 
and that for the great bulk of occurrences of these forms the following rules 
might be laid down: 

1. That in narrative the Perfect is used as the ordinary narrative tense when 
the verb is not immediately preceded by a Waw, i. e., 

a. In Oratio Recta. 

b. In dependent, interrogative and negative sentences. 

c. In cases where some emphatic word (or words) is placed before the verb. 
It is, of course, to be understood that “ narrative tense ” is confined here to past 
tense used in narrative. 

2. That in narrative the Imperfect with Waw Cons, is used as the ordinary 
narrative tense in independent sentences except in interrogative and negative 
sentences and where other words are placed before the verb for the sake of em¬ 
phasis. 

One or two limitations of the latter rule will be noticed further on. It is only 
attempted here to give such rough statements of usage of the tenses as might 
fairly be submitted to students with the caution that they might have to be some¬ 
what modified. 

The uses of the Imperfect and its allied Perfect with Waw do not readily 
lend themselves to wide and simple generalizations. 

It now remains to notice briefly the cases not included in our rules, namely, 
those in 2, 8, 5, 6 , 9 and 12. 

2 , 8. Gen. xvm., 12 flJlV ’‘rrrn’ir Both AV. and RV. translate as 

T • T * T 

future, which is doubtless the most idiomatic English equivalent of the Hebrew; 
but might not the literal meaning of the root and force of the tense be fairly rep¬ 
resented by “ Has pleasure come to me ? ” 

Gen. xl., 14 ♦uror ok ’3- Driver, p. 169 n., and Ewald as quoted by him, 

■ mm • «■» • • # 

• • 

both treat this case as exceptional and reject the translation as imperative given 
by AV. and RV. 

Exod. ix., 15 ’nrfTtp' rrny ’3- The RV. changes the future of the AV. 

: • T t 

into a past conditional, which removes all difficulty as to use of tense and context. 

Exod. xxi., 37 :roo ik inaoi, xxn.,9 ns tto ik "ob'j ik noi. 

Y j Y j y * 9 • * • •• 

XXII., 13 J13 IK “OLr'JV It might indeed be possible to translate the Perfects 

• * « • | 

without Waw strictly, e. g., “and shall slay it or have sold it,” but such a trans- 
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lation seems very awkward. Might not, however, the 'jK connect the latter verb 
with the former so closely as to bring the latter so to speak under the vinculum 
of the Waw ? 

5. These two cases are Imperfects with Waw, co-ordinate with the Perfect 
in Exod. ix., 15, already referred to, and may be similarly explained. 

Thus the only case that presents any serious difficulty so far is that in Gen. 
xl., 14, and the amount of exception to the rule 1 on p. 196 is very slight indeed. 

It will also be seen that of the cases included under 9 and 12 many might 
fairly be taken as frequentative. 

9. In the first place, 24 out of the 33 occur in poetical sections, Exod. xv.; 
Dent, xxxn.; Exod. xxxm., 8, 9. Two are frequentative, Exod. xxxvi., 29, 
Gen. vi., 4 (so Driver). One, Deut. xxxm., 3, may without any great difficulty 
be taken as a future. There remain six cases which cannot be explained satis¬ 
factorily unless as referring to past time, and not frequentative; four of these, 
Gen. xxxvii., 7; Exod. vm.,20; Num. xxm.,7; Deut. n.,12, are taken by Driver 
as analogous to our Historical Present; and the other two, Gen. n., 25 and xlvui.t 
10, are left as unsolved problems. 

12. Of these 22, 12 might be taken as frequentative: Five, Gen. xxxi., 7; 
xxxvu., 3; Josh, vi., 8,13; Exod. xxxvi., 29, are referred to by Driver as fre¬ 
quentative ; five others, Exod. xxxvi., 30, 38; xxxvra., 28; xxxix., 3, are in a 
similar context to Exod. xxxvi., 29. The other two are Gen. xxi., 25; xlix., 23. 
One, Num. xxi., 15, might fairly be taken as a future ;* one, Deut. xxxm., 2, ia 
in a poetical section. There remain eight which do not seem to yield to any satis¬ 
factory explanation, except as referring to past time and that not in a frequents- 

* 

tive sense; one of these, Gen. xv., 6, Driver speaks of as an “ isolated irregular¬ 
ity;” the others are, Gen. xxvm., 6;2 xxxiv., 5; xxxvm., 5; xxxvra., 9 (two* 
cases); Josh, ix., 12; 1 xxn., 4. One is naturally tempted to consider these as 
cases of the Perfect with weak Waw, and some of them are so taken by Driver, 
But perhaps it might be preferable to leave these eight cases all of them an 
“ insoluble enigma,” for the following reasons: 

a. Because we have seen that similar cases occur in the Imperfect where we- 
cannot resort to any change of force of the Waw. 

b. Because these cases are so “ exceedingly rare ” in historical sections of 
the earlier books. 

c. Because the change from the obsolete construction with Waw Cons, to- 
the current construction k with weak Waw was a species of error in the copying 

i This list of eight would, aocording to Driver, have to be extended to fifteen. It is beyond 
the scope of these notes to enter minutely into individual oases; most of Driver's cases are in¬ 
cluded in those which seem to need translating by the Past Imperfect; and in the further anal¬ 
ysis of this clas8 I only attempt to show that in some cases there are plausible grounds for setr- 
ting aside this seeming necessity. (Cf . Driver, p. 187).. 

* Cf . preceding foot-note and Driver, p. 189. 
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that scribes would be peculiarly liable to, and these cases may be cases of corrupt 
text. 

Thus we see that out of nearly 7000 cases, rules 1-3 on p. 196 coyer all but 
about 14. Hence we maintain that as far as the historical sections of the Hexa- 
teuch are concerned, it is misleading to co-ordinate the use of the Imperfect in 
the Past with its Present, Future and Subj unctive and kindred uses. Yet it is 
so co-ordinated in Davidson and Muller, and the student is left to gather from 
incidental remarks that even the frequentative use is comparativel>rare and that 
in historical sections any other use of the Imperfect of past time is most excep¬ 
tional. Surely, therefore, rule 2 on p. 196 would better help the student to a clear 
understanding of the usage; while the exceptional cases might be referred to or 
even enumerated in a note. 

THE SEQUENCE OF THE TEN8ES. 

The rules given on page 197 are not only empirical in form rather than scien¬ 
tific, but they omit and ignore the usual statement that the Imperfect with Waw 
Cons, depends on an initial Perfect. Now I do not in any way deny or even crit¬ 
icize the orthodox theory that the use of the Imperfect with Waw Cons, origin¬ 
ated in such a construction, nor, of course, do I deny that a Perfect followed by 
Imperfects with Waw is a common construction. But I maintain that the usual 
statements on the subject are misleading, inaccurate and sometimes a trifle absurd. 
It would, of course, be utterly unreasonable to ascribe these characteristics to any 
want of knowledge or appreciation of the language on the part of the writers; it 
seems merely to be due to an enthusiasm of the scientific statement and elabora¬ 
tion of theory to which a clear statement of the actual usage of the tenses is alto¬ 
gether subordinated. 

The following are some of the statements referred to: 

1. Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, l 152 Curtiss’ translation: “ If a 
narrative begins with the Perfect, it is continued in the apocopated form of the 
future with to.” 

This is the only reference in a very brief outline of syntax as to the use of the 
“ future with to.” Standing by itself it would certainly convey to the reader the 
idea that the “ future with va ” never occurred except under these conditions; or 
at any rate that this use of it was much more common than any other. 

2. Davidson’s Grammar, pp. 60, 61: “After a simple perfect events conceived 
as following upon this Perfect are expressed by the emphatic Yav joined with the 

imperfect.” 

This is given conspicuously in the largest type used in the book as “the usage;” 
at the bottom of the next page in a note dealing with two other points and printed 
in the smallest type used in the book, we read: 

“ The conversive tenses are properly used after simple tenses, but the usage 
has pervaded the language to such an extent that they may be employed when no 


* 
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simple tense actually precedes; and in translating into Hebrew and with a verb 
may generally be expressed by the conversive tense.” 

The impression obviously conveyed by words, position and type is that the 
construction spoken of as u the usage ” is by far the most common, and that the 
construction which u may be ” employed is infrequent, if not exceptional. 

3. Muller’s Syntax, Robertson’s translation, pp. 13, 14: “The Imperfect 
with 1 appears in its use as quite equivalent to the simple Perfect; and indeed 
even stands instead of it in all places where a discourse begun with the simple 
Perfect is carried on uninterruptedly in the context; it can, moreover, be used in 
continuation of other verbal forms instead of a simple Perfect wherever the latter 
would be admissible. 

“ Rem. a. As soon as a new order of thought begins, which is not to be taken 
as closely connected with what precedes, the Perfect is necessary.” 

This statement leaves us with more latitude; we should still suppose that 
the construction of Imperfect with Waw was usual and most frequent, but that 
it sometimes occurred after other verbal forms. 

Later on this is modified in a guarded and limited fashion, but we are left to 
suppose that the use “ with any word whatever ” is entirely subordinate. 

The lessons which the student would suppose intended to be taught by the 
above statements would be: 

1. That the Imperfect with Waw is most commonly found after a simple 

4 

Perfect; less frequently after other verbal forms and occasionally after “any 
word whatever. ’ ’ 

[Muller indeed states that the latter construction or rather a large group of 
constructions of which this is one, is found “ very often.” But in a syntax “very 
often ” at the head of a subordinate paragraph after the broad and general state¬ 
ment at the beginning of the quotation would only be understood to mean that 
the construction occurred often enough to be considered regular and not excep¬ 
tional ; apart from such a context we should use “ occasionally ” for what would 
here be understood by “ very often.”] 

2. That the Perfect is commonly found as the first verb of a paragraph and 
that the Imperfect with Waw is never found. 

While the mode in which the construction of the Perfect and of the Imperfect 
with Waw is stated in Bickell and Davidson would suggest some such conclusion, 
Muller’s statement that at the beginning of a new order of thought not closely con¬ 
nected with what precedes a Perfect is necessary , almost shuts the student up to 
such a conclusion. In fact the tendency of the student, accustomed in other lan¬ 
guages to a syntax that deals chiefly with sentences, is to apply these statements 
to sentences. He has visions of a series of Hebrew sentences, each beginning 
with a Perfect and containing one or more Imperfects with Waw Cons. Muller’s 
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“ Remark ” may suggest to him that sentences are often closely connected with 
each other and do not always begin a new order of thought; but he probably sup¬ 
poses that a new order of thought may be understood to begin with a new para¬ 
graph, a new chapter, when chapters are at all reasonably divided. One might 
suppose, for instance, that a new order of thought began at Gen. xxxviii., 1, 
where the story of Tamar interrupts the history of Joseph. 

These then are the ideas that the student would derive from such works on 
Hebrew syntax as to the distribution of the Perfect and Imperfect with Waw 
Cons., and their relation to one another. The impression given by the actual 
reading of the Hexateuch is entirely different. Instead of a series of sentences, 
each beginning with a Perfect, he finds that the main verbs of the independent 
sentences are almost always Imperfects with Waw Cons, and that the occurrence 
of a Perfect in such a capacity is rare, the Perfects are mostly found in dependent 
sentences and oratio recta. 

These Perfects being rare, it follows that the construction Perfect followed by 

9 

Imperfect with Waw Cons, is also comparatively rare. Taking a few chapters or 
sections in which Perfects and Imperfects with Waw Cons, occur pretty freely we 
get such results as the following: 

Gen. v.— yi., 8 din rrfrin isd- The construction occurs once, after 
the of verse 2, the main verbs are Imperfects with Waw Cons, for thirty - 

t t : 

eight verses. 

The Vi 4 ! of vi., 4 is parenthetic and the JfVl of verse 5 takes up the narra- 

t 

tive from vi., 3. 

Gen. x.—xi., 9. Inverse!, following the bare names Shem, Ham 

and Japhet; then in verses 8 and 9 a series of three Perfects and then an Imper¬ 
fect with Waw Cons. Though the section is rich in Perfects the construction in 
question is only found again in verses 11,19 (though it seems strained to connect 

with either of the two preceding Perfects, 29; xi., 1, whence the series of 
Waw Cons, continues for eight verses, the J7*j7 in verse 3 is parenthetic. 

Similarly in Exod. i. and ii., out of forty-seven verses this construction is 
found in five cases, i., 6, 7,17; ii., 3,19; in two of these, i., 17 and n., 3, the use 
of the Imperfect is rendered impossible by the presence of £^7 and another, ii., 19, 
is in the oratio recta. 

In Lev. ix., out of 24 verses this construction *is found in verses 1,11,13, 21. 

In Num. xvii., out of 28 verses this construction is found in verses 7,12 and 
23, in each case in a parenthesis, the main line of narrative consisting of a series 
of Imperfects with Waw Cons., and if we look for an initial Perfect, we have to 
go back to the preceding chapter. 

Deut. xxxiv. Out of twelve verses the construction occurs once in verses 7, 
S, and even there 133*1 does not seem to connect with the previous Perfects. 
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Josh. ix. Out of twenty-seven verses the construction occurs in verses 3,14 r 
18,24,27; in 18 the presence of the Perfect is due to the fj 1 ?, and in 14 and 27 the 
sequence seems doubtful. 

It follows from examples like these that the cases in which the Imperfect 
with Waw Cons, occurs within reach, i. e., within two or three verbs of a simple 
Perfect, are rare. To use symbols, let P denote a simple Perfect, I an Imperfect 

with Waw Cons., then the combinations P+I, P+21, P+31, occur but rarely; 

# 

when the Imperfects are traceable to any Perfect we find series of the type P+nl 
where n is large, and consequently the number of such series is in inverse ratio to 
the average value of n , and the number of series and number of Perfects occur¬ 
ring at the head of series are small. Hence in most instances the actual sequence 
in the case of Imperfects with Waw Cons, is that one such Imperfect follows 
another; by continuing the process you may ultimately get back without any 
serious break to an initial Perfect, or as we shall try to show, you may not. 

The most crucial test of the actual dependence of Imperfects with Waw 
Cons, on preceding words will naturally be found by examining the beginning of 
paragraphs, and the same investigation deals with our second point as to the 
presence or absence of Perfects, and of Imperfects with Waw Cons, in such a po¬ 
sition. If the Imperfect with Waw Cons, is always or most often in dependence 
on something else, and a series [of such Imperfects must ultimately rest on a 
Perfect or its equivalent, then an Imperfect with Waw Cons, will never or only 
rarely be found at the beginning of a paragraph. As Muller says, it will only be 
foundwhere a “ discourse begun with the simple Perfect is carried on uninterrup¬ 
tedly in the context ” and whenever “ a new order of thought begins ” the Perfect 
is necessary. 

Unfortunately for the purpose of investigation, the process of division into 
suitable paragraphs is largely a subjective one. An author who hqs laid down 
the rule that whenever a new order of thought begins, the Perfect is necessary r 
will be apt to consider the [presence of a Perfect a sufficient indication of a new 
order of thought. In criticizing such an author one is tempted to err in an oppo¬ 
site direction. However, to avoid this difficulty, I have followed almost exclu¬ 
sively certain recognized divisions, as follows: 

1. The Hebrew divisions of the Pentateuch. 

2. The chapters. 

3. The books of the Bible (O. T.). 

4. Kayser’s Elohist sections of the Pentateuch. 

5. The paragraphs of the Book of Joshua in the Revised Version. 

1. The Hebrew divisions of the Pentateuch. 

o. The larger divisions. Of these a large majority begin immediately with 
an Imperfect and Waw Cons, in all the five books except Deuteronomy. In Deu¬ 
teronomy two of these divisions begin thus, one begins similarly, namely, with a. 
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Perfect and Waw Cons., one has a simple Perfect for its first verb and three oth¬ 
ers are irrelevant, since they contain exhortation and not narrative. 

b. The smaller divisions. Here, too, there is a large majority of those begin¬ 
ning with an Imperfect and Waw Cons, over those in which such an Imperfect is 
introduced by a tense or phrase. Here also there is so little direct narrative in 
Deuteronomy that little evidence can be obtained thence. 

2. The chapters. Here again, Deuteronomy being for the above reason 
excluded and Joshua being now included, the result is the same as in 1, only the 
preponderance of initial Imperfects with the Waw Cons, is greater. 

3. The books of the Old Testament (historical, or beginning with a historical 
section). 

Eleven , viz., Leviticus, Numbers, Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 2 
Kings, Jonah, Ruth, Esther and 2 Chron. begin with Imperfect and Waw Cons. 

Six , viz., Genesis, Exodus, 1 Kings, Job, Daniel and Ezra have an initial 
Perfect. 

Three , viz., Deuteronomy, Nehemiah and 1 Chronicles do not fall into either 
of the above classes. 

The fact that some books now separated were originally combinations of 
others weakens but does not destroy the evidence given above. 

4. Kayser’s Elohist sections of the Pentateuch (as given in C. V. RyselPs 
De Elohist® Pentateuchi Sermone). 

I have used these, simply because it seems likely that where a writer selects 
passages of three or four or more verses and separates them from their context as 
belonging to a different author, he recognizes some break in the order of thought 
at the beginning and end, and such sections, as well as the sections left when 
these are taken away, are a kind of paragraph. In using these paragraphs we are 
following the independent judgment of a distinguished scholar. 

Here again the sections beginning with Imperfects with Waw Cons, are in a 
great majority. 

5. The paragraphs into which the Book of Job is divided in the RV. 

The paragraphs in the Revised Version follow so closely the divisions of 

the Hebrew text that it did not seem worth while to investigate both sets for the 
same book. For the sake of variety, we have taken the paragraphs of the RV. 
in this one book with a very similar result to that obtained in all the other cases. 

We may also notice that the Imperfect with Waw Cons, is often found after 
speeches, sometimes long speeches in the oratio recta. Here surely we can 
scarcely say that the original discourse has proceeded uninterruptedly, or that 
there is no break in the order of thought. Striking instances of this are: after 
the last charge of Jacob, Gen. xlix., 33; after the Song of Moses, Exod. xy., 20; 
after the last prophecy of Balaam, Num. xxiv, 26; after the Blessing of Moses > 
Deut. xxxiv., 1. 
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We may also notice the sections beginning with or similar 

words. With the exception of those in Num. in., 1 seq., Ruth iv., 18 seq., these 
are all found in Genesis. The presence of these initial words renders it impossi¬ 
ble to have an Imperfect with Waw Cons, at the head of the section. In seven 
cases we have following this heading or title a Perfect followed by Imperfect and 
Waw Cons. In another case (Gen. ii., 4), we have two verses with no main verb 
expressed, then an Imperfect in a frequentative sense, and somewhat later an 
Imperfect with Waw Cons. In five other cases an Imperfect with Waw Cons, 
follows a clause or clauses in which no main verb is expressed, and in Ruth i., 
18 seq, we have a series of Perfects extending over five verses. One would scarcely 
expect the order of thought to change so constantly in the course of a genealogy. 

Thus the result of this investigation is that so far from the Imperfect with 
Waw Cons, never or rarely occurring at the beginning of a paragraph, this con¬ 
struction occurs at the beginning of paragraphs much oftener than the simple 
Perfect, and is perhaps the most common beginning. 

On the strength of these facts we maintain that there is no sufficient evi¬ 
dence in these six books of any conscious dependence of Imperfect with Waw 
Cons, on Perfects, other than the dependence always suggested by a Waw. If the 
writer had felt that grammar demanded a Perfect or its equivalent before an 
Imperfect with Waw Cons.; this feeling must have had a perceptible influence on 
the way in which paragraphs begin. 

If it is said that in all cases where the Imperfect with Waw Cons, begins a 
paragraph, the division is so slight as to allow the connection to be carried back 
over the division to a preceding Perfect, we reply that the division in thought is 
often as great as it can be in a connected historical work, and that the breaks 
after which the ^Perfect is used are no more marked than those after which we 
have the Imperfect with Waw Cons. 

As to the division in thought, we have already pointed out that this Imper- 
feet is found when the narrative style is resumed after a long speech in oratio 
recta, and again where the scene and subject of a narrative suddenly change, as 
when the history of Joseph is interrupted by the episode of Tamar. 

Then as to the occurrence of the Perfect after slight breaks, let us take the six 
Toledoth sections which have an initial Perfect; five of these sections, Genesis v., 
1 seq.; vi., 2 seq.; xi., 27 seq.; xxxvi., 1 seq.; xxxvn., 2 seq., follow closely some 
mention of the subject of the Toledoth; in the case of Gen. xxv., 19, the Tole¬ 
doth of Isaac naturally follow those of Ishmael. 

«■ 

We may also notice that Perfects like Imperfects with Waw Cons, have a 
tendency to run in series; for instance while the Toledoth Adam, Gen. v., 1, con¬ 
sists of an unbroken series of such Imperfects, in the Toledoth of the sons of 
Noah the main line of the genealogy is kept up by a series of Perfects. Compare 
also the genealogy which concludes the Byok of Ruth; also in Gen. xrv., 2-5 there 
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is a series of five Perfects, in Gen. xix., 28,24 we have a series of three Perfects, 
and so again in Gen xxvn, 87. 

The Perfects at the beginning of these Toledoth sections perhaps follow as 
marked a break in the narrative as any Perfects; while those within these 
sections follow as slight a break as any; and the range between these two 
extremes is about the same as that between the most and least marked break 
which is followed by an Imperfect with Waw Cons. 

We are now in a position to recur to the case of a long series of Imperfects 
with Waw Cons, with an initial Perfect. We stated as a deduction from the 
frequency of such series that the tense most often preceding an Imperfect with 
Waw Cons, was a similar tense. It would have been scarcely worth while to 
notice this for its own sake; it might seem too obvious, and yet many less obvi¬ 
ous facts are stated in grammars; and the fact that an indefinitely long series of 
such Imperfects may depend upon a single Perfect is sufficiently novel and strik¬ 
ing to be explicitly stated. The ordinary student has forgotten all about the ini¬ 
tial Perfect by the time he has had six or seven Imperfects, and if these tenses 
really are dependent on the initial Perfect, it is well that the student should 
be reminded of the fact. 

But if we decide that the initial Perfect is not to be credited with this long 
line of Imperfects, then the series is chiefly important as illustrating the principle 
that the Imperfect with Waw Cons, is the ordinary tense in simple narrative. It 
not only illustrates the principle, but furnishes new evidence to establish it. We 
have pointed out that the Perfect of Gen. v., 2 is followed by a series of sixty-five 
Imperfects with Waw, a series unbroken except by Perfects in dependent sentences 
and parentheses. According to the ordinary statement of current syntax these 
can only belong to a discourse uninterruptedly following an initial Perfect or its 

4 

equivalent, expressed or understood, and here the Perfect is expressed. Apart 
from the presence in this series of what seems to be an important break at vi., 1, 
the mind recoils from the supposition that the writer deliberately attached sixty- 
five Imperfects to one Perfect with the consciousness that the presence of the 
Perfect at the beginning was a necessary condition to the expression of past time 
by an Imperfect with Waw thirty verses further on. If it be said that, having 
once fallen into Imperfects with Waw, the same tense was used till something 
happened to break the even flow of the narrative, and that the writer used each 
particular Imperfect with Waw because he knew that the tenses immediately pre¬ 
ceding it were the same; then, surely, as a matter of syntax each later Imperfect 
with Waw is due to the preceding ones, and the fact of such a dependence should 
have been so stated. But the number of instances in which such Imperfect is 
found with no very close connection with any previous Perfect or similar Imperfect 
seems to render even this modified statement of the usual theory unnecessary. 

On these grounds we maintain that the two rules given on p. 197 fairly de~ 
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scribe and account for the facts of the language. They need some little explana¬ 
tion and may perhaps be put on a fairly scientific basis. Thus we may lay down 
the following premises: 

1. The ordinary style of Hebrew narrative consists of a series of co-ordinate 
sentences connected by the conjunction Waw, as against the more complicated 
constructions and greater variety of conjunctions in other languages. 

2. That the verb is usually put first. 

3. That instead of using for narrative the ordinary Waw and the Perfect, 
the Waw pointed as the article is used with the Imperfect. 

Thus the ordinary narrative tense will be this Imperfect with Waw. Doubt¬ 
less the origin of the usage was that which modem theory suggests; but we main¬ 
tain that the origin had been forgotten. It now remains to account for cases in 
which this ordinary tense gives place to the Perfect. 

As the connection of the Waw and Imperfect is an essential part of the con¬ 
struction, and the Imperfect is not so used without Waw. It will follow: 

1. That the substitution of any other conjunction or of a relative for Waw 
will render it necessary to use the Perfect, hence the Perfect will be found in 
dependent, relative, interrogative sentences. 

It is, of course, to be understood that this need only apply to the first verb in 
such a sentence; a second verb may be connected with this by Waw, and then the 
Imperfect may follow as usual. As a matter of fact such sentences do not very 
often contain more than one verb, and when they do, there is some tendency to 
follow up one Perfect by another, e. g., Gen. vi., 1. 

2. Anything which alters the position of the verb will separate it from the 
Waw and cause it to fall into the Perfect. 

Thus o, as the negative always precedes the verb, the Perfect is found in 
negative sentences. 

6. Wherever some other word than the verb is placed first for the sake of 

s 

emphasis, the verb will fall into the Perfect. 

3. The oratio recta in its statement, as to past time may use either a narra- 

■ 

tive or a rhetorical style. In using a narrative style nothing more is intended 
than to state the facts to the hearer; when the style becomes rhetorical there is a 
conscious intention that the statement of facts should move the feelings or the 
will of the hearer. In the former case the Imperfect with Waw is naturally used, 
in the latter case the statements are rendered more emphatic by the use of the 
Perfect. It is chiefly in long speeches that the oratio recta becomes narrative. 

oreover, the principles laid down fully account for the feeling that an Im¬ 
perfect with Waw is connected with something preceding. Naturally the use of a 
form, the first member of which is a conjunction^ ill suggest a connection with 
something preceding. Again it is natural that a series of Imperfects with Waw 
should have an appearance of smoothness and regularity; any unbroken series of 
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tenses has some such appearance; and in this case the fact that any departure 

from the usual order of the words renders it impossible to use this Imperfect im- 

» 

plies that the presence of this Imperfect indicates an absence of emphasis. Thus 
.also the Hebrew language gains an added emphasis of form from the fact that an 
•unusual order of words must also be accompanied by a less usual tense. But the 
question as to the use of Perfect or Imperfect with Waw is not one of sequence 
or connection, but of emphasis; the unbroken series of these Imperfects implies 
continuity of style rather than of thought. For, while a change of thought may 
be indicated by a change of style, yet the different parts of a train of thought may 
be as closely connected as possible, and still their mutual relation and relative 
importance may give rise to a variety of construction. One might perhaps illus¬ 
trate the theory that an Imperfect with Waw Cons, implies an initial Perfect by 
'Comparing a series of Imperfects to a straight line and a Perfect to a point, then 
in the nature of things every such series must begin with a Perfect; and the con¬ 
tinuity of a narrative will be that of a straight line when Imperfects are used and 
as broken as a row of isolated points when we have Perfects. According to the 
view we have tried to maintain, the series of Imperfects may be compared to a 
gently undulating curve, and the Perfect to a loop; or where a Perfect interrupts 
a series of Imperfects there would be a loop among the curves. The continuity 
is the same in each case; there is no necessary sequence, but the change from 
wave to loop would arrest and detain the attention. 

It surely follows that the methods of stating the use of the Imperfect with 
Waw Cons, are misleading; those of Bickell and Davidson, as being the whole of 
their statements on this head, would never lead the student to suppose that the 
facts were as they have been stated above. As to Muller it may be fairer to give 
a synopsis of his statements on the subject. According to him the Imperfect 
with Waw Cons, may follow— 

1. A Perfect. 

2. Any other tense used where a Perfect would have been admissible. 

3. Another expression in a present sense instead of a Perfect. 

4. Any word whatever, which it in a manner elucidates. 

# 

5. It may serve as apodosis to a preceding noun placed absolutely. 

6. A simple Imperfect under certain conditions. 

If it were not that Muller’s anxiety to establish a connection in each case 
leads him to impose limitations on the use under each head, we might say that 
his statements might gain in clearness and conciseness if they were summed up 
in a statement in Gesenius, that the Future with Waw Cons, stands only in con- 

9 

nection with something preceding. Even then Gesenius’ statement is for most 
cases a truism, since, as we have pointed out, a form introduced by Waw natu¬ 
rally stands mostly in connection with somethi ng preceding; and in historical nar¬ 
rative most sentences stand in connection with something preceding. Doubtless, 
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however, Gesenius intends something more than a truism, as he guards this state- 
ment by saying that “ If there be any connection with an earlier advent, the Fut. 
with Waw may even begin a narrative or a section of one.” As, however, all 
narrative has a connection with earlier events, especially in sacred history, un¬ 
less indeed it be the history of the Creation, this latter statement only removes 
the truism a stage further back. A single Perfect in the first verse of Genesis 
would justify Imperfects thence to the end of the Old Testament. In fact such a 
statement virtually amounts to saying that an Imperfect with Waw Cons, may 
occur anywhere, and so justifies the position that apart from the Waw there is no 
conscious dependence of this Imperfect on any previous tense. 

In Muller, however, I cannot find any such admission that an Imperfect with 
Waw may begin a section. We might indeed apply the mathematical interpreta¬ 
tion to u any word whatever,” and understand it as including 44 nothing ” or u no 
word at all;” but the limitation 44 which it in a manner elucidates ” shuts us out 
from this refuge; a series of tenses can scarcely be intended to elucidate 
44 nothing.” 

Again it is difficult to see how Muller’s statements include the numerous in¬ 
stances in which an Imperfect with Waw Cons, resumes the narrative after along 
speech in the oratio recta; though as this is virtually beginning a section, it 
might perhaps be left as another view of the difficulty stated above. 

If, however, these gaps in Muller’s statement were filled up, we see that they 
would amount to the elaboration of a truism, and to a virtual admission that the 
Imperfect with Waw Cons, may be used, whatever precedes. If Muller’s state- 

V 

ment were intended to show how the usage of this form, at a time when its origin 
in a dependence on the Perfect was forgotten, might be deduced from this origin, 
it would seem eminently useful and instructive; but an attempt to explain and 
describe the actual usage as if the authors of tliese books were conscious of an 
origin they seem to have entirely forgotten, is as mischievous and misleading as 
if we tried to make out that people were influenced in their use of a word by some 
long forgotten etymology. 1 

i It may be noticed that this statement Is almost Identical with that by which Driver intro¬ 
duces his chapter on the “ Imperfect with 8trong Waw " (ch. VI., p. 83): 

“ By far the most usual method in which a series of events is narrated in Hebrew consists in 
connecting each fresh verb with the clause which precedes it by means of the so-called rate 
conversivum Cl) and the Imperfect.” 

Now it has been shown that this mode of describing the usage of the “ Imperfect with Strong 
Waw ” involves an important modification of the statements in such grammars as Bickell, Da¬ 
vidson and Mueller. But the student would understand from the general drift of the book that 

» 

Driver was thoroughly at one with the current views on syntax and would not be likely to notice 
a modification unless It were dwelt upon as such. A student, for Instance, who read Driver after 
Davidson would be apt to suppose that the words” clause which precedes" were to be under¬ 
stood in the light of Davidson's statement as to the usage of the Imperfect with Waw Cons.; and 
that some connected and preceding clause would contain the necessary simple Perfect. 

Students would be more likely to profit by Driver's careful accuracy of statement, if the 
same characteristic prevailed in elementary works. 
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WRITING AMONG THE HEBREWS. 

By Hermann L. Strack, Ph.D., D.D., 

Berlin, Germany. 

Translated from the German by Rev. O. O. Fletcher, Ottawa, Ill. 

I. BIBLICAL STATEMENTS. 

There is no direct testimony that the Hebrews were acquainted with the art 
of writing before the time of Moses. It was not necessary that letters should 
have been engraved upon the signet ring of Judah (Gen xxxvm., 18); the record 
in Gen. xxm. could even be urged as an argumentum e sikntio for the time of 

Abraham; and the office of the °f whom Exod. v., 6 seqq., speaks, does 

• • 

not mean precisely “ scribe,” but “ director, overseer.” Nevertheless, it is evi¬ 
dent from the way in which mention is made of the writing of Moses, 1 and at the 
same time of the writing of priests 2 and others, 3 and also of the engraving of 
names and other words in stone and metal, 4 that the art of writing was then 
somewhat diffused among the Hebrews, and was, therefore, no new discovery. 

In the Book of Joshua, we may compare vm., 32 (rntfo min nxfo, written 

• • • • 

upon stones) and xviii., 6, 8, 9 (a description of Canaan drawn up with a view to 
disposing of it by casting lots). Even in the times of the Judges the knowledge 
of writing must have been widely extended; for (Judg. vm., 14) a boy of Succoth, 
accidentally captured, is able to write down the names of seventy-seven princes 
and elders of that city (cf. 1 Sam. x., 25). Songs, such as those in Num. xxi. and 
Judg. v., must have been recorded at an early age (cf. also Josh, x., 13, 

• • a* 

Consequently the assertion of Hartmann, Vatke, and von Bohlen, 

T T - 

that the art of writing could only have become known to the Hebrews shortly 
before or even after the time of Solomon, is indefensible. From the time of the 
kings there come to us numerous notices of the employment of writing in public 
as well as in private life, on the part of adults, 5 and also of children (Isa. x., 19). 

From Isa. vm., 1 £0*11"?) it may be concluded that, in the time of Isa- 

• •• • ■ • • 

• * • * 

iah, beside the customary script there was a somewhat more cursive, perhaps 

i Legal, Exod. xxiv., 4, 7; xxxiv., 27; Deut. xxxl., 9, 24; historical, Exod. xvii., 14; Num. 
xxxiii., 2; Song of Moses, Deut. xxxl., 22; compare also Num. xvii., 18 [E. V. 3]. 
a Num. v., 23. 

a Only in Deut. vi., 9; xi., 20; bill of divorcement, xxiv., 1,3. 

* Exod. xxvlii., 9,36. 

s 2 Sam. xi., 4; 1 Kgs. xxi., 8,11; 2 Kgs. v., 5 seqq.; x., 1; Isa. viii., 1; x., 1,19; xxix., 11 seq.; 
xxx., 8; xxxvli., 14; xxxix., 1; Jer. xxix., 1; Hob. viii., 12; Hab. 11., 2; Ps. xlv., 2; 2 Chron. 11., 10; 
xxi., 12; bill of purchase, Jer. xxxli., 10; judicial procedure, Job xiil., 26; xxxl., 35; the State Sec¬ 
retary, IfliO, 2 Sam. viii., 17; xx., 25; 1 Kgs. iv., 3; 2 Kgs. xi!., 11; xlx., 2; xxii., 3; the king's 
annalist, T37D. _ 

• I • 
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smaller, script, which could be read only by the more learned. According Ur 
many 'K'n denotes the ancient Hebrew writing in contradistinction to that which 
came into Palestine with the Aramaic language, 1 the latter being then indeed very 
similar to the former, but nevertheless already so different as not to be generally 
readable. 

Ezra iv., 7 (JTQ*DirO) shows that the Hebrew script differed from the 

• t t 

Aramaic at least in the time of Artaxerxes. 

We must take it that paper (xAprw 2 John, 12) was the material upon which 
persons ordinarily wrote. To be sure, this is not expressly affirmed in the Old 
Testament, but there is just as little indication in it that they used the prepared 
skins of beasts, though this is a common assumption. For the LXX. have rightly 
translated Jer. xxxvi. (Sept. xlih.) x a P r ' l0V and x&p T7 k ; 2 and as for Hum. v., 23, 
we should take into account that fresh writing in ink can be washed from papyrus 
also. Papyrus grows abundantly in Palestine even now; for example, beside 
the sea of Huleh, in the plain of Gennesaret, and beside the Jordan in the vicinity 
of Jacob’s Bridge. Parchment, discovered much later, is mentioned only in the 
New Testament (2 Tim. iv., 13, rdf fiefipp&vae). 

The books were in the form of rolls J er » xxxvi; Ezek. ii., 9; in., I 

t • : 

seqq.; Ps. XL., 8; Zech. v., 1, 2). 

They wrote with a reed, 3 cut to a point with the scribe’s knife, 4 and with 
ink. 5 The writing utensils were carried in a girdle (Ezek. as cited above). For 
engraving on metal or stone, eventually also for carving in wood, an iron style 6 

was employed; because of a similar use the (Isa. ym.,1) had its name (0*111* 

• • • • 

to carve, engrave.) 

Beside the literature hereafter cited, we may name : E. A. Steglich, Skizzen 
ueber Schrift- und Buecherwesen der Hebraer zur Zeit des alten Bundes , Leipzig, 
1876, 4to, pp. 16. 

II. HISTORY OF THE HEBREW SCRIPT. 

A. The history of writing among the Hebrews is closely connected with that 
of writing in general, especially Semitic. 

The ancient Semitic alphabet was not, indeed, originated by the Hebrews. 
The names of the letters are not pure Hebrew, neither is there any tradition or 
legend respecting it. The honor belongs to u a people speaking Canaanite and 

in intimate intercourse with the Egyptians; ” 7 the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings 

* 

i Isa. xxxvi., 11. 

a “ Despite his violent anger the king would not have thrown whole pieces of leather upon 
the open oriental flre-pan.”— Schlottmann. 

s D#, Ps. xlv., 2; Jer. viii., 8; /cd/la/zof, 3 John 13. 

4 nbDH J er * xx^vi., 23. 

b in, Jer. xxxvi., 18; ^Aav, 2 Cor. ill., 3; 2 John, 12; 3 John, 13; inkstand, Iflbn DpD, Ezek. ix. r 
2, 3,11. ‘ 

* *7JH3 Opj Jer. xvii., 1; Job xix., 24. 
i Schlottmann, p. 1430b. 
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have been suggested. The inventor was certainly acquainted with the hiero¬ 
glyphs ; but, despite their exterior similarity, it is very doubtful whether the 
Egyptian and the Semitic signs are identical, and the latter, therefore, derived 
[from the former]. 

In the Semitic script the principle of acrophony rules; that is, each letter is 
represented by the picture of an object whose name begins with the letter under 
consideration: for example, the letter d by A, the outline of a tent-door, dalth, 
deleth, daleth. It is to be further noted, that all the letters are in the first place 
only consonants. Probably there were not twenty-two letters at the beginning: 
it is quite possible that pf, 0,0, If were developed later from |"b fi> ti through 
differentiation, and each of these last four represented two related sounds, as did 
also later, similar to the Arabic g and g. At least the meaning of the names of 
j"7, 0, is entirely unknown; and pj and )£ break into related groups of letters. 1 
The order of the letters is shown to be very old by the alphabetical Psalms (ix. 
seq., xxv., xxxiv., xxxvn., cxi., cxii., cxlv.), by Prov. xxxi., 10-31, and by 
Lam. i.-iv., and still more certainly by the ancient Greek alphabet. It has no 
fundamental plan of arrangement; yet an intentional classification is evident in 
several places. r 

In the north-Semitic group of languages, if we except the Assyro-Babylonian 
cuneiform literature, a Western and an Eastern, or a Canaanitic and an Aramaic, 
development are to be distinguished. The same is true as to the characters used 
in writing. 2 

B. The oldest known witness, at present, to the development of the north- 
Semitic script is the thirty-four line inscription of Mesha', king of Moab, found in 
the year 1868, by the German minister, F. H. Klein, among the ruins of Dibon 
(Dhiban). It is of the ninth century before Christ (cf. 2 Kgs. in., 4 seqq.). Con¬ 
cerning this inscription of which fragments, unfortunately incomplete, are now in 
the Louvre in Paris, see in particular: Th. Noldeke, Die Inschrift des Konigs Mesa 
von Moab erklart , Kiel, 1870, page 38.; Const. Schlottman, Die Siegessaule Mesa's, 
Halle, 1870, 51 pp.; ZDMO ., xxiv. (1870), page 253 seqq., 483 seqq., 645 seqq.; 
xxv. (1871), page 463 seqq.; L. Diestel, in the Jahrbb.f . Deutsche Theologie , 1871 r 
page 215 seqq. 

Closely related are the characters of the Siloam inscription, discovered in 
June, 1880, and belonging probably to the time of Hezekiah. Cf. especially, A. 
Socin, Zeitschr. d. Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, in. (1880), page 54 seq.; E- 
Kautzsch, ZDPV. iv., pages 102-114,260-271 (with a lithograph); v., pages 205- 
218; H. Huthe, ZDPV . iv., 250-259; ZDMO. xxxvi. (1882), pages 725-750 (with 
a sun-print plate). 

i Schlottmann is inclined also to strike T and p from the oldest alphabet. 

a The attempt made by W. Deecke (ZDMO. xxxi. 107 seqq.), to derive the ancient Semitic alpha- 
bet from the later Assyrian cuneiform writing, has not found anywhere a lasting endorsement. 
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Twenty seals with ancient Hebrew inscriptions belong probably to the period 
from the eighth to the seventh century B. C. See particularly M. A. Levy, Siegel 

und Gemmen mit aramaischen, phonizischen , althebr ., himjar . Inschriften, 1. c., 

1869, pp. 55, plates 3. 

Here we should place the Phoenician inscriptions, concerning which we are 
now receiving continuous disclosures, in a style worthy imitation, through the 
Paris Corpus inscriptionum Semiticarum ab Academia inscriptionum el litterarum 
humaniorum conditum atque digestwn. Pars prima inscriptiones Phcenicias con¬ 
tinent^ of which the first two numbers (Tom. i., fasc. 1,2), have appeared (1881 and 
1883). The epitaph of Eshmun'azar is to be especially noted in this connection. 
It is certainly of the first half of the fourth century B. C.: C. Schlottmann, D& 
Inschrift Eschmunazars, Konigs der Sidonier , Halle, 1868, pp. 202, plates 8; C. J. 
Kampf, Phonizische Epigraphik. Die Grabschrift Eschmunazars , Konigs der 
Sidonier . Urtext und Uebersetzung, Prag, 1874, pp. 83. 

Essentially the same script is on all Hebrew coins, of which we have not a 
few, perhaps from the time of Simon Maccabseus (143—135),i safely from John 
Hyrcanus I. (135-105), 2 down to the time of Bar Cochba. Cf. especially Fred. W. 
Madden, Coins of the Jews (second volume of The International Numismata Orien- 
talia), London, 1881, pp. xi, 329, large 4to, 279 wood-cuts and 1 plate. 

Tliis script was the one exclusively used by the Jews up to the time of Ezra. 
Then, as will hereafter be shown, it was gradually exchanged for (displaced by) 
the Aramaic. 

The Semitic writing is u a younger, calligraphic remodeling of the ancient 
Hebrew ” (Stade, Uebr. Qrammatik , page 26). Several specimens of writing may 
be found in Rosen’s essay: “Alte Handschriften des samaritanischen Penta¬ 
teuch,” ZDMG ., xvm. (1864) pages 582-589. 

From the foregoing account, we have purposely omitted the portions of an 
epitomized compilation of Deuteronomy brought to Europe in 1883 by the Jerusa¬ 
lem book-dealer W. M. Schapira. These are written, it is true, with letters very 
similar to those of the Moabite stone; but, as the writer of this article, who first 
saw the entire thing, said to the owner, it is an altogether modem production. 
The appearance of age has been skillfully given it by using the blank upper and 
lower edges of leather synagogue rolls as material for writing upon. Cf. my let¬ 
ter of August 31, addressed to the publisher of the Times (in the number for Sept. 
4, 1883); my notice of Guthe’s publication, named below, in Theol. Lit.-Blatt, 
No. 40; Franz Delitzsch’s article, “ Schapira’s Pseudo-Deuteronomium,” in the 
Allgem. Ev.-Luther- Kirchenzeitung, Nos. 36-39; H. Guthe, Fragmente einer Leder- 
handschrift , enthallend Mosers letzte Bede an die Kinder Israel , mitgetheilt und 
geprueft , Leipzig, 1883, pp. 94. In view of the fact that the pieces of skin (some 

1 Madden, p. 61 seqq. 

2 de Saulcy, Ewald, Derenbourg. 
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years since declared a forgery, by C. Schlottmann, upon the ground of communi¬ 
cations made in correspondence by Schapira) and the “ Moabitica ,n were brought 
to Europe by the same dealer, we may refer merely to the most important litera¬ 
ture respecting the latter. Const. Schlottmann, ZD MG., vols. 26-28; II. Weser, 
ib. vols. 26, 28; Ad. Koch, Moabitisch oder Seltmisckf Stuttgart, 1876, pp. 98; E. 
Kautzsch and A. Socin, Die Aechtheit der Moabittichen AUerthuemer geprueft, Strass- 
burg, 1876. pp. 191. 

C. The oldest authenticated documents in respect of the Eastern or Aramaic 
development of the north-Semitic writing, are the old Aramaic seal inscriptions, 
which differ but a little from the ancient Hebrew. The main point in these 
gradual changes can be stated thus: Opening of the closed heads ( 3 , "J, *), later 
also p), rounding of the angular forms. 

The development proceeds very well, if we shall arrange the material at hand 
for critical examination in the following manner: The Assyrian clay tablets with 
conventions in the cuneiform character and Aramaic letters. The papyrus writ¬ 
ten by Aramseans in Egypt during the Persian domination, upon which final 
letters for are already distinguished. The Cilician coins of the fourth 

century [B. C.]. The stone of Carpentras (in the department of Yaucluse). The 
Nabataean and the Palmyrene inscriptions. The inscription of 'Araq el-Emir 
(half-way between Rabbath Ammon and Jericho), probably soon after 176 B. C. 

The inscription of the priestly family, the 03, on “ the Tomb of St. James ” 

• •• •• • 

(Valley of Kidron), presumably of the first century B. C. The word of Christ 
(Matt, v., 18), Ictra £v fj n'ta nepaia ov jii) napiMy curb rob v6pov, has reference, doubtless, 
not to the ancient Hebrew characters, but to those of the Eastern development. 
The Kefr Bir'im inscriptions (seven and a half miles NNW. from Safed) which, 
according to Renan, 2 belong to the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century after Christ, while Levy and Schlottmann maintain that they are older. 

Out of this style of writing with its many ligatures, by the. isolation of the 
letters and a tendency to calligraphy, the square character (^3*113 3HD) ^ as 

T f t t T t 

arisen. 

D. The adoption of the Aramaic script on the part of the Jews, did not 
occur all at once, but by degrees. The oldest witness which attests the entrance 
of this script into Palestine, is the *Ar4q el-Emir inscription, consisting, unfortu¬ 
nately, of only five letters, JT310 : ^ 11218 tlie anc ^ eD ^ Hebrew Yodh. The later 
inscription on the so-called “Tomb of St. James,” already mentioned, shows only 
the Aramaic type of writing. Though all Hebrew coins, even those of Bar Coch- 
ba, have legends in the ancient Hebrew script, yet we may hardly hold that this 
is the act of a cultured patriotism which had knowledge of the old national script 
that had become obsolete, but we must conclude that the ancient script was then 

i [The Berlin u Moabitica; ” to be distinguished, of course, from the Moabite stone. Tr.]. 

* Journal Atrtot., 1864, Vol. IV., p. 531 seqq.; 1865, Vol. VI., p. 561 seqq. 
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quite generally known; for what is illegible can h ardly command the patriotism 
of the ordinary man, and beside this the writing upon the coins was essentially 
that of the Samaritans whom the Jews so hated. The knowledge, nay more, the 
use, of the ancient script follows from the Mishna Yadayim iv., 5. Here also are 
to be noted two statements of Origen by way of citation which can scarcely be 
assigned to a later period. According to Montfaucon, Hexaplontm Origenis quoe 
super sunt, i., 86, he says that the Greeks use dpiog for the unpronounceable divine 

name, and then he Continues : ml kv roig anpijikai tov avriypafyuv 'Eftpainolq ypap- 
pam, aKk' ovxl rolg vvv' faal yap rov 'Eadpav krtpotq xpfo a C& ai T7 ) v at xpaXcjaiav, And in 

respect to Ezek. ix., 4 (Montf. n., 282) he says that a baptized Jew told him: ra 

apxcua oroixeia. epfepeg lx etv T V T °v* oravpm) x a P aKT VP L • There i8 no indication 

whatever that the ancient script has been used by the Jews since the second cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. 

How is this complete disappearance to be explained ? Only upon the hypothe¬ 
sis that earlier than this the Aramaic script (the square character) had come to 
be considered sacred, the ancient Hebrew profane. Even in the above-cited 
Mishna, it stands as an incontrovertible dogma that the Hebrew manuscripts of 
the Bible were only to be deemed sacred in case they were written in the square 
script (rimtSW with ink upon leather Hl^), but not if the (ancient) Hebrew 
writing (HDJf DfO) were employed, Whence the sacredness of this script? 
The view that Ezra brought the square writing with him from Assyria out of the 
exile—a view attested so early as the second century after Christ (Kabbi Jose, 
Babbi Nathan)—is significant in this connection. 1 Even if Ezra did not bring 
the Aramaic script with him (it came without him, along with the Aramaic lan¬ 
guage), it is nevertheless most probable that he caused the Aramaic writing to be 
used in the numerous copies of the law which were made at his procurement. 
Inasmuch as the letters of the law came more and more to be regarded as divine, 
and the difference between the two types of writing constantly increased, at a 
later period such a change in the script would not have been possible. 

E. From various statements in the Talmud (e. g., Sabbaih , 103 , 104 ), we per¬ 
ceive first, that the square writing employed in its time had long since attained a 
defined form, and second, that the character found in manuscripts and imprints 
corresponds with it. 2 This stability is explained by the peculiar respect enter¬ 
tained for the law, which was written with these letters. 3 There is a diversity in 
the characters employed in the manuscripts of the Bible, but one that in no way 
makes against the correspondence just spoken of. By this diversity we are 
enabled to determine, often with certainty, as to the nationality of respective 

i Jerusalem Talmud, Megilla i., 11 (Shitomir’s edition, 1., 9), fol. 71, col. b, 1.56 seqq.; Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud, Sanhedrin , 21, col. b. 

* Cf. A. Berliner, Bcliraege zur hebr. Orammatfk im Talmud und Midrasch , Berlin, 1879, pp. 15-26. 

* Cf. my article “Massora,” PRE. * lx., 389, and the bibliography given therein, Remark 2. 
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manuscripts or of their transcribers; e. g., it is very easy to distinguish between 
Spanish and German codices of the Bible. To a far less extent are we able, from 
the characters used, to speak with assurance respecting the age of a manuscript; 
many statements in catalogues purporting to be absolute are purely suggestive, 
And may be in great measure incapable of proof. 

As old witnesses regarding the state of the square script in the earlier cen¬ 
turies [of the Christian era], we may here name: the ten tomb inscriptions in 
Venosa, Lavello and Brindisi—of the first half of the ninth century—published by 
G. J. Ascoli;! and the codex of the prophets with the Babylonian punctuation —of 
the year 916. 2 

On the contrary we are not to take into account: first, the epitaph of the 
Mashta found in Aden; for, to the date “29 Seleuc.,” we have to restore not only 
the order of thousands, but of hundreds also (1029 Seleuc. = 717 A. D.) ; 3 second, 
very many “ finds ” of the Karaite, Abr. Firkowitsch, who died at Tschuf utkale in 
the Crimea, 1874, viz., all epigraphs which are said to have been written earlier than 

m 

the year 916, and almost, if not quite, all epitaphs which now bear date as of the 
fifth or even the fourth millenary, Jewish chronology (therefore before 1240 or 
even 240 after Christ). The epitaphs are collected in the |Y"Ot 
published by A. Firkowitsch (Wilna, 1872). D. Chwolson has especially main¬ 
tained the genuineness of the Firkowitsch finds. 4 Cf. on the contrary, what the 
writer has observed concerning the numerous forgeries of Firkowitsch (also touch¬ 
ing upon the history of the punctuation and the Massora) in A . Firkowitsch und 
seine Entdeckungen. Ein Qrdbstein den hebr . Orabschriften der Krim, Leipzig, 1876, 
pp. 44; Theol. Litztg., 1878, No. 25, col. 619 seq.; Die Dxkduke ha-teamim des Ahron 
ben Mo8cheh ben Ascher, Leipzig, 1879, Introduction; ZDMG. xxxiv. (1880), pages 
163-168; Lit. Centralblatt , 1883, No. 25, cols. 878-880. 

Concerning the peculiar embellishments of numerous letters, the so-called 
pn or □nro, cf. Talmud, Menachoth , 29, cols, a, b; Sabbath , 89, col. a; 105, 
col. b; pn Sepher Taghin , Liber coronulamm .... edidit . L. Barges , 

Paris, 1886, pp. xxxi, 42, 55,16mo.; J. Derenbourg, Journal Asiatique , 1867, Yol. 
IX., pages 242-251. 

The literature relating to the punctuation I have given in the article “ Mas- 
sora,” [PRE. 2 ] Yol. IX., page 390, Rem. 2, and page 393, Rem. 3. 

i Iscrizioni inedite o mat note, greche, latine, ebraische, di antichi sepoLcri giudaici del Napoli . 
tarn, edite e iUustrate , Turin and Rome, 1880, pp. ISO, 8 sun-print plates. 

a Prophctarum posteriorum codex BabyUmicus Petropolitanus .... edidit Hermannus Strack, St. 
Petersburg and Leipzig, 1876. 

* Against Levy, Stade, Schlottman, and others. 

4 Achtzehn hehraetsche Orabschriften aus der Krim, St. Petersburg, 1866, pp. 135, large 4to, 
0 plates; and Corpus inscriptionum Hebraicarum (1882) [Title given in Bibliography]. Although 
the author in the second work concedes that Firkowitsch has forged much, still his point of view 
is wholly uncritical; and the invectives and charges vociferated against the undersigned do not 
conceal this from the learned. 
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Facsimiles of Hebrew manuscripts: The Paleographical Society. Facsimiles 
of Ancient Manuscripts. Oriental series. Edited by W. Wright, London; Part I., 
fol. 13, Hebrew Lexicon of Menachem ben Saruq, of the year 1091; fol. 14, ib. of 
the year 1189; fol. 15, Rashi, Comment, on the Talmud, 1190; Part LL, fol. 30, 
Moses ben-Shem-Tob of Leon, Sepher ha-Mishkal, 1363-4, Algiers; Part III., fol. 
40, Manuscript of the Bible; fol. 41, ib., Jan., 1347; Part IV., fol. 54, ib.; fol. 55, Al- 
Charisi, Tachkemoni, 1282; fol. 56, Jerusalem Talmud, 1288-9; Part V., fol. 68, 
Isaac ben-Joseph, Sepher Mitzvoth Katon (p"OD)i 1401. 1 M. Steinschneider, Cat¬ 
alogue codicum Hebrceoi'um bibliothecae Lugduno-Batavce , Leyden, 1858,11 plates; Die 
Handschriftenverzeichnisse der Kgl. Bibliothck zu Berlin , Vol. II., Verzeichniss der 
hebr. Handschriften , Berlin, 1878, 3 plates with 27 specimens of writing; Die 
hebr. Handschriften der K. Hof - und Staatsbibliothek in Muenchen , Munich, 1875, 
Facsimile of the Talmud Manuscript No. 85. M. S. Zuckermandel gave a fac¬ 
simile of each of the Erfurt and Vienna manuscripts of the Tosefta (Tosefta, 
Pasewalk, 1880. Supplement, Treves, 1882). Chwolson, Corpus etc. B. Stade, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Berlin, 1881, seqq. 

Copies of Hebrew epitaphs: Firkowitzsch in pnot (imperfect); 

Chwolson in both his works already named; Ascoli, as cited above; The Paleo¬ 
graphical Society, etc., Part II., fol. 29, Epitaph of the Mashta, ostensibly of the 
year 717-8, in reality later (see above). The practiced hand of Prof. Jul. Euting 
has given a detailed graphical exposition of the history of the Hebrew alphabet 
three times, in Outlines of Hebrew Grammar , by G. Bickell (translated by S. I. 
Curtiss), Leipzig, 1877; The Hebrew Alphabet , The Paleogr. Soc ., Part VII., Lon¬ 
don, 1882; Chwolson, Corpus etc. 

Literature. Beside the works already cited we may here name, J. L. Hug, 
Die Erfindung der Buck st a ben schrift, ihr Zustand und fruehester Gebrauch tm Alter - 
thume , Elm, 1801; U. Fr. Kopp, BUder und Schriften der Vorzeit , 2 vols., Mann¬ 
heim, 1819 and 1821; W. Gesenius, article “ Palaographe,” in the AUgemein. 
Encyktopadie of Ersch und Gruber; J. Olshausen, Ueber den Ursprung des Alphabets , 
Kieler philologische Studien , 1841, page 4 seqq.; H. Steinthal, Die Entwicklung der 
Schrift , Berlin, 1852, pp. 113; Heinrich Brugsch, Ueber Bildung und Entwicklung 
der Schrift , Berlin, 1868, pp. 30 (a collection of popular scientific productions by 
Virchow and von Holtzendorfl, 3d series, No. 64); H. Wuttke, Geschichte der 
Schrift , Vol. I., Leipzig, 1872, pp. 782; Abbildung zur Geschichte der Schrift , 
No. 1, Leipzig, 1873, pp. 25, plates 33; J. Evans, On the Alphabet and its Origin r 
London, 1872; Ph. Berger, L'ecrilure et les inscriptions semitiques , Paris, 1880 (a 
reprint from Lichtenberger’s Encyclopedic des sciences religieuses , Vols. IV. and 
VI.); Madden, Coins of the Jews , Cap. 3, pages 24-42; Isaac Taylor, The Alpha¬ 
bet. An Account of the Origin and Development of Letters , 2 vols., London, 1883, 

i The editors are disposed to hold that the codices used for folios 40 and 54 were written in 
the twelfth century. It is doubtful whether this is correct. 
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pp. 368, 398 (1st, Semitic Alphabets; 2d, Aryan Alphabets), particularly Yol. I., 
pages 268-283; A. Kirchhoff, Studien zur Oesch . des griech. Alphabets , 3d edition, 
Berlin, 1877, pp. 168 with illustrations. 

Emm. de Roug£, Memoire sur Vorigine egyptienne de Valphabet phenickn [writ¬ 
ten 1859]—public... .par Jacques de Roug6, Paris, 1874, pp. 110; E. van Drival, 
De Vorigine de Vecriture , 3d edition, Paris, 1879, pp. 170; M. de Yogii6, Melanges 
d'archeologie orientals , Paris, 1868; Syrie centrale . Inscriptions semitiques publiees 
avec traduction et commentaire , Paris, 1868 seq.; Ernest Renan, Mission de Phenicie , 
Paris, 1874; F. Lenormant, Essai sur la propagation de Valphabet pheniden dans 
Vancien monde , 2 vols., Paris, 1872,1873; 2d Edition 1875. 

Wilh. Gesenius, Oeschichte der hebraischen Spracheund Schrift, Leipzig, 1815, 
page 137 seqq. [nearly antiquated]; J. G. Eichhorn, Einleitung in das alte Testa¬ 
ment, 4th edition, \\ 63-78, 342-377, Gottingen, 1823, Vols. I. and II.; H. Hupfeld, 
“ Kritische Beleuchtung einiger dunkeln und missverstandenen Stellen der alttes- 
tam. Textgeschichte,” Tkeol. Studien und Kritiken , 1830, Nos. 2-4, and 1837, No. 
3; Ausfuehrliche hebraische Ghrammatik [not completed], Kassel, 1841,17 seqq.; Ad. 
Merx, article 44 Schreiber , Schreibkunst ,” in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon , V., 240-247; 

H. L. Strack, 44 Die bibl. und die massoretischen Handschriften zu Tschufutkale 
in der Krim,” Zeitschr . /. luth. Theologie und Kirche , 1875, pages 585-624; B. 
Stade, Lehrbuch der hebr. Grammatik , Part I. [all], Leipzig, 1879, pages 22-24 
[this also treats of other matters of literary interest]; C. Sehlottmann, article 
44 Schrift und Schriftzeichen,” in Riehm’s Handworterbuch des bibl. AUerthums, 
Part XY. (1881), pages 1416-1431 (of great value); D. Chwolson, Corpus Inscrip - 
tiorum Semiticarum, containing epitaphs from the Crimea and other epitaphs, in 
the early Hebrew square characters, as also specimens of the script from the ninth 
to the fifteenth century, St. Petersburg, 1882, 528 cols., folio, 4 photo-lithographs, 
2 photo-type plates, and one in script (fails to accomplish its peculiar purpose, the 
defence of the Firkowitsch 44 finds;” but is valuable by reason of its specimens of 
writing and as a collection of much literary material that had else been scattered). 

Leopold Lowe, Oraphische Bequisiten und Erzeugnisse bei den Juden , 2 parts, 
Leipzig, 1870, 1871 (alternate title: Beitrdge zur juedischen Alterthumskunde , Vol. 

I. ), pp. 243, 190. Contents: Material upon which they wrote; Materials and 
utensils for writing; Scribe; Records.—Noteworthy because of its careful use of 
the Jewish literature. For the names of the ancient Hebrew script compare 

moreover, the essay, Xjn 3ro and mxofo 3TO, by Georg Hoffmann, 
Ztschr.fuer die alttest. Wissensch ., 1881, pages p. 334-338. 
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&UZUB THE BABYLONIAN AND &UZUB THE OHALDJEAN, 

KINGS OF BABYLON. 


By Professor C. P. Tiele, 

Leyden, Holland.* 


With pleasure I avail myself of the opportunity which has been offered to me 
to furnish a small contribution to the album which is to be presented to Dr. 
Leemans. I should be very loth not to take any part in the homage to the 
esteemed scholar, the friend of my father, who constantly honored me also with 
his hearty friendship. 

I have not, indeed, any important discoveries to communicate, but a short 
historical-critical contribution to the history of the reign of Sennacherib may suf¬ 
fice. 

In the inscriptions of this king, especially in the Taylor-Cylinder (Hexagon) 
§ u z u b occurs several times as the name of an obstinate enemy. But it seems to 
be difficult to reconcile the various accounts concerning him. 

First, in the course of his expedition against Marduk-bal-iddin, of Bit- 
Yakin (fourth campaign) the king gains a victory over 8uzub,the Chaldrean, 
who dwelt in the marshy districts near the sea. § u z u b flees and disappears en¬ 
tirely (ulinnamira§arSu). A few years later (in the sixth campaign) when 
returning from his adventurous voyage to Nagitu, Sennacherib gains a victory 
over Suzub, the Babylonian, who had taken advantage of the disorder and 
anarchy of the country (ina eSiti mati) to usurp the dominion of Sumer 
and Akkad, and with him his ally the king of Elam. S u z u b he takes prisoner, 
brings him in fetters to Nineveh and there shuts him up in the great gate (cf. the 
Tabl. in Smith’s Sennach ., p. 105). The account in III. R. 4, that Suzub fled 
and fell from his horse probably has reference to this capture. But again a few 
years later Suzub still sits on the throne of Babylon, makes an alliance with 
Ummanmenanu of Elam, and Sennacherib directs against him his eighth cam¬ 
paign, which, according to the Assyrians, results in the defeat and the flight of 
the allied kings. The Taylor-Cylinder written in 691 B. C. (limu Bel-6mur- 
a n i, governor of KargamiS) is still ignorant of his imprisonment. Only the 
Bavian inscription, composed at a later time, speaks of a second expedition to 
Babylon (ina Sani harraniya)in which the city is destroyed, and § u z u b is 
taken captive. 

On the supposition that all these accounts refer to the same § u z u b, it was 
supposed that he had either escaped from his prison, or had received mercy at the 


* See the note on “ The Memorial Volume of Dr. Leemans," p. 243. 
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hands of Sennacherib. The first is improbability itself, the other is not in accord¬ 
ance with the disposition of the most unmerciful of the Assyrian kings, and if it 
had occurred it certainly would have been mentioned by him in order to show the 
ingratitude of S u z u b. 

But even a careful comparison of these passages shows plainly that we have 
to do here, not with one S u z u b, but with two persons bearing the same name. 
The one is called (Tayl. hi., 45 and v., 8) u the Chald&an” (amclu) Kal-da-a-a 
(var.-da-a-a) or (Nebi-Yun. 28) mar m. Q-a-hul, the other (Tayl. iv., 85) “a 
bom Babylonian,” t u r-k a-d i n g i r-r a-k i (or m a r B a b 11 i) which by no means is 
the same thing. The Chaldroan was originally ruler of a small State in Lower- 
Chaldsea, who in 699 had rebelled against the governor of Lachir, to whom he was 
subordinate, and then, after having been defeated by the Assyrian army, had fled 

to Elam. This is related twice, the second time a little more fully, in the Taylor- 

* 

Cylinder (hi., 45 seq., and v., 8-14). The repetition serves as an introduction to 
the account of his ascending the throne, and his war against Assyria, in alliance 
with Elam. The writer of the document from which in., 45 seq. is drawn, did not 
know whither he had gone; afterwards it appeared that he bad taken refuge in 
Elam, but had fled thence to Babylon, where they crowned him as king. The 
other was a Babylonian by birth, who reigned at an earlier period. He is men¬ 
tioned (besides Tayl. iv., 85) Tayl. v., 5, where it is related that the Babylonians, 
—evil devils,—had shut the gates of their city against the Assyrians after 
Suzub had been carried off. Arki Su-zu-bi is-ai-bu can not mean: “nach 
dem §. sich emport hatte ” (Homing), nor “ after §. was driven away.” Smith, but 
only “after §. had been carried off.” Nasafcu always, also Deluge n., 45 
(where Haupt translates very freely: Dibbara enterfesselt die Wirbelwinde) has 
the meaning of “ conveying, leading,” either “ conveying to,” or “ away from.” 
This therefore, is the Babylonian who was imprisoned in the gate at Nineveh. 
After this the account proceeds to the other §uzub, the Chaldsean, describes his 
various vicissitudes, and then comes to its real subject, the eighth campaign of 
Sennacherib. 

This distinction, grounded on an accurate interpretation of the historical 
texts of Sennacherib, is now, according to my judgment, made certain by the 
Babylonian Canon recently discovered, and by the fragment of the corresponding 
Chronicles, found at the same time. See Pinches in the Proceedings of the Soc. of 
Bibl. Archaeology, May 6,1884. 

There, after Sennacherib’s brother there follow first the king Nergal- 
u § e z i b, who reigned one year and six months (693-2), and whose name has been 
corrupted to in the Ptol. Canon, and after him, during four years (692— 

689). M u § 6 z i b-M a r d u k, who is identical with the M earimtwpd&Kv^ of the Canon 
of Ptolemaeus. Both names are compounded with Suzubar (from ezibu). 
Probably they were both originally named simply Suzub, one of the elliptical 
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proper names, so common among the Semites. It seems that the name also 
occurs in the inscription of Tema, recently discovered by Euting. On ascending 
the throne they changed this name into Nergal-uSezib and MuSezib-Mar- 
d u k, but both continued to be called, with a certain amount of contempt, simply 
Suzub by the Assyrians, who did not acknowledge their legitimacy, just as con¬ 
versely Tiglath-pileser H. and Shalmaneser IV. were called Pu 1 u and Urldlai 
by the Babylonians, for the same reasons. 

That what the Babylonian Chronicles relate of the two kings, taking into 
consideration the different point of view of the Assyrians and the Babylonians, 
agrees very well with what the Assyrian sources tell us of the two Suzubs, and 
that the chronology also admits of no other interpretation is certain, but cannot 
here be further elaborated. 
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AN ASSYEIAN BEOORD OF RECEIPTS OF TAXES. 

By Thko. G. Pinchbs, 

British Museum, Loudon, England. 


The short text given herewith is one of the tablets of the K. (Konymyik) col¬ 
lection in the British Museum, discovered by Sir A. H. Layard. It is inscribed 
on a small tablet, 21 inches long by 1} inch broad, six of the eight lines of writing 
it bears being upon the obverse, and continued, as is usual with tablets of this 
class, round the edge on the reverse. The style of the writing is Babylonian, and 
the reproduction here published gives a fair idea of the forms of the characters in 
the original. 

K. 764. 



Transcription. 

Sa jHf- A§§ur-§um-iddi-na:— 
§ela§a zeri ina mu-da-bi-ri; 
Su§Su zeri ina al ga-mu-za-a-nu. 


§a T»f- §ama§-di-ni-a-mur:— 
siba zeri ina mu-da-bi-ri 
§a mat Ra-§a-pi; 
gela§a zeri ina bi-rit sadani 


§u§§u zeri §a T Ki-§ir 8ur. 

Translation. 

From A§§ur-§um-iddina:— 

30 of seed from the pasture; 

60 of seed from the city Q-amuzanu. 
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From §ama§-dini-amur:— 

70 of seed from the pasture 
of the land of Reseph ; 

30 of seed from the midst of the mountains. 

60 of seed from Ki$ir-§ur. 

AS5ur-§um-iddina “A§Sur has given a name.” 

Mudabiri, oblique case, after in a, of mudabiru, defectively written for 
mudabbiru, participle-noun from the Pu’ul (dubburu) of dabaru, He¬ 
brew *13*1 to lead (flocks and herds) to pasture. Whether mudabiru is 

* T 

the same as mud bar u or not is doubtful—mudbaru has probably the mean¬ 
ing of “desert” only. (Compare "*0*70 (1) a pasture, (2) a desert.) 

r : • 

A1 Gamuzanu, probably “the city of cypresses.” Compare the Heb. IfOil 

• * 

( = JifOJ)* Most likely near Reseph. 

§amaS-dini-amur, probably ‘ ‘ I have seen the Sun of judgment ” (= “ I have 
seen the Sungod, the judge”). §ama§ was especially regarded by the Babylonians 
and Assyrians as “ the judge.” 

Mat Ra^api, rjJH, Reseph, the well-known district of Palmyra (see Fried. 
Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies f p. 297). 

Ina birit § a d & n i, “in the midst of the mountains,” probably the district 
west of Aleppo. The character mat-me§ may also be read matati countries , 
but this meaning does not fit so well. 

Ki^ir-Sur is probably for Ki§ir- A§§ur, “Amur’s bond,” the defective 
writing indicating either a vulgar pronunciation or a mistake of the scribe. 

This interesting little text belongs, probably, to the time of A§§ur-bani-apli, 
and is valuable in showing that the Assyrian dominion over the outlying provinces 
was at the time real. The three names quoted on the tablet can hardly be other 

than those of Assyrians; and far though they were from the centre, they had, like 

* 

all the rest, also to submit to the visits of the tax-gatherer, who was, probably not, 
at times, over-welcome. 
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THE STUDY OF HEBREW AND THE DIALECTS. 

By Prof. Gborob H. Schoddb, Ph. D m 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 


That the student of Hebrew who would go beyond the mechanical katal and 
search out the rationale and spirit of the language as well as learn the bare facts 
lying upon the surface, must also pay more or less attention to the other Semitic 
dialects, goes almost without saying. This claim of the sister tongues was 
accepted even when there was no deeper than a practical interest taken in 
Hebrew; but it has secured a scientific basis and recognition only in the philologi¬ 
cal methods of our own day and date. The historico-comparative method is now 
generally accepted as the correct principle of scientific research. The philosophy 
of this method consists in this, that it seeks to understand its science as a growth, 
as the resultant of historical factors and agencies, and does so largely with the 
assistance drawn from related and allied departments. Although applied most 
consistently and with the richest results to the natural sciences, it has been 
employed also with marked success to theological, historical, and other research. 
In philology this comparative method has, since the introduction of Sanskrit, and 
chiefly through its instrumentality, revolutionized the study of the languages and 
culture of the Indo-European nations, and has been the principle means of estab- 

p 

lishing modem comparative philological science. In the Semitic studies the dia¬ 
lects were appealed to even at an earlier date than was the case with the Indo- 
European ; but this was done rather on the principle of stat pro ratione voluntas, 1 
It is only within comparatively recent times that order and system was brought 
into this work, and even to the present day questions of method in this respect 
have not been settled, so that in regard to both the grammar and the lexicon of 
the Hebrew language Semitic scholars are not a unit as to the influence and voice 
which should be accorded to this or that dialect. In fact, the publication of 
Friedrich Delitzsch’s “The Hebrew Language viewed in the Light of Assyrian 
Research ” (1883), and his “ Prolegomena” to a new Hebrew and Aramaic Lexi¬ 
con (1886), has, as far as the lexicography of Hebrew is concerned, started anew 
questions of the deepest fundamental importance. 

The study of the dialects by the thorough student of Hebrew is accordingly 
already demanded by the best scientific method of the day, and this demand is 


1 On the comparative method in general cf. Whitney, Language and the Study of Language , 
1867, p. 240 seq.; Benfey, Oeschichle der Sprachwissenschaft, 1869, p. 313 seq. et passim. The etymo¬ 
logical adventures made by some of the Hebrew scholars of two and three centuries ago are as 
crude as those found in Cicero and other old writers, cf. Benfey, 1. c. p. 149 seq.; p. 229 seq. 
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fully sustained and emphasized by an examination of the relation and connection 
sustained by the various dialects to the Hebrew. In this connection it is of prime 
importance to remember just what position this study should occupy in the He¬ 
brew student’s work. It is a fact beyond dispute, but yet one not always remem¬ 
bered or acted upon, that the first thing necessary for the student of Hebrew, or 
of any other language, is to acquire the facts of that language as they are given in 
its literature. Nothing is more fatal to a solid and lucid study of a language than 
to approach it with a preconceived notion as to its origin, character, or relation 
with other dialects and languages. The right method of learning a language 
intelligently and correctly is the synthetic and constructive, and the materials 
that should be employed in this process are not this or that philological hypothe¬ 
sis, or this or that related tongue. Thus the principle and first source from which 
to draw our knowledge of the Hebrew is the Hebrew itself. In both the gram¬ 
mar and the lexicon of Hebrew this principle has not been allowed full sway. It 
is one of the weaknesses of Ewald’s grammatical system that he approaches the 
phenomena of the Hebrew language with certain fixed ideas of the character and 
growth of language in general and of the Hebrew in particular; while it is equally 
a fault in the antithesis set up against Ewald’s ideas by Olshausen, that he first 
constructs, chiefiy upon the basis of the Arabic, a scheme of a proto-Semitic gram¬ 
mar, and explains the Hebrew forms as developments from this, but it has the 
redeeming feature that, to a great extent at least, this reconstruction of primitive 
Semitic forms is the result of previous deductions on the basis of correct compara¬ 
tive work. On the other hand, it is the charm of the ever popular grammar of 
Gesenius that for the most part he takes the facts pure and simple as he finds them 
in the Sacred Becords and seeks to explain them rationally with whatever help he 
can find in the Hebrew itself, or in the cognate tongues. It is the merit of the 

4 

inductive method, which is now being adopted by nearly all the Hebrew teachers 
of the land, that it carries out with a rigor and a vigor hitherto unknown, the idea 
of making Hebrew its own interpreter, of collecting and systematically arranging 
the facts of the language, and then from these facts deducing the principles that 
underlie them. While in no wise despising the help drawn from the cognates or 
from philological science in general, it nevertheless seeks in all cases to draw first 
from the Hebrew itself the data for an intelligent conception of Hebrew gram¬ 
mar. While as a system and in its conception of the language it may bear a close 
resemblance to the ideas of Olshausen and Bickell, yet in the manner of reaching 
these conclusions it resembles mostly the ways of Gesenius. 

In Hebrew lexicography, too, the self-interpreting principle has not always 
been faithfully observed, and here, probably more than in the grammar, have the 
dialects been allowed a primary where they should have had only a secondary 
voice. The temptations here were all the more dangerous to resist, both on ac¬ 
count of the meagre material afforded for a full and methodical lexicon by the rem- 


« 
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nants of the literature of the Hebrews preserved to us in the Old Testament, as 
also because the cognate tongues offer in this regard more complete and in many 
respects more satisfactory material than they do to the Hebrew grammarian. For 
a number of reasons the editors of the last two editions of Gesenius’ Handworter- 
buck, Professors Muhlau and Volck of Dorpat, Russia, have been singled out as 


representatives of this false principle in Hebrew lexicography 
e probably not been the chief of sinners in this regard 


1 


editions 


more than any of their predecessors are under the spell of the Arabic school; and 
the principle of a biliteral basis of large classes of Hebrew roots with one general 

-b 

meaning out of which the various special meanings have been developed has been 
carried out to such an extent that impossibilities were attempted. The attack 
of the younger Delitzsch on this feature of the lexicon is in its main outlines cer¬ 
tainly justifiable, although many of the etymologies which he proposes for Hebrew 
words on the basis of the Assyrian are equally unsatisfactory, at least in their pres¬ 
ent shape. But the principle he pronounces on p. 21 of his Prolegomena is certainly 
correct. There he says: “ Hebrew lexicography must in the future also direct its 
chief attention, without swerving (abschweifen) to the other Semitic dialects, to¬ 
ward getting the meaning of the Hebrew and the Biblical-Aramaic words first of 
all from the Old Testament m loquendi. Only when this has been done and 
found fruitless, has the time come for consulting the related languages.” Delitzsch 
was not the first to enunciate this principle, but he was the first to give it such 
general application. His forthcoming Hebrew lexicon must yet show whether he 
lias not, pendulum-like, swung to the other extreme and given to Assyrian priv¬ 
ileges which he justly denies to Arabic. 

The Hebrew has many cruces which even the Assyrian, now seemingly re¬ 
garded by some as a panacea for all the ills that Hebrew grammar and lexicog¬ 
raphy are subject to, may not solve. Kautzsch’s programme on the word 
and Baudissin’s on (jfjp are fair examples of the manner of determining the 
meaning of Old Testament words on the basis of a full and fair comparison of the 
words as found used by the Old Testament writers, without assigning to the ety¬ 
mology—true or imaginary—of the word the decisive voice in determining the 


signification. 


philology in general demonstrates, beyond 


that the etymology of a word in itself, and even if this be based upon the most 
learned research in the related tongues, cannot settle the actual meaning of a 

This can be done only by the usus loquendi of a people, however important 


word. 


testimony as to this use may be offered by the dialects, especially in regard to 
ana!- fcydfieva and other rare words. Following only the etym ology of a word as a 


i Far more arbitrary, only in a somewhat different direction, have been Fuerst and his follow* 

a 

ers. Delitzsch, Sr., also in his Jesurun , 1838, took a very radical stand-point. His work was 
written as a Prolegomena to the concordance of Fuer9t and “ contra Ewakdum et Of senium ,” (see 
title page). 
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guide, even if that etymology is the correct one, may lead the investigator to an 
altogether false idea. For an independent student of Hebrew a concordance is aa 
necessary as a dictionary. 

But among the secondary helps of the Hebrew student the dialects undoubt¬ 
edly hold the first position, both in grammatical and in lexicographical research. 
No thorough student*of a language is, of course, satisfied with the mere mechan¬ 
ical acquisition of the facts of the language as such; he aims to understand the 
genius, the character, the growth of the language, in other words, to understand 
it philosophically and intelligently as the expression of thought. It is one thing 
to be able to conjugate a verb and another thing to be able to determine what ele¬ 
ments enter into the composition of each form of the verb and each conjugation, 
and how these elements combine to express the shape and shades of thought actu¬ 
ally conveyed by them. It is only when a language can be intelligently analyzed, 
both as to its forms and as to the peculiarities of its syntax, that it can be said to 
be understood by the student. 1 In order to be able to do this in Hebrew, a greater 
or less knowledge of the related tongues is indispensible; and this for the simple 
reason that these tongues are so closely related that one will naturally throw a 
great deal of light upon the growth and character of the other; they all will com¬ 
bine to form a clear idea as to the peculiarities of the Semitic class of languages 
over against the Indo-European and the Turanian, and this knowledge of the 
whole class will throw a reflected light upon the nature of the individual mem¬ 
bers of this class and help to solve the enigmas suggested by an examination of its- 
etymology and syntax. These tongues are all closely related and connected with, 
one another and show the same general character and spirit; but the one or the 
other has developed more extensively and more consistently some one speciaT 
feature of the whole class, while in a second dialect this feature may show itself 
only enough to perplex the student, who can relieve himself of his perplexity 
only by following out this feature in its more developed form in the related dia¬ 
lects. Thus the various Semitic dialects are supplementary and complementary 
to each other. Examples of where the Hebrew receives a flood of light from the 
related tongues will occur at once to those who have an acquaintance with these 
tongues. Gesenius, in his Lehrgebaude (1817) has, probably with a greater full¬ 
ness than any other grammarian, compared the Hebrew forms with those of the 
other dialects, and while his work may at places require some changes, yet it as a 
whole stands without a rival and is simply indispensable to the accurate student 
of Hebrew. By other authors work of a similar kind has been done, though not, 
as extensively. As far as the Semitic verb is concerned Wright’s Arabic Gram¬ 
mar in two volumes (1875) offers muck and good material for comparative pur¬ 
poses. Naturally the least progress has been made in comparative work in the 


between the practical and the philosophical study of a language 


seq 
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syntax, as there are but few who venture to undertake the laborious task of writ¬ 
ing a Hebrew syntax—laborious chiefly because but little material has as yet been 
collected for the work—although we have been promised three from competent 
hands, namely, from Stade and Konig, in Germany, and Harper, in America. But 
what can be done by the comparative method in syntax also, when elaborately 
carried out, can be seen from the excellent little volume of Driver on the Hebrew 
Tenses. Of the work done, and to be done, by this method in Hebrew lexicog¬ 
raphy, we have already spoken, and mention here only the fact that a wealth of 
material for this purpose is found in another work of Gesenius, namely in his 
Thesaurus , completed by Bodiger. The dialects, methodically and scientifically 
applied to the elucidation of Hebrew, are yet a mine full of rich treasures. 
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I. 

A vernacular knowledge of any language has the immense advantage over a 
book knowledge of it, in the sure and intimate acquaintance with the facts 
and forms of speech; but it is certain that in a scientific and philosophical 
acquaintance with the principles of dead languages, modem scholars are greatly in 
advance of the ancients who spoke those tongues. The blunders and inaccuracies 
of Roman authors in treating the etymology and structure of Latin are often 
amusing; and a Greek grammar of the days of Homer or Demosthenes, if such 
there were, would be a literary curiosity in more senses than one. In like man¬ 
ner Hebraists of the present day have investigated the peculiarities of u the 
sacred tongue r ’ with a thoroughness and a comprehensiveness unknown to any 
other age. Not even the Massorites, who possessed next to a living knowledge of 
Hebrew, and who have fixed its vocalization for all time, exhibit anything com¬ 
parable to the minute analysis and searching comparison of forms and construc¬ 
tions that characterize the latest inquiries into Hebrew grammar. The depart¬ 
ment of syntax especially has hitherto been defectively treated, and students 
therefore have occasion to welcome the introduction into schools of Ewald’s 
Hebrew Syntax , which the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh made accessible to English 
readers by translating in 1879 that part of the learned German’s Autfuerliches Lehr - 
buck. We will not have space, in the two short papers which we propose to devote 
to the subject, to examine in detail the many important suggestions and elucida¬ 
tions of this comprehensive and ingenious book; we will therefore confine our 
attention to the doctrines and relations of the so-called tenses , especially the 
“ Future” (or, as Ewald prefers to call it, the “ Imperfect”); which is confessedly 
the most difficult and least satisfactory point in modem treatises on Hebrew 
grammar. 

The author sets out with an admirable statement of tke ground difference in 
these two verb-forms: 

“ The simplest distinction of time in an action is, that the speaker first of all 
merely separates between the two grand and opposite aspects under which every 
conceivable action may be regarded. Man has first acted, passed through an ex¬ 
perience, and sees before him something that is finished, or has taken place; but this 
very fact reminds him of that which does not yet exist, that which is behind and is 
expected. The former, or positive side, is that of experience, objective contem- 
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plation of action; the latter or negative side, is the higher subjective side of 
human thought and inference ” (p. 1). Here the basal distinction of the objective 
(or past), and the subjective (or future) is clearly and truthfully drawn. But when 
the author proceeds, as he does in the very next sentence, and thereafter through¬ 
out his discussion, to draw the division thus: “ Hence, with reference to action, 
the speaker views everything as already finished , and thus before him, or as unfin¬ 
ished and non-existent, but possibly becoming and coming,” we conceive that he 
has materially departed from his former line of separation; for a positive action 
is not necessarily finished, nor is a negative one in the process of becoming at all. 
The exact and essential distinction had already been indicated, namely, the 
objective fact, and the subjective conception. This, and not the other, namely, 
of complete or incomplete execution, we find to be the true key to the intricacies 
of Hebrew usage with regard to the verb-forms. When the author proceeds to 
remark (p. 3) that “the names ‘Preterite’ and ‘Future’ are unsuitable, and 
have merely been derived from modern languages,” we do not quite agree with 
him; for it is certain, even according to his own basis and the passages which he 
meanwhile has himself cited, that these are often, if not predominantly, the actual 
meanings of the two forms. But when he adds, “We designate them Perfect and 
Imperfect , understanding these names, however, not in the narrow sense attached 
to them in Latin grammars, but in a quite general way,” we entirely disagree 
with him, and that for two reasons: 1. These names do not indicate the 
primary and real distinction; which is not the degree of completeness in an act, 
but the point of view from which it is regarded by the speaker (backward or for¬ 
ward, outward or inward), as Ewald himself set out by defining; 2. They, just as 
much as “ Praeter ” and “ Future,” are borrowed from other languages, with which 
the Hebrew has comparatively little analogy; and they are hampered with the 
additional disadvantage that, as Ewald himself confesses in adopting them, they 
must be taken, not as ordinarily understood in grammar, but in a peculiar and 
“ quite general,” i. e., very indefinite, way. We gain nothing, but lose much, by 
such a substitution. In proposing a new nomenclature, if we must entirely cut 
loose from conventional names, let us call them at once the Objective and the 
Subjective forms of the verb, and then we shall say just what we mean, and hit 
the nail on the head, and the right nail, too. 

We have but little criticism to make on Ewald’s further specifications of the 
use of the Praeter, but when he says (p. 6), that in such expressions as “ they 
almost consumed me” (Ps. cxix., 87), it means “they would have killed me;” 
“one of the people almost lay with thy wife,” as meaning “might have lien,” 
etc., we demur; for in our judgment the intention of the verb-form being not so 
much to express a perfect act, or, as the French say, un fait accompli, but rather an 
objective one, the meaning is that these acts really did come near being effected, 
not by reason of an actual attempt, but because there was a direct opportunity 
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and provocation therefor. The danger or proximity (DJ^DD) was rea l* and not 

* 

imaginary or even hypothetical; as it would have been represented had the 
Future been employed. It was not merely true that the calamity might possibly 
have occurred; but it was in fact imminently nigh. Nothing but the “ almost ” 
intervened. So we often say, “ I almost fell, ” not meaning “ I partly fell,” or 
“ I might have fallen,” but “ I came near falling,” or “ I was on the point of 
falling,” by reason of some positive occurrence, which, however, did not include 
any actual degree of falling at all, although it did involve the fact of falling out¬ 
right. That event was obviated, not by any subjective cause, but by an objective 
intervention. This last distinction is in harmony with our view of the essential 
distinction between the two Hebrew verb-forms. 

Turning now to the second and more idiomatic of these, the so-called Future, 
Ewald’s Imperfect, we shall note his two divisions of this latter idea, and then 
the subdivisions under them. We will take them up in his order: first as nota¬ 
tions of time , i. e., tenses (pp. 7-18); and secondly as indications of manner , i. e., 
moods (pp. 14-26). 

The equivalent of a present tense he evolves out of the notion of incipiency 

still continued. As an illustration he cites 1 tW) (1 Sam. xvii., 8), which he 

• •• 

translates “ ye are marching out.” But we would render the clause thus, “ Why 
should you come owt,” etc. The purpose there is not to express the fact of march¬ 
ing, nor yet its mode, much less its time or degree; but simply to demand its 
reason or cause; and as this lay in the feelings of the enemy, the subjective verb- 
form is the appropriate one. Ewald goes on to compare HiO PNQ ( or its equiv- 

T T | 

alent) with PND ( or its equivalent) as interchangeable, both meaning 

T | 

“ Whence comest thou ? ” But this obliterates a nice distinction intended by the 
two phrases; for in each instance the former denotes (besides the question as to 
the locality) the (objective) fact of a journey, while the latter indicates its (sub¬ 
jective) purpose. This is especially obvious from the first passage which he cites 
(Gen. xvi., 8), where they (in substance) occur together, and are clearly contrasted, 

“And he said, Hagar, Sarai’s maid, from whence hast thou come (JIND PftD 

• • • • • 

and whither wilt thou go (O^PI JUKI)?” This passage is singularly inappropriate 

• C* •• t t : 

as an instance of the present tense; for one part of the journey was past and the 
other future. 

A similar fallacy inheres in the author’s extension of this principle of equal¬ 
ity to the exchange of the two tenses in the respective members of poetic paral¬ 
lelism. This is a very common occurrence. Ewald cites but two examples, 
remarking that the interchange is made “merely for the sake of variety;” and 

this is the common supposition. But we apprehend that such a view does injus- 

% 

tice to the genius of the usage. A real difference is always meant, although perhaps 
not an essential one; and the prevalent practice of translators, who plane out the 
distinction by the convenient use of the English present tense, is a vicious one. 
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detrimental to tbe delicate shade of signification. Thus, in the first of the two 
examples, Prov. xi., 7, “ In the death of a wicked man hope will perish 

*• 

and the confidence of iniquities has [then] perished (rn^K)?” the common idea is 
disappointment, but the former clause regards the sinner prospectively as count¬ 
ing upon the future, while the latter contemplates him retrospectively as now no 
longer to be counted upon. So in the second passage cited, Prov. xiv., 18, 
“ Simple ones have [always] inherited folly, but cunning ones—they shall 

*: t 

crown themselves with (VVO*) knowledge;” the contrast is with respect to char- 

• • 

acter and success, the former clause under the figure of an inheritance (which 

♦ 

points backward to the bequest), and the latter under that of coronation (pointing 
forward to a reign thus begun). In like manner, we think we could show that in 
every such supposed case of equation, there is a skillful shifting in the kaleido¬ 
scope of parallelism, not only by the variety of terms employed (which are studi¬ 
ously non-synonymous), but also in the tenses used to enhance their effect. It is 
a great pity that versions will go on perpetually confounding and obscuring what 
the original meant to be diverse and perspicuous. This scholastic artifice of in¬ 
troducing a present tense, which the language systematically ignores, has robbed 
Hebrew poetry of a subtle significance, and greatly stripped it of its terse beauty. 
But whether the distinction in question can be made palpable in a translation or 
not, it certainly lies on the face of the text; and plain English readers are entitled 
to be made aware of its existence, instead of having it effaced by the substitution 
of an intermediate present tense. The two verb-forms were evidently not employed 
by the sacred writer at random; and we see no other way of reproducing them so 
simple and truthful as by means of the corresponding tenses in English. These 
surely would not be the Perfect and the Imperfect, but some form of the Preterite 
and the Future or Conditional. 

When Ewald goes on to argue that the Hebrew Future may “ indicate what 
was becoming realized in the past,” we still more emphatically object to his doc¬ 
trine of its use, although we recognize the subjective principle to which he ascribes 
this usage, “ animated description,” u the fancy of the speaker.” The poetical 
passages which he cite3 do not require or sustain this view. In Job hi., 3, “The 

day in which I was born ” cYtin), is not “ in which I was to be bom,” but is 

.. T . 

simply the usual conditional relative, when the fact is assumed. In Job hi., 11, 
“ Why did I not die?” (rflON)» * s rather “ Why should I not have died?” and, by 

T 

the way, the second member does not carry on the question and the negative, but 
reads “ From a womb I issued, and I should [then] have expired.” EwahTs other 
poetical passages, Job xv., T; Ps. cxxxix., 16, are merely additional instances 
of the Future in relative clauses and in additional statements. He admits that 
this construction is rare in prose, and confined to certain combinations, especially 

with the particles tK* etc. To these has often been attributed a conversive 

• # ♦ • 

• • I 

force, but that explanation is unnecessary, although Ewald seems to favor it. 
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With this sort of attraction is most striking. It is resolvable, however, by 

• # • * 

• • 

the ordinary influence of a relative clause; for this particle is really a noun, and 
its construction is elliptical, q. d., “there was a not-yet that it should,” etc. 
Hence, like all other relative phrases, it is occasionally used with a past tense, 
when the fact is intended to be definitely and independently asserted. The con¬ 
struction of the verb with usually exhibits nothing very peculiar; the particle 

T 

simply marks exactness of time, whether past or future. We note here a curious 
fallacy respecting it into which Delitzsch has fallen in his commentary on Job 
xxxyiii., 21 (Clark’s edition, n., 318), where he cites Ewald here “on the Future 
joined with regularly in the signification of the Aorist ,” and accordingly trans¬ 
lates “ thou knowest it, for then thou wast bom n’raw-” Now to render the 

•• T * 

sense appropriate we need a Pluperfect, not an Aorist, “ thou then hadst been 
bom,” for a child just bom at the time would have known nothing. But this is 
not the force of the Future here. It is subjective, as ever, and therefore highly 
ironical, “ For at that time thou must [on thy own presumption] have been bom !” 
■The sarcasm does not lie in “ thou knowest ” (a preteritive, strictly past as¬ 

certained; like olSa from elSov), which is simply declarative, as laying the basis for the 
demand of an answer. That with a Future does not necessarily form an Aorist 

T 

is plain from Ps. n., 5, where no one would think of rendering "131* “he spoke.” 

• • mm • 

_ • 

See also Ps. xcvi., 12, etc. The conversive force of in the comparatively few 

T 

cases where it occurs, seems to depend upon the fact that a corresponding 
tense (the Praeter) precedes, with which it is co-ordinated, imitating in this 
respect the law of *) conversive, e. g., with a Future, Exod. xiv., 1; Num. xxi., 17; 
Deut. iv., 41; Josh, vm., 30; x., 12; 1 Kgs. vm., 1; but not with the Praeter, 
for Exod. xv., 15; Judg. v., 11, are not to the point. In the above passage of 
Job, however, this co-ordination is not found. 

While upon this matter of *) conversive, we wish to call attention to what we 
conceive to be an error in grammarians and translators, who neglect the above 
law of co-ordination in its use. Even with the Future tense, despite the distinc¬ 
tive pointing which it always then has, we find the verb often rendered as a Future 
still; and yet more frequently is the connection with the preceding Praeter disre¬ 
garded. Some go so far indeed as to deny the necessity of this last condition 
altogether. But although it is obscure in some cases, we believe it is never 
entirely absent; and that if the reader will diligently search he will always find 
the antecedent Past tense, either expressed or implied. A remarkable example 
occurs in Ps. vm., where the first verb in verse 6 [English, 5] (^mDnfll) is co- 

• • • mm • mm 

ordinated parenthetically with ♦fHON implied before verse 5, as a part of the 

* : - t 

oratio directa, which is likewise resumed in the second member of verse 7 (row); 
while the intermediate verbs and are co-ordinated with 

l * • » » * mm 

the oratio obliqua in verse 5. The observance of these connections adds variety to 
the language, and illustrates the bearing of the declarative (objective) statements 
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upon the constitution of man in creation, and of the dependent (subjective) ones 
upon his position in providence. Rare instances, we admit, may be cited in which 
there is no appearance whatever of a Praeter antecedent in co-ordination with a 
converted Future; but these are due to the highly elliptical nature of the Hebrew 
language, which allows constructions of its laws difficult to make appreciable in 

English. For example, in Hosea vm., we have a converted future (V?DN*1) 

• • «■» 

immediately following a simple future (irQP)i “They will sacrifice flesh, and 

* • • 

• • 

have eaten.” But it should be noticed that an incomplete clause (*3rOn *r*Qf) 

• • • * 

I t • 

“ the sacrifices of my holocausts,” precedes, which is put forward as an absolute 
statement (like a nominative independent ), and is therefore regarded as equivalent 
to a Praeter tense. We may therefore resolve the construction, by filling up the 
sentence thus, “[They have taken] the sacrifices of my holocausts, [which] they 
[are pleased to] sacrifice [as] flesh; and they have eaten [them].” This brings out 
the crime of these formalists, who went through the routine of worship perfunc¬ 
torily, sacrificing the victims merely os flesh, and eating them accordingly; even 
when these should have been wholly consumed as a burnt-offering. Other instan¬ 
ces may similarly be resolved on the principle of an elliptical or undeveloped pro- 
tasis , as is often the case with simple ) consecutive. They do not, therefore, 
invalidate the law of co-ordination. 

It would be a curious and interesting question why the Hebrew alone of all 
the Semitic family exhibits this feature of conversive. Perhaps it would be 
found to be because it adheres more closely than any of its sisters to the distinc¬ 
tive use of the two tenses. The Aramaean, for example, which was its nearest 
neighbor and most intimately allied to it historically—for Laban spoke Aramaean 
(Gen. xxxi., 47), and that was probably the vernacular of Abraham himself (cf. 
Deut. xxvi., 5, where Jacob is called an Aramaean by descent)—has no trace of 
it; and this is very lax in its constructions of the verb, going so far—at least in 
its later forms—as to construct a new Praeter out of the Participle. 
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By PROFESSOR A. KUENEN, 

Leyden University. Translated from the Dutch. 

The true reading of this prophetic word has been preserved in more than one 
ancient version, and after Houbigant 1 a few have substituted it for that of the 
Massoretic text. 2 But there are still commentators of note who do not follow it 
in their explanation of Micah, 3 or even pass it by without mention, 4 and the cor¬ 
rupt textus receptus serves as a proof-text in the history of the religion of Israel. 
It does not seem to be superfluous, therefore, once more to treat the critical prob¬ 
lem avudev, and, if possible, reach some permanent conclusion concerning it by a 
careful consideration of its pros and its cons. 

After Micah has depicted the appearance of Jahwe in its fearful effects (i., 
3, 4) he continues as follows, according to the Massoretic text: 

•wr* JT3 nworoi 

pw wfti npy* jnsto »o 

ofrtfn* wfrn mvr moa »oi 

The meaning is clear: Jahwe comes to exercise judgment over his people; 
the apostasy of Jacob and the sin of Israel cause his wrath. In the second mem¬ 
ber the first word has been regarded, certainly erroneously, as plural, 6 and there¬ 
fore it was written with waw. jlNOfl corresponds to and this was the 

reading of the LXX. among others. But otherwise the first half of the verse is 
perfectly clear. The Synonyms “ Jacob ” and “ House of Israel,” are used to 
designate the nation as a whole, and thus including the two kingdoms. In the 

i 

second half, when they are named separately, each with its capital, Jacob stands 
for the northern kingdom, but the southern must be designated by its own 
proper name, Judah. The question: u Who is the apostasy of Jacob ? Is it not 
Samaria! ” is logically not strictly justifiable, because Samaria was not itself 
“ the apostasy ” of Northern Israel. But psychologically it is easily explained 
and justified. For Micah, the countryman, the sin of his people is concentrated 
in the capital and its corrupt aristocracy, and what he regards as certain in respect 
to Jerusalem, he also applies unhesitatingly to Samaria. 

i Notae Crit. in V. T. libro8 II., 570 seq. 

a J. A. Dathe, Proph. Minorts ed., p. 211. T. Roorda, Comment, in Ydl. Michae , pp. 11-14. T. 
K. Cheyne, Michah (1882) pp. 18,19. 

a Among others, Hartmann, Justi, van der Palm. 

* Among others, Ewald, Bunsen, Caspari, Umbreit, Hitzig-Steiner, Keil. 

* E. g., by R. Smend (1875), Afoses apud Prophetas , p. 55 seq.. 57,61. C. J. Bredenkamp, Oesetz tmd 
Propheten (1881), p. 167. 

« Of course, in connection with the reading ni03 in the fourth member, concerning which I 
shall speak presently. 
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There remains the fourth member, which we desire especially to treat: “And 
who [are] the high places of Judah ? Are they not Jerusalem! ” Let us suppose 
for an instant that an entirely unanimous tradition bears witness for these words. 
Even then we should decide that Micah could not have written thus. In the first 
place, we have the parallel of Jerusalem and the high places of Judah, in the 
plural—a mistake in the form which surprises us, at least in the case of this 
prophet. But in the second place, the idea itself, the identification of those high 
places with Jerusalem strikes us as much more strange. Even though the capital 
had its bamdth, 1 yet it had fewer of them than any other city in Judea, because it 
had the temple, which is opposed to the bam6th, and in whose interest these were 
put away by Josiah 2 if not before this by Hezekiah. 3 To make Jerusalem respon¬ 
sible for that which took place outside of its walls, and in opposition to its wishes 

—this certainly could not occur to Micah. The relation of the members of the 
verse furnishes a further difficulty. Just as the third corresponds to the first, so 

also the fourth must refer to the second. But then it ought to read: “ and who is 
the sin of Judah ? Is it not Jerusalem I ” There is really no one who denies 
this. But it is thought that the prophet has purposely expressed this idea in 
another form, and so enriched it with a new element. Hitzig expresses this as fol¬ 
lows : “ Die Fortsetzungsollte eigentlich lauten: und xcer die Suenden Israels u.s.w. 
Statt dessen benennt Micha diese Siinden; fiber das Prad. hinaus eilt er zum 
Subj., welches er als Prad. eines neuen Subj. erscheinen lasst.” Thus: the wor¬ 
ship of the high places proceeding from Jerusalem, and = the sin of Judah! How 
strange the first must have sounded to his contemporaries we have already 
remarked. But now the second: Is it possible that Micah has identified the 
bamoth with the sin of his people ? That would have been formidable enough 
even for the Deuteronomist and for the Bedactor of the Book of Kings, but for 
Micah it is inconceivable. He does not name the bamoth once. It is true, he ex¬ 
pects that Jahwe in the future shall put away from the midst of his people not 
only the horses and chariots, the fortified cities and the forts, but also the graven 
images, the ma 99 ebas and the asheras. 4 But who warrants us to seek these 
things only in the bamoth, 5 and even if we were warranted in this, to take for grant¬ 
ed that in their use the prophet saw the sin of Judah ? He himself forbids us this. 
The perverting of justice, murder, corruption of judges, priests and prophets— 
these constitute, in his own words, “ the apostasy of Jacob, and the sin of Israel,” 
against which, filled with the spirit of Jahwe, he must prophesy. 6 No one who 
interprets him by his own words can permit the bamoth in chap, i., 5, to stand. 
But also the tradition obliges us to take them away. They belong to the official 
text, established in the second century after Christ. It is true, a few MSS. have 

1 2 Kgs. xxiii., 8. a 2 Kgs. xxii. s 2 Kgs. xviii., 4; of. verse 22 and Isa. xxxvi., 7. * Chap. v. t 

»-13. * Compare rather 2 Kgs. xxiii., 4.6, 7.11. « Chap. lit., 8, cf. verses 3-11, and 1 seq. 
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niton for rvm 1 but this can hardly be any thing else but a correction, either 

involuntary, or carefully weighed, and at any rate perfectly justifiable. For Sym- 

machus 2 rendered ra and two centuries later Jerome ezcelsaf Neither is 

there any indication of a Talmudic variant. But opposed to the manuscript 

which was followed by the Palestinean scribes, we have the much older one whose 

reading is given by the LXX. With some unessential variations all the Greek 

Codices read : kqI Wf i) apapria oIkov ’iot’cfa ; also the descendants of the LXX. as far 

as we can consult them, defend this reading. 4 But above all it is confirmed both 

by the Peshitto, and by the Targum, whose free translation (j"VDT ItDfl 

tfTtfW fTTliT) can be based only on fnliT iTD ilKtDfT The last testi¬ 
mony especially seems to be very noteworthy, and when taken in connection with 

the other considerations, decisive. He who depends upon authority for the estab¬ 
lishment of the text, has in truth no choice. 

But, it is objected, even in this case the textus receptus deserves the prefer¬ 
ence. For: “ probabilis prae ceteris ea est lectio, quae reliquarum ansam dedisse 
vel etiam earum elementa in se continere videtur.” 5 Undoubtedly, but also this 
highest canon of textual criticism must be applied with discrimination. The pos¬ 
sibility that jllDD was changed to on account of the parallelism I have 

already granted. But can just as easily have arisen from nXOfT First, 

an accident may have taken place; JTYin* ma y have been changed to 
n03» 6 and when this had taken place HHOn bad to yield. But another sup¬ 
position is more probable, namely, that a congenial spirit to the Deuteronomist 
added “bamoth” in margine to “the sin of the house of Judah,” and a later 
copyist inserted this, to him, correct explanation, and then omitted /VD for the 
sake of euphony. The one possibility seems to stand opposed to the other; but 
only as long as it is thought possible, (which we have seen can not be supposed), 

that Micah wrote rrnrr nm He who has been convinced by the foregoing 

that these words do not furnish a correct sense can not regard them as original, 
and must acknowledge the true reading to have been: fTTliT JVD iHttOn 

O^tPYT N*7n 

i See Keunicott. 

* According to a marginal note in the Versio Syr. Hexaplania; cf. Origenia Hexapl ., ed. II. 1 988. 
The version of Aquilla and of Theodotlon have not come down to us, probably because they did 
not depart from the LXX. 

* Roorda (p. 12), names him among the witnesses for the reading flKOn. Unjustly, as excelaa 
in the reading of all the MSS. of the Vulgate, and is expressly cited by Jerome as the reading 
of the Hebrew as opposed to that of the LXX. See his Comment, in Michaeam (Opp. ed. Vollers. 
T. VI., 483). 

« Vetus Lat. (Sabatier. T. II.: 944. Fragm. Vera. Antehier . Ed. Ranke, II., p. 16) Arm., Syr., 
Hexapl., Arab, (cf. Ryssel in Tal. W. V.: 102 seq.). 

6 Tischendorf in Proll . ad. Ed. N. T. Tam. majorem, p. xxxiii, coll, xlii, seq. 

* Just as, on the other band, Vollers (Tal. W. IV: 8) supposes that JV3 is a mistake for 

and that dpaprla was subsequently added by the translator, from the preceding. His meritori¬ 
ous work on the Dodekapropheton der Alexandrtncr , would have gained in value, both here and 
elsewhere, if he had examined the '* plus und minus des Alexandriners ” and his “Varianten** 
at the same time, and so had presented them to the reader. 
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ON THE TEXT OF PSALMS XIV. AND LIII. 

By Edward G. Kino, D. D., 

Madingley Vicarage, Cambridge, England. 

♦ 

A study of parallel texts might, I believe, throw much light on questions of 
Old Testament criticism. 

I offer the following suggestions on the origin of the variations in Pss. xiv. 
and liii. in the hope that other students may be induced to follow out or to con¬ 
trovert the views here suggested. 

I omit the headings and superscriptions ae not belonging to the original texts. 
All other variations as they exist in the Massoretic texts will be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing table: 

Ps. xiv. Ps. LIII. 

D’ffrN pN • • '0*73 *?3 i ION 

sio-wy pN • ■ rh'by wnn iwwrr ‘ru; 

din oo ■ • epperr owo rorr ' T o’rfrN 

d’h^n nN ttm ■ ■ 'nvn ewi niNn'? 

id ‘wn io 

rn^NJ •nrr 

3iD n&y pN 

nnN dj pN 

WT N*?n 

• PN 'tya ^3 (omit * 73 ) 

»0V ♦‘WN 

Drf? ^3N 

iNip n 1 ? mrr 

ins rtrrfi otr 

, ins rrn ah 

pnv m3 D’rf?N ’3 *lfS D7f?N ’3 

won oynyy nntr»3rr[Lxx.fj ! jn]*]jnnovv 
inDno mrv o ddno dt^n *3 

t t : 

The Psalm begins with an elegiac movement of four pentameters of accented 
syllables, after which it breaks into a rapid movement expressive of indignation. 
This movement consists chiefly of triplets and is continued to the end of the 
Psalm. 

The words were, I believe, originally ^ a copyist hav¬ 

ing been misled by similarity of sound (cf. Ps. lxxxv., 7, where the LXX. evi¬ 
dently read for If this emendation be admitted the rhythm is 

• • * 
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improved and we observe a remarkable alternation in the Divine Names, D*n*?K 
and niil* occurring alternately three times before and three times after the name 

‘w- This adaptation of Divine Names may, of course, be the work of a reviser, 

• • 

but it should be compared with the name Hi!T, * n Ps* 1- 

T * • • •• • • 

• • • 

A point, however, of much greater interest is the text which underlies the 
strange variation in the last three lines of our Psalm. 


The common theory of a later Psalmist adapting the words of an existing 


Psalm to some special needs of his own time cannot possibly account for the vari¬ 


ations in Ps. Lin. 


It requires, indeed, a large credulity to believe that an inspired writer should 

have alterd i"D into m omitted the word corresponding to , changed 

: - • | 

lyity counsel into bones / into *"pn> besides other changes of similar 

sounding letters and all to destroy all possibility of rhythm and, in the end, to 
get such a sense as this:— “ For God hath scattered the bones of him that en- 
campeth against thee; thou hast put them to shame, because God hath rejected 
then.” (RV.) I 

A writer would scarcely speak of an enemy whose bones had been scattered 
as afterwards “ put to shame ” and “ rejected.” 

But, apart from this, we have a better text suggested by the LXX., which 
evidently read C|Jf7 hypocrite instead of *pn him that encampeth against thee. 

But though the text in Ps. mi. is in confusion, we cannot, therefore, assume 
that the parallel passage in Ps. xiv. represents the original text. 

*3 in one clause doubtless corresponds to *3 in the other; so that we are not 

• • 

justified in translating 

“/or God is in the generation of the righteous”. 

“ because the Lord is his refuge.” 

Again, who are they that are addressed in the disconnected words “The 
counsel of the poor ye put to shame ” ? 

There is then a strong a priori probability in favor of a common text from 
which these two texts diverged. 

Towards the construction of such a text I offer the following suggestions: 


A verb is needed where *VQ now stands. The parallel text (mi.) suggests 
nts. Now the Chaldee ^*73 (Dan. iv., 11) signifies to scatter and is only another 

mm m 

form of 

If any one should object that '■pQ is Chaldee , I suggest TJ3 which is another 

• 

synonym of TfQ (see Ps. lxviii., 31) and which might easily have been mistaken 
for '■pft and then pointed *113. 


Again, instead of pH¥ which unfortunately has no equivalent in the parallel 
text of Ps. liii., I suggest p*"iy, making indeed the same correction which all 
critical scholars agree to make in the text of Isa. xlix., 24, where p**^ is un¬ 
doubtedly a very old mistake for 
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Again, on comparing the parallel texts, is more likely to be a correction 
than n OVJ7; consequently I retain the latter, but point it nfoYJf 1 “ weighty 
counsels.” 

Of the three readings (Ps. xiv.), yn (Ps. liii.) and (LXX. on Ps» 
Lin.) I prefer the latter. So the whole passage, as I propose to restore it, would 
run, 

pjj TO n 

vftxj nbyy 

DDNO ” 

t t : 

i. e., “ For God hath scattered the proud, 

The weighty counsel of the hypocrite he hath put to shame, 

For the Lord hath despised them. ’ ’ 

The historical allusion being probably to the frustration of the counsel of 
Ahithophel (2 Sam. xv.). 4 

18ee Isa. xli., 21, “bring hither your weighty counsels DD'rUDXj? salth the king of Jacob.” 
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BY PR0FES80R I8AAC H. HALL, PH. D., 

Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


L T il 


The principal purpose in presenting the following Gesnola inscriptions here is 
to correct mistakes of various sorts, which appear in former publications. Some¬ 
times fragments of the same object have been separated, as if belonging to differ¬ 
ent objects, some have been incorrectly read, and one, at least, had not been read 
or deciphered at all. The labors of other decipherers, however, are not to be 
undervalued. When Rodiger and Schroder tried their hands at them, the prob¬ 
lem was more difficult than after they left them. 

Former publicatifcns of these inscriptions, to which reference is here made, 
have been made, in whole or in part, and with various degrees of correctness, by 
Ceccaldi, in the Revue Archceologique , at various times from 1869-1871; by Rodi¬ 
ger, in Monatsbericht der Kbniglich-Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin , May, 1870, pp. 264-272; by Schroder, in the same for May, 1872, pp. 330- 
3ll; By W. Hayes Ward (a few omitted by Schroder) in Proceedings of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society , May, 1874, p. lxxxv; by di Cesnola, in Cyprus, Appendix, pp. 
441, 442, and plates 9-12; and by Renan, in Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, 
Tom I., Pars Prima, p. 44 seq., and Tabulae Y.-YIH. 

In citing these publications, I give only the author’s name and the number by 
which he designates the object. Ceccaldi I have not cited, as his work was 
scarcely that of a decipherer. 

Two, and perhaps three, inscriptions formerly published I have omitted. One 
is Schroder’s No. 9, or Rodiger’s XLIX. d., which I do not remember ever to have 
seen in the collection, and which does not appear in Cesnola’s Cyprus. Renan 

gives it as his own No. 24, from a squeeze by Ceccaldi. It reads... • ‘TDJOB'N. 

being identical in matter with parts of other inscriptions; as of Ward’s No. 3, 
Cesnola’s No. 10. The other is Rodiger’s u Cit[iensis] XLIX. 6, which Renan 
gives as his own No. 26, copying it from a squeeze taken by Ceccaldi, and remark¬ 
ing its absence from the present collection, as well as from Schroder’s and Ces¬ 
nola’s publications. Schroder (pp. 333, 334) had remarked already, in 1872, that 
he could not find it, though he had searched for it diligently, for days, among all 
Cesnola’s Phoenician objects in Cyprus. Schroder shows (it will also be seen 
below) that in several instances Rodiger published two, or even three, different 
copies of the same inscription, supposing them to be of different objects. This 
one reads ... .♦jnpto-"- which is to be found on other and actual inscrip¬ 
tions. The third is Rodiger’s XLIX. n, which Renan gives as his own No. 38, 
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from a drawing by Ceccaldi. It reads Q^p — as there given. The numbers 
here used to designate the inscriptions are those which the objects now bear in 
the museum. 

The following are the inscriptions. They are all from the temple of Eshmun- 
melqarth, near Citium, and are votive inscriptions. The additions in brackets 
are only made where the missing matter seemed obvious. 

II. (Schroder, 2; Cesnola, 4; Renan, 15.) Marble fragment. Two lines, 

obscure and fragmentary. 

• • • • ty] ann • |rv-- 

“_ Hananba’al (i. e., Hannibal) gave— which he vowed in behalf of [his] 

s[on....” 

HI. a. (Rodiger, xlix. a.; Schroder, 7; Cesnola, 14; Renan, 16, a.) 

IH. 6. (Rodiger xliii. and xliv.; Schroder, 3; Cesnola, 1; Renan, 16, 6.) 
Parts of the same inscription, though not continuous. On the rim of a 
marble bowl. 

miptaDtw 1 ? ’jin'? 'nm "oy juvi (M ••• fjvtfw [••••(«•)' 

“—so]n of Melekyathon_my Lord’s servant gave to my Lord, to Eshmun- 

Melq[arth.” The first part doubtless belongs to the date sometime in the reign of 
Pumiyathon son of Melekyathon, king of Citium and Idalium. In the second 
part, instead of “ my Lord’s servant,” may be read the proper name ’Ebedadoni. 
The full legend of this inscription may be gathered from inscription No. I, the 
longest in the collection, which was published in Hebraica Vol. I., p. 25. 

IV. (Ward, 2; Cesnola, 11; Renan, 19.) On the straight rim of a marble 
dish. Letters of very fine strokes. 

.. • • ‘MINI TD • • • • 

“_king of Citium and Ida[lium_” 

Part of the date of a votive inscription. 

V. a. (Rodiger, xliii. and xlvii.; Schroder, 4; Cesnola, 3; Renan, 23.) 

V. 6. (Cesnola, 12 (?) Renan, 17, a. and 6.) 

V. c. (Schroder, 20; Cesnola, 13; Renan, 20.) 

All are parts of the same inscription, but not continuous, except that V. 5. is 
in two continuous pieces. On rim of marble dish. 

• • m]» yiNI (c.). • .[JJTD^D "pti? ' Ml (&•)• • Ml III III TQO]•••(«•) 

“ [In the day] 19 of the month.. .[in the year] 4 (?) of king Melek[yathon king of 

Citium] and Idalium, an offering. 

n. 

The number of the year is uncertain, but it was 4 or more. 

VI. (Rodiger xlv.; Schroder, 5; Renan, 22.) On rim of heavy marble bowl. 

•••• *7 ‘ D*D“D |JV •••• 

“_the royal interpreter gave to_” 
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VII. (Renan, 39.) Fine letters on edge of marble bowl, much obscured, but 
perfectly legible. 

• • • • ’jim 1 ? mp^oroy • • • • 

“_[’Ebed-]melqarth to his Lord, to Eshmim[-melqarth_” 

VIII. (Rodiger, xlvi.; Ward, 3; Cesnola, 10; Renan, 23.) On rim of gyp¬ 
sum bowl or vase. 

• • • • mpf?DJOB'X‘? ’JIM 1 ? • • • • 

“_to his Lord, to Eshmunmel[qarth_” 

IX. (Rodiger, xlviii.; Schroder, 6; Renan, 18.) On rim of marble bowl. 

• ••• "]*?]» frvato ■p'ra 1 ? •••• 

“_[of ki]ng Melekyathon, ki[ng of Citium and Idalium]_” 

Part of the date of a votive inscription. 

X. (Rodiger, part only, xlix. L; Schroder, 15 and 21; Ward, 1; Cesnola, 21 
and 30; Renan 25.) On rim of marble bowl. 

"\iy rnphasavvb 

“_to Eshmunmeljqarth- May he bless.” 

End of a votive inscription. 

XI. (Rodiger, xlix. c•; Schroder, 8, Cesnola, 15; Renan, 27.) On rim of 
marble bowl. 

• • • • ~pD’ rnphosomh ■■■■ 

“_to Eshmunmel[qarth. May he ble[ss].” 

XII. (Rodiger, xlix. o.; Schroder, 17; Cesnola, 16; Renan, 34.) On rim of 
marble bowl. 

• • • • to • • • • 

“_vowed an image_” 

XIII. (Rodiger, xlix. k.; Schroder, 14; Cesnola, 23; Renan, 37.) On con¬ 
vex outer surface of marble bowl. Two lines. (The bowl may have been the 
same of which No. XII. is a fragment.) 

.... K 

• • • • 

The first line, perhaps “ L[ord],’’ or the beginning of a proper name; the sec¬ 
ond, “ to [his] L[ord],” or “ to E[shmunmelqarth].” 

XIV. (Rodiger, xlix. i.; Schroder, 13; Cesnola, 20; Renan, 29.) On rim of 
marble bowl. 

• • • • fM *?0[D — 

u _this image (or, fictile object)_” 

XV. a. (Rodiger, xlix, h . q. f.; Schroder, 11; Cesnola, 19; Renan, 31.) 

XV. b. (Rodiger xlix. m.; Schroder, 18; Cesnola, 17; Renan, 35.) Parts of 
the same inscription, but not continuous. On rim of marble bowl. 
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• • • n p n np'wqjfl (&•)•.. . jn* tw • • •(«•) 

44 .which [Eb’edmelqarjtli son of A_gave.” 

XYI. (Renan, 30.) On rim of gypsum vase or bowl. 

.... iwk r mrao •••• 

44 _an offejring this, which_” 

XYII. (Rodiger, xlix. e.; Schroder, 10; Cesnola, 6; Renan, 32.) On rim of 
blue marble bowl. The last letter partly broken off, and uncertain. 


nrrNpD ... 

Uncertain. 

XYIII. (Rodiger, xlix. g .; Schroder, 12; Cesnola, 5; Renan, 33.) On rim 
of marble bowl, and apparently the end of an inscription. 

• n n • • • * 

preceded by a letter which may be3, or p. Wholly uncertain, but probably 
of similar purport to XVII. 

XIX. (Rodiger, xlix. p.; Schroder, 18; Cesnola, 17; Renan, 28.) On rim of 
fine marble bowl. 

• • • • • • • 

4 4 _to Esh]munmel[qarth_” 

XX. 44 Schroder, 19; Cesnola, 22; Renan, 36.) On a splinter from the rim of 
a fine marble bowl. 

.... | 3 *••• 

Probably, 44 _son_” 
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NOTES FOB BEGINNERS. 

By William R. Harper. 

II. 

The Origin of Long Towels in Hebrew.—In the study of etymological forms, we 

must start with the fact, for it is a fact y that all vowel-sounds of whatever quan¬ 
tity, character, or value, can be traced back to one of the three short vowels f, u. 
In the case of every long vowel, therefore, we must ask the questions:—(1) From 
what original (short) vowel has this vowel come ? (2) What influence was exerted 
to make it long ? It is taken for granted that a vowel which was originally short 
would have remained short, had there not been some reason for its change. All 
long vowels, therefore, may be classified under four heads:— 

1. Those which have arisen from the contraction of two distinct vowels; here 
belong 

(a) a (= a+a), as in Dp = qam = q&-&m for qS-wSm; so also = §ath 
for §a-yifth. 

(ft) i (= i+y or y+t), as in Jt£^* = yi-S&n = yfy-§&n, and 0*p* = ya-qim = 
y&q-yfm for y&q-wfm. 

(c) fi (= u+io or u?+w) as in IDIfl = hu-§&r = huw-^&r, and = ta-subh 

t&s-wubh. 

(</) e ( a+t= or y\ as in = ben = bSy(I)n ; = p'ne = p'nSy ; 

= te-tibh = t&y-tibh ; = '“se = <m s&y. 

(e) 6 (= a+u or w?), as in DV = yom = y&wm; = h6-lidh (= h&w-lidh). 

In an exhaustive treatment there must also be included under this class the com¬ 
paratively rare (e) which, like everywhere comes from a contraction of ay * 
As the result of contraction , therefore, arise a very large number of the Hebrew 
long vowels. This is a principle common to all languages. 

2. A second class includes those which have become long, as being character¬ 
istic of a nominal form ; here belong 

(a) a (from an original &) as in = g&nnabh, k - thabh. 

t- t : 

(ft) i (from an original I) as in = ya-min = yS-mfn ; "VDfl = ha-§idh = 

ha-§Idh. 

(c) fi (from an original ii) as in = qa-tfll = q^-tiil; DVp = k'rubh = 

kii-rubh, or kf-rubh. 

* This vowel, indicated for the sake of distinction, by an italicized e , is found (a) in n"S Im¬ 
perfects and Imperatives before the fern. plur. term, nj, and after the analogy of these forms, 
also as the separating vowel in similar Y'y and y''y forms; (b) in forms of plural nouns before 

the suffixes ^ and n. 
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(d) 6 (obscured from &, which is from an original X) as in *7iDp (*?£3p) = qa- 
01 = q&-tal = q&-t&l; {Jf^p = qa-dhdS = qS-dhaS = q&-dh&§; *?£?ip 
(*7tbp) = qd-tel = qa-tfl =qi-tfl. 

It will be worth our while here to note carefully the origin of the forms of the 
Q&l Inf. abs. and Part. act., viz M *?tbp, ^Dp* or, as they are often, but improp- 

erly, written, l ?£Dlp- 

The original stem-form, after the loss of the final &, is q&-t&l; to get a noun- 
form , which shall serve as an infinitive, the ultimate & is lengthened characteristic¬ 
ally to &. Subsequently, because of certain euphonic laws in force every where in 
Hebrew, the penultimate & is heightened to a, the & is obscured to 6. Compare, 
now, the corresponding forms in Arabic and Assyrian q&t&l and q&-$l(u), which 
are, indeed, identical with the ground-form of ^Qp. 

Starting again with the stem q&-t&l, by a characteristic lengthening of the pe¬ 
nultimate &, there was obtained a second nominal form q&-t&l, which served as a 
participle. Here again by the working of the laws of heightening and obscuration 
qa-tHl becomes (through qa-tYl) qo-tel. With the intermediate form q&-#l compare 
the Arabic and Assyrian participles, which have precisely this form. 

It is to be remembered that vowels which became long as being characteristic 
of a nominal form belong to the primitive Semitic; that is to say, these vowels 
arose before the Arabic, Assyrian and other Semitic languages had become sepa¬ 
rate tongues. We do not mean to say that every instance of each of these forma¬ 
tions was in existence before these languages had become separate; but that the 
use of a long (unchangeable) vowel to mark a nominal form originated in the so- 
called primitive Semitic tongue, and that all instances of this in these languages 
have arisen in accordance with this original usage. A distinction something like 
this is seen in w the verb and "13*1 the noun ; in the verb and 

** t t t - |: • t J: • 

the noun (participle). 

By the principle of lengthening (which is the change of & to &, I to i, u to fl, 
not that of & to a, Y to e, ii to d) we may therefore explain a very large number of 
long vowels in Hebrew, the lengthening, in these cases, being understood to char¬ 
acterize the nominal form. 

3. The third class includes those which have been lengthened (not height¬ 
ened) in compensation. The cases are few and doubtful. As examples may be 
cited "YiD*p for "11t3p, tyiD*p for BMQp* Under ordinary circumstances a 
vowel is heightened in compensation for the loss of a consonant, but in a few cases 
real lengthening takes place. Forms also like D1pJ> which = n&qam = nftq- 
w&m = n&-q&m, contain a vowel lengthened in compensation for the loss of 1. 
This class, however, needs no further notice. 

4. The fourth class includes those vowels which have become long through 
the operation of that great euphonic law, the law of the tone; here belong 
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(a) a (always from an original & and standing directly before or under the 

tone*) as in *01 from d&-bh&r; from ’&-kh&l-t&; fTtJfS* from 

y&b-b&-§&th ; QIpD from m&q-w&m. 

(b) e (from Y, and standing directly before or under the tone), as in |3 from 

bln (for ♦£•)); 33*7 from lY-bh&bh; |pf from z&-qYn; from $Yphr; 

from yY-§Ybh (for yYw-SYbh). 

• • «* 

(c) o (from h. and standing directly before or under the tone) as in *70p from 
q'tiil; *73 from kfill; from giir-r&§; from b&*k. 

(d) 4 (always from an original &, and standing directly before or under the 

tonef) as in from ’&-b&dh; 3"llf from *&rb; tVffV} from n&-**sky; 

flJMTpfl from tYq-rS-na. 

The vowels of this class have arisen by heightening, not lengthening. The 
term heightening is a technical one; the change is an artificial increment, or 
strengthening, brought about by the introduction of a foreign element, viz., an 
a-sound (cf. the guna in Sanskrit). The original vowel in these cases is there¬ 
fore increased, heightened (e. g., Y to e, ii to o), and not merely prolonged, length¬ 
ened (e. g., Y to i, ii to fi). These vowels may be described more distinctly as 
follows:— 

(1) They are tone- long; i. e., their length is due to the tone or accent of the 
word. They are long because of their proximity to this tone. 

(2) They are artificially long; i. e., they are not long by nature, or by origin. 
They were short, and would now be short but for the tone. Contracted long vowels 
and characteristically long vowels are so by nature, tone-long vowels are so by 
position . 

(3) They are euphonically long; i. e., they are long merely for the sake of 
euphony. The heightened form has no ’meaning. It sounds better, and hence it 
is preferred. 

(4) They are changeable; i. e.. if the tone, to which they are indebted for 
their very existence, should be moved, they no longer have any reason for exist¬ 
ence and so must suffer change. 

(5) They are, for the most part, tonic and pretonic; i. e., they must stand with 
the tone or before it. The most important euphonic law of the Hebrew language, 
connected with this, may be stated thus: A short vowel standing directly t before 
or under the tone must be heightened. 

It is to be noted in connection with this very brief and general statement of the 
law, (a) that heightened vowels occur sometimes in the antepretone, and likewise 


* This a stands rarely two syllables before the tone, as in D"Wn, where, however, it is pro- 

t t |t a 

tected by Methegh; and, sometimes, in the post-tone syllable, as in fnc?|3. 

t As in the ease of tone-long a, this vowel occurs rarely two syllables before the tone, as in 
noyn, where, also like a it is maintained by means of MetheRh. 
t That is, without an intervening consonant. 
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in the post-tone yllable; and (6) that, within certain rigid limitations a short 
vowel is allowed to stand in a tone-syllable. All cases, however, of either of these 
seeming variations from the general law are capable of satisfactory explanation. 

By the principle of heightening, therefore, we may explain a large number of 
long vowels; and this principle, like that of contraction and lengthening, is one 
common to all languages. 

Repetition of Words.—We frequently find a word repeated in Hebrew, e. g.: 

1) Gen. XVII., 2 "7NQ3 w*- h iffh degree , high degree; 

* • • m * 

• * t • 

1 Sam. II., 3 nPQJI proudly, proudly . 

9 t ; t i 

2) Gen. VII., 2 seven by seven; 

_ ^ • .* . 7 l 

• Exod. XVII., 16 "VI "VID from generation to generation . 

3) Gen. XIV., 10 jl^iO fnJO many wells ; 

2 Kgs. III., 16 Q*Djl 0*2JI many ditches. 

* • • • • • • 

4) Gen. xv., 18 JTIS 1.13 ‘nan 1.13.1 the great river , the river Euphrates. 

t : - : t ** t t * 

From the study of these cases, it will be noted that different ideas are con¬ 
veyed by the repetition. In the first cases cited (cf.also Gen. x., 21; xxn., 20) the 
idea is that of emphasis or intensity. In the second class (cf. also Gen. xxxii., 

17 ; Exod. xvi., 5; xxm., 30; xxv., 35; xxxvi., 4), there is indicated the idea 

of distribution , entirety. In the third class the idea indicated is that of multitude. 

The fourth class (cf. also Gen. xxv., 30; xxxv., 14) is quite different from the 
preceding classes. Here the noun is repeated in order to make it possible for a 
new idea to be added without rendering the construction a faulty one. 


A Noun In the Construct Relation with a Clause. —This construction 
first trouble the beginner. Note the following examples: 

Exod. vi., 28 mnnytova On the day (that) Jehovah spake. 


1 


Sam. XXV., 15* QHK the days we walked with them. 

«■» • • •• a 

Ps. LVI., 4 irmoi* the day I fear. 

Cf. also Gen. xxxix., 20; xl.,3; Exod. iv., 13; 1 Sam. in., 13; 1 Kgs 


xxi., 19. 


It will be seen (a) that the clause is a relative one, though the relative may 
be omitted ; (6) the noun which stands thus is one expressing a general idea of 
place , time , or manner. 
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Some Hebrew Lines*—It was my good fortune to take a volume in my hands 
in which I found the lines I give below. They are, I think, very beautiful, and 
may interest you as well as the readers of Hebraica. 


n 1 ? 

i rn V t* 1 ? 

rorbib ♦roe* tin 

life ♦bi'ra 






• • 


’n’5U ’rmai 
nrak m«Ki 


T T 


’D"lt3ip3 n*WKl 

: nrm +? rrm 


• • 


Read and accentuated as it would be by the Jews of Central and Eastern 
Europe, the meter reminds one of the lesser Sapphic, and indeed of the Sapphic 
stanza as employed by Horace. 

Excepting the last word in the seventh line, the language is classical. I ap¬ 
pend a paraphrase:— 

No word of wisdom, 

No song have I written. 

But I have slept, and then awoke, 

And am by my dream, with dim dread possessed; 

And in spirit am I broken, 

And with sorrow sorely pressed. 

Then I sighed it to this leaflet, 

And relief did then release me. 


Harvard College , Dec. 22,1885. 


B. Berenson. 

* 


The Memorial Yolnme of Dr* Leemans* —A unique and valuable collection of 
articles on biblical, Assyriological and other antiquarian topics has lately made 
its appearance in Europe, from which I have selected one or two for translation 
for Hebraica. It seemed to be desirable to publish an English translation of 
them not only because the articles which I have translated are in the Hollandish 
language, understood by only a few of our Semitic scholars in America, but also 
because there are only a very few copies of the collection in the country. The 
occasion of publishing the collection was the celebration of the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the appointment of Dr. C. Leemans as Director of the Archaeological 
Museum of Leyden, Holland. A circular was sent to the various Oriental and 
other scholars of Europe asking for a short contribution on some topic on which 
they had made recent original investigations. The articles thus obtained were 
collected in one volume, only a limited number of which was printed, and dedi¬ 
cated and formally presented to Dr. Leemans on December 3,1885. 

Abel H. Hinzinga. 
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The Emendation of 1 Sam. XVL, 20.—You will permit a reader of your val¬ 
uable quarterly, who, while not disputing for a moment the scholarship of Dr. 
John P. Peters, of Philadelphia, must positively take exception to some of his 
assumptions, and notably to one advanced in the number of Hebraic a for April, 
1886. In a note under the name “ Hebrew use of Numbers,” Dr. Peters directs 
attention to the biblical use of certain numbers for certain words; as, for instance, 
“five” for “few,” etc. But his suggestion concerning 1 Sam. xvi., 20, where 
for HOn he would substitute would seem lack any authority. For, 

while the Hebrew construction of the verse which begins 

.orf? "non npn 

is certainly very peculiar, if not incorrect, I can perceive no warrant for the 
change, other than a mere conjecture; nor do the commentators consulted on this 
point appear to favor any such substitution. 

I know full well that Dr. Peters is not one of those who are given to flimsy, 
ridiculous, and even destructive ideas about the sacred text, so common nowa¬ 
days. It is, therefore, in a spirit actuated by high regard for his abilities that I 
humbly disagree with him on the matter in question. 

Philadelphia , Pa., May 7,1886. Henry S. Morais. 

An Assyrian Precat ire in Dan. n., 20.—In reading my Hebrew Bible yester¬ 
day, for a wonder I found an error of the press. A. Hahn’s 8vo edition, Lipsiae, 
1833, in Dan. n., 4, has for roSj/?. I mention it that others may not 

1 • : ; I * : : 

be puzzled by it as I was. 

Then in verse 20 of the same chapter 1 was delighted to find an Assyrian— 
t>r if you prefer it, a Babylonian—Precative mood, which is formed by prefixing 
1 u or 1 i to any one of the forms of the Aorist. (Prof. A. H. Sayce’s Assyrian 
Grammar, p. 66.) The form in Dan. n., 20 is Niff?* 

Prof. Gesenius says of it in his Lexicon (Boston, 1844, p. 252, col. 2 Note.) 
“ In the formation of the future of this verb there occurs this singularity, that in 
the third person singular and plural is found the prefix where we should expect 

the preformative *; and this with the regular and usual signification of the future 
or subjunctive.” Then he refers to this passage among others and adds “ forms of 
the same kind are found in the Tar gums. From all this it appears that the forms 
are not Infinitives, as is sometimes supposed, but that in such examples either 
the is put for the n u n of the Syrians, or else these forms have arisen out of the 
Hebrew usage which began to put instead of ^DpV’ 

The learned professor, had he lived to see the light shed on the Hebrew by 
the cuneiform inscriptions, would have found a far better and perfectly simple 
explanation of the form which perplexed him. Prof. A. H. Sayce says in his 
“ Lectures on the Assyrian language knd syllabary,” p. 91, “ The precative is gen¬ 
erally used only in the third person; occasionally, however, it is found in the first 
and once or twice in the second.” The third person singular precative of 
sakanu is liiskun, and here we have lehevae with precisely the preca¬ 
tive meaning. “ Let the name of God be blessed from eternity to eternity,” or 
literally, “ Let it be that the name of God be blessed,” etc. 

It is a beautiful illustration of the help afforded by the Assyrian to the right 
understanding of the Hebrew scriptures. Thomas Laurie. 

Providence , Dec. 14,1885. 
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Hebrew in College.— For several years there has been a steadily increasing 
demand for Hebrew instruction in the College. There has never existed a really 
good reason why such instruction should not be offered. Those especially inter¬ 
ested have been the professors of Hebrew and the Old Testament in the theolog¬ 
ical seminaries. For the sake of the strictly biblical work, which is crowded out 
by the necessity of giving time to the study of the language, for the sake of 
the linguistic study itself, which has suffered greatly from the lack of time given 
it and from the lack of interest which necessarily accompanies the unfavorable 
circumstances under which it has been pursued, a strong plea has been made for 
the introduction of Hebrew into the College curriculum as an elective. The results 
of the agitation made in this line already begin to show themselves. Within five 
years, it may safely be predicted, every first-rank institution in the land will have 
made provision for the study of Hebrew. With such instruction already offered in 
Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Princeton and others, Brown, Dart¬ 
mouth, Williams, Rochester, Ann Arbor and the colleges of equal rank cannot 
afford much longer to delay making similar provision. 


The Summer Schools of Hebrew.— At this date, July 20th, the Philadelphia 
School of Hebrew is past, the Chicago School is approaching its close, and the 
New England School is just opening. Thus far, the Schools of 1886 are in very 
many respects ahead of those of 1885. 

It was supposed by many, and the supposition was a well-grounded one, that 
after one or two years the interest in such Schools would die out. The facts in 
the case seem to indicate the very opposite. Satisfactory as was the first session 
of the Philadelphia School, the second session, just closed, in point of numbers, 
interest and results accomplished, far exceeded it. Of the six sessions of the Chi¬ 
cago School, the one now in session is, by all, conceded to be the the most encour¬ 
aging. It is too early to speak definitely concerning the New England School. 
Its outlook, however, as well as that of the two remaining Schools (Chautauqua 
and Southern) is much better than last year. 

It is sometimes suggested that there are too many Schools; that it would be 
better to consolidate them. There would be some advantages, it must be con¬ 
fessed, in such a plan. But when we consider that only by means of a School in 
a given section of the country, can that section be interested in this particular 
work, that not the least among the results accomplished by the Schools is the bring¬ 
ing together of the teachers, and the mutual profit which they thereby obtain, that 
in this work, everything else being equal, the greatest good will be accomplished 
by reaching the largest possible number of students, it may be doubted whether 
the consolidation of the Schools would not practically defeat the very ends sought 
for in the work of the Institute of Hebrew. 

There is a measure of disappointment when the attendance in any school 
falls below fifty. It should be remembered, however, that with the establish- 
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ment of each new school, the territory of each school already established is nar¬ 
rowed. Five schools with an attendance of fifty each will accomplish far more 
than one with an attendance of one hundred. Nor is the success of the work to 
be measured by the results directly manifesting themselves. A public sentiment 
is being created in the several sections in which schools are established, which in 
time will do much toward bringing about the ends directly sought in the work of 
these schools. Were it not for the extreme difficulty of obtaining means with 
which to carry on the work, it is certain that still other schools might be inaugu¬ 
rated with great advantage. 

And further, are there not many institutions in the country fully equipped 
with instructors, the number of whose students does not reach fifty ? There is no 
reason why we should not have a hundred or more students in each of our Sum¬ 
mer Schools; but so long as fifty can be brought together for work in a line 
which has hitherto been so neglected, there is real ground for encouragement. 
What we need is, not a less number, but a greater number of schools, and the in¬ 
dications are that the number will increase. 


Professors of Hebrew.—In the several numbers of the present volume of 
Hebraica, there have been published the names of the various professors of 
Hebrew (and kindred subjects) in this country, in Britain and on the continent. 
It is, perhaps, too much to hope that in these lists no mistakes have been made 
and no names omitted. They furnish, however, a comparatively accurate idea of 
the number of men engaged in this department of study. A careful study of these 
lists is not without profit. Many of the names have become very familiar to all 
Bible-etudents. Others, now unknown to many, will become famous in the years 
to come. From one stand-point, we may be surprised that so many men are en¬ 
gaged in a department which to the world seems narrow and unproductive. But 
when we compare the number with the vastly greater number at work in nearly 
every other line of scientific and theological study, and when we consider the 
magnitude of the department and the extreme practical importance of many of 
the questions which must be settled in it, we must at once feel that there is room 
for many more workers. 

Those engaged in Semitic work should find in the examination of these lists 
much encouragement. With so large a number of men at work in a given line, 
surely valuable results may be expected. 


Assyrian Manual.— When this number of Hebraica reaches its readers, the 
Assyrian Manual by Prof. D. G. Lyon, published by the American Publication 
Society of Hebrew, will be ready for delivery to purchasers. The distinguishing 
feature of this work is that it makes transliterated Assyrian inscriptions the basis 
on which the beginner is to build. While making it possible, by reading largely 
in transliterated texts, to gain a good knowledge of Assyrian grammar and the 
lexicon, without the task of memorizing the cuneiform signs, the Assyrian Man¬ 
ual also supplies ample means for acquiring the signs and for practice in reading 
texts in the original. The book will prove a welcome aid to those Hebrew stu¬ 
dents who for linguistic or theological reasons desire to make the acquaintance of 
a great literature cotemporaneous with the Jewish, and presenting many of the 
most interesting points of contact with the Old Testament. 
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A REYIEW OF THE HEBREW TEXT OF EZECHIEL.* 

This book breaks new ground. It flows in rich land, but sometimes throws 
up an unprofitable subsoil over the productive upper layers. It is the first system¬ 
atic attempt made on the basis of the best critical material available, and with a 
learned acumen found only in few gifted scholars, to restore the Hebrew text of 
Ezecliiel as far as possible to its original form. It is a critical text of the prophet, 
the author attempting, as he himself repeatedly states, to edit this text in the same 
manner and method in which thorough classical scholars edit Latin and Greek 
authors. It is thus an attempt to solve the most difficult problem of lower or 
textual criticism in the case of one of the greater prophets, and thus to apply to 
practice what the theoretical discussions of European and American scholars, 
especially since the publication of the revised translation of the Old Testament, 
have proved a pium desiderium . What New Testament scholars have in the last 
century, and especially in the last three decades, done for the text of the New 
Testament, that now is to be attempted in the case of the Old also, and Comill is 
the first to step forward with the results of his studies. 

Starting out from the hypothesis of Lagarde, maintained with a great deal of 
learning in his “ Remarks on the Greek Translation of Proverbs ” in 1863, “ that 
our Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament are based upon a single copy, the 
corrections of whose errors in writing they also copy as corrections, and whose 
accidental incompleteness they have adopted,” Comill expects little or no help 
for the restoration of the primitive from the Hebrew MSS., especially as this He¬ 
brew prototype manuscript dates back probably only to the times of Hadrian, all the 
more importance must therefore be attached to the earlier and other critical helps; 
in the first place, to the Septuagint, which represents a text three hundred and 
fifty years earlier than the Massoretic archetype, and in the second place, to the 
Targums, the Peshitto and the Vulgate. As the leading stress is laid upon the 
Septuagint, and the value of this aid can be estimated and utilized only when the 
acknowledged corrupt form of the Greek translation is sifted, weighed and cor¬ 
rected, the greater portion of the Prolegomena of 176 pages is devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of the Septuagint as a critical help to restore the original text of Ezechiel. 
This discussion covers pages 13-109, and it must be pronounced probably the 
fullest and most satisfactory, though rather sanguine, treatment of the trouble¬ 
some problem. The whole Prolegomena are indeed a model of industry and of 
patient and painstaking detailed investigation. In studying them we were 
impressed by the fact that Comill has done nearly all of this work with literary 
aids which are also at the disposal of scholars on this side of the Atlantic. With 
the exception of the treatment of the Ethiopic translation made from the Septua- 

* Das Bcch des Propheten Ezechiel, herausgegaben von Lie., Dr. Carl Heinrich Cornlll, 
A. O. Professor der Theologie in Marburg. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich . 8vo, pp. xii, 515. 
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gint, we do not think that any portion of his argumentation is based upon manu¬ 
script authority. In America the problem of textual criticism and the correction 
of the Massoretic text has been discussed in its whole length and breadth. The 
manner of Comiirs research shows that American scholars have also tools at hand 
with which to engage in similar work. 

On the basis of these critical aids Comill has then given us what in his judg¬ 
ment is a text as near as possible to the original as this came from the hands of 
the prophet himself. The text of Ezechiel has always been acknowledged to be 
of a troublesome character, and Comill has made wide use of his critical pruning- 
knife. His changes and departures from the Massoretic text are exceedingly 
many, and but comparatively few verses have been left in the traditional shape. 
Thus, e. g., in chapter i. only verses 19 and 28 are left unchanged; in chapter n., 
only verses 1 and 7; in chapter iv., only verses 1, 2,15,16,17; in chapter v., 
only verses 1, 3,10; in chapter xix., only verses 8, 4, 6; in chapter xxv., only 
verses 1, 2, 4,5,11. Sometimes a chapter undergoes fewer alterations, as, e. g., 
chapter hi., where verses 3, 4, 7, 8, 10,11, 17, 22, 23, 24 and 26 are left intact. 
We think, though, that on the average at least from twenty to twenty-five changes 
are made in every chapter, so that the forty-seven chapters of Ezechiel will show 
up more than one thousand departures from the received text. Many of the 
changes are quite radical, e. g., chapter i., 1 is considered a gloss, as are also some 
verses in nearly every chapter, e. g., vm., 8; x., 1, 5,8-18 (entire); xi., 11,12; 
xii., 10 (almost the entire verse); xvi., 21, 27, 42; xx., 29; xxn., 8; xxiii., 26; 
xxxn., 25; xl., 12, 40, 41, and others. These are all inclosed in brackets and at 
once recognized. It must be remembered that these are rejected on subjective 
grounds alone, and against the unanimous voice of the critical apparatus. Where 
omissions are made on the basis of this or that ancient authority, or changes are 
made which are sanctioned by even one of these authorities, no special note is 
made of it in the text, and the difference in the reading can be learned only by a 
comparison of the traditional text with the proposed revision. Occasionally an 
entirely new arrangement of the verses or sections of verses is made. Thus, e. g., 
in chapter vn., the following is the order: 1, 2, 6 (part), 7 [(part), 8, 9, 5, 6 (part), 
10, 7 (part), 11,12, etc.; in chapter xli. the following order is found: 1,2, 3, 4, 5 
(part), 6 (part), 5 (part), 7 (part), 6 (part), 7 (part), 9,11, 8,10,12 (part), 15, 12 
(part), 13, etc. 

As to the merits of the result it may be difficult to judge. We certainly have 
a smoother and an easier text than the traditional; but have we one that is more 
historical and correct ? In many respects most assuredly, but just so assuredly 
not in all. Comill presupposes that Ezechiel of a necessity wrote a model and 
classical Hebrew; and on the score of style, and it seems to us on the basis of 
modem and not ancient rhetoric, he allows himself to make alterations, and 
especially omissions, that do not seem warranted by a cautious criticism. We 
were especially astonished at the number of omissions made from the Massoretic 
text; and in the first six chapters, which we examined especially with a view to 
this feature, we are inclined to think that Comill reduces the bulk of the Ezechiel 
text by one-twelfth or one-fifteenth. The additions made to the text, marked by 
asterisks, are comparatively rare, and never embrace more than one or two 
words. The result is that Comill’s text is considerably shorter than the tradi¬ 
tional ; and with our knowledge of the origin and history of the Massoretic text 
we do not think this entirely justified. We are convinced that Comill has 
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omitted matter on the ground of style and for the purpose of securing clearness, 
which the great prophet himself penned. This is but one ground on which we 
object to the multitude of changes made. Other reasons could also be urged. 
But notwithstanding this we cordially welcome this work. Its purpose is excel¬ 
lent and its method good, only it seems to us not cautious and careful enough. 
But as the critical apparatus is complete, the reader has the means at hand to con¬ 
trol the alterations and correct wherever necessary. We are glad to hear that the 
author proposes to publish the text of Isaiah and Jeremiah in a similar manner. 

Georoe H. Schodde. 

A NEW COMMENTARY UPON THE BOOK OF JOB.* 

The Book of Job, which in regard to its linguistical structure as well as in 
regard to its contents is one of the most difficult in the whole Hebrew Bible, has 
found a new and, let us say it right here in the beginning, a fully competent com¬ 
mentator in the erudite Dr. Szold, who is a rabbi in one of the Jewish congrega¬ 
tions of Baltimore. Our only desire, here, is to call the attention of Bible students 
to this excellent commentary. In his introduction the author treats upon many 
interesting points. He discusses the questions, What is the real purport of the 
Book of Job ? Is it based upon real historical facts, or is it only a didactic poem, 
the fundamental story of which is but a parable ? To what class of literature is 
the book to be assigned ? At what time was it written ? Is it originally the pro¬ 
duction of a Hebrew writer, or is it a translation from the work of an elder non- 
Hebrew author? and so forth. As to the purport of the book,"Dr. Szold comes to 
the conclusion that it is not a so-called Theodicy, as has been [and still is com¬ 
monly supposed; that it is not a vindication of Divine Providence; not an at¬ 
tempt to solve the ancient riddle, Why is the way of the wickedJhappy, and vice 
versa f Its purpose, according to Szold, is rather to demonstrate that and how a 
truly God-fearing man remains steadfast and firm in his piety amidst all tribula¬ 
tions. A metaphysical problem is not to be solved by [the Book of Job, but its 
aim and intent are to give an important moral lesson. The running commentary 
to the book itself is very lucid and instructive, and many difficult and dark pas¬ 
sages are made clear by it. That here and there explanations should have been 
given, to which we might not so readily consent, is certainly to be expected. But 
at any rate, Szold’s exegetical labors command fullest consideration. With the 
previous exegetical literature on Job the author is familiar. He is not polemical, 
yet it soon becomes evident that he has studied the commentaries of Delitzsch, 
Ewald, Hitzig, Schlottmann, Dillmann, etc., as well as those of the elder and 
later Jewish commentators, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, the Qim^ides, Moses ben Nafrman, 
Luzzatto, Malbim, and others. 

Szold’s commentary is written from beginning to end in^neo-hebraic language. 
But the language is flowing and easy. Bible-students who have had not much 
practice in reading Hebrew post-biblical or neo-hebraic books, can be assured 
that they will find the study of Szold’s commentary easy enough and at the same 
time highly profitable, after having devoted some hours to the same. The excel¬ 
lent typographical execution of the book deserves our special appreciation. 

B. Felsenthal. 

•Thr Book or Job with a New Commentary. By Benjamin Szold. Baltimore: H. F. 
S loners, 1886. Pages xxiv and 498. 
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u A work beyond criticism .”— Churchman. 



The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 

JSy CUNNINGHAM GKIKIE, I>. I). 


“My aim in this new undertaking, which involves almost more labor than my ‘Life and 
Words of Christ,’ has been and will be to bring all that I can gather from every available 
source to bear on the illustration of the Scriptures. Not a dry series of papers, but a pleasant, 
attractive illumination of its pages by the varied lights of modern research and discovery.”— 
From the Preface. 

12x20.®, Clctlx, -witli- Ill'o.stra.tion.s- $1.50 each.. 

Sold separately , and each complete and distinct in itself. 


Voh I. From Creation to the Patriarchs. 

** II. From Moses to the Judges. 

44 III. Fiom Samson to Solomon. 


Vol. IV. From Rehohonm to Hezekiah. 

4 * V. From Matinsseh to Zedekiah. 
k * VI. Completing Old Testament. 


EXTRACTS. 

“The supposed absence of anj' religion among some savage races has been assumed as a 
proof of the utter barbarism of primeval man. Rut surely if some men, as, for example, the 
late John Stuart Mill, can speak of themselves, as without any religion, even midst modern 
society, it is easy to understand how the gross mental darkness of long continued savagery, 
struggling for the meanest existence, may efface, or nearly- efface, all religious conceptions. 
. . . The further we go back in history the clearer become the traces of some purer tradi¬ 
tions, and the rays of some primeval light.”— Vol. 1.. p. 166. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS GREAT WORK. 


“ Really a masterpiece . . Not a dull passage 
in it.”— Union Bible Teacher. 

“The harvest is here gathered for the reapey 
. . . its sheaves golden clusters.” — Palpi 1 
Treasury. 

“Those who read this work will take the 
Bible to their hearts as never before."— Pitts- 
burgh Methodist Reporter. 

“ We regard Dr. Geikie’s work of rare value.” 
—The Churchman. 

“The labor and painstaking simply amaz¬ 
ing.”—Good Literature. 

“Full of vivacity. Dr. Geikie is a scholarly 
man.”— Guardian. 

“ Nothing in Biblical literature that has 
charmed us more.”— CanadaChristianAdvocate. 

“ Deserves a place in every Christian home.” 
— N. I'. Independent. 

“Students, teachers and preachers will here 
find treasures.”— Christian Age. 

“ We are amazed at the immensity and vari¬ 
ety of the lore of which Dr. Geikie here proves 
himself to be the master.”— Baptist Magazine. 

“The clergy will buy this book, because it 
fills a long*felt want.”— Amtr. t 'hurch Review. 

“No such work as this, it may be said, could 
possibly have been written before the present 
cent u ry. G7< u rch man. 

“This book will be found of value to minis¬ 
ters, as well as to all classes of thoughtful 
readers.”—P/i iladelph ia Presbyterian. 

“The most noteworthy contribution to the 
popular illustration of the Scriptures which 
1ms appeared since the publication of John 
Kitto.—IV. Y. Critic. 

“ We should bo glad so to commend this work 
as to induce many to read it.”— Clnistian 
Union. 


“Modern discovery and science are made to 
pour their light, as in one blazing avalanche, 
upon the sacred shrine of Scripture Truth.”— 
The Preacher. 

“It forms a well-laid stone in the grand 
breakwater built up against destructive crit¬ 
icism.”— The Wesleyan Methodist. 

“To the student of the Bible these volumes 
are indispensable.”—Jrtofc Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

“Exceedingly helpful to teachers, students 
uud ministers.”— Halifax Wesleyan. 

44 We heartily welcome Dr. Geikie’s * Hours 
with the Bible.’ ’’—Boston Congregationallst. 

“ Dr. Geikie is a wonderful collector of in- 
fo rmation.”— Jemsalem Messe ngcr. 

“ Here are the latest thoughts of the scientist 
and the theologian.”— Sunday School Journal. 

“It is a splendid contribution to Biblical 
study.” —A m erica n Hebrew. 

“A work beyond criticism. Is in itself a 
w hole 1 ibrary.”—( Thu rch man. 

“Will furnish the general reader precisely 
what he wants to know.”— N. Y. Times. 

“ His * 4 Hours with the Bible’ will meet a want 
of a popular and reliable book of Bible study.” 
—Living Church , Chicago. 

“It will prove an invaluable addition to ev¬ 
ery theological library.”— AT. 1’. Herald. 

Of this series Professor Delitzsch says: “The 
charming and attractive fruit of unwearied 
industry. 1 feel It an honor to have my name 
connected with it.” 

Professor Carl F. Keil (Joint Author of Kcil A 
Delitzsch's 44 Commentary cm the Old Testament ”) 
say8: “This book renders a service to Bible 
readers which cannot fail to gain for it the 
blessing of God.” 


Supplied by the leading Bookseller*, of the t’nitcil State*. 

JAMES POTT A; CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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SEVENTH EDITION.—Ready August loth. 

Elements of Hebrew, by William It. Harper, Hi. D. 7th edition; Svo. 

Cloth, pp. 182. Price.$2.00 net. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Hebrew Language, by an Inductive Method. Comprfs- 
Jmr Systematic statements of the principles of Hebrew Orthography and Efymologv. 
according to the latest and most scientific authorities, deduced from examples quoted In 
the work: with a practically exhaustive discussion and classification of the Hebrew 
Vowel Sounds. 

THIRD EDITION.—Ready August ioth. 

Introductory Hebrew Method and Manual. By William R. Harper, Ph. I). 3d 

edition; 12ma. Cloth, pp. 265. Price.$2.00net. 

A Text-Book for Beginners in Hebrew, by an Inductive Method. Containing the Text of 
Genesis I.-V’ITI.; with Notes referring to the author's “ Elements op Hebrew/* Exer¬ 
cises for Translation, Grammar-Lessons covering the Principles of Orthography and 
Etymology, and Lists of the most frequently occurring Hebrew words. 


An Aramaic Method. Part I., Text, Notes and Vocabulary. By Charles 

Rufus Brown. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 132. Price.$1.75 net. 

\ Text-book for the study of the Aramaic, by a method at once comparative and induc¬ 
tive. Commended by eminent scholars and teachers. Contents: I. Genesis T.-X.. The 
Hebrew Text and Targum of Onkelos on parallel pages. II. Note of References to the 
Biblical Aramaic. Ill. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, Genesis eh. VIII. IV. Targum of Jo¬ 
nathan Ben U/./Jel, Joshua ch. XX., Isaiah ch. VI. V. Targum on the Psalms, Psalm 
XXLW, Psalm CL. VJ. Targum on the Megilloth. Ruth ch. II. VII. Notes on the Text: 
Onkelos, Genesis L-X. Biblical Aramaic. Other Targums. VUl. Vocabulary. 

An Aramaic Method. Part II., Grammar. By Charles Rufus Brown. 12mo. 

Cloth. Pp. 96. Price.$1.00 net. 

The second part of this work includes brief statements of the principles of Aramaic Or¬ 
thography, Etymology and Syntax. The method pursued is comparative and inductive. 
As in Part I„ a knowledge of Hebrew is presupposed, and the agreements or disagree¬ 
ments of Aramaic therewith are carefully noted. Instead of bringing the principles for 
all the dialects under one head, the grammar of Onkelos, of the Biblical Aramaic, and. to 
some extent, of the more corrupt Targums, are carefully distinguished from each other 
and all dialectical \ariatlons from Onkelos are printed in speeial type. For the convenience 
of those using Harper’s Element# of Hebrew , the arrangement has been adapted, as far as 
possible, from that work. j ' 3x5^ * 

Ail Assyrian Manual. By David G. Lyon, Ph. D. Price.$4.00net. 

Designed to meet the needs of Semitic students who desire / with or without a teacher) to 
gain an introduction to the Assyrian language. The Manual contains a list of the syl¬ 
labic signs in most common use, a selection of some of the most important historical 
text transliterated in English letters, some pages of Cuneiform Texts, Purudigms, Com¬ 
ments. and Glossary. Nearly half the transliterated texts are taken from Vol. V. of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, and can be easily used in acquiring the original 
characters in that volume. 

Aii Arabic Manual. By John G. Lansing. D. D. Price.$2.00 net. 

While not taking the place of such large and thorough Grammars as Wright’s and others 
it Is intended to bo more complete, concise and systematic than others at the other ex¬ 
treme. There follow in treatment the Letters; Vowels; Signs; Accent; Pause; Syllables; 
The Article; Pronouns; different classes of Preposit ions, Conjunctions and Adverbs with 
a table of the most common of these; Numerals; The Verb, with its Measures, Permuta¬ 
tions, Assimilations. Forms, Voices, States, Moods, Persons, etc.. Triliteral audOuadrilit- 
erul. Strong and Weak, Inflexion by Persons, Voices, and Moods, Derived Forms, This Weuk 
Verbs and Other Verbs, with explanations and paradigms; The Noun, Kinds, Derivation. 
Classification, Verbal Adjectives. Cases, Declensions, etc., with examples under all set*- 
tions. The Reading selections that follow the paradigms will include the first three chai>- 
ters of Genesis, a 8Ura from the Kuran, selections from two or three poets. There will 
also bo selections pointed and unpointed, a literal translation of Genesis L, analyses, and 
•'Complete vocabulary. 

The Semitic Alphabet; its Origin and Varieties. By Prof. J. C. C. Clarke. 

Large Svo. Text, 18 pp., plates, 20 pp. Price.75 cents net. 

SENT, POST PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Address, THE AMERICAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY^OF HEBREW , 

MORGAN PARK. ILL. 
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